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ORIENTAL SOAPS. 

FOR 

They are the best for economy and complexion 

THE ORIANTAL SOAP FACTORY, 

OOA KAGAN, CALCUTTA. 

Tel: “Kormstove," Calcutta. 


By Special Appointment 


To H. E. Lord Carmidhael of Skirling 
Governor Of Bengal. 


S. A. MAJID & Cc. 

Certificated Opticians 

12 Patuatuli, Dacca,. 

OPTO— Eye. METRY— to Measure. 

A Peculiar Nationalist and Practical Unionist. 

Prescriber of needful Tonics for the chronical Idleness of India 
Specialist in attractive Designs, as to tou:li Human Feelings, to raise any 
National Subscription successfully. 

Professor for 10 years, in Eye-sight Testing 
and Spectacles Art 

Our methods of examination and tests of the EYES for the adaptation o 
lenses for the eorrection Of defects of vision and relief of eyestrain and it: 
accompanying symptoms, are based upon accurate measurements cxf the. refractioi 
and the associated functions of the eyes. Glasses fitted under this system an 
invariably found satisfactory and curative. The latest and most approver 
apparatus for accurate sight testing are used in our dark room Examination bj 
appointment preferred. 
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C01WPO0ND ELIXIR OF 

^ GLYCEROPHOSPHA'L’K & FORMfVa ^ ^ 
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Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works, Ld. 

® 9/1 Upper Circular Road. ^ ^ 
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NOTICE. 

1. Matriculation Phss guaranteed tutor. Apply for particulars with half-anna 

postage stamp to A. F. Mukherjee B. A. Knndala, Birbhum District. 

2. h.ve Silver medals to he awarded to .students wo will write satisfactory 
Kssays in English on “Victoria the Good”-an English poetical Reader price 4 ans 

01 jiartiLulars apply with half-anna postage stamp to A T Mukheriee R A 
Knndala (District Birbhum). 1 • Mukherjee B. A. 

' Victoria the (Jood” 

A poetictd Reader in English contains jajetical pieces full of loyalty and deeo 

'''7™ Vicoria En.pr.ss of India. In , has. iZ 

w,. should l,ko .0 see our young l„ys cherish such respec. for and devolion u, S 
he;;,g„ severe, g„. The booh should bo given as a price book (o our juv 



Branch Sovabazar Street. 


Idwards Tonic 

fhe only remedy for Malaria and all kinds of Fever with Enlarge- 
ment of Spleen and Lirtr Swellings of ths Abdomen, Etc. 

B. K. PAUL & GIL. 




Ideal 


Ptalxfc/,' 


,|M)lblsTlVE loNIcWiNE 
ilifiwaiAMiiMAi' v\v Convalescence 




sAijct 


Indispensable after Parturition 

Price Rs. 1-8-0 Per Bottle. 

B-IC.IPauL Se CO., 

CALCUTTA. 


Head office 7 & 12 Bonfield’s Lane Calcutta The Research Laboratory i8,Sasbi Bhiis-in'Sarker’s Lane 



ASHUTOSii LIBRARY. 


Proprietors: BRINDABAN DHAR & SONS, 

l'Rl.\'TliRS, PURIJSHRRS & BOOK-SELLERS. 


50/1, ('ollcoc Street. 

CAI^CI’ri'A. 

LORD CARMICHAEL AT THE 
ASUTOSH LIBRARY. 

“ l.ord C armichael rme day last week 
at ('hittaooiio when driving* by the 
side ol ‘ y\,sui()sh Library whosr* ad 
vertisement apjX'ars in ihe Herald, i>ot 
down from his car and went into tlu* 
Library and looked into the book- 
shelves leaving an order lor a copy of 
lilphinstone’s “ History of India.” His 
Excellency also entjuired of the man 
there as tt> who the Proprietors were 
and His ILxcellcncy was told that it 
belonj:jeil to Asutosh Dhar Bros, of 
Dacca .” — The Heraid, 


Patuatooly, Andarkilla, 

DACCA, CHITTAGONG 

Private Secretary to the 
Governor, Bengal. 

Gouernment House, Calcutta. 

5/S. 

Di.‘:ak SiK. 

Pleasi- send V^ '^P. P. the copy of 
Et[)hinsione s History ordered from 
your Library. 

Vours faithfully 
(Sd.; W. K. Gouklav. 

To The Mauai^er 

ASUTOSH LIBRARY. 


When His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
can favour us with his esteemed order, 
why don't you? 

* 

# * 

A TRIAL IS ALL WE ASK. 


Wlien ordering please mention the Dacca Review 



3F|f^ai ^ I 

^ i®i* >!csnr *9 ?t5Tcf i 

i ^TfWfl ^arfni f'BH* =?c»i<f^’(i c^i'f^, ’(tf?i>*fat si^sftsits ntt 

> tT*ii, wf^. c»i'ci « ^m«f’j '5[»i*ii*?9 sn I * 

■ ^1 ^ipr% 

^rrt'rr^ w <sm sT^n ^ ^ i ajc^rmsf 

f^4«r-^5Wt fT’Ti ^1 w^ar ^rf%t^€-^T«ti siTPfc^^ ^?rrc5 i 

«iT5t^j «lT5tc^i3 “if«««ti'\ ’’K^fasar ’(a^ftcaa «i=iw, ^t<iT<j a^itafi^M it? 3, ■etsitn^! 

3Tt^3r=»r3 3i’rar«T3 l^af, f^f^sita^tal ■ss, c^Tf^afJiN n^iwa, 'S>f«?lf>i-f ’ft»rt>a>i« 

3m'1f3It3, ^T’rtfTfl «9, «frc=J15ar >1’<tTaT>(^C‘t1 C«f8^fl, ■StF53f3H '2ftwr39tJJ%T‘fl HC<fa»If<r 
33( « 3W9im 3C'«frT’tf<nT3, 3>f3 •^V9f Jifa a§T»t, 33%c>r(?J» C'at^, ifcn^af >j,wt»tT«n 

«t^15af 5ltf'1t3JT9, «»era6» ’T3’FI9, C'»'rT3*lf3 Jltfl flta Jltft' |“ 

tf5?T»i, 331, 13. ass'i, »i3iC9(T5ii 8 i^'Sic? ^i^tac'Sa vtci? ^cntN® 35 i 

$31 fwa n"nT3C^9 43iTt3 Smtn sfjic'Bce i 

^srr^rr«ic=^^— 'arsi=3 tsa nw iih,^ ! 

'3r03 1tfi3 ^»II 5f31 3fa I 'Stf® 1W1 «• ^TTHl I 
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^T?rj<2rTf^5ft I 

i I «irTaii:^«p I ( 5f?i33jT« ^tcasHtof ir«, ciwras'S. <i|j|-~fl, f3-a>i, 

f*|-8lt5-i|J1. f»lftra f f33f1 ail! 3!r35 f53i llllWtrs® 1 ) ^*11 3T3 5qT31 ; tfiTt a)5S 51=31 I 

». I ^35i:*tT=^»1 • ( *l3T5Pf3 351355 C*n:33 «I33 ’ffsw I ) f3J 5« '*1131 

« <i|5f Sffi I 

-«) I I ( 311355 Wt3, f5Wm(%. ai3-il. fl-ai^, f3f3'5 

9f33t1 I ) flT 31§ 3131 I 

@ I ■H^r»3f5 I ( 3f33l-3f3 'il3»t C33«51»n IfS «%3 >35? 1?3r5 «riC55 5Tf5 
“3t%^rt3" =^31 I ) fflj Stfij 3T31 I 

3^3m? 3=33 •2ir33 nt]*3t3« 33? “3lS 33l3 C53 ; 6S>SI13 l” 1^31319 .3I93TC33 
^3C8]3TWI 319 1 5Saft3 3tC9 333 *J93 >33Cil 3$C3 43 3t9lt3 31?C33 I 
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*it^ «lc'® C5if^^ 6'j’^ *nn*l‘i JifvBii cfi^ c?t^ 

rtwc>ioiw? Hm ?wna ^'sSi 5$9tw, Wl * 1*11 

:1^ttrart»*i I 5^<f ^<>«:a'9 C8tf^%i <3^ «in:4, c^ «f® csj^? 

apfe^fiR.5111 «f% »(ttiTU'8tft%'s ’fTw I Hwni «rRc^w 

4» (^1% ftl^t^»I5P «f5'5t^^sp| C5t5 Clt^ 

ciOTWtm *ittw «int9 f*<ii f f*rai 1 cwwjwt? itf*», *i<p ^'sw 

’Stf* I '»(f28«i ^T c<f® %T^i »rfa I fiisii y»iT 5i?5(l c*re?l * 11 , 

*R<U1 ^ I 

C5Tf^% I. 
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SIW31 ^ CT$ ft w aftii ^ 

»i?3]ri ftc® ^ ffcs »w •st^tftt's ?IC5« I 

* ^ 5)Tfcr I 

5lftl5TCSF --“C»rt5C«« c»lt <#rft® CT^^’fW* *tftw ww r 
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fill M ®T*n ® «T» an n®® I 

<t\ «»t»Tntffa “Sataata* a"f4 «®tN® aaitfia i “^1® cam* «ct8i 3lfv wrwn ; 
Wtatint? ® “Wfta* caa® S|f» ai«rn aiarnaraim naci cffaai ftstcia i aiata ®iy 
® ®fv*tH a«ft®, wata ®n®t««a4 ftanifatal ® ®aafatfl\f ®taatai aaif caa art®!® aftc® ■ 
nftpB faaw ®w i ^tiat®twa atcia ari4^ catai i 

aif ®»aia awnaiaita aftt«tfa “tatw a4an®tata ’’tftatsi, aataci asattaaaj art 
affft® atftti I ftftr® "al atmi i” 

iffii^t^v—^ftarava a®»T^l •.»«!> ® 5T®i-’afaattia#t atafi~ 

iiwtiw ft®* «Wlai I 
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(2) Sanskrit learning in Bengal , 

(i) PramAns of Hindu Logic 
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ifw a*«rt»im *H[’H*ii— ^^^*1^1 «t« I c!?« ^nw’i— tie, et^i i 
519— 1«5« *4'9rfr»i>i Ilf I 519— rtfinsi c?i® ( ?i«5i v*!? fsi^e ) I 

f«ni»iw4 519 -^ii? ill’ll® nif *119 C9i« ( rni»nft?9 cn^'sn cinema 319— 

^mcsi® 9fil91'Sl I 99*19319 —9«r'I9 I C99t9’l 31*— <r"f13C>(9 3ie I 


'SJT9g?:«piCT^^ ^’■w i *TC*t . 


f 4 tw 5 l 9 *t'ilT 4 — o>^ C 49 I 
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^T«r*f r?'? nfantcafl ««’i< «»t<f4 '»ii's v^chi« fpj i nt#. »if«a®i ja*?) 

6r«a9^ ^wTw® aftm awti’Ki ffiic® *(tC55i — ac^i 

’J’ffC’J'f afats »tfM5».— '5K1 '«tr® ®as*lflC<f6rfl« ■etfcs? I 

iio 

tari® -a^si a?® ’ifaMHs arii;? ,^, ®n<i ifc*t-»? -<ia 

tacaa JT’itsj I 

*rti*ta to 

*1111^^ <tt% fsa, « 5(aca^ a) jiMiisi ^fjj : 

'arr^S illl^l^apl ) II . 

^a^ >ja»t lac®? ^iftiea «tnT9w *if$ i wtafa af^, >i»icfla 

aaa «ia-»itf9r®T sw"'® I ’fff?«i-®t«tta aa «i?*ii i afifttpar 

c^ ^Wf»if5 «i« cam «*f0iw ^«nt% aca^ !(Tl i 

ai^1«ma taafifn.*’ trarsiH aa, »fa l|«»?t’J, *ff»® 

fl^aaniw, ai«»i ^*iTtfac’«T55i «f^f® asfMi ^T«taT»ii®a m?ai atfiisftf jj i a^aT>ft, 

n?®a, ?f«at5( tfastsj f^ja^ «rff« »itaT?*ia-n"»ft«r®’fc‘ta ®r!Ttsfamc®a 
»ta >i«r art ®fa(a «iait «rTte i 

»t’iTt»i15as-ca<! iil'Sf «r*a5ar »(a®ta “i5wca*Ja at?a aftatf*! >iia' 'sa afN #tara ^ai i 
'tiai?! ’rt('«f»i c<rwa “'^aaiTf’ias i aa^ta ^ataa «ftae at»i5i,— '«aia[ai a«fat»ft - 

Ji-eif® fi'^ifa'i^rt’ita c^a®a fa'?fa® i fawta s^fca. H'^ta caca, ^tariwatca ^srra 
^ 15 -«»atai awmwjfw faa ®far®if i faaaiCT a<^fa«, c’(t?a'8i araia-ar 

ifatata afv ■atmwa 5?f? i ca? ’J^atfaaaarrlt ^aatcaa fai arsV® 4? caT< ▼ffeftata afv 
^iaiwa att I ^Tatat fataw ^«f isarwa ati af aauwa vm ff^9i cafac® ar^sTctia naa 
catai a>ata, aa» ®tata, aTwtfata amcat^ «ttaffaaiaf caattai faarcwai ••♦ fnvi 
aTat»Tia faauia i oit Niw -aafa^ta fata a^ aacatataifa^ i aTsfWa ara® atfaasi, a? c«)fi, 

ffaa aaiaa^ raitaaa atfa artaifa nti ^ai ♦'Sai i 

aFfa^ran, a*^ a< a'fantfaa.llfe, aiwTa stlrnraita aatiiia catata, «• aa a<'eat%i 
III a(^«a f«afalat <aaa nwtw «rata aiara tertian ataat ata i 



*101 ilcw-o'i f% ’ofni c*n^* 

. 'SNM wfltrnt COt^C*’ 0»fflt%Cf C0S5?, »19>‘»1 «t? T 

*ttfiic*i ^w»ic« >r««?H 

I toi h'# « ?wfl ’ll'* ihifl-csrro® i «rf5I5tf5*l ’^' ’•tt, ^t30twi»i « 

%*f?un awir I 5. '•^ « ^ fs^otoi otfosi <tn^— 1?1 

’i|f%0fll« S)C0 I 

^rmfTfirM ^ci ^9 Jfl, 9TTi:«w ^ ^ Tt9t« 

^sn I 
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^1051, Olt« r*iaU03 CHfO '«ttts?, ^t?tt90 *t9 C»icj «3, ?t »1 
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^ t»rt C 99 TT'Sft — f:*(ifec^? 550 ^T5, f*j%sritl®r«i^, ^ic‘iffiifi « ®'nr?'i- 

«fi(5 «lt» a fifW 05^ 5»1 *tf?t»l 1»II C’POS Tf^ I Hfl V. I 

cst:— I 


51^ itf^9lT*t^ 

SifSrf 
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onrit*^ ’fftoTu ] _.- 

( vftm '©^ i 
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»jfo'« mit9 09 1 mitTi i fisft matfo m*it9 jiict miT?i:o9 1 

9mm, c*iT» otm^9, ) 
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SELF-SUiTOKTlNG INDUSTRIAL COLONY. 


In conjunction with the Indian Self Supporting 
Educational Colonies Association. 

I he object is to form an industrial and educational orj^iinisation in which 
young men and Ijoys will be trained to support themselves and pay for their 
training by their labour, and in which it is hoped that they will be able 
afterwards to remain, earning good remuneration and forming the nucleus of 
an industrial and agricultural organisation on the co-operative principle. 
After a year’s training, however, they will be free to leave if they find that 
the experience they have gained o|)ens up better prospects to them elsewhere. 

The general plan is to employ the young men and boys under training ’ 
about six hours a day on practical industrial work and to give them one and 
* a hall hour, mo.stly in the evening, of literary and theoretical instruction. 

Training will' be given at first in Iv I J'X: T R 1 CA L and MECHANICAL, 
ME 1 AI. and CARl’ItN I IvRINC work tor about lifteen pujiils, PANNING 
about five, WEAVTNCi and SCI IvN'I'l b'lC ALiRlCUL 'PURE about ten. 

The establishment is under the immediate charge of Captain J. W. 
Petavel, Organising Secretary of tlie 1‘alucational Colonies Association, and 
under a committee presided over by the Hon’bh; the Maharajah of 
Cossimbazar, who is founder and |)alron of the estabishment. 

The i'omiiuHe li-'ill be phased io hear from the };uardians 0 / young men 
•who disire to join. Thev must be indnstrious and Jit, physically and othenoise 
for the work. 

A limited number oj suitable candidates are being received free of board 
and all charges from the beginning*. 

The regular charge for board is Rs S |,er month but after three months 
all will be expected to earn their board by their labour. I'hose failing to do 
that will not be kept in the Institution unless there is some reason for their 
failure. 

Pu|)ils reside at Perhampore, Bengal, in a house lent by the Hon’ble 
the Maharajah for the purpose. 


Applications to be addressed to 
C.vi'T.MN Pktavel, 
Cassimbacar, E. B. .S'. R. 
(Murshidabad District) Bengal. 



£W >!« Will'S «%« 

'5^«| »t%*l V% C*ltt '>* VW I \»II I 

ll 8 fW<ni (?R ^ 

( The Cloister and Hearth W’l» WW* W?W? ) 

It’ll « ItifW I ^*11 1* 'I15|1 1 

CrI f'Kl^'5?Ht=l« -( m t» f-W, ilt^st 'i% C*l«1 ) I 

ilJiwtf Jitu CTW ^'$1 'iiw 

li?^W5S I 

(HI) 

'si5:t»T'Slfl— ( •.» ’f'Jl «^»l ) Iww iwn WSItl ’l‘»*l (wl firw 

'Wll I cfer»lfltl, ’Idlfl i|f'«r’ir«( ^*t* iiva f^lSl white, C^l^lsn. £at-|» Hltlt ifc • 

liw wa? ^31 ilsiii I |9ii w* I 

i^cj-tsa »wt«inr'5^f >\"ntri» i 

H®t Sir Artliur Conan DoyMl 'jfllt? 3Wt?(3tl I ' 

Ii^wnia wfii I 

%S[^ I 

Oxford University Press, 

London New york Melbourne Caiw town, 

Bombay Hornl)' Road. Madras Sankarram Chetty, 

Agents for Vernacular Publications— 

Das Gupta &c, 54/8 College Street, Calcutta, 

City Library Patuatoly, Dacca. 



It is rrqiicsted that all articles iiiteiicled for publication may sent to Professor 
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THE 

EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT OF THE HINDUS 
AND ITS PEDAGOGICAL 
ASPECTS. 


'rhc religious ihouijlit <:»f the 
in ancient time‘<, passed throin^h differ- 
enl phases which may he st)’led its 
cliihlhnod, hoN’hoed, and old The 

primitive Aryans wli.) settlc'd in the 
Indus Valle)' were deepl\' impressed 
with the most imposin'^ manifestations 
of nature. 'fhese they deified and 
worshipped, performing sacrifices and 
composing hymns in their praise. 
Thus the activities of the Aryans in 
those days were largely perceptual or 
concerned with that which affected their 
immediate interests. Hut during the 
next stage of development of their 
thought, the mind (T the great rishis 
passed beyond the natural phenomena 
to their relations of cau.se and purpose 


and it was hehl that n«»thing except 
Hrahm.i. th(* creator of th(‘ universe, 
rt^all) exists. I'he distinctive feature 
of the period was the importance 
attached to sacrifice. The i^rahmins 
wt're l)us\' in elaborating ceremonials 
and .su|)ple men ting manuals of worship. 
But in the Rationalistic or pl^ilosophical 
age which may be called the old age 
of thougl)t some impatience appears to 
have been fidt with the elaborate rites 
and sacrifices which the thinking men 
regarderl as usehvss. Hence they began 
to sp(*culate on the origin of the 
universe and the nature of the Supreme 
Being.* The thought that was thus 
set u[) ended in the belief that we find 

• V9K M Ti irt^i 

> I 

or “Is Brahman the cause? Whence are we 
born ? Whereby do we live, and whither do 
we go f O, Ye wlio know Brahman, (tell us) 
at whose command we abide, whether in pain 
or in pleasure.” 
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incorporated in the teachings of the 
Upanishad and Gita. They show the 
utter uselessness of all ritual perfor- 
mances and condemn every act which 
has for its motive a desire or hope of 
reward « and preach that God is the 
only Universal Being ; all things else 
have their beginning, life and end in 
Him ;+ and hence to realise the 
existence of the Infinite in the finite, to 
see the unity between the individual 
self and the eternal self <^r in a word, to 

ewt^wT: nK II 

f#iTNcnf «f« n 8« 

wi!tii1%¥i i «« 

win fll«i 

or “The stale of mimi consisting in firm under- 
standing regarding ste.'idy contemplation docs 
not lielong to those, O son of Prithi ! who arc 
strongly attached to (worldly") pleasures and 
power, and whose minds arc drawn away by 
that tlowery talk which is full of (ordinances of) 
specific acts for the attainment of (those) plea- 
sures and (that) power, and which promises 
birth as the fruit of arts — (that flowery talk) 
which those unwise ones utter, who are 
enamoured of Vcdic words, who say there is 
nothing else, who are full of desires, and whose 
goal is heaven.” 

t (») >i^< I 

or “All this universe indeed is Brahma ; from 
Him does it proceed ; into Him is it dissolved ; 
in Him it breathes. So let every one adore 
Him calmly". 

>lr, m INl 


be able to attain eternal bliss X by self- 
annihilation through self-realisation be- 
came with the Hindus, the summmn 
))onum of life. 

At this time when the caste system 
was tending to become rigid arose 
Buddhism which though it took its 
inspiration from Brahmanism, represent- 
ed a reaction against it. It rejected 
caste distinctions and preached the 
equality of man and hence its founder 
may be called the Luther of India. 
It further insisted on the uselessness of 
sacrifices, ceremonials and prayers and 
held that the goal of life was a complete 
extinction of rlesire and the attainment 
of Nirvan. I'or sometime Buddhism 
made pwogre.ss and became the principal 
religion of India under Asoka the Great 
who did for Buddhism what Constantine 
did for Christianity. Bnt after Asoka. 
in the absence of a liigh ideal, it began 
to decline and in time degenerated 

or ‘ (I am the) goal, the suslainer, the lord, the 
supervisor, the residence (the seat of enjoyment) 
the asylum, the friend, the source and that in 
which it (universe) merges, the support, the 
receptacle and the inexhaustible seed.” 

ntf^: 

I tx I 

or “ Who is eternal in the non-eternal, who is 
life of the living, who though one, fulfils the 
desires of many. The wise who perceive Him 
within their self, to them belongs eternal peace, 
not to others.” 
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into mere foilnalism. The Hrahinins 
did ml miss this opportunity and in 
the beginning of the 9th (;entur\- A. I)« 
a revival against Ikiddhism took place 
under Saiikaracharya, which resulted in 
the rise of the modern form of Hinduism 
which represents a compromise between 
Hrahmanism and Buddhism. 

It has been mentioned above that in 
the last stage in the evolution of the 
old religious thought of the Hindus is 
found the belief that by total extinction 
of one’s own desires or self-annihilation 
alone can one attain eternal bliss, 'fhis 
leads us to consider if the early Hindus 
emphasised a life of inaction. Like 
some of the foreign writers if we should 
say at once that herein we find ** the 
highest philosophical e.xpression of the 
f)riental hostility to individuality ”♦ it 
would surely reveal our complete igno- 
rance of the principles laid down in 
our Sastras. We find distinctly laid 
down in our Sastras that when a man 
abandons actions (hence desires) merely 
as being troublesome, through fear of 
bodily affiiction, he does not obtain the 
fruit of abandonment by making such 
passionate abandonment.t Thus, far 
from encouraging a life of inaction our 
philosophers emphasised as the slokas 
quoted below will show that the indivi- 
dual in order to be able to give up 
all desires and thus become fit for the 

* History of Education — Monroe. 


last stage must pass through a stage of 
active life : 

8 10^:, 

or “a man doe.s not attain freedom 
from action merel\' by not engaging 
in action, nor iloes he attain perfection 
by mere renunciation.” 

ft I 

C*lt» II 

«• I « ^1 

or “by action alone did Janaka and the 
rest work h»r |)erfecti«>n ; and having 
regard also to the keeping of people 
(to the duties) you should perform 
action” 

I 09 

9ft ^9? 9 •t'8, i 

99 9?9lt: nH II 

»oi «« 

or “ there is nothing, o son of I'rithi ! 
for me to do in (all) the three worlds, 
nothing to acijuire which has not been 
acquired. Still 1 do engage in action, 
for should 1 at any time not engage 
without sloth in action, men would 
follow in my path from all sides ” 

C9f9flF» '»t»9 991 I 

«l*9i flt9l 

or “ to the sage who wishes to rise to 
devotion, action is said to be the means 
and to him, when he had risen to 
devotion tranquillity is said to be tijc 
means.” 
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Besides, it is said that in the early 
stages it is impossible for an individual 
to remain inactive for 

(n ft fFf^ i 

^11*11 i - 

1 1 on ^ 1 , I 
nobody ever remains even for an instant 
without performing some action ; since 
the qualities of nature constrain every- 
body, not having free-will (in the 
matter) to some action. The Hindus 
thus hold that the cessalit)n of one’s 
own desires is the last stage in 
the process of development which 
can be attained by the identification 
of one’s own will and interests with 
the life around one />. by love and 
sacrifice for beings and not by separa- 
tion from them. Hence it appears that 
the Hindus thoroughly understood that 
self-realisation depends entirely on sub- 
expression and that “ the soul grows by 
assimilating the spiritual forces that are 
about it.” The different Upanisliads also 
furnish us with instances to show that 
there was in the Hindu system siiflficient 
sctipe for the deveh)pment of individua- 
lity. In fact, self-annihilation does not 
mean, as is generally supp )sed, the sup- 
pression of the individual but it rather 
urges continual self-expansion till the 
narrow ego merges itself in the Eternal. 

With the Hindu philosophers all 
souls were originally pure, but they 
have bjco.n:? contracted by their own 
acts (cp. Froebcl). Hence by dohig good 
deeds and through the mercy of G n\ 
they will expand and become pure. The 


Hindus, therefore, like the modern edu- 
cators saw that complete self-realisation 
was possible only through finding one’s 
own relations to the world around him. 
and this again was possi^ble only through 
a self-active and harmonious life i\e, 
“ from communion with one’s fellow men 
and with the beauty and truth of the 
universe ” (cp. Herbart). Hence though 
the first and secf)nd phases of Hindu 
religious thought were antagonistic to 
the teachings of the LJpanishad the 
early Hindus did not reject them. On 
the other hand, they made it a general 
rule that to attain the last stage the 
individual must pass through the other 
two, each stage preparing for the next 
higher. Accordingly, it has been laid 
down that “ 

'f'»t 8 

or “ let a man become a householder 
after he has completed the studentship, 
let him be a dweller in the forest after he 
has been a householder and let him 
wander away after he has been a dweller 
in the forest.” 

Similar ideas also t)ccur in Mann 
5SW1W1 fwwfars: i 

f« C*t«i I 

oaiikiritn?, sts! I 
or “who after passing from order to order 
after offering sacrifices and subduing 
his senses, becomes an ascetic being 
tired with (giving) alms and offerings 
of food, gains bliss after death. Also 

ah'tr’ttfwi i 
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or “ when he has paid the three debts, let 
him apply his mind to (the attainment of) 
final liberation ; lit? who seeks if without 
having paid (his debts) sinks downwards." 

The IJindus from a very early time 
have held that each man is born a debtor ; 
that he owes first to the sages, who were 
the founders and fathers of his religion ; 
secolull)' to the gods ; thirtily to his 
parents. The first debt he repays as a 
student by a careful stud)* of the V^edas. 
The second he repays as a hoii-ie- 
holder through the performance of a 
number of sacrifices. Tlie third deIn 
he repays by ofiferings to the Manes and 
by becoming himself the father t>f 
children. When a man has thus paid 
all the three debts he is considered free 
and becomes fit f<^r applying himself 
to the attainment fjf final liberation. 

The early Hindus therfore considered 
education as a life process and different 
duties were a.ssigned to each stage in 
such a way that their due performance 
in any stage might prepare the indivi- 
dual for the next higher. In order to 
prepare himself for discharging self- 
activcly the duties of manhood the indi- 
vidual must study in the first stage of 
life the Vedas to become accpiainted with 
the moral precepts and life’s duties and 
must learn self-control by subjecting his 
mind and body to’ a course of discipline.* 

• cw: 

or “feet on which that (Upanishad) 
stands are austerities, restraint, action : the 
Vedas are all its limbs, the truth its abode.” 

V I ? 


Again to make himself fit for the third 
stage, as has been shewn before, he had 
to participate fully in the active life of 
manhood being .self-controlled and self- 
active. During this period his whole 
life was controlled by the rules laid 
<lown in the Dharma-Sastras. The.sc 
rules regulated every sphere of his 
activity ; hence not only his domestic 
and social life was regulated by them, 
but his studies, enjoyments, trades and 
the political life as well. .\nd they 
have maintained such a strong hold on 
the minds of the lliiidus that ^though 
the modern Hindu is far reiimved in 
ideas and practice from his ancestors, 
yet even to the present day the whole 
life of an orthodo.x and religious Hindu 
is controlled by rules and sanctions 
which he calls his Dharma’. To sum 
up then, in the first stage the mind 
was opened and disciplined and the 
body made fit to carry out the orders 
of the mind ; in the second, the individual 
/earned by doing the true nature <jf the 
things of the world and of its round of 
duties and thus prepared, in the third, 
he turned his attention inward to recog- 
nise the true and intimate relation 
between the individual and the eternal 
self in which was fi^und the explanation 
of the origin and the meaning of 
existence — both of man and nature. 
Hence with the early Hindu philo.sophers 
as with Froebel “ the purpose of educa- 
tion was to expand the life of the 
individual until it should comprehend 
this existence through participation in 
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the all -pervading spiritual activity.” 
Now it is clear that the Hindu philoso- 
phers instead of giving an expression 
to ‘ the hostility to individuality ’ aim at 
a greater development of individuality. 
Instead of suppressing their individuality 
“ they attain their real individuality, infi- 
nitely beyond these little selves which we 
now think of so much importance. No 
individuality will be lost ; an infinite 
and eternal individuality will be realized. 
IMeasure in little things will cease. VVe 
are finding pleasure in this little body, 
in this little individuality but how much 
greater the pleasure will be when this 
whole universe a|)|)ears as our i>wn 
body? If tliere be pleasure in these 
separate bodies, how much more when 
all bodies are one? The man who 
has realized this has attained to freedom, 
has gone beyond the dream and known 
himself in his real nature.” So not 
only does iilentity with Ciod which 
demands the cessation of all selfish 
interests and motives 'not imply 

the loss of individuality but it is the 
only means by which individuality, 
can be conserveti and developed.’ 
The ideal of the Hindus was therefore 
not a life of inaction and contemplation 
but the attainment of Divine wisdom 
through a self-controlled and self-active 
life of action. Hence the Hindu ideal 
like that of the Greeks of old 
included the two-fold ideal of '(he 
man of action' and 'the man ¥ ivtsdom' 
This is seen also from the slokas 
quoted below ; 


REVIEW. [Voh 5s No. i. 

C9 ^ ^ IW »> 

‘ I 

or “ all who worship what is not real 
knowledge (/. e. work only) egter into 
blind darkness ; those who delight in 
real knowledge (/. e. without work) enter, 
as it were, into greater darkness. 

Cl I 

or “but he who knows at the same time 
both knowledge and not- know ledge 
(/. e. action) overcomes death through 
not-knowledgc and obtains immorta- 
lity through knowledge.” 

It is interesting to note hi>w an em- 
phasis has been laid here on the com- 
bination of know ledge with action and 
the correspondin^r pedagogical principle 
that no real abstraction is possible unless 
in and through the concrete experiences. 

Pedagogical Aspects of 
Religion . 

It may be noted here that from what 
has been said before may be inferred a 
few pedagogical principles of no mean 
value. By prescribing that the individual 
must pass through the different asrttmas 
the Hindus hold that every individual 
will have to take the steps which the 
human race has taken to come to the 
highest pinnacle of religious thought. 
This corresponds almost to what is called 
the Parallelism between the Individual 
and Race Development. Again, as we 
have seen, the Hindus have assigned to 
each asrama the culture material of the 
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corresponding stage of development* of 
the race. This principle sounds like 
the modern Culture Epochs Theory which 
demands that the arrangemertt of the 
matter of instruction must be deter- 
mined by the historical stages of human 
culture as well as by the stages of 
development of the race. Again by 
holding that only by active participation 
was one able to attain self-realisation, 
they anticipated another important peda- 
gogical princi|)Ie viz. Le-^rn by tioiutr. 
Thirrlly, the Hindus have held that 
duties must be done for their own 
sake witlniut any hope of a reward 
in this or future life.* Now the acti- 
vities that arc pursued for their own 
sake become the ‘self-active representa- 
tion of the inner — representation of the 
inner from inner necessity and impulse.' 
In fact the training the Hindu boy 
receivefi during his pupilage was inten- 
ded to develop in him such an attitude 
nf miiiti and habit that he might perform 
self-actively, successfully and easily the 
duties of manhoorl \^^ the second stage 
of life. Thus from the emphasis laid 
by the Hindus on doing one’s dut\’ 

t5^ ^ vit^r: w: 1 

mi 

or “ When prescribed action is performed, < > 
Arjiina ! abandoning nttachnirnt and fruit also, 
merely because it ought to be performed, that 
is deemed to be a great abandonment.” 


for its own sake emerges the principle 
that one’s action must always be self- 
initiatcf/. Hence it appears that the 
Hindus had like hToebel for their motto 
self-control and self activity. Lastly in 
holding that each stage of life was 
preparatory to the ne.xt higher one, the 
Hintlus had given expression tf> the 
principle of continuity that is so much 
emphasised by the modern educators. 
Again it will not be out of place here 
tr) mention that Kapila the founder of 
the Sankhya philosophy first of all 
proponndtMl the doctrine of evolution 
which now plays such an important part 
in the Biological and Pedagogical world. 
He says ‘there cannot be production of 
something out of nothing ; that which 
is not cannot be developed into that 
which is. The production of what does 
not already exist (potentially) is impos- 
sible, like a horn on a man.’*f Thus 
we find that almost all the important 
modern pedagogical principles can be 
deduceil from the principle vinderlying 
the religion and philosophy of the 
Hindus. 

N0GKNM)RA NATH MaJUMDER. 


t Hinduism — W. Moniers. 
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ECONOMIC BISTORT OF EARLY 
INDIA. 

( Second Paper J : 

Based on the (Ihinkse Travellers. 

1 Land. 

Of all the Kingdoms of India, the 
towns of Magadha were specially large, 
and the i^eople were rich and prosper- 
ous. The land of lliranya Parvata* 
was well cultivated and productive.^ 
The land of Champa’ was level and 
fertile. It was regularly cultivated and 
productive.'* The land of Kalimjhara'* 
was loamy and was regularly cultivaed.** 
The soil of Maghada was rich and fertile 
and the grain cultivation was abundant. 
There was an unusual sort of rice grown 
in Magadha, the grains of which were 
extraordinarily large, sweet-.scented, and 
of an exquisite flavour. It was com- 
monly called “ the rice for the use of 
the great.” It was specially remarkable 
for its shining erdor." 

** An honest man should permanently 
keep away from tilling the land,” that 
is what one of the Chinc.se travellers 

(1) Mughyr 

(2) Hievm Tsang — Reals Edition V’’ol 2, 
Page 191 

(3) Country i\vov\nd RhagaVpure. 

(4) Hieun Tsang 2. 191 

(5) It has not as yet been fully identified : 
evidently it was near Champa 

(6) Hieun Tsang Beal 2. 193 

(7) Hieun Tsang Beal 2. 182 


I-Tsing observes.** In another place 
he ob.serves, “tilling of land should be 
done according to its proper manner 
(/. e. to tail land for oneself is not per- 
missible but to do so^ for a Buddhist 
community is allowable). So 4 sowing 
and planting are not against the teach- 
ing of a great one. “The same traveller 
ob.serves that." According to the 
Vinaya, it is allowable for a Vikshu to try 
to gain profits on behalf of the Brother- 
hootl tilling land and injuring life is not 
permitted in the Budha’s teaching for 
there is nothing so great in injuring 
in.sects and hindering proper action as 
agriculture.** Hence honest man hates 
the cumbersome work of a farm and 
permanently keeps away from it‘® 
carrying with him a pot and a bowl. 
He again observes, ‘ In the books 
written, we have not seen the slightest 
reference to acres of land that might 
lead to sinful and wrongful livelihood." 
l-tsing again la\ s down that “ One 
must not dig the ground.”' ' 

2. Produotion. 

We learn frt)m the Chinese travellers 
that in Magadha rice was plentiful, hut 
wheat was scarce. Ghee, oil, milk, were 
found everywhere. Millet was rare. 
There were sweet melons ; sugar-canes 
and tubers were abundant, but edible 


(8) I-Tsing : Dr. Takakusei’s edition 61. 

^y) I- Ibid. 62 

(10) Has been explained by I-Tsing as 
(reject and gallop away for ever). 

(11) 1-Tsing97 
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mallows were rare, indeed very scarce 
Turnip grew in snfRcient quantities. 
Grain cultivation was* abundant tiiere. 
Flowers and fruits were abundant. 
There was a« peculiar fort of rice pro- 
duced in the regions of Hiranya Parvata 
scent of which when cooked could reach 
Rajgriha from Hiranya l^arvat.*- 

Share of the produce. 

When a cornfit^ld was cultivated by 
the Sangha a share in the produce was 
given to the monastic .servants or some 
other families by whom the tilling was 
done. Kvery product was divi<led into 
six parts, and one-sixth was levied by 
the Sangha. The Sangha had to pro- 
vide the bulls, as well as the gr«»und 
for cultivation, while the Sangha was 
responsible for nothing else. Some- 
times the division of the product was 
modified accord iitg to the seasons. In 
this connection two observations of 
I-T.sing are worth quoting, (i) “Mo.st 
of the monasteries in the West follow 
the above custom. But there are some 
which are avaricious and do not divide 
the produce, but the priests them.selves 
give out the work to servants, male and 
female, and see that the farming is 
properly done. Those who observe 
moral precepts do not eat food given 
by such persons, for Vt is thought that 
such priests themselves plan out the 
work and support themselves by wrong 
Itveli-hood ; because in urging on hired 

12. Hieun Tsang : Beal 2. 193. 


servants, by force, one is apt to become 
passionate, the seeds may be broken, 
and insects be much injured while the 
soil is tilled. Hence an honest man 
hates the cumbrous work of a farm and 
permanently keeps away from it”. 
(2) “When I for the first time visited 
Tamralipti, I saw in a sejuare outside 
the mon.'isierv s<»me of its tenants, who 
having entt red there, dividerl some 
vegetables, into three portions and 
having presented one of the three to 
the priests retired taking the other 
portions with them. I could not 
understand what they did, and asked 
of the venerable Mahayana Pradip what 
was the motive ? He replied “that the 
priests in this mona.stery are mostly 
observers of the precepts. As cultiva- 
tion by the priests themselves is prohi- 
bited by the great sage, they suffer their 
taxable lands, to be cultivated by others 
freely, and partake a ))ortion only of the 
products. Thus they live their just 
lives, avoiding wordly affairs, and free 
from the faults of de.stroying lives by 
ploughing and watering fields”.* '* 

Cloth, Clothing etc., 

Silk was then evidently manufac- 
tured in India. I-Tsing observes 
"such deeds as begging personally for 
cocoons containing silkworms or 
witnessing the killing of insects are not 
permissible, even to a layman, much 
less to those whose hearts asf)irc to 

13. I-Tsinf 62. 
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final emaiici patten.” Hut supposing 
a donor should bring and present some 
such thing as silk cloth, then it should be 
accepted.” These cocoons were used for 
preparing a Kashaya robe of a Brother. 

The ecclesiatical garments used were 
stitched and sown at random without 
regard to the threads of cloth being 
lengthways and crosswa) s. The period 
of making did not exceed 3 or 
5 days.* ** 

Kausaya was the name for the silk- 
worms, and the silk which was reared 
from them, was also called by the same 
name.*'’' I-Tsing observes that “it is 
a very valuable thing and is prohibited 
to be used as a mattress.” It appears 
that 6ne linen was then difficult to 
procure for the same traveller observes. 
“As to fine and rough silk, these are 
allowed by Buddha. What is the 
use of laying down rules for a strict 
prohibition of silk? The four Nikayas of 
the Vinaya of all the first parts of India 
use a silk garment. Why should we reject 
the silk which was reared from them 
and seek the fine linen that is difficult 
to be procured ? But if the refusal 
of the use of the silk to exercise com- 
passion comes from the highe.st motives 
of pity, because silk is manufactured 
by injuring life, it it quite reasonable 
that they should avoid the use of silk 
to exercise compassion on animate 
beings." 

14. Ibid S9- 

1^. Ibid 60. 


Besides silk-cloths, we "meet with 
“Fine white cloth. Coloured cloth, 
and* cloth used for .screening one’s bed. 
Pillow covers were made of linen. 
Embroidered or ornamented cloth was 
not allowed to be used by the Buddhists. 
Garments used by a houseless priest 
had to be dyed and various things are 
mentioned as used for dyeing. Dyes 
prepared from mulberry bark and blue 
and green colours were prohibited. 
Mention is also made of white soft 
cloth. More clothing was of course 
used in winter than in summer. 

Lands ihattels, etc , mentioned in 
the Chinese accounts. 

1 -Tsing quotes a verse from the Ud.vna : 
Lands, houses, shops, bed-gear, 
Copper, iron, leather, razors, jars 
Cloths, rod.s, cattle, drink, food, 
Medicine, couches, the three kinds of 
Precious things made or unmade. 
These should be classed as divisible. 
Or indivisible according to their 
Character. ” 

Iron and copper instruments or 
implements included large or small iron 
bowl.s, small copper bowKs, door-key.s, 
needles, girnlct.s, razor.s, knives, iron- 
ladles, braziers, axes, chisels ; earthen 
utensils included, bowls, pitchers, oil- 
pots, waterbasins. Besides mention is 
also made of wooden and bamboo 
implements, leather bedding, male and 
female servants, liquor, food and corn, 
houses, vegetable gardens, cloaks, bath- 
ing shirts, water proofs, slippers,. There 
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were also djAuble-cloaks, upper-garments, 
mat, water-strainer, etc. 

The word liquor calls for some 
comment. The traveller I-Tsing say-^**** 
“wine, if not, nearly sour, is to be buried 
in the ground, and when it has turned 
into vinegar, the priests ma\- u.se it." 
But he continues if it remains sweet, 
it must be thrown away but it must not 
be sold. For the great Buddha has 
said, “Ye Vikshus, who have been 
ordained by me must not give wine 
to others nor take it yourselves. Do 
not put wine into \our mouths even 
so little as a drop fallen from the point 
of a reed." 

* Honorarium to scholars and 
Sangharama 

The land in the pos.session of the 
Xalanda Monastery con taine.d' more than 
200 villages. They were beJstowed upon 
it by kings of many generations. South- 
west of the convent of Gunamati, 
Miuen Tsaiig came t»» a .solitary hill 
on which was a convent which the 
master of the Sastras had caused to 
be built out of the funds of a village 
which was given to him by the king. 
I-Tsing al.so says that “the Indian 
monasteries po.ssess special allotments 
of land and there is also mention of 
givers presenting villages or fields in 
order to maintain the priests in re- 
sidence.” 17 

J. Samaddak. 

t6. Ibid 191. 

17. Vide my dtst article on this subject. 


ANCIENT AND POPULAR 
IDEAS OF COMETS. 

Bv IRENK K. Tove Warner. 

Comets with historical associations of 
very interesting character are often 
heard of. It may, therefore, be of .some 
service to give a few ancient and 
popular ideas as to the nature and 
supposed mission of the.se mysterious 
visitors from the boundless realms of 
space. It is strange that in the 
Middle Ages many erroneous ideas 
were prevalent, especially as the Chal- 
deans. acc*)rding to some authorities, 
were [)ractically modern and correct in 
their views, their belief being that comets 
like planets, move in regular courses, 
and are invisible at times, owing to 
their recession from the sun and earth, 
and their periods may be known by 
observation. Seneca al.so held these 
opinions, but he was in the minorit)', 
as I.S too often the case with tho.se who 
are in advance of their Age. 

The great philo.sopher, Aristotle, 
who.se writings on many subjects held 
supreme sway over the civilised portion 
of the world until the Middle Ages, 
believed that the heavens were incor- 
ruptible and unchangeable, and that 
comets could not be reckoned as belong- 
ing to the heavenly bodies, but that 
they were only exhalations rai.scd into 
the upper regions of \.V\e a\r, \vV\ere 
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they blazed for a time and then were 
entirely destroyed as soon as they 
ceased lo be visible. Other ancient 
ideas are equally wide of the truth. 
Amongst many that could be mentioned 
are those of : Metroclorus, who thought 
they were “ reflections from the sun ; 
Democritus, “ a concout’se of several 
stars”; Strabo, “the splendour of a 
starenvolped in a cloud”; Keracletes 
of i’ontus, “an elevated cloud which 
gave out much light ” ; Kpigenes. “ some 
terrestrial matter that liad caught fire 
and was agitated by the wind;” 
Anaxagoras, “.^parUs from the elementary 
fire ” ; and Xenophanes, “ a motion and 
spreading out of clouds which caught 
fire.” They were also considered wan- 
dering stars (the word “ cojnet ” literally 
means a “hairy star”) an<l meteors, 
having a purely atmospheric origin. 

There arc a few allegorical descrip- 
tions in llie New Testament which 
imply that the Biblical writers had 
noticed and knew something about 
comets. St. jude speaks of '' wandering 
stars for whom the blackness of dark- 
ness hath been reserved for ever and 
in Revelation we read, “ there fell from 
heaven a great star, burning as a torch 
this expression is frequently used to 
describe a comet in ancient MSS. Per- 
haps the very vivid dc.scription of the 
dragon in Revelation served as a type 
to later writers, who possibly thought 
that the dire prophecies were being 
fulfilled by the apparitions they so much 
dreaded, and thus, in terror, they beheld 


in the sky the pictures they had con- 
jured up in their imagination and 
invested with such awful portent. By 
comparing the account in Revelation 
with the descriptions of comets which 
appeared in the Middle Ages we are 
at once struck with the resemblance. 
The picture in the sacred Book is as 
follows : — “ There was seen another sign 
in heaven ; and behold, a great red 
dragon, having seven heads and ten 
horns, and upon his heads seven 
diadems. And his tail draweth the 
third part of the stars of heaven^' 

With the acceptance of the Coperni- 
can conception of the Solar System, 
that is, the central and controlling 
positon of the sun, man was taught the 
true and subordinate position of the earth 
in the Universe. This was a blow to 
his pride, for whilst the Ptolemaic ideas 
held sway, the earth was regarded as 
of primary importance, and the whole 
heavens and the glory of them as 
merely created for the benefit of her 
inhabitants. l*ossibly it was as much 
for this very human rcahon as for a 
mistaken notion of the teaching of the 
Scriptures that the Copernican theories 
did not gain ground very rapidly*, it 
is little wonder, then, that such an 
apparation as that of an unknown 
“ blazing ” star was beheld with awe, 
and more often dismay, as presaging 
evil to some potenate or a great 
calamity to the nations ; but sometime.s, 
happily, the idea of its baleful influence 
gave way lo a mote healthy ieeling, 
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and the cmnet was regarded as a herald 
to announce the birth of a great man, 
or a “ pillar of cloud by^ day and of, fire 
by night ” to lead a favourite general 
on to victory. No doubt clever leaders 
took advantage of the popular supersti- 
tit)n and fostered the belief of their 
followers that it was an omen of success 
and a visible pledge of the Divine 
assistance thus bringing about the 
desired result, although from a different 
reason to that assigned, Diodorus 
Siculus says ( li. C. 344 ) : “ On the de- 
parture of the expedition of Timoleon 
from Corinth for Sicily the gods 
announced his success and future 
greatness by an extraordinary prodigy ; 
a burning torch appeared in the heavens 
for an entire night and went before the 
fleet into Sicily. ’’ In the year n. C. 48, 
during the war between Ca:sar and 
Pompey, Lucanus says that “a comet, 
that terrible star which upsets the 
powers of earth, showed its portentous 
hair.” 

The fall of famous cities has been 
connected with the apparition of these 
dreaded visitors, such as the comet 
which shone over Constantinople when 
great misfortunes were impending in 
the year A. I). 400, and also when the 
city was captured by the Latins in 1204. 
The fall of Rome was preceded by a 
comet, when the Eternal City fell into 
the hands of Alaric, the Goth. Josephus 
records that a large comet appeared 
over Jerusalem when \l was besieged 
by Titus, and that It was visible for a 


whol! year. Another caused great 
consternation in A. D. 1000, and was 
thought to announce the end of the 
world, as this event had been predicted 
to take place in that year. 

Cometary Legends , — In the year R. C. 

1 194 we arc told by llyginus that on 
the fall of Troy, Eleclra. one of the 
Pleiades, quitted the company of her 
six sisters and passed along the heavens 
towards the Arctic Pole, where she 
remained visible in tears and with 
dishevelled hair, to which the name of 
comet is applied.” This probably refers 
to a comet which passed from Taurus 
to the North l*olc. We are informed 
by Pliny that in R. c . 975 the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians felt the dire effects of 
a comet. It “ appeared all on fire, and 
was twisted in the form of a wreath, 
and had a hideous aspect ; it was not 
so much a star as a knot of fire.” It 
is strange how ignorance invested a 
truly beautiful sight with such a repul- 
sive and terrifying aspect. According 
to the same historian a comet in the 
form of a horn was visible at the time 
of the battle of Salamis (b. c. 480). 

In the legendary history of Merlin, 
the ancient British enchanter, it is 
stated that on the appearance of a comet 
he prophesied that Liter, the brother of, 
Ambrosius, on the death of the latter 
should rule the kingdom ; that a ray form 
the comet which pointed towards Gaul 
presaged a son who should be born to 
b\m aud wbo sbou\d be gveal'm power ; 
and that the ray “ that goes towards 
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Ireland represents a daughter, of whom 
thou shalt be the father, and her sons 
and grandsons shall reign over all the 
Britons.” These prophecies were justi- 
fied by facts, but they were probably 
written, like so many others have been, 
after the event. 

Comets which have "annon ced" birth 
and death, — At the birth of Mithridates 
a comet appeared, which remained 
visible for 70 days. We are told that 
“the heavens appeared all on fire ; the 
comet occupied the fourth part of the 
sky, and its brilliancy was superior to 
that of the sun.” And tiie same kind 
of comet is reported to have been 
visible for 70 days when that monarch 
ascended the throne. A comet which 
appeared in A. I). 132 was regarded as 
the soul of Anti nous. In A. i). 858 a 
comet was .seen before the death of 
Pope Benedict III. ; in 869 another 
announced the death of Lotharius the 
Younger ; in 875 that of Louis II. ; and 
in 877 that of Charles the Bald. A 
brilliant comet w.is visible lV»r 40 days 
and 40 nights at the time of the Emperor 
Constantine’s birth in A. n. 904, and 
another heralded his death in 959. A 
comet which appearetl for three weeks in 
the year 942 caused, according to the 
chroniclers, ‘'a great deal of mortality 
amongst oxen !” Boleslas I. and 
Casimir, kings of Poland, .saw one of 
these portents before their death. Our 
own kings were not neglected, for a 
comet “announced" the death of 
Richard I., “the Lion heart,” and 


another that of James II., .King of 
Scotland, in 1460. The Jews thought 

the comet of 1 208 was a sign of the 

• • 

coming of their long-expected Messiah. 
A trilliaiU and beautiful comet which 
appeared in \\, C, 40 or 43 \^as regarded 
by the Romans as the soul of the great 
Julius Cm.sar endowed with divine 
honours ! 

R/i nf s Description . — This historian 
has given us a very quaint description 
of the different kinds of comets. 
“Some,” he says, “frighten us by their 
blood-coloured mane ; their bristling 
hair rises towards the heaven. The 
bearded ones let their long hair fall 
down like a majestic beard. . . The 

horse-comet repre.sents the mane of a 
horse which is violently agitated as by a 
circular, or, rather, cylindrical motion.” 
He made a very good guess at the truth 
ill the latter statement, for modern 
observation has taught us that the tails 
of some comets do rotate about the 
nucleus or head. He continues : 
“There are bristling comets ; they are 
like the skins of beasts with their hair 
on, anil are surrounded by a nebulosity. 
Lastly, the hair of a comet sometimes 
takes the form of a lance.” 

In A. I). 1500 there appeared a “comet 
of bad omen,” which was popularly held 
responsible for the storm which caused 
the death of Bartholomew Diaz on his 
voyage from Brazil to the Cape of Good 
Hope. There is an extremely thrilling 
and dramatic account of the comet of 
1527, which, I think, was written by 
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an observer gifted with a most remark- 
able and lively imagination. He say^ : 
“The length (of the xomet) was .of a 
bloody colour, inclining to saffron. 
From the top of its train appeared a 
bended arm, in the hand whereof was 
a huge sword in the instant posture 
of striking. From the star proceeded 
dusky raies, like a hairy tail : on the 
side of them other raies like javellins 
or lesser swords, as imbrued in blood, 
between which appeared human faces 
of the colour of blackish clouds with 
rough hair and beards !” Many people 
were ill with sheer fright on beholding 
this truly “awful comet.” 

Those who prophesied mislorluiie on 
the apparition of a comet left Iheinsclves 
a convenient loop-hole of escape if the 
expected calamity did n«»t take place. 
If things occurred as they predictc<l, 
well and good, and they were regarded 
as great prophets, but if they did not, 
then “the prayers of penitence had 
turned aside the wrath of God,” so 
that whatever happened, the astrologers 
were right in the eyes of the multitude, 
riiey also taught that any event fore- 
told by the comet might not take 
place for one or more periods of 40 
years. 

In the “History of Prodigies” we 
read ; “ These signs and prodigies 

give warning that the end of the world 
is come, and wdth it the terrible last 
judgement of God,” and this idea was 
held by most people until about the 
end of the 17th century. The comet 


of 1630 was associated by Ripamontiiis 
with a great pestilence. 

.•\ very brilliant comet which ppeareil 
in i6<So was, perhaps, the last to be 
regarded as a prodigy. The wiklesi 
terror prevailed, some believing that 
another deluge was coming as “water 
was always announced by fire.” Manx* 
people made their wills and gave their 
propi-rty to the(*hnrch; whilst nthers 
thought that some person of exalted 
rank would die. To add to the general 
panic, it was reported that a hen at 
Rt)mc had laid an egg on which was 
drawn the picture of a comet. Heriirniilli 
sakl at this time: “That if the body 
of a comet is not a visible sign of 
the anger of God, the (at/ may be"' 
Iwen Whiston considered it possible 
that the approach of a comet cau.scd 
the Biblical deluge. Newton, on the 
contrarx*, maintained that they were 
beneficial, and fed the sun with light 
and heat. He also thought that the 
most useful parts of the atmosphere 
were derived from them. 

Modern Panics. -Aw 1773 ^ 1 * Paris 
xvas terrified by the approach of a 
comet which, according to a memoir by 
Lalande, might come within about 
40,000 miles of the earth and cause 
(through pressure) the sea to leave its 
bed and rover part of the land. The 
popular fear subsided xvhen he stated 
that, in any case, this would not happen 
until after 20 years. Biela’s comet, 
which returned in 1832, also caused 
much dismay xvhen Damoiseau found 
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by calculation that it would pass 
through the plane of the earth’s orbit 
on October 29. The papers immediate- 
ly concluded that a collisiofl would 
take place, and that our globe would 
be destroyed ; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the earth was about a month’s 
journey from the threatened point in 
her orbit. Similar scares occurred in 
1840, 1857, and 1872. With the advance 
of science and the spread of astronomi- 
cal knowledge, all fears have passed 
away, and there are but few writers 
left who seriou.sl)* believe that any 
terrible calamity would happen, even 
if a cometary body succeeded in pene- 
trating the dense atmosphere of the 
earth. In these days, when celestial 
occurrences are subjected to rigid 
scientific inquiry, leaving little room 
for imagination, it is, perhaps, of some 
interest to quote again the ancient 
records of the time when men groped 
for the truth, and lived daily in a world 
of “ wonders ” far beyond their powers 
of description or comprehension, and 
with every modern discovery of the 
laws of the Universe, our awe but 
increases until we are censtrained to 
cry : “ Great and marvellous are Thy 
works, and Thy wonders past finding 
out, and in Thy temple everything saith 
* Glory.* ; 

Thk Knowledge.” 


GLORIES OF THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 

VI. 

ft 

We shall now turn to another 
characteristic quality of the Tanmatras 
or subtle elements, viz, their liability to 
to ceaseless change. Although there 
are but few texts directly connecting 
the Tanmatras with this quality, their 
liability ma>- be inferred from other 
texts of a common nature quoted 
below : — 

(^) \ 2^fa: H That is to say, 

primordial cosmic matter is liable to 
ceaseless change — Sruti. Nilkanth de- 
fines WVm as or that 

which undergoes change every instant. 

(^) r* I 

sffvs I Primordial matter thoiif'h eternal 
is devoid of consciousness and under- 

goes ceaseless change for (the enjoy- 
ment) of another than herself- — Sruti. 

(O) ft 'fttw I 

I The Gunas or attributes are 
by nature liable to change — Sankhya- 
Tatwa-Koumudi. 

(•) ft I 

I Hy the accretion and seggre- 

gation of qualities is brought about the 
change of the qualified — Nyaya-Darsan. 

(t) I 

*ff%| I The difTerentiation of qualities is 
brought about by time, while constant 
change is an inherent quality of matter. 
— Smriti. 
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Impermanence is the characteristic 
quality of all substances at all times 
and under all circumstances — Hud* Ibis- 
tic Piiilosophy. Nowhere has the doc- 
trine of iiHFpermancnce been carried to 
such rigorous extremity as in the 
philosophical writings of the Ihidhists. 
Says, Professor Rh\s Davids in his 
‘Early Hudhism*: “With them there is 
no Being, there is only a Becoming. 
The state of every individual is un- 
stable, temporary, sure to pass away. 
Even in things we find, in each indivi- 
dual, Fqrm anil other Material ipialities. 
In living organisms there is a continually 
ascending scries of mental qualities. 
It is the union of th<?se that makes 
the individual. Every person or thing 
or goil is therefore a putting together, 
a compound. Anil in each individual 
without any exception, the relation of 
its component parts is ever changing, 
is never the same fi^r two consecutive 
moments.”* 


* It may ntH be ^iener.aUy known that the 
hudhisi Theory of the Universe includes no 
soul. The rive senses, sensations arisinj* from 
objects and all emotions and intellectual pro- 
cesses conslitutini; the Vijnana ( ) of the 

lludhists, takes up the place of “ soul ” c>f the 
orthodox systems of Indian philosophy. Mill 
unlike soul, it is liable to ceaseless change 
and is dependent upon «and really bounil up 
with the body. It is ver>' doubtful whether 
Hndha himself laid down any positive opini*m 
on the existence or non-existence of soul or 
left it as a matter of mere uncertainty. The 
latter is probably the right surmise as will 


According to the Rishis t>f ancient 
India, change *>r modificati(nt is of two 
kiii<ls, Vikura^ ( ) and V'h’arta 

( The^distinction between the 

twi> ‘s ajitly deJHrribed in the following 
couplet : 

0- 

.ippear from a perusal of the following passages 
tit curinji in the ‘ Totthapa'da Sulla.’ In the 
Suita, to the (|uestion whether, the soul is the 
same as the body or iliftercni from it, asked 
by l*otthapada, Ihidha answers : -‘ This ((iiestion 
is not calculated to protit, it is not concernetl 
with the Norm (Dhamina), it does not redound 
e\ en to the elements of rij^ht omtUtet, nor to 
detachment, nor to pin itic.ition from lusts, nor 
to quietude, nor tci tranquilisation of he;in, 
nor to real knowledge, nor to the insight 
(of the higher stages of the l*ath), nor to 
Xirvan.a. rherefore is it that I ex|)rcss no 
r)pinir)n on it.” In anotheu' p.irt of the same 
Sulla, he says “ .Some things, lh>lthapada, I have* 
laid tlown as tertain, i»thcr things 1 h.’ivc; 
declared uncertain. 'The latter arc those ten 
<|UCstions that you raised and for the reasons 
given I hold them matters of uncertainty.’' In 
his discourse entitled the ‘Foundation of the 
kingdom of Kighteousness, preached at lleneras 
to his five first disciples, instead of any positive 
opinion on the n.'ilure of soul, we rind him 
very cautiously dilating on the absence of any 
stt^n of soul in the constituent elements of a 
human body. In another place we tind him 
answering an itinerant questioner of the nature 
of soul, eternity etc:, that none but :i Huddha 
can understand these things. It is very- 
probable that the rapid discussions of these 
most intricate as well as the highest problems 
of human knowledge by the uninitiated as well 
as the half-initiated — which inste.-id of bringing 
any good to society as well as the individuals 
composing it were productive of unending 
evils in the time of lUidha, such as, profitless 
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That is to say whfn a cs^se under- 
goes a substantial change of name and 
form to produce an action or effect, it 
is called ‘ Vikara ’ or Parinam ( ) ; 
but when no such actual change fyf 
name and form takes place, it is callefl 
* Vivarta.* In ‘Vikara’ there is not only 
a change of name and form but of 
substance also, such as the change of 
milk into curd, while ‘Vivarta* is an 
apparent change as when through defect 

(hvcrsity of opiiii<»ns, uncertainty 
of conduct, resentment made a deep 

impression on Hudha as evidenced by bis 
disi’ourse entitled ‘the Itrahmajala Sutta.’ 
Hence we find him strictly interdicting the 
discussion of these questions called ‘Indcter- 
minates’ by any of his disciples trending along 
the Aryan path chalked out by him, whose 
ultimate goal was the attainment of Arah.atship. 
A practical, supplemental and reformative 
religion like the one preacheil by Budha, might 
well leave »>ut these problems of a merely 
speculative nature as matters of faith only, 
but would that justify «)nc in declaring that 
Budhu himself denied the existence of soul ? 
As a matter t)f fact these * Indericrminates ’ of 
the time of Budha arc still the iiidetcrminates 
t>f the various systems of Hindu philosophy 
and resting as they do on a basis of faith, 
await the magical wand of Science to be 
turned into conviction. 

+ nritfft^i I 

•refill ^ I 

OTtft 


of vision or of light a rope appears 
like a serpent. 

According to sage Ya'ska, the change 
or 'modification called Vikara ( or 

) consists of six phases viz. birth, 
existence, growth, slight* daily change, 
daily wear-and-tear and destruction.* 
Every material substance is liable to 
these six kinds of modifications. By 
‘birth and destruction* is to be under- 
stood change of conditions only and 
not the production of something which 
did not at all exist before, nor the total 
annihilation of that which existed ju.st 
now : aflKWt*.- 

I It 

According to the Sankhyists, Prakriti 
or undifferentiated cosmic matter does 
not of itself undergo any change, unless 
and until its equilibrium is disturbed by 
the presence of Purusha or Soul, when 
changes are induced in it in the same 
way as a magnet converts a piece of 
iron into a temporary magnet, by 
imparting its [)roperties t) it, the 
moment the iron is brought under the 
influence of the magnet. J The changes 
or modifications undergone by Prakriti 
or Cosmic matter are of the nature of 
Vika'ra or Parina'm as the following 


wtfcv *rn^fcv 

*Tir: i 

t ffwc^ ^f¥tc4i ffwev I 
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couplet quoted from the Sankhya-Kari- 
ka will show : — 

Primordial Cosmic matter is not the 
ertect or modification of any cause, the 
seven principles beginning witli Mahat 
being the modificatory causes and the 
modified effects of their immediate 
successors and predecessors respectively, 
partake of the nature of both Prakriti 
or originating cause and Vikriti «>r 
modified effects, while the other i6 prin- 
ciples consisting of the ten organs of 
sense and action, mind and the five 
gross elements are to be consi<lercd as 
modifications oiily. l^urusha or Soul 
is neither the modificatory cause of 
any effect nor the modified effect of 
any cause. The Sa'nkhyists do also 
uphold the co-eternity of matter and a 
plurality of (individual) souls as the 
following texts will verify : — 

(i) nui’ifftiic’t 

I '•’ft 'J 

«lf%^ C5f« I 
till 

C"5fw I I 

“ VVe shall now describe the points 
of similarity and dissimilarity between 
Purusha (Soul) and Prakriti (Cosmic 
matter). These are — both are without 
beginning, both infinite, signless and 
eternal. Primordial cosmic matter is 
one, insensible, endowed with three 


qualities, containing within itself the 
productive potentiality of a seed* and 
is moreover non-indifferent. Purushas 
(Souls) are many in number, sentient, 
devoid of (Qualities, devoid of any 
productive potentiality and are also 
indifferent — Susruta-Sanhita. 

(2) I 

I t 

The Sankhyists sa\' that Avyakta 
or undifferentiated cosmic matter is 
one, while I’urushas or Souls are many- 
Mahabharat. 'Phe Sankhyists do also 
maintain that the mollifications «>f 
Prakriti or Cosmic matter are onlx* for 
the enjoyment and liberation ( C^W- 
) of the individual Soul J which 

♦ riie prodiii:tivtr potentiality of the sijctl 
has ever been a theme •>f iinendin>> interest to 
poets and men of letter of every i i\ ilised nation 
of all aj^es and dimes* but perhaps nowhere 
so beautifully expressed as in the following 
couplets by Henry Baker : 

Each seed includes a plant : that a>>ain, 

Has otlier sceil7», which other plants contain ; 

Those tithcr plants have all their seeds, and 

those 

More plants again, suc cessively inclose. 

“ Thus, every single berry that we find, 

Has, really, in itself whole forests of its kind, 

Empire and wealth one acorn may dispense, 

Hy fleets to sail a thous.ind agc*s hence.” 

fn« I 

{ (1) I 

nwtiWw: >!<: 1 

I 
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does not in any way influence the suc- 
cessive modiflcations except by inducing 
a change in the equipoised qualities of 
the cosmic matter through close poximity 
or contiguity.* Kapila is also against 
the assumption of a second less supreme 
God, hence his system of philosophy is 
known as ‘Niriswara Sankhya’ /. e. 
Sankhya without God.+ 

It will be seen from the above that 
although Sankhya system of philosophy 
upholds the evolution of the universe to 
have resulted from the interaction of 
life and matter, it does not in any 
way clear up the mystery of the nature 
of that interaction. The Sankhyists do 
simply say that the modifications of 
the nature of Vikara or Parinam are of 
inert cosmic matter and do spontaneous- 
ly take place in the presence of Purusha 

f^: 0 

(2) fnwt i 

*!Tt«ri I 

ttfftPici: I 

1 

rhe sysifui of |)liilosv)|)hy pr(iiiiul>;ale(l Vjy 
Taunjali i'> ^onerally r.illcd ‘Seswiir’ nr tlicistic 
Sankhy;i in oppositiun to i)ic ‘Niriswara’ nr 
af;no!ftic Sankhya of Kapila, because in 
system, known as Vo>*a- Darsan, ihc 

existence of t'lod is acknowledged, although 
rataniali '* (iotl is a kind of ruriisha dev<»id of 
liability to pain, .u non and their results, as well 
as desires : 


or individual Soul, just as rhilk spon- 
taneously flows in the udder of the 
cow when its calf- is present near by.* 
The Vedantists, on the other hand, 
while maintaining the esj^ential unity 
of creation and the eternal existence 
of a supreme creator without a second, 
arc much divided amongst themselves 
regarding the ultimate nature of Soul 
and matter, the manner of interaction 
of the two as well as the nature of the 
modifications brought about by such 
interaction. Of the most famous ex- 
ponents of the vedanlic system of 
philosophy Sankara perhaps stands 
unique in his [)ersistent denial of the 
existence of any other entity than an 
Impersonal Self without a second, which 
is the only reality, full (T consciousness, 
full of blis« unalloyed with bitterness 
of any kind /. t\ Sachidamtndamaya 
Brahma, With .Sankara the universe 
with its heterogeneity is an illusory 
concept bro\ight about by ignorance or 
avidya ( ). Hence, with the des- 

truction i>r disappearance of ignorance 
and the rise <d true knowledge or vidya 
the illusion disappears when the indivi- 
dual merges in and becomes unified 
with the Universal Soul or Paramatma. 
Thus we find Sankara to be an advocate 
of what is called the vivarta-vada 
( ). according to which the 

'8«it I 
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heterogeneity is to be regarded as the 
apparent and not the real modifications 
of Brahma, brought • about by * the 
illusive character of Maya. ♦ Sankara’s 
‘Maya’ is sojnething which can only 
l)e expressed in his own language : — 

“ It (Maya) is neither existence nor 
non-existence, nor partaking of the 


♦ The (lihVrcncc* between ‘Maya’ and 
VXvidya’ is very dearly expressed in the folluw- 
ing couplets cpioted from the I’am liada^i of 
Madhavacharjya generally known as X’idyaranya 
Swami, It will he seen that accoialing to 
Madliavaeharjya, etjuipoised I’rakriti reflecting 
Hrahnia called Chidanandamaya ( ) 

becomes divided into two kinds, namely ‘Maya* 
and ‘Avidya.’ When there is a prep<indcrancc 
<)f pure Satwaguna, such I’rakriti is then called 
*Maya" and as such is subject to Itrahina for 
creative purposes, who is then called the 
ominiscienl creator. W'ith a preponderam e of 
impure .Satwaguna, Prakriti is called Avidya 
and as such overpowers the omnis< icnce ami 


nature of the two, although divided, it 
is really' undivided but does not partake 
of the nature of both, though corporate 
it appears as incorporate, but certainly 
is not matle up of the nature of the 
two. It is something extremely wonder- 
ful and not capable of l>eing described 
in words.” — Sankara. 

( Continued ) 

omnipoteme of llrahma, (hanging him into 
a variet>‘ of individual Souls or Jivas, all pa \ i- 
potent, parvisc ient and dependent 

5 c» >«« i 

«n ’rtl« tti; I 

rhat pain, ignoiann^ and individuality are 
but the links of a ( hain is also the opinion of 
Professor Khys Davids as shown in the follow- 
ing extract from his ‘Karly Budhisin’ : One 

can express that in more modern language by 
saying that the conditions that make an indivi- 
dual arc precisely the conditions that also give 
rise to pain. No sooner has an individual arisen, 
become seperate, than disease and dec ay begin 
to act upon it. Individuality involves limitation, 
limitation iinolves ignorance, ignorance ends in 
sorrow." 
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EASTERN BENGAL 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

XL 

Edited by H. E. Stapleton. 

NOTH ON NINE COINS OF THE 
EARLY KINGS OF BENGAL. 

( 1350-1420 A. 1 ). )* 

By the Editor. 

Coins of the mediaeval Kings of 
Bengal are still comparatively rare, and 
it was, therefore, with great pleasure that 
I acceded to the request of Babu Kedar 
Nath Majumdar, Editor of the “Saurabh”, 
to describe nine coins of this period. 
These coins were recently obtained frr)m 
a village in the north of the Dacca Dis- 
trict (near the Myfnen.singh border), and 
three of them are of special interest, as 
they belong to “a Hindu King whose 
existence, up till two or three years ago. 
had been completely forg<jtten. The 
coins will be described in order of acces- 
sion of the Kings in whose names they 
were minted. 

I. SiKANDAK SlIAlI, SON OF SlIAM- 
SUnniN Ilvas Shah. The reconque.st 
of Bengal by Muhammad ibn Tughluq 
about 1327 A. D. had practically no per- 
manent elTect, as the Governors whom he 

^ This paper originally appeared in a Bengali 
translation in ^the “ Saurabh ” of Chtiih'a^ 
1321 U. S.^Sevcral of the coins described are 
now in the Dacca Museum, to which they have 
been presented by Babu Krishna Nath 
Chakladar. 


placecF in charge of the three provinces of 
Bengal— ^Lakshnauti,Satgaon and Sun«ir- 
gdon— ‘soon either died or were assassi- 
nated. The usurpers carried on amongst 
themselves an internecine strife which 
was finally ended about 1352 A. D. by 
one of them, Haji Ilyas, conquering his 
rivals and establishing himself firmly 
as Sultan of Bengal under the title of 
Shamsuddin 1 1 yds Shah. His coins 
range from 740 to 758 A. H. (1339-1356 
A. D.) and he was succeeded by his 
son Sikandar. Sikandar seems to have 
been allowed to mint coins in the life- 
time of his father, as Thomas* has record- 
ed coins minted in Sikandar’s name at 
Firuzabdd from 750-760 and also coins 
of Sunargaoii, dated 756 and 757. The 
first coin, however, that I describe below, 
is of much later date, viz, 784 A. H. 

IMate 1, (i ) and (i *) 

Obverse. 

1. Al-\Vathiq-Bita'id 

2. Al-Rahma'n Abii-al-Muja'hid 

3. Sikandar Sha'h Ibn Ilya's 

4. Sha'h al Sulta'n 

Margin ., — illegible except the name of 
the fma'm Ali. 

Translation. — One who trusts in the 
support of the Merciful, Father of the 
Warrior, Sikandar Shah, .son of Ilya's 
Shah, the Sultan. 

Reverse. 

1. Varnin 

2. Khalifat Alla'h Na'sir 

3. Amfr al-JVIuminm Ghauth al-Islam 

* Chronicler of the Pathan of Delhi ^ 

p. 269. 



Plate I. 






Plate II. 


( 5 ) 



j 


( 6 ) 


( 7 ) 


(y) 


(«) 


< 5 ') 




i ‘ ,r’ 


( 9 ') 


( 8 ‘) 
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4. \Va al Muslimni KhalaHat Khil- 
aTa'tuhu 

Margin — Dharb Ha'dh al-Sikkah al- 
Muba'rikah....Sanah Arba wa Thama'nin 
\Va Saba Miatin. 

Tran^'latfbn. — The ri^ht hand of the 
God’s Vicegerent, Aider of the Com- 
mander of the F’aithfiik Succoiirer of 
Islam and the Muslims. May (God) 
protect His Khalifate. 

Margin — This famous coin was struck 
at in the year 784 (1382 A. D.). 

The coin is similar l«) the Indian 
Museum Catalogue coin No. 52, and 
was probably minted at Firuzabad, but 
the mint name is cut off. 

At the commencement of his reign. 
Sikandar Shah had to meet an invasion 
from the Delhi Emperor, Firuz Shah. 
He was besieged in the fort of Kkdala, 
and finally had to buy off Firuz Shah 
by i)resenting him with forty elephants 
and agreeing to pay an annual tribute, 
This invasion, however^ does not appear 
to have had any marked effect on 
Sikandar Shah’s enterprising spirit 
which, even as early as the first year 
after his father’s death, had led him to 
invade Kamrup and mint coins there 
(vide I. M. C. coin No. 38). A sign 
of his firm settlement on the throne of 
Bengal is seen in the building of the 
famous Adina Mosque at Pandua near 
Gaur which was finished in the year 
770 A. H. He appears to have survived 
until 792, but, for 20 years previously, 
he had allowed the sovereignty of Ben- 
gal to be shared with his favourite son, 


Ghya'suddin Az.am, and in the '^Rii fizns 
Saiaiin' it is .said that Sikandar was 
finally killed in a battle again.st his 
son. 

H. Giiv.xsuDDiN Azam Siiaii. 
(rhyasuddin appears to have been 
practically independent in Eastern Ben- 
gal during his father’s lifetime, for 
quite apart from the evidence of his 
coins, the well-known Ode which the 
Persian poet Hafiz addressed to him as 
“Sultan” must have been written 
before 791, the year in which H» 1 fiz 
died. From the story of the QaV.i 
given in the Rivixz, and often quoted in 
English Selections used in High School.s, 
he appears to have been an upright 
King, anxious to maintain the authori- 
ty of justice and religion. His coins 
range in date from 772-812, hut there 
is a gap between 799 and 812 which 
is not understood. Although the date 
of the coin given below has been cut 
off, it may possibly be one of a year in 
this interval, as the obverse is almo.st 
identical with that of the 812 coin given 
by Dr. Blochmann in his Third Essay 
on the History and Geography of Ben- 
gal (J. A. S. B., 1875, P- 287) and the 
date appears to have the unit number 4. 

Coin of Ghyasuddin Azam Shah — 
Plate I, (2) and (2') 

Obverse : in quatrefoil 

I . Ghy dsudd u n iya 

3. Wa al dfn abi!i al-Muzafar 

3. Azdmsha'h ibn Sikandar 

4. Shslh al Sultiln 

Margin-^ Illegible. 
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Reverse : in circle 

1. Nisir A 1 Imslm al-Muminfn 

3. Ghauth al IsUm 

3. Wa al Muslim in 

4. Khalad Alla'hu Mulkahu 

Illegible, except mint name 
Satga'on, and possibly Arba (four), the 
unit of the date. 

III. SiiuiAnunniN Baya/id Shah. 
On the death of Ghyasuddin (or perhaps 
even previously) anarchy broke out in 
Bengal, but we have very little certain 
knowledge as to the events of the succeed- 
ing 10 years. From the coins, however, 
that I will now describe, it is certain that 
the dynasty of Ilyas Shah came tempo- 
rarily to an end, being supplanted first 
by a Muhammadan called .Shihabuddin 
and then by Jal;iludd(n Muhammad, 
who is said to have been the son of a 
Hindu, called Raja Kansa. A rebellion 
also seems to have broken out against 
Jalaluddin, which led to the temporary 
appearance of the names of two Hindu 
Kings on the coinage. I hope to deal 
with this period in greater detail in a 
subsequent paper with the assistance of 
other numismatic material in my 
possession. 

Coins of ShihAbuddin BSyazid : — 
(A) A much mutilated coin without 
legible date. Plate I, (3) and (3*) 
Obverse : — 

1. Al-Mudyid Bitdid al-Rahmdn 

2. Shihdbudduniya wa al din 

3. Abu al Muzafar 

Reverse : — (Almost illegible ; perhaps) 


r. Ndsir Amfr al Muminfn 

2. Ghauth al Isidm 

3. Wa al Muslimm 

Margin : — illegible 

f B) Plate I, (4) and (4*)— In multifoil 
of 16 small arcs. * 

Obverse : 

1. Al-Mua'yid Bitdfd al-Rahmdn 

2. Shihdbuddiniya wa 

3. l-din abu al-Muzafar 

4. Bayazfd Shdh 

5. Al-Siiltdn 

Reverse \ enclosure of 8 arcs turn- 
ed inward) Same as in previous coin. 

Margin : — Almost illegible, but date 
probably 816. 

Coins of Shihabuddin dated 812 and 
817 have also beeti recorded. 

IV. Jalaluddin Muhammad. No 
epigraphic evidence exists as to the 
parentage of this king, who, like Shiha- 
buddin, refers to himself simply as 
Al-Siiltan, but in Muhammadan Histo- 
ries he is said to have been the son of 
Raja Kans of Bhaturia, an area which 
corresponds roughly to the modern 
districts of Rajshahi and Pabna. Raja 
Kans is said to have seized the whole 
kingdom of Bengal and so oppressed 
the Muhammadans that Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi of Jaunpur was invited by the 
Muhammadan saint Nur Qutbu-l-Alam 
to invade Bengal and turn out the 
oppressor. Raja Kans in fear begged 
forgiveness of the saint and asked him 
to intercede on his behalf with the King 
of Jaunpur. Qutbu-l-Alam refused 
unless Raja Kans agreed to become a 
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Muhammadan. This the Raja vvouhl 
not do, but he offered instead liis son 

Jadu, who was then 12 years old. 

• 

Qutbu- 1 -Alain thereupon put some 
piin which he was chewing into Jadu*s 
mouth, taught l?iin the creed, and thus 
made him a Muhaminadan, giving him 
the name Jalaluddin. According to the 
Raja’s wish he also .sent a proclamation 
through the town ordering the people 
to read the Friday prayer in the name 
()f the new King.” Sultan Ibrahim was 
was then induced to return to Jaunpiir ; 
but shortly afterwards Raja Kans broke 
his word and again seizing the sovereign- 
ty of Bengal, he is said to have 
endeavoured to .reconvert Jalal to Hin- 
duism by making several cows of gold and 
pulling Jalal through their bodies from 
mouth to back. The gold of the figures 
was then distributed amongst Brahmins, 
jalal, however, remained faithful to his 
new belief, and the story goes on to say 
that when shortly afterwards he became 
King he wreaked his anger on the 
Hindus who had received the gold from 
the figures of the c»)ws. by compelling 
them to eat beef The only thing that 
is certain is that jalaluddin follow- 
e<l Shihabuddin nw the throne in 
8iiS A. 11 ., and possibly his too fervent 
zeal for Muhammadanism led to the 
insurrection of the Hindus which 1 have 
already referred to. 

Coins of Jalaluddin Muhammad : — 

(A) Plate H, (5) and (5*) : — Obverse \ 
in scallopped margin of 12 arcs. 

I. jala'I 


2. Al-duni) a wa-al-din. 

3. Abii al-Muzafar. 

4. Muhammad Shall. 

5. Al-Sulta'ii. 

No marginal inscription. 

Reverse : 

1. Na'siru — 

2. Al-Isla’m. 

3. Wa al-Muslimin. 

4. Khalad Mulkahu. 

Marginal inscriptiiui illegible except 
date tSiS .\. II. (■■1415 a. D.). 

(B) Plate 11 , (6) and (6') : — Olwerse : 

I. A 1 Sultan 

2- A 1 A'dil jala’I al duniya. 

3. Wa al dm abu 

4. Al-Muja'hid Muhammad Sha’h 

5. Al Sulta'n. 

Reverse : — in a sejuare within and at 
right angles to another .square : the same 
inscription as on the reverse of HI (A). 

Margin —illegible except for Ashar 
wa thama'n miatin — the first two figures 
of the date — 81 -A. H. 

V. Danuj Mardimna 1.)i:va (and, 
VI. M.aiikndra Dkva). Only 3 coins 
of these Hindu Kings have hitherto 
been recorded. The first, belonging 
to Danuj Marddana and dated 1339 
Sakabda, came from Basudebpur in the 
Khulna District and from the propin- 
quity of its find-spot to Chandradwip, 
Prof S. C. Mitra, who first riescribed it 
in the “ Prava'si ” of Srava'n, 1319 B. S., 
.seems in have been led to conclude that 
it was minted at Chandradwip. The 
other two coins — one of Danuj Marddana 
and the other of Mahendra Deva — were 
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found near Pandua, the old capital of 
Hengal, I2 miles north of Gaur. The 
latter two coins have only been discussed 
by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji in the same 
number of the “ Prava'si ’* from a repro- 
duction ill the ** Rangpur Sahitya 
Parishad Patrika”, and while both seem 
to have been minted at Pandunagar, 
Mahendra*s is said to be dated (»)336 
Sakabda, The three coins 1 will now 
describe below clearly show that Dannj 
Marddana minted at Pandunagar both 
L339 <340 ^nd also that a 

difTTc-rent mint was probably at work in 
the latter year as well. 

Coins of Danuj Marddana : — 

(A) Plate II, (7) and (7*) Obverse -, in 
circle. 

1. Sri Sri Da 

2. niij Mardda 

3. na Devasya 

No inscription in margin 
Reverse : in a square 

1. Sri (’handi 

2. Cliarana Pa 

3. ra'yana 

Margins (reading from lx>ttom clock- 
wise)--Pa' (ndu) nagara't Saka'bda' 1339. 

(B) Plate 11 , (8) and (8*) : exactly the 
same except that the date is 1340 
instead of 1339. 

(C) Plate II, (9) and (9*) : Obverse : — 
the same except that the 3rd line ends 
in Deva, 

Reverse : — the same as in the ist coin 
except that the date 1340 appears to 
the left of the inscription Instead of 
to the right. 


The margins are mutilated, and so no 
certain reading is possible, but the mint 
name is evidently different from that 
of the other two coins. These two 
dates, 1339 and 1340, correspond 
almost exactly with thfe Hijira dates 
820 and 821. and it is noteworthy 
that in the Indian Museum Catalogue 
no coins of Jalaluddin are found minted 
from Firuzabad, /. Pandua, in these 
two years. It seems therefore possible 
that Jalaluddin was temporarily evicted 
from Pandua at this time and only 
regained his kingdom after a .struggle 
with two Hindu chiefs-very passibly his 
own relations. I can make no sugges- 
tion at present of the reading of the 
mint on the tWrd coin, but I may add 
that the Basudebpur coin which I have 
recently had the opportunity of examin- 
ing at the rooms of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, was certain- 
ly not minted at Chandradwip. The 
only legible letters are the first two, 
which are clearly F*rom another coin 
in my possession, the mint is seen to be 
Cha* tij^ram^ a place which also appears 
to have been a mint town »if jalaluddin 
Muhammad {vit/e I. M. C. coin No. 1 10 
which Mr. Nelson Wright reads as having 
been minted at Chatga'nw in 834 Hijira). 
I am also inclined to doubt whether the 
date 1336 suggested by Babu Rakhal 
Das Banerji for the Pandua coin of 
Mahendra is correct, as the only date 
I have myself found on coins of 
Mahendra is Saka* bda\ This coin, 

I am told, is now in the possession of 
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TO A SUXSET CLOUth 


2; 

the Rangpur Sahitya Parishad, aiul I at some future date of examinihg it 
trust that 1 may have the o|>|X)i't unity personally. 

H. K. S. 

TO A SUNSET CLOUD. 


P'ly not from the sunset sky, 

Seraph -wiiig’d ! 

Wipe not red thy sun-lit eye ; — 

Smear thy form with rainbow hue, 
Veering in the sleepy blue ; 

Wear, O wear thy radiance new, 
Lightning-ring’d ! 

h'ace of fire and amethyst, 

Blaze thou on ; 

(ilisten yet, sweet shape of mist, 

On mine eye O glisten yet, 

Streak’d with white and freak’d with jet ; 
From thy throne in heaven set, 

Gaze thou on. 

Rush into the dreaming eye, 

Vision bright I 

Clothe the soul with all thy dye ; — 

Let me mingle in my core 
All thy hues and beauty’s store. 

Till on One Sweet Form I p«jur 
All thy light. 

Such as thou ait, mellow cloud, 

Such I’ll make her : 

In her voice nor low nor loud, 

In her hues so red, so white, 

She shall fling her sound and light 
On my soul, while to her might 
1 awake her. 


Rouv Datta. 
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INDIAN MUSIC. 

A Retrospkct. 

There is a common saying in the 
Punjab that Raga (Music) had its birth 
in the Deccan, its youth in Bengal— it 
became old in the Punjab and died in 
Kashmir. C<msiilering the dearth of 
good musicians and good taste in our 
province to-day, perhaps the saying is 
not far wrong. You don’t find much of 
vocal or instrumental music even in the 
places of worship e. g. temples and 
Dharmasalas — at least not good classi- 
cal music. In a Punjabi’s home there 
is little or none of it. This is much to 
be deplored — the more so, because the 
saying above quoted, so far at least as 
the land of the five rivers is concerned, 
reverses the historical order of events. 
It was on the banks of the Sindhu, 
Chandradhaga, Iravati and the Saraswati 
that the Vedic Richas were first chanted 
before they came to be repeated on the 
Jamuna, the (langcs and the (Jodavari. 
It could not have been very far away fr«)m 
the very spot where we are assembled 
to-day* that the old Rishis and Munis 
sang in unison the Sam and the 
Gandharva Vedas. Forgotten or nearly 
forgotten are those old tunes by us 
here in the toil and trouble of ,a 

♦ The (iandharva Mahavidyala is located 
near the hank of the Ravi. 


humdrum life. And with our becoming 
unmusical we have lost touch with those 
verities which help to elevate a people. 
There is however consolation in the 
knowledge that our Jiterature and 
traditions are replete with these divine 
arts and if we do but refuse to turn away 
from them, nor let ourselves be cut adrift 
from their golden bonds, we may yet 
attain to something like a prophetic 
strain. 

In the history of Sanskrit and even 
Hindu literature it were diflficult to 
find any period when music and poetry 
were wanting. Fhere is no prc-mu'*icHl 
and non-poetical j)criod in Hindu 
history. I-ong befijre the art of writing 
came into use, Srutis and Smritis, as 
indeed all forms of learning, were 
handed down from father to son, from 
(iiiru to Chcla^and thus from generation 
to generation by means of song. This 
art was thus at once a source of pleasure 
and of utility. An excellent help to 
mimicry and a powerful awakener of 
emotion, it served to illumine and 
expand the individual and national 
con.sciou>ncss of the early Aryan.s. 

Musical instruments arc distinctly 
mentioned in the two later Vedas and 
Upanishads — the Damru ( the drum ) 
being perhaps the oldest and also the 
simplest of them. This is the instru- 
ment characteristic of .Siva. Then 
comes Vina which is dear to Saraswati. 
Tf> these two instruments — symbols of 
Tal and Sur are referred in Hindu 
Mythology the origin of Language and 
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Science, Arts, everything.* And if 
there is any other musical instrument 
that nearly comes up to these it *is the 
Lute — the Bansari of Srikrishna — which 
in later aincient Hindu history plays 
such an important part. The whole of 
ancient Hindu history may thus be 
grouped round these three instruments. 
For in no period of Hindu culture has 
music been neglected. From the Vedic» 
Brahmanic, Epic times through the 
Bouddha or Bauranic period down to 
the period of Mahomedan supremacy 
there have always been some additions 
made to this edifice till it statids at the 
present day, a monument of a nation's 
genius and tradition.s. 

Of the Vcdic period I have already 
given a hint that music was then chiefly 
if not wholly religious — all forms of 
ritual, Yagnas and prayers were in song. 
In the Epic period we find muefi greater 
complexity and secularity making its 
way into this art. The sphere of music 
thenceforth was not confined to the 
sacred limits of the temple or the 
Yagna. Neverthele.ss it mu-it be re- 
marked that the rigid classification of 
music into sacred and profane perhaps 
had not yet come into being in India 
It was cultivated in tho.se days in a 

• CY. The origin of Sanskrit alphabet is 
described in the following Sloka : - 


truly religious spirit. Men and women 
sang in temples every morning and 
evening, even the Kanchanis — a class 
of rofessional singers and dancers pro- 
ably dedicated themselves to the 
teinple.s. These professional artistes 
are mentioned in no mean contemptuous 
terms in the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata. Wlien Raja Rainchandra was 
to be marrieil to Sita or when he came 
to take the Raj of .\jodhya after four- 
teen years of victt)rious exile — when 
Yudhishtira celebrated the creation of 
a new capital at Indraprastha there 
came musicians and singers of sorts 
with their divers ijistruments and 
trained voices to sing the glory of their 
Lord and Sovereign. Ihit Srikrishna’s 
Lute works havoc with the tender hearts 
of a hundred Gopis of Gokiil and even a 
single note from it not only calls in the 
thousand cows to the fold, it serves to 
unite in devotion and loyalty as many 
lusty lads of Brindaban. What a far- 
reaching effect this music had on the 
evolution of Hindu thought and ciiltuic 
may be estimated by the fact that 
r.early half of the Hindu |)oetical litera- 
ture turns on this theme. 

In the life history of the great 
Gautama we learn that in a small 
principality of Kapilavastu King Sudho- 
dhana had arranged for every variety of 
music, instrumental and vocal, in the 
Palace of pleasure especially erected for 
his contemplative .son Prince Sidharta. 
And reference may be made to the 
scene de.scribed in the Lalitavistara 
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(so well adapted in the Light of Asia by 
Sir Kdwin Arnold) of that extremely 
pathetic incident when the newly 
married prince leaves for ever his 
ch rming and devoted wife Yasodhara. 
Women singers and musicians have 
all dropped asleep over their instruments 
and on the velvet couch his sweet 
Yashodhara — a sleeping beauty — a hea- 
venly nymph — with her lovely b.ibe 
close to her breast. The once tremu- 
hjus fingers under the weight of sleep 
are still on the strings — these are silent. 
Yet their echoes are hovering about 
over the angelic faces of tlic incjther 
and child and arc wafting sweet fra- 
grance of Jasmine and rose when 
Prince Sidharta softly comes upon the 
scene in his firm resolve to bid farewell 
to all that was so dear to him. 

Readers of, , Sakuntala and Vikram- 
orbaci will readily recall the numerous 
.scenes of heaven-resounding harmonies 
that are called forth by the singers 
and musicians of the court of Vikra- 
maditya. Of the nine gems • of this 
court one was a musician. Kvery Hindu 
King before and since has always had a 
court min.strel. And from now wc find 
that this art though essentially religious 
and still retaining much of its deeply 
sacred character (for is not love sacred ?) 
has taken for its object, at lea.st in part, 
to please and to amuse. Lighter music, 

1 q nc«; nvfitt . 
fltft I 


comedy, and chorus now make their 
appearance. It is very probable that 
foreign* influences have begun to come 
into play at this point of its history. 

It is declared by competent critics 
that the five centuries beginning from 
the 5th century and ending with 
the 1 2th were the golden age of 
Hindu Music. I have not been able to 
find the original authorities on which 
this opinion is ba.sed. Tradition has 
ascribed the palm of perfection to 
Narada, Tambura (the originator id‘ 
Tambura and Tamburi — Tumri, Iluhu 
and Bharat, t When these semidivine 
singers flourished I have no means of 
ascertaining. The probabilities, however, 
arc that they are much older than the 
Christian or even Biidhistic era. 

At any rate leaving aside tradition 
for a moment it seems to me that the 
generar^lNrinciple holds good in Hindu 
history that the periods of great achiev- 
ments in the various forms of art are 
usually synchronous. And if the art 
of dramatic composition was at its 
|)erfection (as it is now generally 
accepted) in the first century before or 
after Christ it seems probable that music 
too must have attained to a high degree 
of perfection at about the same time. 

It is often said and not without good 
reason that the development of Indian 
art received a great check during 


f Other names are Sumesliwar, Manooman, 
Coolnath. Ravan and Arjun. 
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Mahomedan ascendcnc)’. • The pro- 
position, however requires to be quali- 
fied. It is true that the i’athan 
conquerors were ij[enerally averse to 
idolatry in all its forms. And music 
and even painting came in for a large 
share of discouragement in the 13th, 
14th and, 15th centuries. But for some- 
time during the Khiliji rule there 
continued to flourish excelleiU musi- 
cians. Gopal Nayak for example was 
contemporary of Sultan AlaudCiin and 
Amir Khusro. And the Moghuls them- 
selves, I think, had some elements of 
poetic and artistic ap|)reciation in them. 
This .sen.se, inklings of which we find 
even in the adventurous Tamerlane 
and Babar developed into a passion in 
Akbar and Shahjehan. 

One of the nine gems (Navaratna) 
of the court of Akbar was Tansen the 
the greatest and the best known of 
modern singers. Tansen ’s name indeed 
has become proverbial for perfection in 
this art. And yet it is said that when 
one day Akbar asked Tansen if there 
was a better singer alive Tansen named 
Baju Bavvara and Haridas. Lover of 
art as he was, Akbar wanted those 
celebrities to be brought to his court 
forthwith ; but was respectfully told by 
the court mu.sician that the Bawara 
being the aknowledged Kmperor of 
the realm of song would not condescend 
to come to the court of even the great 
Akbar, and might perhaps decline to 

* Vide Ancand Coomarswaini — Essays and 
Captain A. Willard— Musir of the Hindus. 


.sing to an earthly king. As the thirsty 
must go to the fountain so too the 
seeker after true art must himself go to 
the Master and that in a spirit of humi- 
lity and rcceptivene.ss. It is related 
that on two different occasions Akbar 
the Kmperor went incognito as an 
instrument-bearer with Tansen to listen 
to the ravishing songs sung to the 
accompaniment of their own instruments 
hv these masters. 

Devotional .«.ongs of a popular order 
found currency in the whole of fiKlia 
during these two centuries viz. 15th and 
i6th centuries due to the religious 
awakening^* brought about by Guru 
Nanak, Cobir, C’haitanya ami Miranbai. 

Even more interesting in a .sense than 
Akbar’s may be said to have been the 
period of Oudh, particularly of Nawab 
Wajid AH Shah of Lucknow. It was 
a period of decadence of art of every 
kind. Classic mu.sic was a thing of the 
past no doubt. But new forms and 
tunes-perhaps vulgar airs — had already 
caught the fancy of the fast disappear- 
ing ari.strocracy of the upper India, 
But two noticeable features .seem to me 
to have made their appearance in this 
period. The first of these was the 
attempt at utilizing orthodox Hindu 
forms of Kagas and Raginis e, g, 
Thumries and Horics ( = HoIees) to 
serve as vehicles of expre.ssion of purely 
l.slamic .sentiment and passion such for 
example as the desire to see Mecca, 
Medina, or the Prophet &c. And the 
second was the introduction of new 
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tunes and airs which have become re- 
cognised forms of singing. These are 
Khayals and Qovowlis — and Ghazals. 

Whatever our views may be, liowever, 
as to the chronology and cause of its 
development, there can be no doubt 
whatever that our system of music has 
a long history of growth behind it. It 
would be strange indeed if one form 
of artistic development in a country 
should be absolutely stunted and 
dwarfed while others are gigantic and 
vigorous. A people capable of pro- 
ducing a drama like Sakuntala, — the 
admiration of a Goethe or a Philosophy 
like Purva Mimansa, the despair of a 
Kant — or the paintings of Ajanta or 
has relief of Harhut must net?ds be 
seemingly lacking in native talent 
if they had no music to be placed by 
the side of Gounod and Mendlessohn. 
For it is my settled conviction and the 
verdict of the best critics, that Art is 
all one, it is its different modes of 
expression that are named sculpture, 
painting, music, and poetry. 

What is said of poetry is doubly 
true of Music that it is a mode of 
expression of the permanent elements 
of human nature of that deep-seated 
emotion which is the very soul of 
humanity, nay, it awakens a conscious- 
ness of our kinship with Nature. 
There is what is known as sympathy 
in sounds. Play upon any musical 
instrument — a Sitar, a Vina for example 
and another instrument if attuned to 
the same notes will play of its own 


accord. There are echoes evoked on 
the banks of lakes and rivers or in 
mountain valleys. It is not mere idle 
metaphor when we .say the wind sighs 
or the rippling rivulet murmurs or the 
torrent roars and so on. The man 
who has attuned his ears to the voices 
of the elements hears sermons in stones 
reads books in the murmuring brooks 
and finds joy in everything. It requires 
but a little more stretching of the 
imagination beyond Wordsworth and 
Shelley and we begin to hear with the 
Greek and Indian mystics the music 
of the Spheres. 

It was with .something like this sense 
of the sublime and beautiful in nature 
that the Hindus conceived of music. 
No orthodox Hindu would commence 
singing or strike a note on his Vina 
without bowing low in thought and 
utterance before the Sada Siva — the 
f)cr.sonification of .St)ng. I have not been 
to the cave of Ainarnatli but having 
read the illuminating descriptions of 
it by the Rev. Mr. Andrews, I can 
picture to myself the awe-inspiring 
mountain scenery that would be, I am 
sure, a fitting inspirer of Hhairah Rag. 
Hur that is not all. It is at best but 
a material counterpart of the; music 
which we hear around us. The Soul of 
art lies behind the sensuous,— it is in 
the idea. It is there that Truth and 
Beauty, which, as Keats says, are one 
are to be sought. Not divorced from 
the objects of sense nor absolutely 
opposed to them but certainly not 
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limited and circumscribed by them. 
“Look into thine own heart and write’' 
exclaimed a poet in a moment of inspi- 
ration and henceforth he wrote true 
poetry. So, too, with regard to good 

music. It is .not the slavish imitation 

* 

of sounds outside us. ft comes from 
within — from the Nabhi as Hindus 
would say. It labours to find expression 
and this must be tiuough some con- 
vention. And elaborate and complex 
are the webs of conventions which 
human ingenuity in the course of ages 
has spun to materialize this ethereal 
beauty. It seems to me however that 
even as the Dipak Rag bursts into 
flame, the spirit of true music often 
burns away as tissue paper all these 
conventions and reasserts its universal 
nature. 

In order to form a clear conception 
of the Hindu system of music with any 
degree of adequacy one must be prepared 
to wade through a ma.ss of conventions 
— a task which is as much beyond my 
powers (for I am not at all versed in 
the art) as it would be tedious to you. 
And this is one of the principal reasons 
why it has not been often appreciated 
at its true worth by foreigners. The 
fine arts like the customs, traditions, 
habits and even laws of a nation are 
intimately associated with the peculiari- 
ties of the particular people. And 
herein lies their peculiar strength and 
vitality. It is idle to decry these 
idiosyncracies and conventions. If we 
are to understand a people’s art we 


must accept their conventions too or 
else give up the idea. To give an 
example. In order properly to enjoy 
Charles Gounod’s Nazareth or Faust 
we must not only he . familiar with 
the fi>rms and meaning of ihytlim and 
harmony which it has taken Kurope a 
couple of centuries to develop but we 
must be conversant with the history of 
Jesus C'hrist and the legend of Dr. Faust 
and \ et howevc'i much we may say we 
enjo)- them (as 1 believe 1 did while In 
Kngland) it is difficult to be persuaded 
that either of the.se masterpieces could 
evoke exactly all tho.se sentiments in 
an Indian heart which they do in a 
European’s. And why ? Hecau.se to 
the common people here in India 
Christmas means little beyoiul a Haradin 
on which Sahibs receive C'hristmas 
cards or Dalis. It is devciid of those 
merry associations which a European 
Christian, particularly an Englishman 
has learnt to cherish in connection 
with that festival as celebrating the 
birth t)f Christ. So, too. Dr. Faust’s 
name scarcely visualizes to us those 
incidents in the story which have become 
part of the Eur opean boy’s mental 
equipment. To us however Hories and 
Malar s are instinct with meaning and 
suggestion which fall flat on any but 
an Indian. The Phag of Brij with 
Krishna as the moon and Gopies as the 
stars fiUs our poetical and musical 
firmament. So deeprooted is the senti- 
ment that when under the Mahornedan 
regime music had a recrudescence those 
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tndi'^eiious forms of Herts and Thumrtes 
were freely employed as vehicles to 
convey even orthodox Islamic passion. 

The basic principles of the science 
and art of Hindu music are the 
following : — 

Nad or Sound is eternal and ever- 
lasting and co-existent with the 
Supreme Brahma ; it is of two kinds. 
The Anhad Nad which is beyond 
human imitation and is sometimes 
spoken of as Surt and the A had Nad 
— the physical sound, which latter is 
sub-divided into thiee. * 

(i) Vina Sambhav nad « sound pro- 
duced by stringed instruments. 

(ii) Vinad Sambhav Nad — wind in- 
struments. 

iii) Kaya Sambhav Nad — Vocal 
sounds. This last is again subdivided 
into, 

A. Anbad i. Alap 2. Tarana 3. Tir- 
wet 4. Sargam. 

B. Nabad i. Uhurpad 2. Vishnupad 
3. Tamburi 4. Rag Mala 5. Khayal 
6. Toppa 7. Ghazal 8, Kawanli. 

The gamut or Sargon which is believ- 
ed to have been the discovery of the 
of the Hindus, consists of seven princi- 
pal or pure notes which are called 


* AiK^ther classification of instruments is 
(1) Tat=stnnged instrument e. .g., Vina 
(3) Bitat=Skin instiuinents e. g., Mridang, 
(3) (thazal « instruments of percussion e. g., 
hanjh and (4) Sooghar-wind instruments e.g., 
Bansari. 


* 2 3 4 

Khairaj-Likhab-Gandhar-Maddham- 
^ briefly called 

■ *11 fit 111 ^ 

5 6.7 

Fancham-Dhamist-Nishad . 

*11 M 

These notes have a proportion which 
in modern scientific terminology may 
te called the vibration frequency pro- 
portion of 

*a fit in »i *11 in *11 

24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 

and correspond exactly to the 
Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 

or C D E F G A B C. 

of the Modern European scale. 

In fact the European scale has heen 
taken bodily frfm the east-whether from 
India or China, it is not certain. 

Now between these principal notes 
there are intefinediate notes inserted. 
The intervals between them are called 
Shrutis — and correspond to the so- 
called intervals of semi-tones or Quarter 
tones of European Music. The number 
of these shrutis varies — the orthodox 
number is 22 but it is sometimes in- 
creased to as many as 25. 


The twenty two are thus distributed. 
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It was believed that ir ti)e octave 
were divided into 22 roughly equal p^ts 
all the notes in use could be obtained. 
They called these small intervals 
“ Shrutis ” but this also varies with 
different schools. 

All songs are composed in one or 
other of the Rngas, Raga is more than 
a tune or air. “ The name of the Raga 
connotes a scale bearing a fixed relation 
ship to the drone with its harmonic 
structure determined by a Vadi and 
Samvadi, a chief note occurring more 
frequently than others, a lower limit 
and occasionally a n|)pcr limit also; 
certain ch iracteristic turns of melody 
recurring with frequency, certain rules 
regarding the employment of embellish- 
ments, and a stated time of the day 
for its performance.* * 

Briefly put, a Raga may be styled a 
melody-typb or a melodic e.xtension of 
certain notes of a particular scale or 
mode according to certain fixed rules,” 
Raga literally means a passion or affec- 
tion of the mind. According to Bharat’s 
definition of it, each Raga or mode 
or rnelody-type was intended to move 
one or other of our simple or mixed 
affections. 

It is this division of music into Ragas 
that makes it so very difficult of com- 
prehension to a beginner and westerner, 
who is apt to suppose Indian music as 
highly artificial, rigid and monotonous. 

• Clement’s Introduction to the study of 
Indian Music. 


But the charge is of the same order as 
applied to the Sanskrit language which on 
account of its highly inflectional charac- 
ter offers great obstacles to English 
speaking races whose language is 
idiomatic — The Ragas do not make the 
system Hgid any more than grammar 
does a language. Although the principal 
Ragas are six, they are divided into 
36 Raginis and eight times the number 
of further Sub-divisions metaphorically 
called the sons tputras) and Bharyas of 
the Ragas etc. So the number of Ragas 
a id Raginis becomes exceedingly large. 

Nor docs the division into Ragas, 
make the music monotonous. “ It is a 
common practice, after singing an air 
in a Raga to improvise a series of free 
fantasia passages, each returning in due 
course to a characteristic snatch of the 
melody only to wander off again in 
still more elaborate variations.” This 
gives as great a variety as is desirable to 
the performance. It is true that “ the 
whole performance must be within the 
Raga, that is without transgression of 
the elaborate rules governing its struc- 
ture and in this pecularity differs in 
a marked degree from the European 
music where no such limitations are 
observed. But it must not be forgotten 
that to an ear trained under the Indian 
system much of European music — even 
good classical music — strikes as hopeless 
medley — as their own composition 
styled the Maniac, does to them. 

It would take me far a-field if I were 
to attempt to give even the bare outline 
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of how Ragas are framed. Suffice it 
to say that there are several iiudes of 
classificatiot) einployed. First and fore- 
most they classify Raga according to the 
Surs employed. Badi sur is the princi- 
pal or chief note that is dominant ; 
Sambddi Sur is the next most dominant 
which accompanies and thus distin- 
guishes the liadi sur — Annnbadi Sur — 
the note which occurs in but does not 
dominate a particular Raga — Bibadt 
Sur is the note which does not and 
must not occur in a given Raga. 

Thus Ragas may be classified accord- 
ing as to which notes do or do hot occur 
in them and occurring, which are domi- 
nant and sub-dominant. Bhainiv Rag. 
for instance has the following : — 

Dha, Ni, Sa, Re, Re, Sa, Re, Resa, 
Ma, Ma, Ga, G.i, Re, Re, Re, Ga, (ia, 
Ga, Ma, Ga, Re, *Re, Re, Sa, Sa, Sa. 

Antara — I'a, Pa, Pa, Uha, Uha, Dha, 
Sasa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Re, Re, Sa. Re, Re, 
Sa, Ni, Dha, Pa, Ma, Cia, Ga, Re, Sa, 
Ni, Dha. Pa. Ma, Ga, Re. Re, Re, Sa, 
Sa, Sa. 

According to this classification there 
are 6 principal Ragas and 6 Raginis 
under each. 

A second mode of classification is 
the number of notes employed in a 
particular Raga. 

This gives only 3 divisions ; — Odav — 
in which there are five. Khadav in which 
there are 6 notes. Sampuian in which 
there are ail ^he seven notes employed. 

There is yet another mode of classi- 
fication and that is according to the 


school to. which a Raga belongs. Marag 
is ^he classical music which owes its 
origih to the masters, eg, Narad, Bharat. 

Desi — Local or provincial eg, Punjabi 
Pappas, Pahari, Multani, , 

There may be several other classifi- 
cations suggested such as those accord- 
ing to the time of the day or the year 
or the dominant passions which they 
appeal to. 

1 shall however say a few words 011 
the Dhyan of the various Ragas — x^rhat 
are they ? Every classical Ragaur Ragini 
has a picture attached to it. And I have 
seen some splendid specimens of them in 
S. M I'agore’s book as also in .some 
Museums here and abroad, I have also 
noticed not only Europeans but ^also 
our own Indian young men, educated 
young men — laugh - the.se to scorn. 
What possible ccMinettion, say they, can 
there be between a piece of *inusic and 
a picture— how can sound be converted 
into sight? soinc critics have c\\arac- 
terised them as merely arbitrary and 
fanciful ; others supposed the Ragas 
as associated with the seasons in order to 
preserve the tunes or save them from 
being forgotten. Fhe true answer, how- 
ever is to be found I think in the simple 
English word Imagination or the 
orthodox word Dhyan — which as is 
well known “bodies forth the forms 
of things unknown and gives to, 
airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name.” 

Why was the musical composition 
styled as the Maniac ? Did not the 
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author and after him the whole 
European world see the ravines o( a 
mad man in the peculiar rises and falls 
of the musical notes in the superb 
composition 2 So, too, if you only 
allow yourself to feel as the author 
felt the notes and cadences which found 
vent in what is known as Uhairavi Raj^ini 
it is not at all unlikely that you mi^ht 
feel as if you were transported to a distant 
mountain, where before a temple of 
Shivaji a charming youn^ maiden in 
saffron Sari, Vina in hand is offering 
a hymn to her Isht-Deva. 

Uhairavi Ragini symbolises devotion 
and harmonises so well with our mood at 
early dawn that in the code of musical 
ethics it would be rank heresy to sing 
it at any other time of the day or for 
any other purpose. 

Dryden in his, remarkable poem 
styled Alexander’s Feast, beautifully 
describes the varying moods into r which 
Timotheus — the musician — worked Alex- 
ander the world’s conqueror by sheer 
force of music. Could the musician 
or the singer influence or hypnotise 
his listener unless he himself were 
carried away by the force of his com- 
passion or visualised his images more 
vividly than the listener? It seems 
to me that these ancient Indian 
masters must have discovered or 
invented these Ragas while they had 
been in or when they had worked them- 
selves into the passions representing 
them— perhaps it would be more 
Correct to say that where a trained 


singer found or put himself or herself 
in an inspiring environment, the spon- 
taneous expression in song, received tliQ 
indelible marks and impress of the whole 
situation and by frequent repetition 
became too intimately associated with 
it to suggest any but the same feelings 
and sentiments : — Sir William Jones 
says “The Hindu System of music has, I 
believe, been formed on truer principles 
than our own ; and all the skill of the 
native composers is directed to the 
great object of their art ; the natural 
expression of strong passions,” 

* The great part of the effect 
of Indian vocal music, depends on the 
peculiar manner and the skill with 
which the Singer dwells on certaian 
notes, which are varied and trilled — ‘vi- 
brating like a bird above the water before 
it pounces upon its prey” but not to the 
extent of a semi-tone above or below 
the main note. The same effect Ciomak 
is produced in stringed instruments 
by the tension of the string by deflection ; 
such effects, so intimately dependent 
on the degree and manner of their 
expression upon the musician’s in- 
dividual moods and |)ower.s cannot be 
written down and so it is that an 
Indian air set down upon the staff and 
pricked out note by note on a piano or 
harmonium becomes the most thin and 
jejune sort of music that can be imagined, 
and many have abandoned in despair 

• Anand Coomar Swami*s Kssays in National 
Idealism pp. 1172-3. 
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all such attempt at record. The music 
moreover is so personal, and so capable 
of variation according to the .singer’s 
mood that no record can quite adequately 
interpret it. The same singer may 
vary his own rendering from verse to 
verse, and improvise upon the main 
theme according to his mood or 
environment. 

As compared with modern Kuropean, 
Indian music has little of what is tech- 
nically called ‘ Harmony* beyond the 
continuous * ‘ Drone * accompaniment. 
Hut, it is rich in melody and in the 
words of Dr. Burney “notwithstanding 
the dependence of melody upon 
harmony and the sensible influence 
which the latter may exert upon the 
former ; we must not however, from 
thence conclude with some celebrated 
musicians, that the effects of harmony 
are preferable to tho.se of melody. ’ Kx- 
perience proves the contrary.** 

No description or criticism of Indian 
Music would be complete without a 
reference to that class of professional 
singers and dancers wlio go by the 
name of Naiitch girls and as such carry 
the stigma of ill repute with them. 
That there are and have been notable 
exceptions among them in the persons 
who are or were passionate devotees of the 
art.caiinot be denied. Nor is there any 
doubt that at one time they dedicated 
themselves to the temples not in mere 
name as they sometimes now a days do 
but even as ftfiranbai did — in true spirit 
-of devotion and loyalty to the Art. 


Nevertheless true it fs that for centuries 
past Indian society has condemned 
wholesale this cla.ss of artists. And the 
result is that with them the art itself 
has become degraded. Indians have 
thus to thank themseivc.s for having 
become more or le.ss devoid of taste and 
talent in this fine art, becau.se they first 
drove it away from their own houses 
and temples to find refuge in a limited 
class of professionals in the street, and 
then outcasted those monopolist.s. 
Saras wati revenged herself by laying a 
curse on her calumniators. 

A story i? told of an Indian fanatical 
monarch * who in a moment of puritanic 
zeal made up his mind that he would 
purge .society of this unworthy class 
that combined llic heretical art of song 
with impure practices. It is said that 
in consultation with his favourite 
minister he hit upon a novel plan of 
doing way with these ^unfortunates 
Orders went forth that His Majesty 
would hold a Jashan at night on the 
river — and that all the Nautch girls 
without exception would be rewarded 
— provided they came in boats richly 
attired and adorned. At the appointed 
evening hour the river presented a brave 
show. Amidst fairy lights and fire 
works pretty little boats with their fair 
contents flitted about coquettishly like 
fireflies, while the gorgeous gondola of 
the Emperor floated gaily up and down 
the river. Music and perfume filled the 

• Was it Aurangzeb ? 
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atmosphere and the surface of the water 
reflected an infinity of light and colour. 
Presently a whisper went round from 
boat to boat that curdled the blood in 
the veins of the merry company. At 
midnight all the boats were to be over- 
turned and the fair occupants drowned 
one and all ! The order was believed to 
be no other than the monarch's own — 
and who but God or the Prophet could 
cancel it ? A hurried consultation took 
place amongst the woul<l-be victims. 
A charming young girl, the most be- 
witching of them in point of voice and 
appearance, rose and took it upon herself 
to advocate the forlorn cause. Dressed 
in snow — white costume and decked in 
ornaments of sweet smelling flowers, 
gajras of Jasmine buds, Hars of Motia 
— and Budhdhi's of Raibel — she bade 
her boat ply next to the Emperor’s and 
sang that song of Hafiz which contains 
the pathetic verse (Dar kove neknami 
inara guzar nadadand — Gar to name 
pasandi taghyir kun kazara). 

(In the street of good report we have 
not been permitted access. If thou dost 
not like it better alter the decrees of 
fate). Her graceful swanlike form had 
come as a fairy vision. Now her voice 
instinct with pathos and emotion born 
of a forlorn hope, caught something of 
the fire of Orpheus or the glow of the 
Gandharvas — and went straight to melt 
the heart of the iron — willed monarch. 
The cruel order was forth with cancelled. 
The class survives to this day. But 
how long would it take yet to drag it 


out of the degradation into which it has 
sunk ? 

It need hardly be greatly emphasised 
that our music is bound up in a hundred 
different ways with our national culture. 
It is through this that we were lulled 
to sleep in our infancy by our mothers ; 
it is in this that we had our boyish 
games. When we are married our 
women folk sing Ghori, Bannas, 
K’iinins, Tonas. When the girls leave 
their parents to go to their husband's, 
pathetic songs (Suhag) are sung — On all 
the festive occasions music is played, 
s«)ngs sung. Hindu prayers most of 
them are in the forms of hymns— How 
can we throw all this aside? We could 
not, even if we would. Then turn 
your ears to the humble, the lowly, the 
the labourers and the peasants. They 
have their harvest songs and their love 
songs — simple and dircet — that have 
very little of the elaborate art of 
classical music, “Oh why hast thou 
forsaken me ? Why hast thou turnerl 
away thy attention from me ? On the 
high pipul trees swings have been 
thrown — Sakhis ( Ping ) have all come 
together — to enjoy themselves with 
swings— But Oh ! Do thou but give 
me a swing before going away. 

Keri galin chit cha laya 
Uchi uchi piplin pingan payan 
Ral mil sakhiyan Jhootan aiyan 
Ik jhoota dejain wi kadira” 

Take another Punjabi lyric or two 
rendered into verse by my friend 
Mr. Usborne: — 
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A Rose Song. 

The East wind stirs the trees, 

The leaves in the sunshine quiver ; 
Spring sparkles on the river ; 
Blown by the breezes, all 
The leaves are flying — flying 
And scattered as they fall 
The flowers are dying — dying. 

The lonely cloud retreats. 
Behind the hills and hollows, 

Birds seek their leafy seats, 

And homeward fly the swallows. 

All these have their homes, but I 
Have naught that I can cling to. 

No breast where I can fly 
No Queen that I can sing to, 

So here I’ll lie -all day 
Till her secret the moon discloses. 
While I drink red wine as 1 play 
And sing to the Fragrant Roses. 


The Ravi River 

Come back to me. Beloved, for love is better far 
Than all the gold of Kabul or the wealth of Kandahar ; 

Can’t you hear the cranes a-calling? Can’t you hear the 

grey geese .soar 

As they wing their way through cloudland towards the 

white roofs of Lahore ? 

Oh ! that quaint old stone-carved door 
And the inlaid marble floor. 

The minarets of Shahdara and the temples of Lahore ? 
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Have pity on me, dearest, as all forlorn I lie 
Oh, turn your bridle towards me, beloved, or 1 die. 

Oh come back to where the Bela grass waves all along the shore 
Of the lazy Ravi River out to westwards of Lahore. 

Oh, conje sit with me once more 
As we used to sit before 

By the banks of Ravi River as it ripples past Lahore. 

Come, leave your Persian merchandise, your shawls from Samarkand 
For your (nvii-true love is calling, and you will not understand. 

Oh, you leave your strings cf Camels, aiul come hark to Labor • 

Where the Parrots scream at day time and at night the jackals roar 
Where the green-tailed parrots scream, 

Through the branches of the Nim 

And the saucy* squirrels scamper thniugh the ganlens of Lahore. 


These are the untutored outpourings of 
genuine feeling with as little of studied 
art as are the sweet sings of Koel anri 
More in the jungles or of Bulbul in the 
garden. For my part I am often 
tempted to give them the preference 
over some of so-called best classical songs. 

Not the least popular are the songs of 
the wandering minstrels — also very 
simple — played on Iktara and Khartala 
or of the Snake charmers sung to the 
tune of the Bin and Kharons. The 
former command a great deal of popu- 
larity and are justly regarded as carrying 
down the traditions of the pa.st. 
These songs mostly circle round 
Ram and Krishna. 

Instances of the opening lines of 
these minstrel songs may be given : — - 

In the town of Ayodha, and in the 
house of Jasrath, Ram Chandra twk 
incarnation ; — 


Puri Ayodhia Yasrath ghar men 
Ram Chandra autar liy'a. 

Whose boys are in the company of 
the Muni (Vishwamitra) ? — hoys who.se 
ey*es are red as blood and fire. 

Mooni sang Balak Kaki Ratnar 
nainar jaki. 

— In the palace of (my) mind, and 
in the .street of love — does abide the 
prince of the Yadavas (i.e. Sri- Krishna). 

Man Ko Mahal preet Kunj ta men 
jadorai. 

But in the words of Anand Coomar 
Swamy “there is a music which comes 
once or twice only to you, and which 
it is vain to seek. The very greatest 
of Indian musicians are not professionals 
but wandering holy men, players of the 
Tans, or Sarangi or Vina, or Singere. 
Some evening in a northern town such 
an one passes by your door. You press 
him eagerly to lodge with you, if he^ 
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will to play for you ; and he consents. 
You invite a few friends and seated 
on the floor in an upper room prepare to 
listen. A brass lamp burns by your side 
and all is still. The player chooses a 
simple theme. ‘‘These many days I have 
not seen thee.” He sings and plays and 
varies infinitely the expression of this 
one idea, lie becomes almost a part 
of his instrument and it and the sound 
are one. You lose consciousnses i)f 
things external and forget to trim the 
wick which burns rlimly and m*)re 
dimly still. As he plays on, “these 
many days I have not seen thee ” this 
passionate cry materialises before your 
eyes as a dancing figure, it may be 
as the Lord Krishna himself, it may 
he as Radha, it may be in the form of 
one beloved on earth, whomsoever 
your thoughts are set on and to 
whom your love is given. You forget 
all else and see only this rhythmic 
sweet appearance. At last the player 
cea.ses, leaving you silent and breathless 
and the vision is gon(? like a dream. 
What did you see, you ask of one another 
and you find that each saw before him 
his invn thought the one he loved l>est 
and for whom in his heart was lamen- 
tation made — “These many days I have 
not seen thee.*' 

That this description given by an 
illustrious art critic of India is not 
imaginary will be borne out by instances 
within the memory of many of you. I 
can cull one from my own experience. 
At a Jaha where a renowned singing 


party were giving a musical entertain- 
ment, there came up by chance a Sadhu 
a wandering ascetic — who at once at- 
tracted the attention of the company by 
his intelligent remarks as to the merits 
of the performance. Before long he 
was overwhelmed with requests to give a 
specimen of his singing. Reluctant at 
first he yielded to entreaties which 
came from everv quarter. He had 
about him an iron Chimta (pair of tongs) 
in which were dangling a number of 
rings of sizes. He wore a pair of 
Kharaons (wooden sandals). Holding 
the Chimta a little inclined to the 
vertical in his left hand he jingled the 
rings up and down it by the fingers of 
the right hand, and thus struck a tune 
which excited the admiration of all, 
including the professional musicians. 
Pre.sently he sprang to his feet and 
tucking up his meagre Dhoti he began 
to dance — his Kharaons keeping time 
wonderfully true. And just when the 
whole parly were breathlessly lost in 
the tune and dance he started singing 
—the following lines from Kabir : — 

Kven as the moon is —so art thou 
O* my Beloved— in a dark night. And 
like unto the clouds and dust storms, 
are m>* prejudices and passions that 
shut out ihy glorious vision from my 
sight — when however, I let loose the 
the rain of prayer and emotion, the 
storm is subsided — the clouds disperse 
and lo ! Thou emergest clear and 
bright from behind them and fillst my 
tear-washed eyes. 
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It is many years since I heard the Soul to Soul and grow for ever and 
Sadhu. But the whole scene and the fur ever." 
song are as fresh as if they were of 
yesterday. " These echoes roll from 
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climatic conditions of the country are important ; for 
it is here that the European colonisation is to 
succeed, if it succeeds anywhere in India. The Eng- 
lish race has never yet taken root in India, but it 
seems possible that with more facilities for occupation 
Kashmir might become a white man’s country’’ /w- 
pcrial Gazetteer of /tuiia — vol i. p if». 
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fwi I liH’tm fiis^fil^, '9 

fs.-**! 4J«^5, wf«tf*l8^ «'?r« 

■ac«ri"i9 ftw 

fsiitul I ^8 »II^W 

W ^t»i ^isilcflfl ^f«(8j8ta >it9«iw*i 

'^^119 «)1W1 «(tc» I 9S11W9 Ciwt 'iW 

8^91919; 4>I9m99 W »lt«f *1»f«9 41 

9»1l9Hilsi 19111^ >1**ll^<, «W2J!1’Ii>«1»l9 « 5«9r- 
'j'»t>int9 •ifilwtf*® 9»9i, mti *i*irsi9iT*i«i- 
9IC»l f99f«f ^f9l'5 «1tt^ I nm ! 

ci1»i f^9[i >ic*<1«a ! b< 5 [- 

f<9C9' 5*9t»l1’m9 8 '59t'l8|9»l9 } 8fBH 

^«i»1l»l'l98l9tV|l« '9^1^919 ilB'lCWl J 49< 

«faWl *119191*1 9H«C9 89irtr9« 9I» 

C9tl999*l4*llf9-«9f9-W’»'t< flH<9l9»l f9*I1»I 

; 49( ^*8 91919 f® f9i»^>l9l^< 

§819*1^1918 8 80 80 ^3 *llft « *9^19 I 

“09UV 9^'199f9illK9 ^991181198 f^icaif’lfil 

§^9919 ’TrtlB t>H«t9"nil8 v68 C*ttW 

9819 9?91 91C8,— C91999 09, 89<9f88 B89iai 
8tl9l89ftl 9lf89l 9lf591 C991 8r9t8Cf l" 819 
9§t8 «1*^I58 '189lf*t 8l98f98lf98 

C9ia C9f991 9lf991 ^8*118 9tl8C8 ! 

8l8lC94 9l89l9l 3l9M9 91 ‘9f^J999’ f9881- 
99t«l0 48 r9r5ai 999 I 89J9r98 §8C9 ‘8189’ 
8 9^80 ‘%*t1819’ *19t®ia% «818 9«t9 ^fSC8 
f99l«9t9 I 4tt?r88 C918t, 989U8ll9 8 
9t8f9« ^999 819C® 8f99>9 f19 I f98«t9^ 
31999 C«9 8f99l *t1<9^ »f9 8 9l8«t9ll99 
f«f«^9 "94 8^91 f ?X?91t9 «9tf98 I 89191 
8898' 999 C89 8r991 ?888J (988 i 89918'9 
§«9*IU4 (988, (488 8 99188 f9f8i 8198881- 





(••♦I'BtH ‘JiHjifS^ fsism/ 

’lf«!l«I'9 »l «»l (^) 

f»nsi5!»1 ??C5 *(#?£-* 

^ai*n ilc*i m.w 

c«ir ^f«i f'B^ce >itsf sices >flef5 »« i 

•if'S’lllf ri’^*!! *t»is1 ’tsfis I ■S4‘tie’le ^11 sice 

c«itce ’Sific«n’i*it'» '«f *ic«» etses^ «u« 

fwce ^tflsi ^tfncew I >«s< ^issa; 

«•! etsii h^*n sinsls •(s^H »«isi »i'asiw 
f*if^l stsi 4fi[e£i I f"ts»its « «isi» 
?f«s w »ic» »f»rRafl ««fe >iirs« ?»si£a i 
fii stfiinssi'si£'i 'isS £^i!iiiii»i¥ ei^i 
csi^t sf«isi fscsfes ss i)i5 1 

'fltffee <^^£^1 £eJl*1 ill S^£»I«, •9I4£'5S 
sis»«tf«f!lfs e «si»i ailsiHt*! st»isi 

fwi ^Ms c’l^ssiiNii't I ^siusa cis ss*i 
ssTscea «i»ijfsstei '*rst*i ^iiii ^stei « iT«t- 
eHfetftnS WS£»l -ail ^1»t111£>l xl’ISsi e£SH, 
fis»ii etseaMHi £’<»tw JiisisUss •ft*itBC»i 
*lfsi« ^4i1 StW, ^«*1 »1K«, SSiSI 

<•¥ ^CWS SHI ^£8 I J|>1S£S af« 

fs«ll fisfsiit »1S£*I4 *ltS£S£i n »!3fS«tel9 
*ll|i5;s>l«-f>i«is-a9fte-®we»9»istsi<e iisa 
JiailW at£*1 ai£»1 fslBS *£'14 Sife Shu 
Stce I '•si£s 4esa csish sssi«1, esifs 
oiewa hsiswt ssriste st«ssrsi4i 

finstfintsi'j ^a£ss*i »nsi fsait«isu*r hiv i 
•Its s*£« sifeifls « I’snefs cs)4£s 

sfs’j.faeyaetwcs^ •tins ^iss csl-ssistSi 

si) 4«S£SI SWfiS sf«s« «t>l« I s:<l»KS 

’ll si*ss « csihsi i»ii sicsi 

iftftiMMcs s«it *i*ss<ir fi’<)itfsnf<i Mfta tifTiSi 
sr»e »t*M PrfSsceisi csfssi fsasifsl sSt', ^tifissh 
> e«lii saitc* tnsn c** , 4s< sstss sitS *si nisei 
«si »lifi SCSC1 aln nisi 


fs’sts erssi c’ft'Jtif S91S £lte1 sis efssi 
stc-» I 

fsrisus sssfahi £at%-»fra?«i fis«ti 
!1SS^ £?rs£»|? ^S«»l'C«5 cets f«lfssisst<5a 
shsi IS scst I hs*il asifea <tv 
sihhcees I si£S far f j «iit« 

^ahfatJa^s ^ta sfftce S5^£s fstssfee 
hs^fs^s Jiastsi jfJacs setasts i 

seistfe, '«af*i •s£et'ts»i'^« ^as, i|^1a 
»ithsi£s nithsi eHIjft® stss JssMe oetcs 
fssaeissi se:^ fsfe 5t£e atg^si aa i fear 
B?^s ! easus s(fhat« fssal siss ^afsfs fssa- 
4Sr sisah S19 ! at*tiBsss awshsswi^ 
«{Bs a mjes n-hi se»i 4st£s shall s"Sa 
scss I S£i sen sssinT is^ « etsmsa *if«- 
hs? ®i£^ niifsceea a st?£«£a •, srta <*t«te 
a?£« is*lls ssa sa)« stsaissti^ a »ihBtsah 
she afs^esn shicaiain afsain |e«er 
ills® efseecB i s«ei 1«(s»ii ««e fsst»i 
esieifa i fs<is fa®s si3rti»ja sfs€ta 
!sssf£« I 'flSH sate f^s«t»ia <jies4ns 
£si£4a fafshh fsNe slai, 'irhhae ’jh^la 
ssia c>af «e sicets i ah ash atast^te 
ns|tH et49i e»e4 stshe assisj et s'ha 
efate slah, si»afehrs e 

tsats sf«£e 2s*itsT£S htuss e£as i «i'|ie: 
hssi *tsta fssheiss sts i esrsta etstte 
sta, «*st tsaica s’! « fsats efaie sa, 
ah csiS£eehhte ere eis al esftaar's 
sthhtees ^iststcs -sesn athai cshai 
st«i eae: ststta Itstai etsta 4 a^sw 
'Sisusa fsattsa 4s*[a cehta r 

*lle efte ris»ii asstss*i» usts i 4nsii 
ataafehfsa sif ’i£f s»*t* ataefetCt e 
ts^«fls sastal sewl aiastslte afesss 
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I *«l< TEllflt ' 51 ^ 

•t* r«i^«i. ’(ftisii, 

til «»tifinri ^icn 

•II? } •I^Il 'If? >It?fH titll 11 I 

fwi fniji 

'lain ftw, iijn 

*11 * 1191(1131 *11 C«f lf 331 «t 3 » 3 l 3 lc« 

fl 39 « *llll f 3 ?« I « 13 « « r« 3««3 1 C 3 J 
1 T*I it * 1(1 CllltWl * 1*11 111 1333 tf 
« (111 B 9 |t 5 »l ll 31 ltfl(«(l I 1(1 IS it 
113(11 31 HS^dlSI 1 'Jlfim 19(33 Itftfi 
t*l 9 *ttr< itSI Itfld I H 9 [(lt 8 l tl (13 
<^^ 1 C 1 lltl Ills 111 I nil 1 ( 313(33 
ifillfeslt 3tl lt(« §«.*I3 lt9l llsl 111 1? 
Hi flSl HSlfll I ftlt»I (83 it KdS 111(1 
IClHfl flSKS lift fs^l" ll^fl I it 
ll^flS *f 1 < infill 1 I 1 # 13111(3 Ilfs ^ 1*1 
Itlfl — 111 filial I ?llf 3 ‘^ ifllldS flit 
it finfil 111 ® ist 111(33 31 I ^flll 
111 ifsil fl 3 lfi (13 1(3 1(3 * 111 lit's[® msti 
«fl 3«13 ir? lllltfi dll 3(13 HI 1 S 31 
fircf I it 111 «?l 3 d«l 3 (l 3 « r< 1191(|3 
nil iKi mi tmits iifiiii 1 11(1 
HllimiKlS 1191(11 ?^®lf 3 «, ifllll flHl 
1(31 d, it flHl fill 5 »I 1111(1 llflK® 
fllfil® fll I ^ 1 ^ flft® iri *3 ai 1(3 111311 
^Wlfll Itll it flHl *I#B ?^(i f 33 ll 
iftwd I filifids mi fii ^1 HfiKiiis 
Id— fulfil ( 4 % llllfi 13 1 tll«l fl^l 


^111 ita I it fulfil (4^1 9IWI1 ifsiit 
fulfils til(3 11(3111 ifsd 13; 13( 
it filifil <4% (11 ifssit *tfi«*fl3^ 1113't 
lltJlCis 1111(1(4 13i^<1 itltdl I 

5%’4Tl1-fl3iril (4^1 ifiaw ifsil 

Cl 1 ^< Ills flfsKl 1113 it*! Clfil lift- 
si f«f '^ 1 ii(ii 1 ( 9 | ( 1 H (1 if? 3 l filtfi’i.d «llfti 

itiKi, mist *nc< i,*(i4 iftiis I '^iii3(# 

fifi^iim til iiitii 11 iftm iftsi, 
9 f 33 l 9 llll llflllt ? 3 «Ifit f ®«®(3 til 1 3 f 3 
flfsil'lfsils *t 3 il, 5 . 11(1 3 *f 3 Its 11(1 
mill^ 111131 Cll li itcw Kil ^3431 
ifsildl I lf 311(33 4111 Sllllls 1113 31(43 
*I 1 < iflll 1111311 41(3 t 43 ifiCI ft?® I 

4 « 1 » *ll«fl ®84 13^4 11(4 C 1111133 . fetli: 
f 3»4 I lltli: tl (4 4 lil 3 il 3 ^S 3 ?(l lift® 
3 f 331(33 lift lift ifis 4 1343^11 C 4 fl 
df 3(4 * 1^1 1(1193 ; 4 t ifttldt ifillKlt 
H 141 (I( 914 « 1914311 *11 I 141 ?® ^flfts 

Cflilit Ilf 4 lll 9 l (3 4 t * 1(1 9 ftll 8 9 t (4 iflCll 
11^4 4 1115 (4111 113 »tS 1 , 4(1 C 4113111 4 
3 lf 3®141 lii 4 f 331 lli 111 iftSlfldl I 
i 14 ?f 3 lft 4 ftllfid ^31191 iftllS fifi 4 
194 194 4 ^iil 4 ^ IMSid 44313 

9 f 31 t (3 41111 iftll 11(41 I 411 41 ( 4111 - 
9(1 lift® 9 f 3113 4 4 «. 11 < 3 ^ til 159 lllfil- 
ftl 44 flfss ifSdd lldlSliFUlS C 4 fll 
till 43 «ri 1111 fl full 1113 3(43 413 

4 il 3111 9 t 31 11(4 I 


13413 I 







Pw I . 

«<^I, CSI'II, c*l^, C»H -af f« 

mfiiftiic’n '8<i ^ftii, cn f'nt^ 

*I^Cf *11 c^t«( 

i|f e««t4 »tf4M I '^tl- 

'ftl 'Tf* »tf»t »»IV '« 445 4f4C« 

4f*l«|t4 i 

4ftlt« 44, ^«J'f*IV^NIS4 
«t4t*'?44C4i4 f4it»l4'JJ 

4ti|t*»tfn'lfe I|4t4mtf44t* 41<l?t44 fli’ll I *t9t4 
CM*!*, 'St9t4 «C)»tf4^«1, <St<t4 »4!f«C44'«T - 
^»l, 4ti»t4^ Cel’ll I q^4 '«4tt4 f444-fi^4 

‘»?lai’i4C’t4 99 74141[1 f«H 4tf<C5 

♦ItfWtftW^ i ®W4-4|I»I1- 

f4it«-4>l >(ff<f'5I^fWC4t4 Jir« «t4T4 C4 
f4ii4 ^9 f»ii, c>i Mm Hf* i 

MfiMtff»lrt, ''’If 4 «41 nv9 fsfjf Tf«t 
»r44tCt‘l— *lf^4tflt*I, (■* 

fttWC44 4*1 »tnt4l *1141 f44lC9 ! f*! 41«51 
C4r4*I(4, 41W4C44 cailCS 4t*4, 4», 4t'^“t44 
»tf»l«l f441Cl 4C^, f*9 >14'»ll5 4r441 

fillTH I f4l'l4« •« 4*11 4^1414 f4C444IC*lt 
4ft»4t4 «|41C9— r4»4*l4ei «tf>IC« 'BTf»lC41 

*f»I*1«t4 41441*14 f4«l v«C*4tt4 *11*14 

C44ailC4 41141 C*f1ftl1C*} ^IM* 1C4 44* 
*ir441 4I|*, r*l 4<K4 44114 41141 *41 4|tai4 
f**” 4fi|4l *1411* *414 >a!*ft9 *r4I»I* 1 
4«4« C4f<1*It4, ■,*t«4tt*l4 *f4 4«l *141f« 

4t4 41 C*4, *t«41l»14 •W*lfef'9 4^411*4 

*f* 4fil*tfc| 4H41 cir*4tt«, *11*1 *1414 4* 
*tft4**t4l4tr4t14 <*t4l *^f44L44 4tt I 


<* f44lfe t444 4"114C4 41*1*14 4^19 «t^* 
*^ 4jf48 4tf4ltl— r4lt*t4 444 *1411* *1414 
f4Il4*11 1411414 *f441tf*l, *44 41144 1*1^ 
*14S f*|r44 5f»lt4, 4fUTl *111 *41 414 1 
4l f9nit4 nflll 411114^1 41<* 4t4lH 

41*4 4tl— r*l 4f**lt4a $0*9^1 **14 fn* 
4l4TMf, «141 1411441111 f4t45J I 4^1144 
9(4111* ‘44JI11V 44114(411* *1*, S*1*P * 
11* *t«41 *14111-444 « 1lf4(«I*11 C4 
*4 (44 C*inl44 *r441 *lflt44, *1414 1t4- 
**tfel >4*414 *1(441 C411 tfS* 44 (* f 

lf94C44 4114 ^1*9— 1l(4f*IC* 1ir4f*lt* 
*I»II»I-If41t44 *1414-4141144 9(411 *41 1 4t- 

41144 '14(4414111 Cl 91411 t4? *4 iflfattf I 
4'Htf* C4'54ll4 114 114 *1(9* 4jf41 l(454 
1«414 an 1(4(5* ?'94t4 9(441 **Sl itl* 
*1114, *141 14141! *9144 1 41114 1(4411(441 

C4 »tr45S *41, *1414 14«f 41 C*I4t4 ? >*111* 
1*1, *1411? 1*1, 41101 *11414- 9C414 ; 4f*1 
4194 4111114* 414* 14M4f *149* 444119 I 
.a4 *41 1(91144 4141 ^1*9 -11*41*14 41<l 
4'54tt9 4flt« 4lt4 I *14, 41*1*14 4tt* if* 
914119 1l(4f*I*(4t14 11114 .4141119 41491 

4l(* 5, *141 4iiii -at ^i*9fei 11 44, «11*T9 
*41 419* • ('SI (4114 41*1*111, 41*194114, 
441 4li4f91* C*1, C*4J %f5C9 1114 11, *41 
9*14 s;9 4IM4 * *ll4 1[11T4 *111*9 llUlfel 
4*ll41 14(11* 9«91 44, 041 C4(4tll ««*fel 

^^(4911 *1111 4>I* 4t(44 4141 Ilf i 

lf9*l1-C*Iil* *lf4f6l«4 114 1(454*’ 

1144 *41, 1(4(51*4 119* *11* 114 1t*l9| 
life 111 I *111151 f444*(l 141*1 51(4 11414 
(4*11 *91 51*1, .a9< *41* 4l9tf41 ; f*9 

*141149 (49l-a(4* 1l(4(*i*(4t19 4141 *4*1 
C4 C*1*l(lf%l 41414 ltf(c* 1(4149 4l41t«1 



Juft'S? ft'sii I 


it »R«ni I ] 

SI slew stftrss, «isi csts ss 

fsstw ^tn sfi I «Tt 'Sfti-fs«tw? vw s«f» 

« strsf^is^i ttsi^rss s« «rfsi siw •fiststs 

I * ^sii? stsfs « 

fseSfl fssfr ftsjl SI sJ(S« ^tstfsisfl fssil 
tsi Tssfl csts- J^stw, -4S« $«U'5 SWI 
ststts I Sts 

S»ni91 tf'BStS S'St*! »Cf®rtS fsstff, f«fs S5W 
■ass f<iwfts4 s«t*i sfssi sfs scs csisstit 

Sl« I 

4? atflti sfilsts? ®ts*« st<f 

stslcs I aistf*rs?9 4»sfws ss •s-ca?tt«« fssa 
fsrsa 4tstts 4Hsr cssa ^tsstfl 

fsisi *if® 5 i fsstws— carfat« ^s- 

csitsus f? wft® aS) 9^91 iNtacfl ^1^91 

fS9tHS I Isj; 91S S'§tSl St9 s>9tts I 
s*fs 49? Stfst'BIS n^TSfa SSl"f9SS« ^fST9 
'St’lsts ^tts 4SSt fstals 9rS9TCSS C9, CS 
SffillS 991 99S« «t9tt?9 fS fS9l fsMa 9?- 
9tt«, at9t« 4SSt fsfs^ts, ^S9«1Sf9, twtffla 
9^9119 CS, SlfflWS Sia>a 9* C99? 

atsrs 9S fl91 9f9Ca STM STil I 

f»l ST<l«Sfti9 ?fts C9fs C91S 

nsinfs Mafti 9fti 9f99ttss, at9i esNsi 
‘9(sf? ftsa s^ar 99’ 99Tfef9 st^9ai f^tss- 
aitst ^ssfa 9^9tiii 999, ‘f^ai^srcss’ 
Visits tsis 9»9I sitst C^tf 99 9S9a 
9la I asr® 999 sfs9i fsi'M fsft stl— aT9i 
9lcs fa STt99 attl CIM *ISCSt5S 99 ? s'Ssis 
a*#i9t« cstsiai 9f9l csWtf fs'fta 99 si 1 
•9t?99, ?59»its 995 ar99|9 9% 9t9t9 99 

afta, a'ST9 9W 9l9i f'ai a'its sea 

‘Wilts’ afsil 6fs9t9 ca^9s 9T9r9 99 99J9 

cst 9^9 (safe 99 a<T9 99 aflfaatss, 
a^s 99 i stftaitatna at fsitss 


a 

9lf9»9 9cfe Stll 9t9CT9 «?t9t^|^ ^t9taCT9 
99 SI afSM ‘feTfSlfefs’ ‘5>stftfa9’ 99| ai99 
9Sa SI (9S4||Vt9T9 4f9tt99, fsatt99, fsft99 
f5at9 asfw arai \ tt9T9i safira 9t9tf9WS, 
'Sf9f9i9 9 9t?9— asttsa^fa, aatsajftfa, as- 
9t?9|%-ijftf9 9191 «19t9l 4t ajafS 4191 af9- 
9ltfS I 9tt 4199 ati af9l9 alls, 99 . <#19fl9« 
SIS ‘9’ fits ‘ 9 ’ a ‘9’ ftis ‘ 9 ’ ^t9i afsta 
9 |m, S99 'Sl9tl99 9tS4 4tf999fs aftta 9lM, 
st 9 S 99 , 'Stattaa 5911 afviTrfsriis ali 
fata 9?C9 I 9t9i SI 9*is, sffaafrcSfl sat 
sists^a aSa si cas, 9 a csial cs arsa afs? 
919 aa ^t'Sl.5 4Tats aas SI cas, sta-ata 
fasi CS '*f99 sfaia 9»C9 9991 9T91 ‘*1^9 
9 fs9i ^5^9’ 9?i9 I fata cafs faff 9>C9 si i 
cals St9i9 4ss« caai faatis, caisa aataa 
saaisaaia aiaa sf'sia 9fi|9t'«, fafs aataats 
9|9ta SM satsfa aatSa ^fa cststwa atta 
9fs9ttas “aftsfs 4a^ s?csai aas, 499 fafs 
atfstss, Ifs nf?9i sts 1 " t9t9 aisai 
satsfaisfl 911^9199 aSl sta faf 9 I 19 StM 
fa ?— faisaa:, ^isfaa 4jaans9ia9 avaj 
afsin •» aacsTiaa ^jiafi scaa afa satsfa 
99(99 sail afim tfaica sn Itatlata ^catsl 
sicas, 9C9 sstsfaia fi* a^9i satai afflia 
Iti 99 T 

4l sas cafaii aataai* ais 9>, If alias 
aianatisiata atfTcaiSa ca'tsaaai asi 
Itatai atsstcaa aiats a'Jai 9^91 ais ans, 
<lt9tia9 4tas sasta ^Inatsfa asf® sfasis 
catsats afiiata facia faiassi aai st9«a 1 
afa satsfa fs9^t5is saaTiails satae s«fl 
99 , 9 'a 4tawa cataa sfaiaa ^^a a sda 
9t9t9 4t9TS saj 99 , 9191 9l(Sl SfSSCSa ®CT« 
aaa si^a alia stia sa? afatia catsats asi 
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• • ' ■ ■ - . ...w . . .— -. , 

I ^*1 '« f«w^ c’^iin f5?^i»i, "tfi ^t? 

— •t^ 91 f» T C*IW« ’’I’ c** ■» 

(*I 45C1 C^t^ Btfts)! ^f*l^ itNj, 

I •ii’jftrw ^tf4, *ntw 4%^, c^ 4W f*if« fiif« I 


I 

^ifnw 44*» •<?< ^itf*t*i '*’141 'j^n iitf«f, 
CTifVf C^, >141* 444 ^ 4tf4’— 

»tf4C4 f>1 'BC1, f44t4 ^tr»l41, Itfni ill^t 51 ? 
Will 41 4t4 4^ C4f411 T 41M 4fl4 41 f 

4fir« 1*4*1 l|l?ri-f4f4H-4tf1 4ir4W flCI, 

iff* 411:4 ICICI 1*t?tC1 4r41> 491C1, 
^f41 Cf141, f44fc 'Bt44-'8l« 44T1 411, 
1414 4C4 C44I 4t141 4tf4C4 C4f4 41 C4 ^ 4t1 • 

litem C4t1 14C41 *14, 1C1 4'l4t4 C441. 
4t4t 414tC« *«*6l 441, J4 4Tf* ffCI C4C441 ; 
441»t4 fiwfl 4511 4r44 *I14t5, 

441 41%C*1 C44 441441— 44f44 citl* Itl I 


C4 454 4ir4 6lf441 5tf441, 44 *ltf411 4t*, 
4l4 4» itCII 444 iflll 4tt15 4t**l 
4t1 f4C4l4 «f44 441 1441 •I4t41 44 44, 
fl% ?4*, f444 fl4t4, 4141 41 Ct4 \ 

44tltl 4tCf 4tf4t4 4441 4t4 41 4t44 4C«t, 
«»f41 C4^ 441 1411 44f44 41 CH ft*!— 
44f4 l*tt1, 151C1 44f4, 1C441 '#l44 4lft, 
4lf4C4 44*, »t{f«-f414, Tllfl’ flllW lift I 

fl4lft’ 4441 Hftci 5r4t4, fll* 4lt4t4 C541, 
4t1«11 44, 4l44-«f«41, 44 flCldtl C441 ! 

444 mil, *l14t«Pl 41411, C4t4lfl iflll 1C4, 
C41444C4, ®»C1 *1511, *144 f4lf4 H4 I 

3h?f4tl 414 I 
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( <i’<t -si^if’ic’ei •»« ) 

‘il^W Slt«f « fief'll® I 

(«) c-» q. •wTgyfggyf^cg ‘-girngir ^■^*1 

I— CT ^fsrt’il *>^1^ fef?® «ttif ^»iw ®t?tpnf ft?® ®tf»j®l ^nr® 

I ?t*t®a»i?? ^fC9iTB*n ®fti*i "nil ?5 cn, »i?wn ?®t^ *rfT? 

nttim nnfft c’ft?? ftn -, ®t?*i ann ’rHfta® nri nt<tt® 

nt?tni a?15 nnft nftsiftft® ??5rf?i ft?, ’•aiinn C'-ft ®?Ta ^«r»nan 

?? I '«iit'i"r ^ft® f.®tn c®tn nt^ifsra •iftini ^caa «ini. ®ian 

c?t? ntnti:* ai aft i ft? ^ c“tatt<s ^ft® c®in ?i? 5c;#t ^?ta ^can fl aa 5«1 1 

?«?t?. ^ita? n®t'^a aaat^'l ca at?tai ■eifta «i«pn n^fttatcna nftia>ta. ®'?aca at®? 

at^ I Miijoi- Kcnncii ti ^ftai c®i”nftft at®?®tca n®<a Vim^ittiirt ai «5ai 

^tft® «‘it^lt® asrc?? ntaatn ®ftai a® ataft? <a?® ®wa i ®®wia 

aa^«aa ta«tft® ^’tita ®ft® ata??. ■aa^ ®9tftt ftcna ^tj® aa i 'aitan 
’tstatc® ®ft[® Miijor HoniK-ii *rti? ca aa« ataftiar atrrai aaat ftft® at?, fata «l?ia ®rf»i®i 
<« ftaaa ■aa® a^a i 

-ataal a®?5 atfa, ®tatJ® atftatcaa siaata? atafta? a«a®: aaia? a®tai9 >a®afa ataft® 
atati® atatai aalta ^caa ftai faPesatn aai ata ai i Kramrois itcrnior '>!>:8 tiitca AnKfrs4 
awiaiaa ^laa i aa^ft ®ata1taa nft®jta ® aai f®fa faftai, ftaa, ®taa, 'aat ®ta®ada 
a? 9 ta ?aa ®iaa i ftfa ataa a«.aaasta ®Ta® asife at«aaiataa ^ ftft«.a®?c*t ft^® fnaa i 
l^tata ®aa 5 ®t? «i®tf%®aai <’<)ns(ai.i<' >ir»o ?4tca ®iaia >«® 

asata -^a^tfa® ®ftatiaai ^at? aftatcaa ®aa ?«tc?a ac^ft®i ?«aat ®?atai 
»»irv ?itca <1^tft aaftc® aftatcaa a?i aa i ttata ®aaa®t® awa atafk-ia ala -“I-' KM i»j kk 
DU GUAND MOGOL”. «9Tc® atafaaaiaa aia ft«ai aacaa ®iraa «?r® ftf? ftft® 
at^ I ataft® aiftatiaa afts ftai. ®iais raf'®®acn aftaia ^nta at? ; »ca 4ai 
ca'Siata ®a''??t'.«a «tia ,*®? aaca (»6n.— <»») ®r®®, ®ftaia at®? at? i a? ataftti? 
ataiat aa?i ftft® at?, >*®m aal eta at •, ®t?a, ??it® aia« n?j? ?ta «i« ?a at? i 
®? aataa aa® aiaftia? wfiatfl aiwiai aaat fei®® i ft?. atKatt?? atafeta etfeat®? 

•{atatai, ®^’iaif «t«raaf? ??U® ®r®® ai at^ i ®fta ??ta a*® aiatai anil® fe ®® at® i 
ca aa® atafeta atatai aait ftfaaaa att, fata®t?ta®tfa®i «ta® atat 
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0 <tfl JW “0« >r” srrtf WfC«t fftfCI. ■«« r<l3m:if (BioBram) f¥pl'^ 

^«n ‘•Sornd” i mwxm ^cl «<t«m »i .cn, ^rrt t4 ( )— pitw^M i ••'f ^mfka 

ci«* ^c*i» w *lff«W f ^<ti — “Bicrtrttiii’* ••Suiiiliir” ( iftw ), <^tfir I 





<ss^\ I 

C'ST’SI’^ C?IJ:«)iH I— CT« aw*! "S^lS ^f|•|||»^t■ »/ a -'//(;< «;/' HinJooUan 

«w ^t«ft*ii ’t’lit 'I’Ttf f*ift5tW5^.— ‘'SJirt*! 'fl’r? nt^t»n '<^16 

sinftfl W : f*?* ^1*^1 "SUWIS C^H D1W9 *11$ i >il| sj’tfl Wl!I 

ft*! ^f*i5i ''f*f« ^rc«, '«’i5 c^ii ^?i '«ir<Tin f^stc? I ^ ^t5Wfk 

>fl’|f f’^sK «[^ 51 i:« ^r»l 51 •»(I’II 4 I ( ’l' 9 «»*t ) »l'«t'fl? 

'*HR®lC<le stltisil f?«1 ’»f^?(1 ■aft® ^5 l’* 

■<SC^5H.. >g:i^g. fsig C^f 1— Mr. II. J. 

l{Hini-y ^t«»t»ll ‘-’fal C>(®9 CVAm '«jf®’l® M o(>k<*rjoc% M;i;^JiziiK‘v£l 'Hit* Lost 

cil;/ sjin® ji®iB c»ii*i5« I 4i?)i(i j|c«(] ^as)t« '»r’i®i?i*ii i 

«r^c«’it« >111 4?,— HUiiiotiiciim i{.-i.iii»ii.|ii(: jjota c«1i’itr»i® »it«it? ’rtt'iw ’pat^ ’ifb'® 
M. t’uitiimiiiini »itwaa (i) h.iitos's •‘i)a ,\Mi4” nT^ifea. (t' N. Sausoi! <iia 

■»!•*%, (<>) Villi .icii Uroiickii 49 a n#, r45i<iis)i 6C4a srf^f^Pi c^rai 

®fiiai «nit® r®«it»ii ®w5i.— car^^in a'«i’i?ta isjta aa« atfS’ha fa^ia'l® 

?ita® fef^s «tai >iia^ ^ata ^r«'a *<1^. >aa? a«a®s iit a^iala ^nai?aiia^ 

aurwi cawa sitai’paa alaii« i i£i> aiai*ii ^ -lal c^taia ^af?'® rsi»i ? 

‘®ii>.aau^a -n? 4tw ca?*! atcacaa Ji®«.-a»ica ^tjaaifa'^ai ®cai, 4a? ?afa f^ifasf *ftat 
aata (la* fastcaa viijir .siu'i wcii tafa® riie ii<viii,ti>- JK it^t aia^F "Siacai ( O iimitiii Ueviow, Voi. 
Nxxii, t '8 1 » ’jin® ) ai«fi»n aaal a^cai ca«ia cawwa ® a® ’pcaa i ca^ a® 

aa^at< l®fa fafaat'.aia :— 

‘cawwa ^mfa® ‘^awa faa^a aacai c^iaain ac*«f? atca ai. astaa. aitw alsittaa 
afaMaf^aiaw^&'a’iia I’pfearaaifMaifia' 4attacat caain 4 ^ qja® <t*iRaN« atati?. 
®>*tafac® ^ata aw Tala' ?ia ‘Niij-iiiU' naftwa afa^fea 'l®ta aKat'^a® alcsfaai 
istaia 'atiaa fafaa «ia^i«.aT« f®« >fl^ai’i faaa ale® mca ai afaai «(iauaa ataii 1 
acainatacaa ^»i?a®tca >a<«a, ’'ffa®a« ^wa Nfacai% a^aia atci 1 ’aaat^® apica '?*aaaa 
aiaa faafasa atai Taaiftn, 4a? faasswa « 3 (c-« tat a‘«ptfa’i< tas ^fa f^a. tai ^afa»T® aitata 1 

'■ “lu souu* aiivii-iil mu\»s, iuul iumks v»t’ travel, wa* »u?‘H witli a ?'itY naiuevl lhu<itUti\ \>ut u?MnH‘a‘s i>t' 
mu‘l» rt pWr miw **xiHt. It is ?li mtUmmI as in’ing iiiMr the oasteni inoiitlMif tla* liiiii|;-es. sii«i 1 c?nu-oive tliai tli(‘ 
sit** <‘t it has heeii eurrieil jiuay hy the river, as in my rtMiirml>ruiicii a vast trad »>r land has ilisapiit'arad there- 

aluaits. Ih'D^alia ap|H‘ars tn liave hern in existeiue thirinj; the early part of the last erntury,” Mtijiir J. UEX- 

NKLL, Mi'nioh' t>j It Map of lUmtoostun, p. iu. 





^31 3R<iri ] 


^•9 


Mitjor Sherwrll '■(t^?t ( «^*ll ) 

C«f9rt5 «»MI, ?fit--t’»tfel 5lft5 !5C»ia«lt*f ’It’IWStl Hm<f 11W 

^tc«i «»t5 ’itfes %5 >itf?»itf? '«9T? «rt« ?e5ic^ <a? ^it*fR( 

^jt'si? ’(i'5»ii. >ii5 ?15?315 '8 c’cariw ^^ff'si 

^«?n, "nit «^'® cn. niwj '?'»tc^ 

Miijor sli.>i wcll >a^C^ Miijor l{r-iiii<‘ll »« 5^5— ( ^<T^. 'itSTtni n^ift n?? «Mni 

?t?ic9, 'lit ■■^fit!ric%n I Mi-, ii. •!. u^iim'.va cH^fw^a ^i5t?a*i '»ftnt 

nfft®!! nnfta na^na %na aias^i fsa afas ®tata «rf%« •'pfaatcwn i a<!»ta atac'st *»t'8ta 

«awin aifaatr.tn ca. a«a®: casinifr eia-reai {a?tca at»t»ii Jinat acwinntncaa atal 

faa^ia ^sai fnsR? ■ * 


9 “Our attfiiflMU was lirsi iiroiniiiciitly atlnu inl lo tiir sn!iji‘»‘i ...hy .« li*tl«T a»itlrt‘«scil to us l»y a Kri'iirli 
savant M. ('artaml‘ar(l, llio In*u«l *•£ tin* tJeo^^rapliiual I>i*|iiuiiiu*nt ut (In* tlim ///^/ii//o’r/#/»' /iV/i«A//*yi(r. who was 
^Mi.il «‘noii;'h tn forwanl to u.s iraciiiji's I’roiu *> ancient maps, to wit : — 

(1) Itan-iis's Da Asia, ItJth (’eiitmy. 

(l^) The (‘I»art of iIk* Kin^oloni of tireat Mnyhiil, lly N. Sau.son. IthVJ. 

!.») 'rin* New Map of tlie Kinj^iluin of Ihui^al. hy onhr of the n »hle Sin* Mathews \’an den Itroiu ke. in the 
Atla^ of Kraneois N'alentxii. to illustrate liis aiM»ther w«>rk *'()|dandNew Kast India.’* 1721. 

’’Ill traiiainittin;;* the aforesaid iiuinusrrijits M. Darlainhard wrote as follows— *•< ))v|»osite t.'hatij'an or Nati^an 
( llio pre.Miit (’hltinjHiUi^' ) very nearly all the niaps of the 17th <’etjlnry show a luiTie town, lk*n^allah.--t 'f. 
Valeiityn. What is this (om n whieh no hm^er exists, and which perhaps K''"’e na ne t»f Hengal 7*' 

■‘This eu<|uiry having' excited nur curinsiiy. we cuninK'iicrd to sedulously search fur iufnrination «»n, what niav 
he called tiu; moot point, and \ery shortly after came acru-is a passant* in an arth-le i‘nlith‘i| “'I'he (lan^etic Delta" 
(ISy Major Sherwell. r>en;;'al .\rmx), videt 'al. h’ev , \’ul. X X X 1 1, pp. o iNc t». It is .an enact from writiti;; hy 
Major li'eiiiiell. the lirsf Iiidi:ni ( ico^raplit-i and Surve\«i. writt- ii towards the i lose of the iMth lamlnry ( A. 
D. I7XH ). and he tln.-rein succinc||\ ;dhidi •< to the even then foil” ‘.ihmcr^ed city of I’ in^.d.ih !" 

[ Tor the ipiotutioii from Iteiincll. which follows, vide (he just pr- ct diii” footnote. ] 

‘•With regard to the suhsidciu-e of lamis referred to hy Ihumell. then* can not In- the sli;;hfcst dcuhl that it 
did actually take place ; for in A. D. I7t>2, or «*xai't1y one century an-i| a d*'caile a^'<i the coast to the sou'h*wi‘st 
of Oiiltaping sank no less than 10 ft. 'I'ho di‘pres.sion of the earth surfneu in this pari uppe.ar to he coiupeu- 
sated hy the upheaval which is si.id to he going im some distanc « to tlj«* south of it. i. r. towards thi* cape 
Nagrais. etc. Such pin noim non cannot hut he attrihiitcd. we :ire of opinion, to the volcanic action, for. what 
is teniicii “the active volcanic tr.iln'* runs in (hat dire«*lioii. It is a fact .s'ulliciently known, that the whoh* 
tract of the Sumhuhan must have at one of the ( imes of which we Jiave no rc'cord wh.itsoevcr, hecn entirely 
suhmerged. 'Ihis is iiieoutesta\‘ly proved hy the lops «d’ large tr«*es (»f Siiiidari being found some 2tl ft. 
below the present h^vel of the country, when exeaviling tanks by Major Slierwell at t\»e town of fanning 
on the Mutlah, or Division of Khulna in .lesson — .iinl ourselves at a loiMtion in the Sumlarhan called Ri'liillergaug 
or SapiH'ja, on the Iliiriiigliata liiver in Ihn kergaiije District. Thesis three places may he consid»*red as 
representeil, respectively, the westiun, eentral. and tin* two Simderhan. being aitiiated in those parts tlureof, 



*t^Hwr f^a “^Hlw-l*i»in •!» 

*|: ) »i»i»t*r crt% ’itHEWn %tCT a^*! • 

r^S 

c?wi*ra ’iw ’^iwwi 

«^% 4t*r5 ^finrt«*ii c«ic»re ^rs’rt'r c^isian «mi ftst**!? 

f%la« *#*« 1tf*ia siw,— ^11 I ^*K* 

’»f*!tfii*» CT, vru c*rt«tw c? »iw ^*11 iwf^ w, mX 

^ ^itci ^f*nn ’ttfTJ ais? •K^ I 

m«ft»ii ’ift'« ><is«1*Jl »ft*Tfbxa ^if<'8«*t ftfBre •rttf W srfsjftcn^ 

’Jifisw ?i ?5 1 ^m»iTc^ w« CTt5Ht? ^*19 ’iCT c^ ’»n*i srtt i 

ff^ia:, <wt^ >!«»« I ’rtnt»n 'slitu f^l^a 

fi»»w«i *n *it^« c^ ^rwt’i'Ri 

\Xm ^*RT8 ff’« ?t«r 5»finii cvasi w « i 

^iw, ’mt»ifir r»f<a» ^wprt ^«it»itfi csii ’ffiit's i??wi 

«rt^51 ncKntivc «rtTm WW aW1 %« ^tH *llft l (%», CWT 

CflVI*? C¥W1*< csit *«'! » U('V. HoMcu'S cn, ^tn<l 

^WWWWW«W^4« ^fUTsi ’JW »t# • • 

Dr, .lainci! Taylor CT^Tt «l‘H»ra Wwlcsfl ^fial f»lft5lttsi,~ ’rt«r1»n *tfl^fwr'5 

rtH filllH, <*»«» C^lsj ♦!<]» «a«f»l'B ^\X I *1^1 «1^l«l <*lf»W Tlt»t 

^POi fwi «(f»* ’Hrv’in c^^»i <ii^( c^i51’<hi ; 

»r?t »!« ^wi»ii siiriTi^ sn^ *1^ ^«r« c«itc*i sit^ i t 


TIiiir it in tiim'lt»s«Ml that n forest iifH far larUos lliul ii«»\v Hoiinsliin;; in tho sontlieni pcrtioi) of iIk; (inii^elic 

IMta. 

"I^i't iia iiiiagiiu* tlie laat ilavs of Hiingaiiili, the iittrr aiiiiiliiiation of u po} iiloiis eity. How wna tliia 
overwholaiiig vulainitv broiiglit alaait, <li<1 it sink liviientli iIm surface of the dork waters of ilie Hay, amid the 
convulsioiiH of nature IT. .1, liAlNR^, 7’Ae Lonf ('ihf^ in Mnnkfrjee'it .Mayovne^ New Scries, Vol. I. 

‘-There in no reason wliy we should get impatient ai.d speak of Bengnlo as a mytiiieal city, or fam-y 
that it was Homewhere in the SundarhaiiH and hao long since been swept away hy a tidal woxe. Thia theorv-... 
haa no chance of tinding favour." 

— Uev. 11. IIOSTKN, Thf 'hctlir Hhti^tya'* of HengnU in .1. Pnn-. A. S. B., Nem SerieM^ Vol. /A'., 

pp. 444, 45. 

t “Tho opinion of lleiigaUa having heeii earrud away hy the river, is not supportcil hy any tradition 
in thm part of the eounlry. Tlio natives, who are well ac<}naiiited with the sites of the ancient places of note 
in the district, ami of the cliangcs occasioned by the inroads of the rivers, iiiention twn cities called Serripoic 
and Kotesiir as having lH»en thus dcairoywi. hut of the cxistem-e of Bengalla, they have never heard." 

*l’,VVLOU, Topography of Uavea.^ p. ‘.lit, 



'B?lTt «WW ftrfilfflf^.-^tr'fiinw ’T'ritfiwrt 

ftl.4 ^?|TI ftstfl*! I ^T?*l, «llf^»| in *I<)W 

^ %in iffiwsi 1 • 

fii ci^% mwi cm n fe«ist 11 CT, itftiiin *111^ ^(tur ItlfifOl ItftH 

iilhr itcf itWrfm mijitv '.n* — mti ^itiici Borey 

De Witt Tavernier Mandeslo (^«»brO). Dankorts (*orune1]i (b4ie>), Sanson 

Vissohcr (>^'.«), Mathys T**«ri*c Yonder (bn^n), Seutler (.Htens 

mwficii ifitn iifl ftfis^ I ^rn«t I'bi^i mysti *rtji mtii iirtti 
fi*r faun's mi fitii mtH itHittw iii mtii i^tft fn.« iTti fiitfli. 

Cl^% ItWCH 4^ ftlTl lfi|?l itl 11 1 

vW®L^r^2.2ilSJS * — ^lljltl 'I*'!! I Winter •lonos lUll, 

^It George Percy Badger ^ 5tl rnill ItflTl Hakluyt Society l iflll mtPl'B 

mwi fiwi Cl ftcimw mil fetm ^tw, mii '5«.wi mitm itln 

Badger wSllfTPB flfilftll,— ‘«1C<111 SllltW Clt? lt«fl Itlll^ fil, fll llltM'S*— ficmt: 

«OTW« itmf’iiwt imt^i iw^ii ^ i Uamusio mtii nwn 'ii^ 

941«. mtn llltl IffutWH ; ritl’l *('4^^ Nunuo dc Cuniial "Hill'Tll 

111 IW 4111 It*^ 4Jlt^ H, '811 Cll’? IWl Itllt^t fil i >«V*- S»4 ^fitCl 

itn’f.fim 4'5wi 8iimi ititu iw citiitfif8 ititfii, <«i< mi cik?i iftir^ fe'W iwi 

iTiii^ •> cwt ciciw icii Cl, c^fiiiti fill! mitii citim wtrfim mrtwi 

1^11 Otic'S lW11111t^'5l11^wfe*1'5lC« Itltlfi^H, 4KCl*i?»C1111»l^lt8i mm 
(Badger) flltl ifl Cl, IWl Itlltit Clt? '8 ICl r*t'5l ItltH lift ItCl 1^ I Man- 

deisio m*!! fimi cit? '8 4^ itftm iifn ^cbi mu m ifm i^itiii 1 1 

® "HengaUli had i-vidently ceased to exist when M. FusiiciH Iteiiiier joiinieved in tliis “I.ainl of the East and 
rlinic of the sun.” which was during the middle of the J 7th century, for tliut Hiniisive and imjitisitive traveller 
Would surely have left sotiic rcconl of it iti his “Travels in Mughal Eiii|»iie/* - HAINKY. T’Ar /.rW ( V/y in 
sMookerJee'if Mayasiuey New Series, vol. I. 

t Gour was uiiduuhtedly the capital of Bengal at this period (at the lime of \ ai thema). hut it appears 
that the name of the province vi as very coiiiinonly applied to the city, more especially hy the foreigners. The 

following is from Barbosa “ The sea forms a gulf which bends towards the north, at the head of which 

situated a great city inhabited by Moors, which is caled Benyala” (KAMI SIO, vol. i., p. 330.) In 1537 
during the viceroyalty of Xuniio de Ciiiiiia, when the Portuguese first attempted to establish a fort in Bengal, 
*'frotrfVi. the capital city, extended three leagues in length along the Gunges, and contained 1.200,000 families.” 
(GttEENB, vol. i., p. 84.) In Ralph FichV time, 1583— 16U1, Tamla appeal s to have succeeded (rowr as the 

capital of the kingdom, which had then become tributary to the Moghul BmiHiror The following is from 

Mojor Reijiiell on this subject :— “ ..••According to Ferishta’s acconnt the nnwIioIowuiieriesH of its (Goiir’s) air 

occasioned it to be deserted soon after, and the seat of Government was removed to Tanda or Tunrah, a few miles 

biig^er up the rSVer I conclude, therefore, that Maudelslo errs in enumerating Bcngalla as a city of that province 

Satinet from Ooar ud T(Uida.'’>UAtX}ER, The TrateU tjf Ludovico di Varthem, Hakluyt; p. 310, footnote. 



’l’*ft*f^*H ’I’Ot Bh<I»:it ’^tWTstt ’IfH SWIH ’f tfl*! 1 

*lt?l ^C»rtW1 "^WS ’t^ 59 1 <’‘*1- Hcnn- Yule *I4(U»lMl ’•fill 

BndKe'CV <*▼ <^*1 S'**’*! fsfH Stfe’Tf'S ’lt'8^5 nf?« ’^tTt’Trt 

4|f^*m ^fn.’e iJHlT^f I f’f*. l‘:iiavino3 S19 ♦ftti Haducr Ji? tfl'flf® WB CT, f^W «i 
Col. Yule ^'eat ^t« a’l'tl ’I'Rrittf*! I ’»t9‘l. I’a»aviii 0 etfe’Tt'Q, 

T5* siMff ^f»IB! I [ I'alaviiio^ fitn?*! I ] 

CBl*!*!® ®#rB l/eiiio/V o/.i Shif »/' /Ji,„l»o.<hu, SUB 

vfwltfsj I »IV® ^tBW Ma<l»ci- 41 SI® B5, * 4B< f®fH ®flB Trai-eh of 

latUifinu .5fwa '^rs(®tc® <a® Iio'tsciipt ®firBl S(tlf1«11 ST^fl W® -T?® ^.911^1 4® 

1 ®* B® «®ti I ®tBi Jiuifc*! fB?® r 

Badger BtB1»I1 s^’l'fl W® Varlli.'ina >« Harlio^a? fsi^<«| 4^1? Binnnsiog H? 5t? OTB V 
ffoiiniKirii) ,/,■' /{lyiii, fU-. '^®C®3 ®®,® ®r<^1 ‘4^ fB^B*|si^^5 B^J® «|sitr«t® 

Bf CB, Bwm r®st, i§5i siiiast^iK 4®6i ■iitfJt»T«'JH f®*i. 4?i? 

«ifi^l wH’ii’lnB ^Bfss fs^i i’ 

irtsi^B ’IT®t® (;®<»isrt. 3 | 1 * 111 , •!, a, •« Man.lelsl,.?! 4H9 C®Wa 

*irt r 

‘Bailiowi® *IW CB n®® ®tBl® ®C?R. ( '!i->ar l'^•ll(>ri(•k, l{al|)h Fitcli. 

tiHmiltun •a'ff®. 4®? ®t«.®t»ft<l «5>f®Btr»l®MClB smij I),. Bamis, l)p Karia v S«uza iSt'ff® ®tBTa® 

aiCT (®t*( *11? i' 

‘Vnrllleina 4B< Burlmsa® '»ttB Purch is >8 Maiidcislo sjj^® •ai»t5 C®1^ <^r®Btf^^®^ 

are® BWi»rtB c®t® * 11 ^, ®«t5. JifsiBi -s ®tB®Bda atfls Bt®t»ri « 

Stft'llB 4B^ 4®S|r® ®5®?i:‘( ®'S>*t1^'^ ’I’l® sits^fjca 4^ siitflBCB? 

sft®1 4®f& 4fr‘t«ft®csrf’ll fsiBB i’ fafesj r®$r®®rc® 4fsTBl ® ®TB®BrtB <’,’1 sr|Ji 54 

B‘'dj.'er Sift'' 4® ®i»rt5apfsr® ®Tr»i®i aiifT^ ®f?vtie® i [ 4t ®Tf*i®t?^ 

W B^stT® 4t^t® -Stv® ®tr®I®tB «r?'g ®» ®B1 SEtBtC® I Badirei- 49 ®tr»l®tf®' »I®® 

srt®f5?a'| ®tirf»n ® 5tfe’Tt« ftf®® ®tc» • J 

‘4lt^l® BtHftaPl’ICf 9t®t®1 ftft?® ®1C®, ®tB1 fsi'Ts ®91 ®®:»t9 '•rtsitCTS 

I’alHvine ® lion, line ®f®® JIT*lf6aBni iTf®*! •#!« 9ITt'1®rstW9 

^•l®ci 'I’tfl ®f®® BtBtC® I (.laslal,li9 ®lf®®t'§®' sUsi^an^WB ®£1J ait^lsTS® I 

®®rit® ®tf®®t9 »i®® ®twt»n wfesfiB ’j®, ^®9-’jw, ^*191 fn® ftf®® 1 

9twt» n ® *(<il9f5i® c9 c®T*r ®9ft® «f»® 9f*Bn ffirai etfe^r® m ®tf®?i c®*ra 

CKiCT® »l^ Slt®9 ®9fJ|® ®t£® *1101, ^91 f*l®t» >ICHrcB9 ft®!! I 

• BAIXiKK. Thf Trnvfh of Varth^nia^ Intnirlitrtinii, p. Ixxx. 






] 




•nrtror, »n["»tcw ffsi f^f*i>r? Btf5% ?tc*i ^5rt»i1 mw t»!« itpr 5tft^ 

’ C^1»I CT C5rtC»H »!«<>*« ?f 'SW't SR?, *tiw 

^»r SRTH’Tf’IC?? >a?? 5tf5^ wt? ^ 

fC?? ?fit ?«?1 I 

•* ^?1 ?»I1 *rfw CT, <»ii»tal<H? sitsirBM ( «Stt5J tftlflHW ?t*lf6W ) '*»?'5 

?ttT»lt? tW l’ 

‘Do Banos I><‘ Faria y Souzm, Wsift? ^ffsi ^IC'S 

( BatlKiTOl? ) ^S^rtsi ?5 1 ^t?t?l ft??*! f?C'5 

»lt'5’tt«tSF W’BT *tf^ ^?t5Ttrs <<?? eifSitt'SC’f ^?19 ^sirw ?f<'» 

I r^l, ^tWt»l1 «»'« ’I'^f Barhosa? f?7|?1 fsiS^?? -slw, J»?< 

^«Bn ■'5t?t?tcn Banos « Souza 

?t5rt»ltw^ ’l»t? V?? ?f«I?I1 fsit^ Sf ftpssT l’ 

‘?f?'8 <11^ ’fl'l r«f'53 ^<1? '5?Tr»f >«®JV IJSttM? ^’I'BJI ^5Rir3 

iTt??! (Biidj^er) .iltil»r C?, ?tf«51 

*«?? is^ltwa C’ftsi Kic*f at«rt»ii si’ifi Tm > aa? -aists? aff's 

Ht<n, 'a^5**r ?9 I ’"Tt’Bwa 'gn 'srai? «rr??s, ^?i 

•ftfsTTf's «wpiit?^’ti:*t? srt?t?i 's «f» ?i?t9ii H’lfta ?Hfsrc^ nsiar 

ftaiTiar c’Bi r • 

Badjicr c^i CTwa az<\m ?c^a «iW=i '5l?lc® srcH ??, ^?ta 

>r5 c?, s(^fl ?tr«5i '9 ’isittc’ta c’Hsi fi»i, fa*? ( «c*tt»n 

?it?{»itca ) sil^a '«t’fai si<f1a gf^«t=5 ?^tii ^?ta fa^^t ?t?n Fmti? i 

■5a'*iTC5ai^*ii .— c’lH fa'?ai fei'sTa aft's ai?Tata ''tfsa'si (*»%a9 arftt'® tfjstat .?tsi 
Badger 4»«tc5r c? a'® '*iafi*f atfeanwa, 'srai f^fa ftca^ ^ftsi srsiaaat a^arifa i 

ars^t^ 'sftaca ^>1 a^^aj atfasc® atca ai i 

fa^ta a® aa^taa a9« ca asta'^iB acata afaairea, 'siaia cataiB^ awlaaa'a 
aPjal cata aa ai i cacataa a® aa<at<^^ T'sfa aifB’!f« 'a atarata ata fafaataa ca ««fa ^'aattaa, 
'5iai ati ^raca catn ?a caa f«fa ^satcaa atatiaj fnata ataa ai aftai facaa faata aa^aff ca 
c^ta aaagaaf gf^a ataa «?•! ’aftc® ■aa® i ca afftla^ atatai aaat aacar ^cataai afftafe^a, 
'Barcaj Badger f's ^tcateai a*Wai ^aftafiar, '5t«i faf«5'5 1 faa, ftsfa *fl»a aaiaifaaj, anfftat 
«»t 2 ta «aa aatest «ass acsi ?^® atcaa att • Ga»iaidia ataftes atatata 


• Hiuiger aa « ifvaaa aa a? a»w twurflia f<aa afiii® Oca al»fca) afaai fla «>ii aftca i ea>aa 

1 "5 *^1 • *lti^ II«l<l‘«vt IN-rcy Ha(lp*r n^fn^ Tfifi 

Trac0h of Lmloriru ,r, Vo. lhema PMsrHtii|»l ( CXIN’ f|c«< ’XXI *!^JW ) nti ¥filC7J I 



»|p8fR— I 






f 'BtfOJ vipmr f%f, w ’•fiin Gai^taidi trtwi 

^fiiw f^CT, *«i*t ifv? *JW«1 I Gastaldi^ ^tsrfBCW 

•tl 1^ "t® f I ^ I 

®f'5*1 ®t«rf»l1 '9 Flft’fH tl*? ^f^VS 'BW «t®1 m ®»?^9W5l? 

»nrt C®t<f w I 

iJad^f r cn «ntit '8HT« c®Mi*i?r >r® ®*inrt^ c®*» 

C®t«( ^l»I I ®T»t®1 '(’tft BTf'CTi 9 V<II^ ®CT ft*l. tt®t^t *(CB® 

»'BJ» »fHW C®t®*»t «W1t f*®'® *»f 1'® I “In <lie silwonce of any direct 

)iio»f to llio (‘ontrni v, Itpvolui tlio not vot v lolinhlo inroinnition im ntninr tl in the olil ' ntlases 

I iitii inclined to infer that /iemjala ocen|>i<Ml a position between the Hnttia and Stnuleep islands 
ciliated at tlie present month of tlie Hralimapiitra/' — Badger 

4t®t® ®?'8? 31,®! ®c?, *nW®^ S5t^ ®t[wt *rt®c®®i 

U.idgor r®C®« 3*!®!® ®r««f®ts! ff C*I*T, ®t®1 f^'Wr I 3ft®*l. 

— ‘This alone is hut slender ground whereon to form an hypothesis " 

t — Mr. Ueorjro Percy Badf^er VVie Trareh vf ! julociro dl 

Varthema ®1®® aiO! ®W*l1 '5’ftf 3® '8®® nii ®r®®1 Colonel Henry Ynlo «r®t® 

n 411 Badj;orC® 413 f® ® C«ni® ®W® I ^^1 alCT® Bad^n-r a(^ r®f®1 «OW ®rilTCf® I 

«ftTC« Col. Vide Bnd«er «$l ( ®«fTS 1t®t®1® C’ft*? ®f^, Jit ®C® 1 ) ®3^ttfit5!n 

i»i 1111131! I— •®tcditi tiw ®ti® ®t®i m Cl, im®i ®^^li» Ji®f8 i®i ft®, «®i c’ft? 

«lic® ®tM ®1 1 Genoa ®®l1l Hotel UoyaU ^111® itC® ®ai t,®1ft®tC1 Dutch Utin 38t1T ®1« 
4®1t*l1 W^’l- '""I*'- Blnen®ft« ®C1’H1®1 ’®f® It®*®!* Clf-lC® It? I 

^>1 It® ea®®w c®t® ®t® ®(?, r®« ®'^®t® ^t®w 4M® 5i*tc»ra it®i®t®. Jiti® ttiw ime® citi 

II Cl, ’®tt®t'®® »'«• ^^tc® ®ft® I ®t1tc® ®W1®1 ®®i1 Btfttftl ®ri®cb, «®t1 ft^ft'5 

Jtic® fBfl® ®tci I l'l® 4? ®t®f®cai ^®1 ®tft ®fl® ®H1 It®® ift ®|, '51tf»t ®tfetft«, ® 1 ®t 

?31H1f8t1®®1®tC'5®t11®ftll4®®®f>^*f^ ®1T« W5. 1®1 ®'®11 4tfiw. l®it ®«^1f 

®1®^ ®tf t®1 ®®lt iftll '®lft® 11 i'* 


‘'1 think, it iMtn W »hMtaoiM\ from wiml Viwtheiim savK, timi tiie -rity ••f lhuij!:li;dii\' whs a s^apurt, and tliere- 
f..iv eouhl not tu' thair. hi an old Itiiirii Latin ps»jira|iliy hiMik, wliit-li I Imve eliamisl on in liio mftf of tins |ioti‘l 
(Hotel Koyal, (Umioh,) with wonckrfnlly kooiI maps hy .1. and ('. Ithnm, ( im tith* : date ahouf If, 40, as 
flinrles 1. is ii|K>keii of na rtM^ninj;,) I tin<l Hnufalu pnl down as a town eloae and opposite to (%ttiffa,H (CliiUa- 
HOH«). r don't lay iiiueh streas on tliia : hut I snsiieet it was either Chittni^onK, or Satgon^T on the JTooglv, whieh 
wasthenrent pmt one hundred years later, and ii Iso in Jh|i IhUntah’s tiine*~t\,l. Yiiles letter aa quoted in 
ISAlX^Kit. '/Vrtiv/* o/ I iirMfffiii, IntriNl., p, |\xx. 









Badger JW slCW (’o1. Yiilo4? W*!® ^tlW 

^Irka I t’ol. Yale )tr%* Hakluyt Society 

(’athan ami the ira// thill, ee srf^?F «« si’lfi ’lYW ^5 <*1^1^ ^%m*i I 

«t?rt iro etfii^tsni ci? f%, 'stcl f*if*t^ ^w>i *rft • fiif^itn*i :- 

‘^ft»ri ’t’lfhi >ift« «rf%t?rPrBl vfiir® *rrt® i 

<iif»raHr '^tCTts’rtt ^t»i1 si’tfi *i^l 

’ffiUtlfst i Mr Badger 'Btt'<Vr9 «'?« 

inrw iw I '®t9'5 5Tt?^ c^H f^, ( ftsimi? 

) ’^Jl^ (Cimlon) sfiRr «st»'5^ *ltCH f’lml, C«*t WW? 

c»iN*i c®tsi 'ifif'® 4r«tw^ Tt»t*rl srt’i fs[*i, fiitn vfir jtii ’^c^iw 

«st€Vs CT, 4imi^ «*t«rt5t 

Itf% 4r5f«i^ f5»i ! c®tsi ftt*ni miJra »if^ ^*1*1 ^ ^n-sttn *rMt*ttf^ 

^fiiPt® cwn TBr, '5^ ^ *itRi . 

I— ^t'T*! ^^t»ra •st'tCTtB' ’fTw,- ptfe^f’s »rt®’fr9 ’»Tff»ii 

Si^tfi ^fC5® ) *l’(1t*rr5*i1 ^firel Badger farfatrltfST, ( WtTl C’Tttf ?» 

Sndkawan sjiK® ^9V<tWS »iC«(I Jl’lt '*^^'8 ^f»ra ) ^ 

^5^51 ’f<sn ’ffiUtlfST, C»lt f^. '•♦5>1 Patavino® C^t«rtf»l’15 

5R1 ^t«rt»il cMt?, ®tfe^ »rt®^'8 T®i ft«t ^f»i®1 I ^^ftn ^t<»i ^fec»u 

'8 9V\ZW C’Af « ’<rrft»n ^f®9. 9® ), 9^91 f'lrfCf I C9®9 

C9l‘l*I'9 9t8t*l1 >99^ fR 9f»ltn 9<si1 l' t 

Badger 91'59 f9tK9l C^9»PTtat Pataviuo '8 Cll'lCT® sttCTtWH 

d)^ 9t®9 8tf®fC»I ^98 9? 9«‘9T *HC«S • Gastjildi ( >**> ), William BaUin ( >0* ), N. 8atisr)ii 

^ “SiJiiarganw iiiUBt (li8|Hite with (.liittagoiig tlic claim to be tliat '^eity of Ben^nla" wliicli liaN ko mnHi 
(roiiblcd tlioso iiiteroHled in AHiatic iiietlieval KCogrApIiy, niirl reH|K>vtiiig wliicli Mr. Boilger lias an able (liHi}iiiKi. 
tioii in bis preface to Vartlieina. That tlicre was a town /imperlff Ho-cnlled, I decliiit? to believe, any more ll an 
tliut there was a city of tbe Feninsiibi pmjtvrly called Ma'bar, or tliat ('anion was prttfin'ty calbMl Mabacbiii ; I ni 
tbeae exaniplea Hiilliciently sbow tbe practice wbicli applied tbe name of a coniitry to its chief prirt. The name 
becomes a blunder tnily w-ban ftmnd side by side with tbe proper name as belonging to a distinct place,"— ( ol. 
II. Yl^LK, Caihity tmd thr tray Utithei\ Vol. II,. p. 4tm. 

\ “Uy Ntt/f/owi/, I presume the Colonel indicates ibii Baluta s StuihamiH, wMxdi tbe laller descrilieH is 
“tbe first town he entered/’ [in Bengal,] and aa lieing ‘‘large and situated on the sea-shore.*’ [liee's translation, 
p. UU]. But a atatemeut from Fatavino, wbase work was publisbed in 1.VJ7, seems to npm t my frieiid’H 
deduction as well as my own % for it also describes Jkvgala as a town distinct from either (ioiir. or CbitiBgoi g, 
or Satgong.” 

[ Patavinol VI «( <•'! «<9 HwSvH N.8 I Will Jihl I ] 

“I find, moreover, that Reiinell likewise recogniccs Stilgnng md UaugheUa distinct towns, and gixes 
some clue toward* determinning tbe position of the latter. ’ — B.MXtKB. rroff/- nj Vaiihrwti^ Intivsl.. pp. I.xw, 

Uxxi. 



[ car 

( J, Philippi (.'hotwiiiil ( i'fc* ). Pi(!ire Vanilor ( ), ^ , 

'« 'fl’l r®5|l6 TPlt I Ihi.lj/or a|CW 

%filft|'B ♦J«l'>mirw ^f*1*l1 « Blf5’ft« l l’’*"' Manro^ 

1*1^ Ti’^ «iti? I ’»»ii ’Trt CT, ’itft'ii 

w 5tl5^t« ^«pii '«»Ria *ltn *fl,— atC'Bi’ffe i 

>{^111:1. ^^*0 ’fiti'f ihi.iKftriii^ alt? (!ol- Yiilc«a? c? >r® ai^fR^ ^5, 

»?*«' 4t^tfl^ ft? 5tW Rs'^l TSt?! ?^rB ’TB 'lUrPt BWSt I '*t?t? *rf?RRSB SUB? 
?TtBtCT? BtB? 'SfBI Bit? I C?^9 fBfsi bI BtB5 B97C»I C? 1.%?^? Bfntt?B, BfWB 

Bll»It5*r| C? ftW BtBtW? f1? VB tftBtl bR?, t>I^?tti| ??t? I -iBtftlBBf? 'HB 

BtC*rtB«l1 B?1 fs|Blt?T«si I 

C^BJ Vf. I— Dr. .laiiK's Taylor 15tBt? fjlf%»| Bl^B f?t»R I 

fBf? UtBt? ^fBCtPI? ?? BStinwtf bRsI ItCt? at? .1 iS’/Wf'/t of fht^ Topoi/rapli// and 

Sliilinlin oj l)uir,t ««tlR BW^I I at? MBItJIt^? Bf.^tB >lr8. ^itt? >?tBlfBB ?J ' BW? 

BtB 5tBl B 5n?t»I1 B'lft BfB9 i fBfil fsiR’Rtt^il.-'Bt'l.si-^-BtB??! alt? 5lB1 *(<111? ^tW 
*(1 'ttfBWB ^?l ?tf C*lDt»ttf?BtC?9 ?>CB^ Elf’ll ilt»1 ’IHI’IRb f??! I f?????! «i|^, 5tBttB 
«»ft ?1B1? Jl?« ?tB*l? r?si. <«?? BS5i9/|r 5f»|B BWS 1 91 ‘‘BtSta CB«f|a ^tf?” BtC? 

BfBftB ?^B I vfl^ 911119 9WC99 ’(tm 4BB*|-9t*l5rl 9Hft9-B9rtri 5lBl SKifllB 9'$9l*1 Bit?, 
B9t BPlt? ( <;fe*Itt99 ) f^n. ^91 9?t?C"t? >llBi5 bIb 4151*1 9tf*lBItB3f f?B I C?t?^ 

«|Btf1lB B91 >l9ff1 iBtfl? aim BUM 9? ?%t9lft9 M^T^B 9W»l1 BMtl? ’tfl? bWi?*!. 
B91 *191199 VlHftca *91 6lBl 9M9l9 flW BfaUlt?*? 9lBl9t Jill “91919 

91B19 CBMIa mIB.’’ JIBSjBU s|<lf1 BfB9 9Bir| B9 59 919 I CMt9l1? *1<lft9 B?<fs MlBlBl 9lBl9 
99B t9t9% 9f'IBMC‘t9 9lf9BI 919 f?B ' 4j9 -519191 BHHtBlWlftlB B ^ “91919 9tBl9 

CBBta MfB" *H9 *lf9BIlM bRuI <19IB1 9l9a- • 9l9l?9lC9 99B 9MlltB^ 9lTt»l1 9lt9 BfBftB 
BfiltB 9UB I 91»1B1 B 5lB1 JIB^ ?19 f?B. Ji^ B^MlW? ’I9'(9lf ^91 991 9lllB Mil? t9, CBiB'B 
*rtj*B 4B?B9 5t9 JIBOI *(99 9C99 9l| I ^^IB BUM Metliold 99(9(99 9999^(99 9l9 Bf9(B 
9tll1 91B99B B 91W1»I1(B ^B9 9M9 9fB91 *(99 BfanK^B } 9B1 i( 9, *1919 999l9f9B IIcrl)ert 
499 Mnntli<l!.U) 91B99B B B1B19 *(99 Bf991(?9— 9t»lBt9 *(99 B(99 91^ I* Mnnilolslo? 

® “TIuJilgli hiicni It* iM»t iiiDiitioiKMl ill tin* Am*ii Akl>t*ry, it \m.hiI*I appcur, ncvortheless, from 
tlio 8talt*iiUMit of tlio DiUivi'M. to Imvo bofii a place of «’oiwi*Icral)le cNteiit prior to the Moghul 
eompieHt. The tradit uu in, that it origiiinlly coiisituteil *»f 5'J Itazara aikI ftll streets, ami that from this 
cireiitiistaiic6« it ohtaiueii the long ami nomewhat iue*mvcu\eut uamo of “Bauno Bazar awd Teppun 
UuUw.*’ Due of t\*ese hazars eaUed the Heugalla Bazar stWl cxIhIh, am\ is kuonwn, I helieve, 
throughout the count ly, as one ol the most ancient places of trade in Bengal. During the 10th. and 
the early part *»r tin* J7lh century, the city Mt Itengalla, it may he remarked, is freipiently inentioficd 
hy European traNrlleih. and is laid il.oxn in tinir in.tpN apparently in the situation of rrarca...lt is not iinprobahle 



^51 »R<in i] 

jj?i^ ^%i ft%5 «r<5 «wj wtt* ?t*^. 

Pt*rtt*rw 'ii’»< 5tl5^« < ^*fTi ) ^fwrts ^f»nl '*iPf'5 ^^ 5 ,- I'st^ ^twt»n 

H’tfla C*t*J 1 CT, Ttis?? IJt^l >8 Tfft*I1 4? ^ 

sTN^ «fWl^ Man.loUl.i^ ’Tfilfkai J(<RIPF ^tWt»t!. 'tW? atW 5t?H <llTr5l 

' ’swt^ iJt’n '« ^t»t«l, >a'l Jc^ift’n «ir«a I • 

■ 

'51^ 'fl'sc'irM siift’Rfsi® I’ja. c’at?l'<a 

*aasis w *rtt ; f’^f, ’rtJftai si^fta srpr a<i? 5fasi« cHttsf m\ t ««'5'stal 

^Rr® aa ca, sjfiv’f'i “^ata ^ata c'sata ^f»ia"a aRiac^ ^Rpaat atatm 

aiaats "afar®*^ 1 ^ jtw Tstattaa ’aiaai f?", •sf’itatai 5»la araata ataas ai 1 ataia 

caTtca utcartfl (?r% af^a faat[«f^. ',a^ catc’f aaatea 5t^ afii®. ai^*t 

4if['® aa 1 1 

I - (Staa®:, 5ta*ta atatai atertiaa ala att® afatai aafta atcat«.ar® 
a^afc?. 'BWa c^iliaa ^taata ^^a af^a: 4»a® <aa' 'af®aa ®aai 1 ca '^•1 fsfta ^aa ttata 
atfa®, '®tal faataaa a’latre. ®t*l fa^aj 1 atatai atsta « atatai at*maa 
ataa® atfs caRat^ ^®ac® ^f®a aaai atai aal^ ata 1 

fa^®j. c^a faftatcaa, -cafas i»t®1 « atftat §«a aaiaa ><i®ia ^laa 

astaHaR, ^OT cacata >aaffea ^caa afaatliaa ' [‘-Only onoof tiHsni ( Daccii or Honpilln) i« 
nvpr menlion<>(l by tlio faiiio travnllcr." ] ^tata ■Jjy® aia I "StVla C^ala CaR m 

^1 C^a Schastion ManricjuovH^ Willitmi Battin, N. SaiiFon, Tavornicr 

Maiideslo. I'icrra Vaiiiler. ilf<9%a atafPCS 5tar| « atftal «ll^ ^®a feftR® «Tftf I 

<ii®f5 atai 1 % araR 'stvta c^tiaa ai®a tftatR® aa i 

that ••Buuiio Ba/iu* ainl IVupmi was tlu; city” iiMHH»sth)ii. ‘•ami tliar tin* iiaim.' of Ihai^alla. I»y which 

one of its many luizars was known, was ap)ilicil hy Kiiropoaiis to iIm* wimle town, from tlio ciriaiiiiMtuncc, 
perhaps, of this hax.ar laiiif*- tin* place, in which trade was then cliicfly carrird mi with forci^Miers. Whal tends 
to confinii this opinion of the identity of Dacra and Ben^allfl, is ihc rircmnsiaiice that only i»ne of them is 
ever inentioiied hv the same traveller .Metiiold in eniiiiieratiii^ the principal I’ities of Heri^al for instance, 
mmilioiis Kajmahl am! Uengalla. which he desipiate.s “faire rities**. while IIitImmI and Mamlelslo. who travelhsi 
ahniit the Hame period, specify Dacca ami llajinaid, hut make no mention of Bcn^^alia.’' 

— -TAYLOU. Tttpttffraphff uf havra^ pp. ‘.tl-lk'l, 

• “The Kditor of the lJa^l Indian (.'liroiiolo;'iHl iiieutioiiN, that lie posseNsos a .^tap hy .MamJeslo in 
which Beiif^allti in laiil down as a large city which is also in faxonroflhe siippo.sition of Bengalla and Dacca 
iKjing the same place : for the f<irmer is not nientioned in Ids IsMik. “The principal « ities heing JlajniHld, 
Dacca or Kaka. Phillipatan and Satigaii.'’ ’Ihid, p. 92. footnote. 

^ “The nativcH.. .mention two cities called Serrijsire ami Kotesur as having been destroyed, hut of 
the existeiice t>f Beiigalla, they have never heard, a circnmsiance tliat tends to support the opinion, that the 
name was originally need hv foreign traders instead of “Haiino Bazur. and Tiippim iJulIce/’ m- of Dhaka, 
which hitter appellation appears to have been exclusively applieil to tin* ueslem ((uaiti r of the touii in the 
vicinity of the town “Dehaka Serry.” Y/n'd. p. 9d. 



MfUiol.l ?tWii « st^'Or '9’aTlt< ?t*t»n « ?W 

Pwt« «tr« *ltw *11 1 ▼ttl, 4^*1 T[fv ( fallacious ), *rWCTI 

« c»T*i *i’iflTOra ^IH 'VJI *rtii I 

East IiKlia (>'lirnnoloj<i»t o)? n"*lt*fC’H fafsitfe Mandelslo 4*F'lt*ri ’(t’rfpai ^ll, 
'StVt^ Cfe»lt« '«^*t f’lf’ITtCf*! I Mandelslo fw C^t*1 *rt*l%at ^ft'8 ^fwtlW f^, 'BfvICT 
'TWlCTfl nwf 'iltn, ’fftl Maiidclslo ■wfj'S m. 'Bt<1 ’TfilC5*1 I 

<#«« I 'oiiiujvt iv rHinari/iuihltif Titilii ih I’erte Au.r h.ths Orh’iUiilet 

Pierre Vatiiler iSTlPJ *(t*tf6^. tfl^tHtloaiiim Tlw \’oi/aiiet ami Traeells 

oj the Arnhaomlore Slrt { Maiiilclslo? W) !>• Christopli. 

Batlinrst ^fvB Kt*ift« 1 at? 5Tt*ir5a’l f*iiw OTf'litf? i 

East Indian t'hron«lo;{ist «l«r CTt<( I 

♦If ir»:, Mandolslotr aKl! TtfilW 'a 5tf1? ^tsrt*ltH’lfhf ^ril<l *lt>, 

ft«n»I 1 ftfff i f 5tf1 cfefH 'll^w 4l?tS| 

f fiinm*l I fVl, ^im '8»|iTl f r^W ?5?t»I ^*115 aifv® 1 

ff*!,— 8ir Thomas Uoo5 aR5 5tTl»It*l’l?t5 ^IIW *nl, ^«|5 5l*l'’5ta <Jl 1t*1 f Itf • 

C*I^*RJ ’iWmsi’tffCf lloo5 aWt^Uf'l'® '•RT Cft*! ItIRJ *1^*^ f5l 

*rf« «ll I 

cNk C*! 1% *I!:»I 5tf1»n a *lMfl5 fJItM ^HnKf*!, ftfPf 

ft reff^ ^*111 ftf^f *!« I ftrtfs:, fimiini ft'Jli ’i*rti»rfB»n it^l tictl fWf »i"l< 
f5*rtPI ^fim^CfCfl ^twt*l1 S|<lfl5 1*1^^ Wf cfeafim fIS f 

I 

fiBS I— Ml - u. Bcv(!iidgc Cf»Il5 fftaiJI | fffn 'I he iJistrirf 

of IM-unfiiij ^\^V Cf*lt9 aftlt*!! ^ 'S^lT’^'f 4MW f M*! • JT? Via 

jWf^ 51 \ l5li •ififtil »|li* »i1ifef<!ni an iftrw nici '<rrc«it 5 *rt 
arff »l«fwrnf l^lttfl Civtfw ’TlWI ffriTrCfsi,~‘5tm Sl’lit « Itijf ifife Itffl 
ftftl ^f^tl *IC*I I Marseilles s|«H5t^t f 1t^ Bo Blanc f^l 5«t ftf 

*(|C<I *WfCT*t •rti^ C«IW*I CT, 1W»I1 ifWWi «it«i *i’iit, ait ’rtitil'®: it«rt- 

»l1lf ( Bntacoula ) lltl fW I Faria Y Sousa ait Citl 51 ftif Cfl Cf1 

Itl^ltCf ‘1l1Nt»lT tBaticalai itW ^W1 f futtfl I ‘lt^\’ ait ‘Itfeftll’ lUll *Rr*ni 

*rt|tlUP» i<iW4t ait/aiiw atfffl* «im f f« iii1» ifiUf alT^tlftW 

nrtf*i{^ it*ti fsiTi m i?tfi aiiti ifira fi«i 1C5 r* w imti ‘itn’ ftci 

•‘•It liA «'ccurt\l tu me that Bnii^tilii is imk*uti'*al witU KiHin Hacola Le Blanc of Marseilles, who was in 
Bengal stnnt* ten years hef'-re Filt h. “f’eaVi' «•! Bengala l•l.•i^g the priiieipal t«»wii t.-t' Bengal, h*il atMs the inipor- 




f»r5! sjtrw «*ttM i ‘’«fe»i»ri’ iwtl 

ftfl%^finil^wff^wi 

u— <sr«m^:, cwtfii* ntw’f « %*« 'Sw« ftfti it*R ^finrfnpr. '8W 

ftStW W I ^tft*I1 « Iktaconfa, <8 BaHcalii ’5W« 4W1 

««1It^^8 I ^ ^‘STSI *I^I»r8, BaJacouta Balicala^ W sfl I C^H 

*IW9 »rff« f%?r C^rpT STt^ I «ll^ '^’t‘f ^*r« f*lft« ft*J5T 

^1 fsrapiT TO I 

JitPR fsica^ *rt>r6l^w “' rhoro was also a Baticala in ('unnra 

and another in Oylon.” ^fpTtHni C^l 'Spim N'®?I 'apm? sitt’ra Ml5 

It'B’f ’f'ijSl Baticala JftW ^filStW5 I Baticala C^si 

ay® siPf TO I ’5l1C«a f?f%3 aiTO *imV CTt3 <(3 !« I 

«fl»TOTnr, <vf'^ *«lpra ^9 ’«rt3 «<^iM *iit»ra »rt?’iT CT^itl^n ^ 

ftW3 af^*ra ?^831 ^f»I3l WBl 33 I Bataconta '8 

Baticala, 5TO3 C3 ’Tff^ 3tsrt*I1 '8 3t3f»l1 Wm 3MI »It «rtI5 
3fiBI1 3l*i ’f'® I sit®^'® »I1y» C3f33) -fi®*® 3tl»I C’TSlfiia »TO3 '® 3fi ▼ft®! 

Bataconla '8 Baticala ® J|t3l3' 513*1 ’?r?3t8 ’ff®l'®H I f’f*. -i 3t»t C^ ^3*1 f®' ? 

^■^3:, CWtf®^ 31^33 3f3 «I1?'8 3^3i 3ttt»Il 33?( 33W '»tti:»lt®3l ^f®TO3 '5t3 

C3f3C3 *rf^t3a[ C3i Sebastian Maiiri<|iieva® ( 56^v— 8^ ) f®®®!*]. >3®? llondius Philippi 

(Jhctwiiid Tavcnier Mandcslo (iiiVO). Pierre Vaiider ( . m ■, iSlljf® 3t®f®iaf ®t*t*I1 

®3ll '« ®t®”ll '«'55'B5^ ^'533113 ^fllf^ 3ttl\? I n^lfe’3 '9 >Slf33tf3C3t3 %C® 53 

3l3H3i <3313 ^?3tC33 C’l'l’t ’Ft®® l '335®, ®13131 9 ®1331 1® 53 3^13 ®1l® 31, 3f3®(® C3l3 
31*33 3tl I 4133 tl3tC3® 3t3® f3®f33 3® 3tt ^131 3f®, 5^ ?'^t® '®f3l f3f 

3^® I 

I — Bev. H. Ilosten, S. J. >»o 313® 3153® 3tt3® •/onrnal 
ainl Proceedings oE the Asiatic Society of Bengal 'IweJn* filmitfas or LaiuUorda of 

»enp«/ 53i5 *ttf«5I*J[< 4133 4I'3Tf35 3C®3 I ®l3lt5 fBr3 4l33 apW ®tWT31 33#1 33134 
^C3t®3l 3f®®tC33 I f5pT f3f3®ttf3,—‘tSt® C3t®3 4 3«33 351% 3^1^331*1® S|®tf3 31^ 
5fa®1 «Tt3t® 4^ 31®®1 wflJtC? C3, C3t‘tT®%, 3t3^«. 5lf5%, 5«t 533f3 333^ 9 5*3333® 
3% f3f5® 3lf3F3® 5^3 f®(5® 33t® 3t3t3l 33lt 3tl3 3t®U3 i 413® 413H3 5«.3t3fil3 

4ISt3 33®^ <S 5t3Jl 4113 3t®tfl3l 33^3 3l3f5a3®33 5lfe%5 3t3l3l 33ft ftfis®! 

taut observation that the native; name* of it w.im Hatai'Miita. Karia Y Stni/.a, «n<l perliaps sttino other writers, H(?eiii 
to eall Racola soin<*tiii;es Hatieala, wliicli is very near to Le Blanc's word, eH|K*oially when wt* (‘onsidta* how easily 
/ may l>e mistaken for an./ in printing from a nmnnseri|it.— II BKVKHintJK, 7’/ie /W»vW nf /iakarffa/t/. 
Traiaier Series, l*t7ti, Apj>endix Vl[, p. 445, 



K9 I [ 

c<R- ^<1 ’>«*! ’ifi fti I *fljl«r ®*fr!iCT*r, 4^? ^»«8 

1^ wi ^♦‘Hr lltw f<rft JRfl fMtJW *J* *1^ Rl’W 

mw MfRtwR ^l»ii ff»f-5ife^fr5 ^frl I ^'5f(», ^R1 4^ *Rr 

llwl 4*1 CbW^’P’IW^ IW *W *13 >I?:»lf5|^ mPR I 435jf3t >li« *|^ 

4^ i[C»l3 c»3 5fil3U3 ) liiiUnus 413^ 4^»R Augustiiiiiin •l^stfrt'gV C*I3^ 

3tWt»l1 CWHI f*t<in 3^*131 3r‘r'5 CTf331 %3tl3t 5lfe^U'», 43? 433r^ (-’osnii (feassein) 3i?l3 ^13 
3^f33m3 1 63f33?f3 r»|f3« 3^3^3131 34 8?t3lW3 'sitJf I 

'«t3t3 fltfWlM— ‘3tfl31 3tl^‘— 4^33 r3r3'5 I 433, C313 3313 C»T3 3^3f (13113 3l3C3i 

3lWt»l1 3fil3lH3, TI31 ^1^3 331 ?363 I f^3, iBtt 3^131 *3^«rfj 3^31 4313 3f*I3t3 (r3n3 ^33 
Urt C3, 3im3t3 «(f«3 43«Pf'5\33i, ^331 ^31 ^’333133 C3l33ti:3 ^3r3« f53, 433 ^f33l f33lW I 
4^313 f3«t« C3Ft3 4?3^ 33<3 ’331 3t3 3l I 

‘MRnii<iiio3f33t«3,-3tWt3t3 5!3f'B3C3t 3t3 3f3t«3, 43? 1*^3 ^^33 3133^ 31WJ 

3133 33 3133 33^1® ( 313^4»1) ft t33 I |■‘•Tll(‘ inonaicli of lU'iigala, wlio resided forincrly !i( 
(iiiur, laid under iiini Iwelve |iei,!y Kin;{s in the Iwelva I'rovinees under him.’’] 4^ 3^1'5 

4li?f33l3 3^1'®?? C3, 3l3t3lf® 3CW3 ^l33t^3 ^3f 53 3T33|ift '33(^31 I 

‘3I|!lf3I33 3W 3<lfe3 ( V«>8. 3itt3 ) 3?33 3T9^4st'U33 «ir33t?3t C3t3W3 39'51 fl3t3 
3f33tfW33, C^li? 33ft 3!«,3tC3 133 \r.3 3r33^. 31^3t« »R?33J3 3f'6'®. 43? 3Jl3f3l3i3 
1353113 5131 « 31333?3 5^33 '|4-«l3 3t3<(13t 33f33i I 51531?, 431313313 3JHf3«f 3f3i5 3131313 
\.>1P13 313313 C311313 (3?^3 331 3^31. 5131 f3C33 %l^l f333 I ^*>03 ^IK33 3C533 5lf3t3 

Fr. .John (’.d.iiil, S. .1. 3^3 f3f35 433131 34l3lf35 r3f3?5 3W ^333l3 ( C3t33 ) «tf33i1t33 
Hi:3i 3131313 3r33t^ Jlassm an 43 iJOI Miniiniean 43 ^W3 3lC5 I t3l?5 ^31331 ( Uev. Uosten ) 
3^31 3fiS3lt5 ; 3133, 311 3?31C3133 54311^3 5^15 4^ Massnean C3l3l3?fr8 «f33l 
34153 3fn3f5 5«f3« ^31 ^1 3333-t-'3lf33 ffil 1 333 133 r3I353l 3f33l «rff3 4^ 3r» 
3^3lf5 C3, 311lf3C33 33?3 3131313 I'iPI Vti^l 33‘3 3133 3i|3t'53 I C‘iAji§ 3 3C3 fe*1i5lt 
3W3 31331^, 43? 3533 35l3l3 33J313 3113 3133 C3M3 31333i^13W3 f«t3 3313^f3 f53 1 • 

53'S(1i:«S1'e'*1l r •»*•'. llost. n 3f3Ttl53, [3(i9?[ 3llfe3 C3l*n3^'8, 3l5»fl'S, 

JliMre, 43? 433r3i 331ft 43? 63333313 3ll3 3l3l3l 3U3 I3t«f35 3f331I53 I C3l53 « 3«3>t 
-Rt1|t3 3lj^33M3 331331331W3 3?3I 431 *3r33 nih?! 39 (??, 5^1^ H1CT1631 

«VtC3t -Sit33 43fel 91331 313 39 I r3i4, 4^ 33*33t^3lft f3f3a ^3333l3»ft3 

• Uev. nosteii49 3« W f^^'S 3flW 31ittl31 31339 313 9^91 3f?t9 I 353|399[ 

niW •!. l’r<H'. A. S. U.. .Ww Stiifx. v..|, IX. (lli|:i) 4 3ftf3« Uov. H.wteii fllpre 7'As 7VWiv «/(«/>* or Luml 
lonh «/ limiiol fl33 49W9 3 •«♦ ^il 3li 3f9?93 1 



si<(i fit f?ri 4^ <«^fel >itiw f%f% ^ftcB *intCTT ^ttt*ii ’t’rifhr 

nwc« 4fiF5 >ir^T t c^i ^f*wi «w*> 

'5W^ ^»it^ *n I 

Rev, Hosteii'Q >«% ’J'B <tft'SJt5t CHin f»|<ltl« CT, 

’I’ref 's ?tfT»i1 I '8l?t?r »a’l *ltf% »ri i 

•a^i^:, r«fst c’lV?, ni'5^'8, Ftfe^t'Q, 51^1, 4i'ff^ c^5» ^tT»it? 

^si ciCT ^-n^Ti fe’tf 1^ ^tnt^ «t?it^ i '•'sftrot 1%fH 

C^t*^ «i'5IV 'Sl’ft‘1 ■SlJSt’f ^l?st sff'l,— neffiitivo I 

Ml?'®:, Wl ^t? 't? ?7tl <1 ?l^<*tt5 ^rK»tf% ffCTH ’sMl R<‘v. Ho.«t(>ii I fttf, 

ifstw ^ftc« ^Rs ^^?t? c»t5< *iit I ?f? ^C5t Mt« ^‘??1 *«? »Raw 
"^Stn? Hi H^5l. 'BtrT*R« ^?11 i'HC?5*»1 ^f%C'5H, 'Bl? t'iil)i iil nH *llo|? HtHf Hi 

H?? <It?^ He'S! k\vS Hlfsi^H 5 CHt‘lt?’Tt'«^ HWHI HHH I 

'5^M:, HTls^fitW? HHH, •« HtHtHI HHfl 

hM ffH, Rev. Ilostcn 'Hf^T® at®t»f ^fiiBlt^H I HTI^fin®? HH?tHfilV Miindoli-lo 

(^«.«V— ait^ HtHiHl H’lfl ® ^WH ®filftlfH I Peter Heylyn >«? 

(»*»% ^ilH ), <11?? Tavernier Maiidei-lo (Vilro), '<3 Pierre Vamlor HtHfBia 

fe* t?1 « HtHtHl HHlt, 4®^®? ?1H H®3r«tCH ^ftM 'Hit? I f ?.t?1 Hltsifst®? «H? HH?1 hM » 
Kev. Hosten *«? H®l9Ht?t ® HtHtHi 4® H^t® Hft? H1 ' 

I— “^t^” I 

^f®<jc<5 HlHiHl HHftH ?tHfHC^ HHl® H® H® M« HHtlHl6®1 HtHl '®tf1 Hf®® 

CbII ®?1 I H® CH. HlHtHl HHit '9 CHt'lt?#® I (hCT ®M?® 

M® H^H • 

(l) ^®:'5|^ iSiH® HtHfroi? ®tfH®1? HBtH CH, H^t® 'HitHH HHP^ *rtl® ®f®® CH 

fittHtf?® HtHI® HtHfeta HtHtHi HHff ftf®® 'HK®. '5tHt? «fl®»ltHH«9 vplHCT? «flM®H ®1H 
CHPIt?^ ftfe® Ht^ I C®tH H^C®? fHHltl 'HHHI C®tH STIbIh HtH^Cat HtHiHl ® CHt‘lt?^ <fl®ai 
^IIH ^1C® HfHm ®1H?1 HtfH HI I H^1 ® ?t^®, ^CWH ®fs?tC®H, f®® HtHtHi 

HH?[? C®tH ^HH alW Ht^l ®®iH, •l®t^? Van doii Hi oucke, Van Braam, 

De Barros, Major Rennell, i*1®f®? HtHtsiSW ftf®® ®10C, f®® HlHtHi HH^ Ht^ I 

^®1 Htl® «l®1lHlH H^C®lf CH» HlHiHl ® CHt‘lt«^ 'a®’^ ®1t*nt ftf®? HtH Hf^ C®'tH ®tCH% ^ HlH 
•i®C« ^i?H® H? Hit I 

{\) Kamusio, V. lo Blanc, Purclias, tft®f®? m. H^C® H1H1 Hi? CH, HtHtHi HH^l HWCHW? ?t®Ht^ 



’iwcn ^t^t’Rii ^^stcifi et^i. 

trtiwt, '8 4ftc<ffi» yf«<it^ ff»i i t5*t?, 

iTMi c^wlfa ^t«rt»ii *i’ia> ?^’ita ’(ft’Ri i •sf^rcvtv si<f?5i[i5 a '5t?l 

f*»:’iwwi*t itirfi'5 ?t5ttf I CTMts^fe^ ^W»i1 *1*1^1 i 

(«) Kov. Ho>l<!n «ii? H5 f»lR^ CT'H W. 'Stfatl 

Fr. Jolm Ciiliral, S. ,J. »^>(r >«’f«ltsi1 '«(«t8tf^« filfHc® ( C^t’I’I ) 

. • 

Wf»!t» «tr*r»lf« iMassitciiii ^a| Miniiiiicina® ^fCf I 

^aN® ^11 ’J3I ^*ii ^i ^w»ii '8 

(8) ItiiiiiiiHin? JJfaH atWa Siniimtirin ill' Itemi ^[81^ filfa® ^ICf. ^W*l1 •?’l^r5 

lata »•.••• ^^ r«a ’f^'fa ’5‘twf8® I -at 

f^a catwlta aH^ta «l^« .S>^T ^ti:« l fafa f»lf«tatCfa,— ‘-The ImufCs hon* (in Saiwruaon) ar(« 
vary litll**, atiil eoimrocl with striiwc, ami ham* a f(,*w(> mats l•(»lllKl about, the wals, and the dooro 
to koopo onl tho Tvj'rrs Mini tin* Foxes.” 

( < ) Hoinlius, Wiliiuni H:iftin, IMiilippi Clioi.wiiid. Tuvornior Mainloslo, Piorro Vsiiuler, 

Rsa ataftw at»taiaal1 gai'iCTa (('osmin tin) catatata >a®<5 aflwa acai flf^® i ^fwtaia, 
^a *( aapBt« caHta’Trac® arainjjpJKa ^fa® af^ai a<‘n ®f^fcaa i «f?® flatca ^Tr*t cat'tta^ 
3rai»Ii3ia ■*it?ta atata ^*ia ^af^® i 

failta caisR fafaatiaa,— ‘aata ( aw»n aaah ) faaatfa^ afla af»nn ^att® ala 

^'aw %nr ata aa afaai fa-aaa faata ®ia •, -aat ®^« lal ®t^ta afaal afaaR® i • • ’ • • 
f^a ®tfa a® ®1^cft •n'a atca ataaa ®ca ai. >«a*r > 11 ® a's.aa's ata ai 1 ’ aw®:, atftai 'aaai 
caiata^ faaatfa^ atiiaa ®ai fafeta cacaa fafaatcfa 1 catata^ta aiSatft a®a?aa 

4fl5ta atai -aaa ®®,— ^aia ''aaiJa^ a^a^i’^^aa ataaaa ■*i'?f® ai:a atiaa aaa »nf a® 
'JWataTt ^fa aata® aa 1 

( % ) Varthoma, UarlHwi, I’urflms, Mrtndi'Ulo, Peter Ileylyn fwal a^l® ®lf5^® 

aifa ca. atftai aaflc® ®f« ^pfia ® caa^ft aa ^«>aa a^®, <«at ®lai '*if« a«.aa «i a « •* atfa 
®Ww c^tait^ alai ®tai«a a^da, «*a? >aaaPf 'ja®, fafaai, ata"*, ^taa, 'afasf^, ir?f® cats 
815a afiiatw a«ifa a^® 1 a®tata, H:i\|.h Fitei> ®^a faaata catata^® aat® ftfaaroia,— 

'‘SinnerKtti) ia a towuo sixe leiij'iio.** from Serrepore, where there is tho best and finest cloth made 
of cotton that is in all India,,.. tSreat store of Cotton cloth ^oetli from hence where- 

with they seme all India, (Vilun, Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, and many other |»laces.’’ 4^ 

faaai awttfa ®tt:a aii ®faia ^ai aw aa ai fV ca, atmai aa?[ ® catata^t® ^f®a fiar 
5 t®t ® ®af ^ catatfl^T®, ataait, csaai ai^f® atw ®t*fta aa a? «tt^a ®t»i a^c®^ ^«,aa 



M I fj’ty «<'Wf«^C»l ’^551 f%C«5 ^«.5p^ Jtlf«(<5 ^^Stfii*!. ^H^ltlCI 

ifttf ^«?n I* BW ^♦c*rj f^'r% ciiTH 

4fff® »tc«r« sft« I C^fTt^r »tf«'5 I’liny ^IlS tffepil I'ST^Ir® 4'5'rWsiT® ’?’? 

I «tT*6t^i c^twa <(4^3 >iisiatt ^f*iiii '3if® 

^13 I 

(•i) ?tft*il '«^iB ’jf^'5 ’ffastcesi i 

«rwf« *ftnr CT. c’rf‘lT5’h3 3«t5ia '3<fi'® * 11 . 9«at* ^t<rt»ii « c’lWa’ffa 

*ttc‘fl sTi I fiF 3 , 5ic?!( raa?*i ^•tt'f I '8tt<<>rta fa’iaM -at® ca. Sni mnn 

ufa® a*ta[ '®tc*^’(i at^tai atC'S ca'« aisn a*ois^, 'sa*? 
ca'9at3?t <fl^aT5^i atwt^n aa^ca^ast’^ afai3ft»i. oaa? ^tcOii cat 

at^tc^t caaj aaa acaa 1 tai ate® "alt ■a'^aata a« ca, atatai aa? ate® ' 3 ®®s fataa at 
^a %r I ■Soninmrio de' i,‘e;tni stcfs aT^tai aaal aatataaaaa 5 tt® ^t fawa aa ^ca ^aft® 
afaal faf^ 1 Barbosua faaawfl atatai ac»taatacaa 3 ® 15 »p tf^a ^a®i4 «>afi® afaal 
ar<® 'atcf I fa5ta cacaa'3 'Stata atca aT^fTatc® aai aata atata ^aa ^aft® araateta 1 
>a®atatta, atatai aaat ca aa?^a? ffa ai, aaa atacata®c4 a^awa •ata catatsta fa®c5 
araft® f^' -at^at aa 1 

ta,5^ a^®i ®ta®a ate® araa?! atfaai catata^t^t® ^afa® an, ^a? ®ata at®i aacata® afs 
cat® cacaa 1 tai atai catata’Tt® aicataac^ a®a3f®tca 'aaft® faa. tatt «i'^® aa 1 a[«aT?, 
«it#N ati5®acaa faaaa ate® atatai 's catata’Tta «ia?tcaa ca a<ai at'sai attc®ci?, ®tai ate®® 
^ t®a ata 'af®a, latafat aca aa • 

(v) Varthcina, Barbosa, I’mrbns, Mamlolslo, I'ctor Hoylyn, iS|^« a®eat atalate® 3®^ 

ta«. atfa®ie®Br, ® ®ata aa® faftat ®atit« afaatea atsai ata afaai a<ai ®faateaa i a®t®ea, 
Bai)iii Fitch tfi^f® cattfatfra 4taa a<att 'Stata afaateaa i ^®at?, 3e®ear® c®ta®a -srf^aar- 
®®iatti 

{») af^a aeaa 'afaat^aa Bt®i a<i>eaa catae® 'atata' afaai taata aca i <at ‘attta’ 
aeaa aae® c®a ftai ®faal cafaate^a f® ? atatai caa a^e®t aft ^ata at®, ®ea 

■“ ^tami Jitaa -sa® cat® ®lain ats at ••— 

“TfwU® aitamta t,3^t<aait ®iaa a i 
'gta® c®ta®iatatt 'gfa® wa®t®ata«"— fafaw ®t« i 8-i^« i 
c®ia®t« icaa ®< «fti*tt®i i ^at«, aw® «®cat®t* aatu aifa® i «®cat®i ate® 

caaa atfta ®faa *l5ai ^tia atf^t ca tea® ael^ faa, ®m irtt® atrsca ; ®t»i- ®tai at atca caMata acaa 
tea® faata atn no? i 

•Jo, a* carta afiiactt -at cartata «t»ttaa caajaaft® ftat ^antal attaiai catitaat®aaa 
afaalt at^ aa i 



»pw > mcT *ftfirBi cnt*rnf^r9 ^tTf*ii siifh '«»RwWf<i‘t ^rtw 

*iifht «ilw ‘’ftf t»i’ Ttmi nitfht ‘^»t«i’ 

iwi ^♦tfv I ^Rww ftfirf^ *tpM 4^ ?w cw»rt?r ’pmtpnr 

il^ft^t ▼fitfl «f^ ^tf^*tf^ i *rtit*? ’»r«f:*r8ar iftws 

?tf1*i tif ^it« CVTTJ ?rtt « ^vw ^11 ^ ^*i CTti|»i 

^it%»Ri •rMw^’it’tt %w ^ftJ»nr ’f'jsra '«f«t?ff^^ *ftw'5ttli Tt^, 
imTfCTf «rf% 5 ^c»n ^»i 'BTftsi ^ f^n® sn *itfir«i ciw ^«mr <fftii ^tft»i^ 

ftsw >iit %5'e « flfettti, '5W^ oiftrsi '^i»rt5i i w»f 

'BWi fr?ni^ ^irci im 

’fW a t5!rt»^ 

>« cs^t^fTfi^f'® fSri!? I 



»R «01 1 1 


ww 


>ifW 

(?rw I 

ftWI « r?5St», 'Q 5|t^1 1 
»IlfWI-’»N»IW ^1C*It5J Mj BtfiH’fTS 
fl'SV I >fl%'1t«tl, r^Wtsil ^JlSTSUTtl?! 

riWR-fl^W 5^9tfs I 

Pjnsfel »llC»I 

«t»i ^5 1 ftw) Tsp, I r^«i ^1, 

«t*r8 'Si I 'StHU’t ^fl?! ftw « WltJIS 

4Hwr »fa5i «ttf^ I ft's? wtH ?c?n 

^firs I ?%• W(^ f?St?1S( 5)1 5tt5 

*ttH5) I (SH51?, Slf^t 5(1 

s^ts *ltt? I ?ssi S?1?5)tf'r«»ft® WH ft®i ; 
«<?< WTC*)? ftfts ?W S?T?5Jt^5f{ '5T?ts f?91 I 
>R’tT?«l't STS?*! sftts ?t?1 «t«ll 
>i?5 fisi? ft?i I «fi?lw5i ^|f?r»f ftsi 
ftsH sf??tftt»r5i I csi? cs? ftst? >«s wft 
HI sf?51 ^ sr??tffC»|5| I iftftst? S»15t^F 
Sift ft»1 H^^Hl HSJtH sftcs ?f»HTl851 I 
CH Sift ftsi >•?,-(>) IHS: S#-ft»1, 

(%) afl— HHfsHCH'T, ('0) Hf^l— HtH) 
?ft Sftsi «t«T3 ft^lH 0«1 'fits, 

(•) I ft«1 

Sift SUMS I 

Hlftsi-HISHH ftsi^? HWHH I 4H1tHS ftsi 
Sift ■ftHU ft«V H^«1tS I Hlft'SI, S'ft, 
tftnft, ftwt51— *«? 51ft «f1H1 I ftSI-fCS? 
Sift HKI SSrsFI ift'fV ?t?1CS ft 5(1, 

Hsift w ftsit? ^iHUs? «m«m 5rt? i ftwi5i 

ft 'BtHI iS1 ffts I css css sft?1tS5i, C.»t5i 

ftscs? ftc*fs Wft ft-W1Sf, fttsl SfSStj ftscj? 

ftlHS WH ftwft I Ht 'H< SSJS SJ1*1S I JIS^ 


CS Wt5i, «tsi ft®t5lftst fs.MfS, >113 ^Iissllfs I 
sfs ft^S sl«T I «)19 ncsis SSI 
sfts I ssaisits? Sisisi? ?^5ii<i ?ci|5i, ftsi? 

W1H1 fSW151? I ftfta SC*I? cs wft sm ftwlH I 
fssiftcs ftfta sinsH-'^n^ less sfti s*i 
«sfts sa I -At sHM fta ■« siisaa ftwisi i 
fts <a^ 'HISICS? SiCHlSF ftwiCJlfl SCS I 
5)15)1 *1*1 iSlSf® SiHl SftC«lS51 ; ifffs* 

cs SHIS) ** 1 , ai’i»ift?S5)-aar9 sista wttsu 
s)is ftwi5), aisfts ftwfj) ! ftft-s*f^-cssifir 
as^s sisiwfl ’Tfs wiisiftriaa i 
*^(6'^sa ®15), fawisj, cs^fts ftwt^ I asft 
sscssftfti ftfsa I ^sta ^aisi5) ss sfts 
states ) "ffts s'ses "aft's sft(sts I «flt 
■'5"ffvs?1a wi!) ftwi5), «P9-ftwt5) I sisai 
cs Bica't csft, cHt iflcsat s»l5) i vat cs'j 
ftsil5) HW siai, atsfss, c^ft* ai w'pftwr*) 
ift I 

*S 5 ) SS 5 ) 3 tisiw 5 i stHtwa fa«l5)"ft»ila 
alftai H^si '« ^asaaft csftai ftwlsi sea, 
vasicj) sia 5 )tai ft sftrscs 5 ) ^ aftw sa casi 
sfaisfs ; *ifts esftw aftts sa it*fta Hfsaj 
cs»ii sfttsfs I “at ^ta nfti's s"ft nai s*) 
5 ) 1 1 ft* ^sitaia ®*fla 5 itt I *ii*), Hii 5 ), 
aa)a 5 ), aaii»t 5 ), tsit s ftsisca stai Sics i 
*ftH *tli 5 )tft ftsiHiaa sis act ; css 5 )i aiswat 
ftsia ^ratlifl I saatsttis aftaits*), a^ a^3K 
aifss? asia ss' fasiftsis'S’^, aisi atsi nsiaf 
alft^ ss' 'sisl ftsi I ftsftta * 51 * aj'st's 
atftfta 4 »ai 5 ) ; ftsstsisca assiais^* saE 

5)tftsift 'fis wicafta aal5) 1 ftsrt5)t»iia ^t 

•fts tftftaa sisitai wrsji^a stai sics i 
ft* s><s st fescas aai s*) si 1 ftfs 


scats sftat cata-ftaas fts^caa aft^'a fsansi afcas), ss ft ^ fasta ss ft t 
sai state* I. Maatsttaa s^s,— ft* « ncia fastaft w aitsc, sta, fasi ssift fanat 1 
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fwtfl ^*1 : ftwfW3'fl ’?»r '8t> I 

f> ftwiws ft9l N^« "(fiv •It'« M I 
^1111 •fC't? v»i •iw'««, 'it?fa >it?t«t 

»i'5i f^*rii ^ra«i 4if>? i 

JtfltoW i'lt »II? I •!*> « r*IH5, 
>•'1 «t ’»t>ii ’»«n ^t», r^nii^ r^«i 

t’lwtait^f fwls? ■«(«It»I I ^1*1 

Ol’D I 

f)»f •I') '9 4if ■SlHt*’? f9 ? 

»«C9 '9tw« ^f»nitM*c, f«5» 

<4^*n, 9CT11 1*51 9tcf I '4t*r^ idiwi. «ti 
wt? i'lii 9t«i amiW I 

«t^ 1*1 atf«4 I«51 I 1*1 *tl 1tP»{»I 

•It^ flc® 11. ill m *11 1 ^*191 *11- 
wtii*!!, •mwii'i wf9i fe^i I *\ f«*i >111111 
*iw mi 9 fin 1111 1 iii^iiii 1*19 ^n- 
fl9t1, itllll lips If^l 9 Kill, .111 15- 

ClltllH 1^C9 1»N 9 1'<*ficst4 Ifft lllfCf I 
fimi 1T11 «I11 '«’.‘tt1 99^5 fifl 1*1U1 

9111 Cl\«9l*11 fllfe '«lfiri9 It* I 5fff99t5 
9»t51<l9 lf»I11C1*1, 11’?C«’I Ulltltl 1t1'59< 
W f91-1t1t£5 11111155 flfll 1«t* 1t5 I 
1*t lltl milll 11 11 -*11 9 St9I9 1*C9CS I 
f91 f9CT 1*1 mfl£9 «ltC5 t ^19t5lK <11tf«8 

C^rtl ffif9911 I (.f\^ IlltIWII 1i»ltr«'9 

I HI 95l1tH 5911 1*l1t*f mi. 911- 
5W1 I %9lfl9t, ®91W11 C11*1 Itlllll i 
CiW C11*lM««i95, 9fl, 5^^lf5f9 cm 15t9f*1 
cifii, iifim, 9*11 9 afsaii iti atfii 9 an, 

*9rlfir 5f9 >11*1 men ifiti ititC9 iiit*^ Oc? 

ntci I titl ^rtiicn cicn jfff®, ntcicn 

11*9Tt»l1 ^f9 I mi 9 fill ItflCI .«* 19*1 
ff9 1119 m5r59 11 I f91 911 911119 HI ? 
Ilf 9 9111 1^91, 1111 I fn 1*19, mi9 
«1tfl9t1ff9mi1 911 1 91 I 19 11tl<5 1111 


m9tc5 mfi'iTi 9f5if5 mti5 iti 9m i cm 

9t’flt15 '*399 1 >19 9m, 1*111 9t1 49 ' 

911 1 9 r 5 i 9 mm m 911 1 >i 9 tii 9 »t 5 i*i 

ifnicii, icmi 5C9tifi ii9^c 9miwf 
9«. ’•ft* ^t’1 

911 I ^9 f^1t*t 1*19 ltd 11 I fim 1lf59 
9'4, 911 Ilf 9>*, fimi f^trai 9'* I 919 citf 
91 911 >J 11 ( Cl 9t9 91tf91l 9 91tm'6l f9fl 
fi^l I icf^l 9'C9»itf9mfitft catcmi iitfifi: 

( «i9 ) I >*i9f9if uric^ iff acm 9fiiii 
Ifitll Tiffs 111 911 I m91 1*19 Cl'lllflfll 
C1^19H, Itl91 a Itititti 915911 915911, 
>451 lHt1J1511 111191', ?ll951ftri 1«ft9911, 
*9Jlfl I C911 911 Cl\f99 ^ICITIII flflf, 
C911 muifl flflf I 919911 a 19911 ifi", 
911 11*1* 9f5, fimnifif 9it: 

?15 19119— fsfl a 911 flf, mil 9f5C9 
1151115 11 I f9f flflf 91 1?1115I^ff 

Ilf5915 915 ^115 mW I tflH ^5f 'I'fl'S. 
Cl ^ff 91*1 5im I 

9»ri«f9fl1lf‘t9K C115m 5t'Sl5l6lt9 I— fl\? 

>ai 5 ti 5151 51 f'^f, 9 fi 5 Tfim a la *tiii 4 * 
eifs 5tm nil 9 fif *5 I 9 fi a 19111115 
flflf 1191 1115111 915, f 9 f 91 .afff If I 
mi(:5^1 flflflin ; f9f f5f95.mff f5f1 
HI, 911 11 *, simfiin I c9if*t 9 i\* 
iff a fif , 11 *, 911 11 * I itfw-lff 

91515 95 f5»5 1 (•>) 1*99*19 11515, Cm 

lfl 15915 a 91* a 951119 91lf*5 } ( O f Pi 

f If mil *151 If ic5r5 cm in iii5 fi 

*155 : ( o ) 911»l9 11515 mfllj 5J9l9 llH 
l5r*Cf 1115 1! >451 911 a 51^15 flfl* 5ll1i5 
alcslii I 

51*1 a 911 **19 f5mi15 I m**! 

f 9115 r5mi15 f*ff I «fl515l51 .aiff 5l11 



iit JR'fll I ] 


cww 


'Oi 


« smt? It^l '9 »»lt? ^?tiw «?!f'5? 

wr?« 05tfif»i I vfl^«iT« ^i<»t<i,— 
•t*rtW‘tl, I 

>«W‘tt5 ft's •^^*»>KaltS f«^inst I 4tf ft 

ftg* ^1 : ^iftsi 

s'i'rB ss I ^tft ftsii *ift*i STft, 4t?ft 
^C»|S», ft I fin -at ’t^JS I '8ft*|4 
csfim fifftsi tft*i •itc^ ^ti«i I c»t«it5 
c’sfsi c?t»r stcs ^firi v»i ’ifft«is,'5isi 
nfttcv *itc« 5tc«r I ’i'»i 

CTin aifCT ’It'^4 ’Htf <1tffl 

f% SII, <a^ i41^‘t1 ■ii’JSfl S^C« 

ftwtWS «f’JI < "l^ «JtW »C 9 ; ^r«(» 

■r« ’I'c? fts *iT5 «i I cHc<f, c’Jt’iu 

^'SS »l» 1^ wfirstcs I C=*5l «(ft9tcs , 

Wt? ^t?*! ««W I ft 5»1 ‘ist’H 

circ<f I 95® '«»r>il 95, 99 « f>19i 99 I 

^fnft 9 fiifi, firft 9 ^ftff, efiii® «(fi», 

f5WfC*f'8 I <l9f'55» | 

5«9f, *llf99 Sf%9 999 4? fa(r95 491 9ft« 
9^5tCS I t9tCf 5 "ift '9’\ faF9l ^?f99itC9 
WtW5 §«,*lft I WtC99 95^91 B|[f99, 

X'9 9 ^(tCSrt’HTi I 9t9Il 99 Ift9« 
^fa9ft99 9^9, •ts|»^9, 99tW9 C^tW ««I99 

Wt9 99 I 9995t9 ra''59 ; 9^C9 9ft5 

’«nPIT9— 9rtlf»isff?9f9 ; 9?l« flC«9 M9t9 

— 9 t 5 l f»Ift 59 t 9 v < 1 « 94 C 9 » 9 C»I 5 

'«»9Tf 9t91 99. >91^1 'Bift ’9W5 — ’Jttl 

SttBlfilStSStsi I filW C9^l C9 ift n 

9tt51 (SflBfe Bt*! W«l 9hl9 ^^4 99, '5t9t5 
sits 9l<t9 95cst9f CSttS ¥»l sftsi 

I 9IS ffi Stw '8 8^9 CStlS "1^ 99 I t91 
91% I 9t9t91 511^ 9 fti, St9fW9 Bitsi ft't'l 9 
»lSftl 9|9It9'B, «t9t9l ^t9t I ^9f9 StWI Sl«t« 
Stt, ftft SSI SC9S I 911951 991911*119*1 91^5 


4S9S BftlS *ltf5 91 1 9*119 9^*t59t^[ 

9lfil9U99, 9*119 *9t« ; fil^fes 9t5It9^C*t ’jfil^CS 
^aitstfsWS i fil«N 9t« 1 9^S59tU 
9t9It9<S «S1*I 9f99t5 ^fil ’<11915 9t^ I CS 
91915 StftW 9*1t9 9 fil?fesC9 9filSt9 91 I 
’9tC«t*tt99 9tr9l9 fB91 C9 9l?t9 9tcs *ltC9, 
St91 <9191199 9419 9 SSIfitHS ^"*tl 5195119 I 
91’^19H1 <99S91C99 ’^CSSl '^151949 ^1599 I 
99919 9^9 491 94*1 9tCS '99919 Sf5t9 

<^15194 991 919 I 99 f99l flt99 '9f5 95 91 i 
^91 ?99 *119, ^C9l94t9 91C9 I fts 5^tS5 
f® 4^ Sftl C9fel9 4tft, C9 £9 ftl«l5 ^£51999 
C9 -asiS sf99ltS I ^99iir9tS9 f® 4^1 9^\ 
9£9, 4 9^9 £9 -ift 9C9 ; ftfs £9ft£99 919^5 
5l«f 91915, ^99^ 99 91 ♦tftC9 5Hr9S 95 
91 1 Wt9 9«ti, S1915 fsStSf ft 

Sl9l9 ’ft9l«r49 £9^1 I J9Wlf9£S5 Wl9 "9i, 
®1915 *t5ft "*l4, ^1915 '^£91949 ’1,91 I ’?[£5l949 
9^£S 9^99*1, ^£519, ®t9l9 ®£W9 I £9 r9Wl£9 
9S, £9 f9«l9 S'® ®9® 991 919 I ®19J5 
9? 91? Slft’H, «£*I5 r919 9<91, ft£91 %5l5 
*:(9fl995?591 f99»19 9£9 I ft9 4sfel f^9I ®£9f9, 
49^1 9f591 591 9 S*l ft51 sfts 9* £9 fSWft 

9t£S ’1lf9£9 I 9^19 9tr9 9f*t5l 9ir99l fftsi 
Slftsl 5H5’ft 9< tft’fft filf951 49 19*1,9 'St5 
Sf9£9? 91stSl-f9Wl9 9l£9 91 I 9t9l**tSl9 9£9I 
4SS9S19 9199 5ft I 9l91*9 4® filftl SICa 
^191 5ft I '?191949 lPWft9ll5 f99TO 9S£9 
f9Wl9 95, 9'J^91 94991a 95 I 4®19£*1 991 9l5, 
^fi[»® 9119 r99it9 I 

ftS 9ll£95 ®Sl£9, ^919l£99 ®Sl£9 fswft 
9'*t< 95 91 I 9199IS15 9fil5l£99, ®ft^55 £9^, 
®ft9l4l*II £9’f, W £99, 999 919919 £9*^, 

91®991£49 9151 ®ftS9 £9^1- 9919 955 sfts ftail 
C9’J JISJ® 5lt£95 9191 9l51 91C® I S99 5£a5 





fwcn mu '»tt’i I ’nn ?ai ’»H« 

M, =»f«C8 ?5 I ^5!l.IWWf5i V'*** 

8?iaHI ^SC?? m «*C*I BfsCB 

tf I siCil 9fNCB «lc^, BC8, 

^0 mw I mu f64fw4 ntf^w, m«n 
«t5CSl« '*Hfn-'8C^^‘|i« f54tyj( mfBC^ I 

f#! 4B ceil 4B ’tci’l'tl Bt9Ta f’lf’IB ? 
«»r« BUm C9'? i W C4?. I 

c»ii (j[i ^tm<i f^f»i'®, ^ntfl 

I m^tcB Btf^«i ^(.x I «ii»ir5 

CnlmfeBI i(l 8?l*t f^WICSI fB ? 

BtNBtS ^tfv «ICB, 4 aic>l3 C>I BIIC^IS 
wcii f4C«rif 4 liitrB? ^c?, Bt5tc44 c’l'^’H 

flBItWfl fSBl I e?t4 c<f1 BI4» riBM, 

*itai I 4i c«' 5 » f<iwtM4 JiBurB, ’Jtm, 

fWWB I 

f8*l(»J-C»l4t4 >|»f« «(i(f- 

I 4«lfCH 

mlw«» i 'SwN-'Hb «(tfn «•( in'<c«tB I 

fiwtHfl m'^'»»i c'fr'ic6C!j^ !♦ ? 
ftai *if>sf(B5«, >it?i4i K«(H<i >(9B ssfrm 

Bf4ju«, mmcwfl 5t4CJi f4»ic*«« « «tc«i9 

w ft Blutw, m?t4i NbNbhcss 
111 «w« m BtMi t4WNm«ii8 ■sfrii 888icf ? 

88 I 

fwt^it»iu Bifet?c»i mc^ 

5r»IW «149 88 I t8tf8«t»IC88 

nelBti cmm 8a i fai^ ?8tt f? 

*188 m« 8f8CB 8lC8 ? 

CB8 CB8 iantfBB mfaBta atai fawn 
*8»JtW8 888 51 CWfaCB 8f«818\ I 4? 88(< 
8f«8t8 8lc«ci m C88? tttaa catca? 
8imCT8 ItCJMl 88r88f8€t8? fa8tC«8 


c*'tC8ai. f8B *8t8tc8a C88i 

cafaai eB'VBB 88 l C88 C88 8188, 8t8tW8, 
88H888C^8 ^fnfwj^ lta(8C11« 8r8f8 I 
tt8f81 888 »8f88, 1H8tal *888W Bf«B 

8tH8 81 I 88151 4tB8tH ^^88f 8r8W 8tfil 

81 ; tat's *881 atfacB a^ca, ^81188 8t^8 
^f8%8'6 BUI BtlBI ^faBUi 888 ^88f^8 
B8I18818 Btcfel ^818 88 BTC8. 8ft8 

88 88 81 I it8T81 4? aaBBC’ta 88 ^8Wtf8B 
'«r588ltt8 8B BitB 81188, #18181 ^*58^ 

'8818188 I 88B #l«l8l C81818 C88 81^81118, 
IBtai C885 i Bf88lH8 I 481C8 881188 

B81 ^tancia B81 '8118161 1 Stfa'fie 8M8 
’J81 8819 Bcmaa ai81t8lB8 f8C88 afqc® 4B^ 
888 81183 81 ; 488 8>8f9 »181 BlCf '88118098 
8188818 ■Slt'B^nBl 981 8^9 I BWCBS 8lfW88 
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•1188 81, 9l4f8C88 f8Wl89#8l8l8 BtflWa 

8f8« 8#1 8f88C8« f9 jflf9 9 98818 9118 I 

fa8t89l8C8 aci8C8l8l 8'5C8t 898 914 08818^ 
9 2l8*fl8 88 81 I ^188 98918 9119 81&, 
f9« 898 C88 8lNif88 8W ; 481 8C8 8%1 
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19181 3l; 8l8 19181 #1818 ?5 5lf898 3l8l8l8i 
91148 8181 C8088 881 (9^03 8108 81 1 899 

fiaoal 8818 8tai faeia 9f803 85o8 1 fa#- 

18918088 ^38 f88108 9tC48 W18 '3[85l08'91 
816 850309 I 4889 5818 98031088 888 9108 
815, 199 9r89 «3I1818 C8?9 08f803f9 91 1 
45 ^39 (88189 9191088 08108 881^ 988189 
850309 91 I 9r89ll8 r88ll898l«ll9H 9tOaH1 



nfft'Sl CTC*t I 


»R«I11 I ] 

5W« ’fM, fWW ^«nt*t*I1 ?^5fl5, 
’ ^*1 f nm cHr'^ntcf , *1^41? f% 

I ?5tc s 'Btftwa 5f « «(tc>t, f'?* 

«»tcn *n I ^1*1 6 tt *if, !iw ; f>n c 4 F^»t 

^Sftn I ^5 ■<(? Itai C6!< ifsfJl 

^«iin »w; 9 R 5 i f^wi 

S*tt<ri »tf^«i ’»«!«'< «tc^ 't 
IC^F? nf?« C*! i?C4IJ 

'Btft^l ^if ?9, it'filc*! 55 5F1 I ^*11 

^5»ii, >ic5r »it«r ^I't’Jf ^»jfn 

mCF! I ’fWCS '2t«|JF ?^t'5 4|tWH 

4j?« tfiii® *iif«9i a«rt 

«»CT, fi»t« ?5 I ’F'F'F’8 C«I9ICT 

^JSl C»r<l5ttS=F f** ? C?tH |«tH3 
WW r» ^t8lf»l ’HI® 9l?91 ^C?, 

*11 ?liC5lf C^tiJ CST& Hf? 34J 

It'S, »Ff^t^I ’FC? ? Cffil «Ff4l»I 

*ttni, «rtf’i« vflir -aw y7f?c»i 

Rfs cTf-sc® 5S 5?i I '^«®; ®|5Ffw^‘ti, 

■stMW? 5FtW ®F \f5F1 ^1F I 

4*If C'ltWl, >I®«F ®« C>lt«1 

W I «lf45l Fiat® sfat® 

^»lf5« affnt® 'itfiic^ I 4a®:, afifll C4 f4wtc=F® 
aiw afiit®ff, ®t5i 'tijafta® i 

fiwtafa’Fi 4H®T<fi } ficafca a 
a«tfw atcaffl fiats iiia sisaiatt® ciltca 
ataa sisitst i ai5 atm ci c«rcis fifas 
if?® 4twin »8 arts 1*111 afst® 5t^ i 
stfcis ia aa« iw i ass a si fsn atts, 
sWs asifs ags a^'sis afssa is ii i ift 
it® ; faa Cl sttas asfsai fi'^^tsi, ®tits 
fiafeaa f®ai %iits sw fa? Pf atstaci 
afsatrt atat fsai aaifi ats, ®tit® atittn 
awt® iw I ’ atti afftlsli, ats a? a» aii i 
atfimts as stisli atatfsa i atist ®tt, 


3 fiiisi< I ati si Ft I, atitcas fttaisi si iti 
1^ afssi, irs 4 tf 5 ai afssi wtiili^ stfsa 
iSa I faa Bitiat afattis 6 ti itta ®fasi 
atca 11 1 cs aita wt^islts atatsai aw 
f®a ^ats ats 11, ca aatias 4 tit»n 
afst® aifs 11 1 4 ? cats afaatta, wtatrt 
®fti a^i, ssfttf s^tFsi aatf®^ aats i a»j 
Its® fsii attstiti fsii sits sw astst i|a 
11 1 asta swatsfta afaijitls alist«statis 
ats alt® i$a I SSI Sa^^y itcB aitata 
tasjTsi ats, cai atstta aiiti fiats 5 taa 
attsi sitaw, cai cal “cFf^itasits cstfl" 
slstt®, cai cs ^ais stfas ilsi aas aiatis 
lit stsisssf atfaatai afsts 11, all ssftas 
^as fa atta, aifi ii i aia«ts sttss aisafe 
a«f atis acssn «na afssi ^satJSts stitatsSiti 
sciTtsit sistw I atfs til ?a sii afsta 
atfstafs 11 1 atsttss atit®a itstta st&, 
faa atitfsata fa «i«itii fistfists? 4 t 
^f^ats sss ats atsaits atfs® 'q itms 
stsfsitsf cats sstaats atsi atstfsata fafa<. 
atitfa® afsstctii i faa atsa atfi®. ats« 
cats sitisatis atfstts it itca ^f^eats its 
itta 11 1 

fswtit^ iia fisi, cii« fiai ; sistsi 
fsarfi fates affstatf it I fsafsataiss fssttis 
tea*— if 4 ta casa fsis a wtiiti iti i cs 
^taa itti fsafsatss ^tuta atsa i^t® cis 
atia 4 at ^tt fssts itsi stfatai it, fswttis 
fsss fifasTs, sti stfasts aatai 
afst®i 11 1 fsafsatss ataiaata 4 a 4a 
fssts 4 tt®f afsta afsstff I fsitts stsi satfsa 
itsttSE, 4 tltae am itis, 4 t atats fsstat 
fsatsB 4 tita afata itsfti 1 fai ciat 
sttiats, cs atat ssi^ ais€t ittati 11 1 





cnn '*i«n 

tirw Jit I c'n c^f '•'» «*» Twi -atw 

rt*. 1^1 flSlil ’H’l*?! I ’ll 

'BT4 *(? I Jll 

»t« cff«c»i Mfw*i9 sjtat 

•^.'(tfWfl ^i'i?i ai <»f4ca «t»i 1 

atfta «(«» ata m, a’?* cvfkiv «»w . 
< m 9 Hfw f«i»i a f4wrc*>5 

<»taw I >iin<Wfl f*«f^9 UcM Nai 
»iis) I 

»imc«? 4| ain ’laa a»c« i 

>«<«Usj c*! W a<r4c*i« t*iTa aim afim 
«»lf I fintcs fiarm- 

6<^ ai«, 6^f4 f^iNa 4i<i?i ^tc« } 

an aica namssfei i m cam fasi 
i9MTfjia afct*! I c*? •1isi ’11*1*1 

af«caw«», c>i «iM4 acm c?r<4c?c«*i *>i, 
atfn«w«i *11 1 *tni iijn>rt I Ji«*i 

WTiil cat*! cwcl aiia tita atC4«i *ii i 
ca%« (:9W(f»«a aatniam aat« $afa »if<(tsn 
*in»imc-9 ftai ancac**! i »tt4i f*ii«t<f4 «i*i 
fni aitai^fta (m afjcac«*i a<5t9) 
ania«»i i '5»'n ca^<i ^awtNf 
a« a*lta>i^ I Itm aaja Tiwi*! a*iis 
anin afaii af4iatf*i > ai^l a 

a>ia ca«i»i f’lwiw fatv ^\ 
ai^iaa, a^'iwTi wma a^a at^aa i 
awrt ataufi ^4«tf^a ai^fac’i? f*iafe 
faa caiaa aa>ta a 1 1 cacn 4a*i aatataani 
mt, wn ^awt na afaia *ith*i i 
aa « 'Ma aamai alitii , anua anaasi 
fa1 wtitfaa Nfv at«*ii anatsn atfa- 
caa ^awtraiafl a'itaiTa aaa ail antca aan 
^fa atfia ala i ««l ami ana aica 
awaaa iwmw cilli ti.wt’* aiwfiaia 


atiTca aai a f* fiafa Hfiit?! fafaa atatwa 
fnfaa i^iaaitcanii anaaa ^aa'^i alai 
cm rafjni atfutn*!, fai^ atm aca aal 
aica •iir'iicafigai i arm am ai, a^aa 
f4ac« awifia atatni^ la ati i aria at 

fc 

aat-fa^ta fafica? aai iifaailca atnali 
ri'^9 >fli, C11 ai cif’isi, film cm aatfiwR 
a?ca ailiat^r n ai 1 aaa:aai an^iaiMfi 
*tii atm ia, failtia, aatwR a Satitai 
a'l 5if4 aim aaft? aaii i#ia aai wa ai i 
\icaii aatwR ata afaii aratta^a afaiawa i 
faa an faa an *!< afiiii ca ? aiasi "tal 
aac4, an aHii, aati>«iatai ^afatn fafaa 
a4au«4 faafe ■ai^m afiiaf? i fai aa faa 
ail catii 5 lea f®ia am aifaiafs ai i citl 
5S loaa atm ^facaf?, ?it«. faf afiia ani 
maii'm-aafei fai^afiica caia aa fa|a 
an at^aa w i 

ai5 Nr»6a am ga af??i ifm itfawe 
cm foatiT^an i(5c<i ai i na fiwR-fian • 
<f», ala ca^ia wiaatc^ 5^ ai i fiatiai 
amni emu aa^faa ^f« i 4| am cai 
ca? eaatlia atna i mtn f<wTia? aigifai 
aan ata? ilea auia i faa fawni afi, 
fiateai Seas fa ? f4aT*teatBaT« ataea 
11114 fia 1 W ai, aiiua fiataii^ fmia 
lan facial n ai fa ? fiaii< fiat aiifen 
fain aeai ^ufaafaia atl aefe, faaci 
amn ita aftiaff ca^^ aaim an ^fiitcai 
cmi aei i ataten 111011 fa fia fanin 
Cl atmi fiaifia ftna af?ia atli at ? 
atmi fa m an ai, fiifiatani fafti artiti 
mm atl art ifaiTI aiata4 inif ilitn? 
atit4i atea fata ai artea ?faita rtn a^iea 
itraii in itfin cataiaati rta arttlea 
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nvm <t»*< I “ifita sii»»i 

* 1 , ’Hi i c>rf 5 »t«i 
CTW« «'» 1 « C'fC?? «(U«T’tI A? 

fiit«i f’lwi’? ci'tH; ?? I f*« 4^ 
%' 8 ^< »tai « f-iwt*! 
fttai? '{[•i 5 ii I ciwtv iia 

Wt’II »IW I f*I1 N, 4, r«J, 4>1'>| »n«f 

’►fiifl if«« wfw« >>c»i ’i?>it«-«n'# •tttv I 

IS! I 

^tn, f"trw?'« ^c« I 

^t "^1 « ’ItMtl'Vrife '»I^<-f<Wt5> 6 S§t? 
♦iftiftt ’ti'fili I Nwi 5> fi®f? 

-ajfl eiffl ’iif»iw ••<i*i 

*W$ 4tw 4^ 

CfWl ^It’l4‘tt^ ^»i 

f? '6 *(1 1 8 f»ntc« 4 , acm? 

fnfufinfa 

^r«w atf?w {»»fti <»ii >iti 1 *f^>»ica 8||iitc«r9 
cfW »'B'-rwm4c«i ift'jii >8 S'S’f f>if<i 9it« 
ftiffia I ^itn '!•?• N-^tci «a '?taa 

8 iT«« t^itff*!, c®af^«ttn c'»a-'5i'?5 
fta I f*nt CTtats^ 9tc« ®w ^tni w *^1 1 
C^si flNw fiRc'B ^t «(1 

«ai I 

4^4^ 4l, f4f*» fiNca 

»la f^i ®tc«nisi 

I wtii r^wt4 «fta f^*n 

at® ftcfl, ca\f®® wfa ftca, at4 ca? ®Ta 4ff s 
alia I late® nua *ta ^r®»i 

4^ taw a\\®t85«, fw 

-amw "aiata »iHt4*i, 44^1 ^Hii,, 

aftm an^ a^t« *iif?caa 1 ®ta 

caia f^ta-fa®ta atw 1 4® faa ®jfB'-fawta 
fn®ta ®a caai caa •, aaa f® -fawta fafaia r® 
ai, aw® a caai a<^ai 1 


caca fawtaaettaa ' 5®\5 ®a 4 t» faca% atat? 
f<wiafaai 1 4? fata*! aiai, aiai 4 a 
® 1 la ca, ?iaa a?i® t^aa a^ia wa ata atataa 
aci « ata aafafa*. ataa aa 1 afaiaa afv 
aw, ®tafwa aaaa ata 1 4 t aiai Hfat® 
aiattaa ®® a^ aa attaia; ®a afv ata a^- 
(®tf , ®iai fsai ®aa 1 aaa 4 t faca^ atai 
faai ®iaiwa atat ata -, aiai fa^ta 1 atiaia 
b' 5 f< 5 t®a a^taa 4 ti®ta caw afaia? afv ata<i 
aa altaw 1 ^at« aa a^a •, at^atata ai caati® 
f<taSil fawia faw^ aifaai aitiatw 1 faarta 
faata afac« f®5 fafat® atta faiw^ ®tata 
afat® fafai® aaiatw ; Tsai afai® alia® 
faia^ awfi? ®aiaai afat® ati®t« 1 atai, 
aa ataa atai att 1 ata wt®ftattw, a®tafaf® 
atfaa attwtat® attt® atta ^anaa ®na afaai 
caaa a®iiaa af^aia afa, 4 at caata atia 
®ifaar? ca taa ®itta ®w caia afa, atattwa 
at® fa®ia® c®aa a^aftw 1 §ai cwiaa ataft® 
rafai®cwai, atfaca aiftca cat 8 ta"nfaiaa fafaa 
atfat®cw I tttaatt® fa®ia fifata wtiaia a® 
a«.aa aifwcaw, ai'jstata Hfaia ai^a aaa 
atfw® ai I aa a^aa ^attaaw*wa faitaw) aatwa 
atfa® j afaata atwata fawta ®aif aai a affaai 
a<a afastfataa 1 4 atia ata 4a wai® ^t«a 
afataff 1 ataa a^aa aiaiia afecaa caf«taa 
tfta aafaw-fawta ftattta wtaTfwa 1 wt-wfataa 
faaa^a faaa aa fwa wi ; 4 aHaia ait, 4 a, fa 
aatate fafaa aaatfa attw ®tta aaatfa fia 1 
fia ai aartaiia 1 fa® asf® fwcaa atai aaiiaai 
twa afat® at® 1 ®taai aiata aa f f® fwa 
fail aifa, ®tai wait at^a 1 faafaatataa ®ttcwta 
a^ia aiaajf^ fwa aajtaai afatafwi 4 t 
■aiatwa «aTa ataa aiata attawi cafwaa 
Hiaa iiai at^atata fafa® 1 ewf^ft , twaatta 



bJi m«oi 1 1 ww f?wrs« «f%w «<» 


4¥ ^<1 «ti5n vf’iw mfa 

sjt$, ^ ^t^»ii ’P«rfs 'st^i qcjFrt *tTftntrw I wn 
c>»5< 1 tr'jf, ^ic* 1 61?, «3jtf<r 

fl*13 ’(fil, >«» "ic^ <il^Sl 

iltir<ll 9lt>1W «ltC^ I fteiltw 

ri’tftwWH? «1iani « ^sw »i« »t5, 

CJi «« r^W' ittam *(fH *11 1 >«? 
« 1 ^1*15 •• ^t^itffl ?tafirt<n 

H^ «^»t^1*H 5tl'5C«, ??H ft 

Si'll, «l^l ft(« 

65 ’ll, fSMI Omj SJIBJ1H (5 S)1, 41|3< 6f»l ’ll I 

6f»I, fs ^11 ffSI >llt 3*5 sfttsfs ? >i:^- 
«15H flNl*! r^Wlt^a «'5 ^I«t1 6^91 6tf, 

f9M^ SI515 91 H5H f9W% 

«151 C65. r5»15 ^»I CW^55 l'§tt?51 *tr?lSCl ’ll I 
«f’1St«S5 wfUfiS «fffst«C®, ’|Stsi5 C«U«| 
^lf^C«Cl ’ll I 

c»r6 r^wf’i <*ff«in US' r9'6f9wi»ii56 
lia[<ic‘H «f« fft "asis *ii '5 1 6ir5 ’!i 6 9«.>\5 
5rtlfw 51 '9 al5 C5 fiwi^ ^H'9 65, 65161 

565115 '*1165 513 5f55J«‘ 6?t« 51C5, ?61 •*ISJ^ 
51 r65l5 ft's 51 I C551 5ttC65ll. f6«1t55 

ilfe 6(6;515 SH6, f5661 6tl5^6'6H5f 6»9«T5 
Ttit 65 51 I 

f551W 6|5 h^ f6®a55 61 f665 6rtC51651 
5t55 I 55 55 55 55515 6t51 tfflW 65 I 

516C5 5»5 C515 6(5|f | f5f5f5-f6W|5 f5661 

'*11ff%5 (6651155 '551 6(^-f66J156<6l5 51«'8 

S'JlW 5l6«5 65 I fSl f6WtC55 ^55 5161 
C565 ipC516'4C5 65 I 555 (5, C56 C56 

(6661515 5f5565Jlf651« 6f55tlf5 I %W$ 51- 
5115 15l6l5<aC61 515 5f9565n • 655t, 5f5566n 
6J^(B 1E[51T'<5 5^ 55 51 1 (651 5%5 (651 


^96t5t1 C5Jirsf6?5l, f651 6t* 5165 (651, (651 
®559C1 Sf«6f6«1. 5’t&6®5 661 55^ (651, 

(651 6(5Ca '5^*(6»1 *lfr'56 55 115 66J^ 

5l(6« lies 51C4 I 51(551(5 61515’! C5*f561 
5(5l'8tl I 565* C5lt55 511515, 5659 '56- 
5U>14 'S(^515 5I519C5 6l?i:«t6, C5l61« 55 

516 >*1616 5t5C«ll I 5t 655 (5159 C6C69 31C55 
6(6« ^55 C6ti6 1[5519 1C615 ll*'f5 65 I tC5* 
lf^C6 pfilC® 59116 5(9C5 r6C65 515(5 C61C6 
5C« I Wtt566' C6I66 5(951 36*, 5(919 5(jHl 
6(96161155 (*15 65 I 

^161l59T55St6 11551 56115 S6ff9 itslff, 
'S161C65 111 51591 C6C6 »f696l55 WtC59 «5l5 
(691 5(5 I '#161159 ?f51 111 ’3[9^51 I (51 
(655-05^96 196 5(951 (65? 6tl5fl 1 C5 5^1 
1151159 'll® 'ft! 1155 5161 61(5 *155 55513 
•^(651, 15 lf56t'Sl9 1§155-(6«1 551(6 1(65 
6^19 61C5 51 I l61 51(651 5(6 §1611 5(551 
11519 1(55119 1*1515 5(5C9(f I 

5(55,6! C5 f6W15 11615, 1651 »(65rt5 

19f5|(65 (6«15 5(6-(6W15 951 6ttC5 61t5 I 

#51 ^^-(69J15, 55 151 (9115 516 I ^(15- 

(6lt5 ?6t9 11515 I «(%5-r6Hl59 l*f5 

H59 (6115 11615 69 I lt«T1 6?t5 61511*15 

5165 15199 555 3(615, C515 5C*I 1^9 (515 

5(5 159(9 115 11915 69 I ^r961.95-9H9 

C5V55 (9115, 6l5i( 65(19 1519 (5<5 

1*11(5 6#C5 ®f%6-(9115 ’J65^ 5(9(9 6l91 519 

51 I 5(15 *(956151, 6^5, (6169, 61l5*55 

« 

'*l;H15 611619 C5'((55 •'§661 9(551 lllf6 

151(55 65 51# I 615: 665# *61555 6(»l 

555# 1*5 51(9 l(5(ti, (61665 (B9 1(15, 
51 155 65 ( 6ll-*l5>(5 1<16 (13 1(6(1 

15(6(9 (55(59 lf5(5(f, 51615# 5(91 «?t6 

•(l(5(f, 5t(i(5(f, 5f9(5(f, (ij 5l(65t5 
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A- uf^^- CVIt<l. ^>*0 I 


^tlcvcv I tfffl Put ^ f 

«ltBt<I »!?« •i«.f«rf« IfW’l nfM 

^f%CW? »ltf« l»Wll I 

Ctitl ’’**^*> 

ftw *»tOI, f»l ^*11?’'- 
fwipw PfJ I 

cntvfi', c» «»icH I "tPi « 

4»W'* itc'i'e *it*t « 

•» »«1 1 «»1lttW£*, 

^1* JKJlf 4tlS Pistil ^PlC«t«, ?t4 

’IftSill (fpiwtf, ^•ticst'.’tfvfl c^ftl 
#PlWlf, WS 1# pl^ti ^ftt'Btl, 

imii ^fiiwn I siilt *i»i sPi’n 
ce9 4I4)1W StPllI WS ^PK'Blf, 

«4»tl ttw ftw «1ttr5W I CTt) f4> 

ifv 4HtrB '■141 f4«'» •JH' ■tr^- 

c«if y m »it*f £»i >it't. (4 4t <■ irtr^cscf, 
■wr *l(f 44 ■tl'BW I *14*1 'B 3r4J'«1 4fi|PB 
♦(in 414 41 I '445 4f44l £’«'■■ Htft *1^141 
nfl Ilf44i4 «•» 4M, 4|t4-4l4U44 44 4t«4 
4114 4414 4^^ 4414 Pit 4« i '6H, ?C4>4 
4WH 4414 sfsar 4f^^f4'^t4'« 4cti C4f4£4 
C4t4 W, «ff4 •iPiC'BW 4C44 4ft •, ^1441 

4f41lft 1 4II4ICT4 41 4«H4 C441C«4 «Ilf44H1| 1 
4141 f44if4 4fif, r4Wft41 44 4r4, '51 4Pl, '5H1 
41lt4« iff 4 4f5« ; ■tfffll '51 414<1 •iP'W 
■It, •tf4t4 •HriClff 41 I 

<4 441 «1^ 44144 441 1 ll6 Iftl ip4l4 
4"4I 4tf1 <*| 44 I t4l9 41V f'T'tt 4t» I 
t<H 414 ■'hi 'll C4l 4144 •l44-f4'4f4 ifl- 
1511, 44 W iftWl I 44tl 44 fw 4tt4 
®«1 Prillf 44. M'S 4^41 414 I f*l 44 4414 
41,4114 41, 414 «*4tl 4144 ^^4f4 4tfl 411 
41114 414 414 I 41114 5I1V fll 4tt j tfH 
114 4lttl <114 4414, *I1'BH4 14 514, ^14 


1^4144 114 1 145 1%4 1 aiflt4«4 C 4 

'^(<5-4im< *r|44 4J4F ■tl'Kl C4 «1-*ll 414t4p|l 
t4l41isi« «1lf«4 4114 11 C414 4^W1 1 
H 4 l^nri 4 4C1 5tl >«4t4 fi Ciai «414, 
4141 4t4) ^114 »tC« 1114 4tlf P411 
fsilt 5f4tltl I JC14, tfl 114 *f(4l4 I4it44 
lUl, 4lt-'e I t41 Pi'S! C4PH'Bfl t 
1£14 4C4J 5114114 yitl Jtt4t 41t I 444 
114 4>tl 411 44, 141 41 fl 5^4 fill 1441 
4t41 •It?, 144 5ll4144fi4 PtfSl 41411 £14 
4t4ftl 1 lV^4l*t 1 Hl4f41t4 41-4^ <8 
ll-5ll 141 14^ f44Jl54 lf441 1441 

Cia Pl4tt54 lf441 Ifl If 5 4114 llltl'BH I 
Pill 4111 4tl« 4114 fl fl 14 144 IW, ltll4 
•ff44t4jt4 44t«ltt«r4441ttfl it flfil«l4 
1144 fl, £1 •l£4? 1 f44£* £1 fl 414», 
lf«l4 41141) r4£«1f44 I Ilf lltl 11£14 
«£«? 44, 111 iPri 14, 41£44 4lt4H 4iri4t4 
411441 14 41, C4I£4H 14 14, 141 £4 *ir44ri 
C4f *4 '5I4T4 flf r*! llPll #4 I 144 14) 
•t4r4W|t4 '14154 lt41 Pf4)£l I C41£1|I4 44 
4f4, «1ff5» (4^154 4r4, 144 1414 141 41C| ) 
444 4tr5 »)£54 ^4 14 41, Itl! 4ft 11114 
414 4ltl »tt£4 41 ) 1114 'tltl flf 4111 

4141 C»V 115 1^4 14Itf4 4f4 41, 4'4j4 fr ;^1 | 
fll 141 it, 41U4 C4 •fflffs 4P51 itl 
1141 vi cn^rriiti nffm ■‘4£5 *ti£4 fi? 
>itti lt»l4 V41 41t« 4£41 44tl ll U, C4 
44tl4 'Jll lt£l Itl l»n 1141 nl lt41 »44l 
Vf441 14l14t£14 4«4 C4ltl ltt« *l1t4 P4 T 
411144 £441 11*1 «1 l[f«1t4 Pllrtl fl 1|lW4tl 

4U44 'll c’Atwi vn i»t4 ifi-mPifii 

ftll ^4 fl ? fll 'fC4t4Ht4 1111 414 £4 
Itfl 44 411 l||4l4P?f tlWl 4< *R1414 

154 •t4'*fll 1 fC4lf44 4141 4fi*H lf44tttl 



^Wll I J I <ai» 


« >«»«•» ¥*l I ^f»Hl 

* < 8^1 we**# ^W m(.m «i 

«i itri«-fwnr »itfi« «i« nics i 
«i >if»ni ewa f%| *ic< ^c< i 
c»<i ^f«, cifa ai«»iT(? iftcf? af afaiifa 
•ifii^fa « I 

4« w aa tu ^c« i 

^aas— atc’i it«i ^(», 

^C’H *rT«ia, a^< CW fta 1^1 1 
c’fa^rt aift9 S^’tfa fff« vf^j-c^si 

fa^f, «faf« f’laf'i f«?i fiiN« 5»Hr I 

4^ a» in'# «ga ftwfsi ^fw, 41*1 » 
ICW! 4tCf I 44 41®?— <ir« I CW41 

«4|I6 ^sus: 4nM 'euit« ?(4t4 w«4 
attsTif 4f«i «t4i 4wffn Sa^T <j[»ii 94»ii ?« 
1 4>i»(f«« f4c«p? 4f<c*i JitfS? ariif 

^’It'Tfa 'Bl’4 *t1'«>l 4I« I 
*lwt< Wiw 4f«11 414 4at?W. C4lfel 44 4lfl 
|4 44t< 4<It« 4« I 4l»t4 •t^, 4tt(Jll44 

4f4 4»a»i 4i»ff»ni^ c^itNfns^ 

44^ C4t4 44 C4tf«W, « C»lf4>l, 4t(8ia 41 «lff*C«l 
44 1 4rtt$tC44 4414 45444*1 <*t4C4' 41C1 1 
^44 4|r«4C4'4 414*4 4141 4lf4 I 

C4t4F1 4f4rC44 <t|t5tt44 4t4l4 C44 51 
»t4l ?,f^a 4l 4tt I 444 4iS| 44114 f<«f4 
4444 "4l ^44 f4C4 4H4 41 I 4felf444. f'S41 
44'4Ca 444^4 ( C’4«4t4 ) §445 44 4', C44r444^ 
f44l4l14f 41 41, £4^4 f441 4134 444 ,4<1^ 
44f4* ^45 44 41, 44< £414 44 £44f4f444, 
f441 44f4W4 aijtf 44 4l I f£4t4^£4 •f4- 
£*f4, 44 41 i fi»l f^t4t4«<4 W f4«ft4 4C4 I 
^t41C44 ,£«44 4.^4 *151 £444 aiwt* ff44 
W4*l 4f^ f*C4, *141« 444 £4l»4 ^IWf* I 
44tC4 4* 551* 441 4tC*lf I 4l4t4 4* 


§5t4lfll 41 f 4 f 4 « *fl 5 54 I* f441 *f 4 

f*f44lf5C»l4 I £4 4 f 4 W f* *14 §*4 •flW 
•Ilf4£4, *141 •tr44t4 *i««t (4 •r44 f** 4l® 
■«* 411l4f4C*4 f4W1£H f4I4* 1lill4lflW4 I 
fiCStll-** 4114C44 1U*f** «t 4 f 4 f4f4« 4<41 
'atfia I 4| 1 C** 5f*£* 41 *lir441 4144 l*tl41 
4f4C* *1414 *ft4l4 *r4£44 I *14 *1414 £4 
1«i> «lf5* 4 I 4 , *141 *114141 *1414 *rfll« 
11(44 I 4lfiC* 4Tfl 4 ** 14 , *llf44l 4 **I 4 , 
t*1lf4 9 f 411 f«f4 * 4*14 4l4l £4 «5 *f4C44, 
* 14 U* *14l4 * 4*1 £115^4 4l41 if'SI I f*r4 
*tf 4 C* 614 , f* 1 * §*4 aflt* 1tf5(4 I 441 
41541, 5414 §*4 41144 f 4 afl 4 fic* 11(4 41 I 
14fl|4 •r4 451« *« 5 *- 41 * 54lf4 *141*41 
f4l44 I C 4 f 441 4f41l4, <1^4*15^41,414 *l 114 l, 
£4 aj 4 *5f4J4 *f4C4« *£ 4 * 4M4 414 , * 4 t 5 , 
*14 4 ftl (4 41 I 41* 5 t 44 ff* * *>^ 5 ^ 

41®4 §11414 fl4l441 ClfKI § 4 S 4*1 *1414 
*r4l* 4t4l 414 , 4^41 4£4 I 1(4 9f44l4 4144 
4 * 1141(14 41(4 4 f 4 f*f44Uf4 I 

4 ** 1 , ff 4 r 4«14 4 * *Wf* £4 5 ^ 4145(4 
41 * 1 * lf 4 6 f 4 C* 11(4 41 I 4 * 1 t 1 , *14 ij**, 
41 * 1*4 4§(1 *^'«. £*a * 4 * 1 * lit *W 1 * 
4 l (1 * 14*1 * 1 * **t* 41 (* I 5 ^f(« 55 6 lf 4 ^ 
* 14 ^ 115 4(1 4 f 5 9 * *f 4 (* 1141 411 } f*f 

f 4 ^< £*(a, 44 < Clfel 4 1(*4 * 41 , f 4 C *4 4*414 
14 t 5 - 1 "lf* 1551 1141 414 f* 41 , * 1*5 

44 * 1 1 £4 44*14 14*1 41 4§{1 * 14 - 14*14 *14 

§f% 5 -f 44 II 4 «14 4 * 4 lf *41 414 , ir 4 - 41 ^ 5 ll 1 - 
§(* 11(4 411 £ 4(14 f 4 * WM, £1144 •f 44 

* 414”, 4 *141 4 t 41 Cl 4141141 *f 44 l 4 l£l I 
£ 114(44 §11414 f*, *141 * 1(4 41 ; f*l * 1(4 
£*11 4 lilC* £*11 * 4(15 K* £ 1 l 44 f 4 ** 5 , 
f *(44 K* 1 §* f 4«*4 I 41 (i 5 4 lil ifl*! 
*f 441 *ir 4 , * 14 £*: 4 ll£jl (*4 * 1 * 5*1 * 
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Jii** 1 ^iifi ‘»«fi I c<(iw^ii c«fcn ^•itfsj 5*r« } 

f<H ««1 f»| «ltc*, f<»l sti C*tT?l>51 *<tn »!' i C’fHm *ltltJlW*l ^lljll*. 

I *!flljtww? sftNi’S C*I1^H 1 *l^*l Wl} 

W, 4 ^«.>H ’Jlt’l »»5 'I'V’Ifl ’tffC’fl «lt«5t»C'5 *tu? s?1 I 

W 81 I C8 cni'l 81»tw 8HC$(C«8 *ir8? 6W ? 8^111 *tN 8t8 C«t8l 

81, «f8l'»W ?lin sf^JI 819, •ftw 8tW C88 '891^91 tSI ’9C9, C8 C8C8f99l 89r ®8»II 
81, 4 Vt91 f99i £8199, £8t8aj, 11« 8«9 ft*! «f819'8 8tr^ «r«8T9 ■♦(9 I W: 

f* *9l « >58 5<, ^tt-MBI a^Ff'B 9191 8tSCSlC88 ff99 89l *99 £9, 9ff8 99C5 1» «8 
f89lf9 I 991C99 9«V9<f9-»t9, ^'9t«tC1 9191 ^itt9l 89C9, I8l8-8t-£8l8 818IC9 'Jt'BI’fl 
tiaplir^C* 9811^9 81£9 I Tt^8U8 ®9I'fl*l 8'i91 f8t9tfl 9*91 8f?C9 I <9849 

>*1^9 8lt8tr»9 9l9tf98 I 8f9IC89 8tlC8il9 £9 £98 9ll« f88 feN 99 81818-^8 
.JI9J81 9f<8 81W, 81*1 £9 ■*8 9^C9t9'<C89 88 91818(98 9|t8 8l8 f991 'f^r9-88 8^819 8f9l8 
8191 8tr9(8 4> f9«tCSI9 r9l88 ^8 f'18l99f9£89 99 I 

«f8 988 818(8 8 S 99 I I'll®*! 8|f8C8 C8^r98 81^(St£88 89 8919, 8feir»19C99 5J;I8«1 8819 

8t8 K8 9rt r9«t8 4991 ^8 99 81 t91C8 £89 •r9C8 ag« £8199 8't8 91*? a^r8 6118- 

818 8(9198 8U9 *l9l»tC89 9189 8C8»1 8118- £8^ 8’K ('<>'8(8 99 81 1 £819rJI 8liB9 £«8 9Uf 

8Tfil9 9189 8f98 9;f8818l I 89 91C8C99 «9U9 9C&, f^f 899|l 8M 818 8r891« 919 I 88 r981 

9fi9l8f8, ffl 818189 9918 8l(f ; ^£8819 81S ^K6 81, f8f 8lf9C^I 9f991 819 | 8li59 «C8 

•1189 9f98 ^«8 Wt" fV 9lm9 I ?9U»t, 9fl9 £8r8 8£89 8£8 8f98 88 88 99: £8i9- 
8^ t89lf98ir9£8t, 98J 818C99 9161* I *18819 £-SC9 88 88 8f98 9«, 99P1*8H 88(*W 

8tc» *Vl8l 8881 8lf9«’ «t"i >9*a 9l91 819[f98 89 8l4 9M9I 9188 8819 8f9C» 

f8«l8 I ^8 « >999 £98 f9t9i8 £9 ^18 88 619 ; i'*! £998 9141« 8168 £9*, 8131® 898 

8l9l(9, '6191 8191199 9*189 £«U9 8ir91l9 « £B98 £srt I *8 8 9tC49 8131, ?8l891C9 

V9t8 9l[91Cl I 81*61 1| f9Wt8 8191(94 ff9*(8( 8131 98C8 89l81 9l9tt« 8 9J£«C8 I f*! 

. «l918,*f91l1 ir8C«(f £8199 8 8|£8 8lSt|(C88 89tf8 '?|(919'4C8 (8^9 *f9l« 9tC«Cf I f*C8 
88,.f ?I9, 8ktf99^ 81(91 9f891 •r89 919 9t91(« 1 *98 (*1^8(89 8(8 9131 899, *98 ®*9 99, 

C9C81 f9* 9t£f « 89 81(88 81 I 81919 81^8919 8l9l9 f9Wl8 8 •lf8 »! I 

1»t9t9l8 8C^ 8t» I 31(99 89tf99 9t? 3ll9t *19(9 9f89ir9 8181C99 f8>H*9l<9 9811 

8ff91 8ir*8, ^9 £9818(9 5(891 9I98 91 I 89^- 8(891 f91|F 9^91 8'''6(eff I £9(8£8f9, »(9*l9(9 
811?*1 ff9,£9.'^9 89l4 88 C95 91158881 9»91 <•* nj* 8«88 819tf98£* ^9(99 f9 61*991 

8» 9191 <*1818188 *£9 81919 89 81991 9^(891 9tf*l8 9l(8l« I n^C8£3 9< 91918 ^(8 ^9| 9|C8 
9l^Wf8 1 81991 8<l9 ^9 81(8 8f<l(8« ^9 %869 99 1 8181 4t £9 8t919 £83 98318 88118 
flfilll W981 8fV 91(3 f9C88 *('9(819 I 91(91- 6ir9f9(* 1 81991 £9 9l'^1 8139 *r991 

, 9(99 9W1 919 8lf8fl 99 91'?( 8l *(9 9(fe, f*l ^19*1 *f9(8f9, £*38l’fl91 «H19 ^811 f99l8 
C9 f9* 91C919C99 8(8 8II £8 889 911 9t8 *(9(991 
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ff^t^ •!»»« ^iif I 

(>^ cvn ^t« ftwtw <m«t 

^ftw »ttfli wti I « JiiiF*! «ta »rt«f ’TCT 

vn*r, 'SWfll cf ’wrta >«¥ >«» f<wtsi 
I U ) «fta« *it» 

w? t*1t? I ^19911 5^9 
5itr» catwi I a? amtca (•iii9' 

an t iff9-9t^l9 ajuai as*, a#, 

tr«r9T9 ^tCf, C9 '991 aitM «(filTCiH 95 Wl 
Ol9l 8(r9> 9f»Hf«^, 9sr9^W SJ 9 iM»« 

att91 9» H C999: I 9««< 

C9 9lceCf, 

'Srtl *l«tc« ■*tt91 9r9t«l5 'St«J‘» 99 I 

C9 ^«t9 C9t9 atW aC99‘tl 'StST? Stf^ ; 
^C«« C99twf9 9t91 9191 ffa9 I ^19 8 (;wf9l9f5 
fr9 9r991 «« 9t99t« f99iH r"t9ltCS <9r91 9(9 I 
f99»tC99 -«9»? ntai 9C9 9lt9C5 91 9(91 i9n« 
f^s 91 r*H 91 »!tl9 I 99tt « «9t9t9t9C‘t9 
^9«* I r91iU99 19 '8’9 'a5tf9« 9^^, 

aftfsa ^^-91^t9 f itC9 •«l5ir9W 9 S 9 I C9CH 
9(19199 9t9l?C1 «6Tf9'5 9^9 ; 199 9191 

9^9, 991 9191 9® 9 Y r91 C9f9t99 C99 'll* 9 
« 991 9141 »|(i9 '8 Cal1<8l9 9C9 r9«tt99 
•afe ^199 91911 'BI9U99 9i1« r999 »I?1I1 

f99it9 aSH 9 f 9 t 99 ; C^9 91 9!19lf99C9 r«t9f- 
|C« 9tC9 I ^ ®f«9 9f9C« 91C99, f91 <9^^ 
9191 ’99981 8ff9l^ CSil 9f9C99 91 I 91^9 8 
Cat^Sl 91919 f99C9 999 9«9, 't(9191 9H9, 

l[f«9t9t 9H9, -• 991 9inr»( ^f9t99 91 I , 
9I191C99 J9Wlf99 f9J9fl (99^ 9999 9999 
f9f99 aa '9f99lff ( 8 ) 9149919 r9 f999 9(f9 
9|1W 9191 f'Bf9 al99l 9l9C9 9U99 I ( 
9199119 r999 9tf9t9 11t9, r91 ni«19-99lI9l 
9^C9 9 f9|t 991 9rtl« 1119 91 I a99 41199 
^9 at9 fimff » 19819 aa iiw 9 ^, f99iT9- 


■I1919 *191919 *(l9l a9l9 ^nT9'49 699 I 
ir9HHl9 f9Wf '9l9i9'4lt99 f9f99 fi*t9-9t*!l9 
aC9l99 99 91 I *C99 99C9 9tf991 8f9l9 

1fr9C9 r9t99 9f*(f9 fftt9 I ai991 9W9-9l%W 
“91^" 9l9l •lf?9lf« I 91919 919 99 •1C99 
*tt9 6r«19l9 999« C«19l9f99 ff9l9 *tir9 91 I 
^991 ailr 9f9 99f^ I'BIlfif 919 «Wl9l 9191 
9t9 9C9 991 «H!89 9f9 I f9f 9191(99 9rf(99 
*»• '9191(99 19l-.«f9191 ff fel91-119l9 9181(9 
9f991 C8l1-f991(9 111891 W19 a«1f9 8f99t- 

^9(99 r r4«lt9 1191 91», *91-1(18 911 ; 9lt 
118 499 f9998 8 81(8 9191(8 9I-1ir8 9t(1 
91 I 9t?9l 9?, 91 8 915 9(9 I 4l8 (9 199 
■9^^114 eSTMIfl f9?9 f 'f 99 81* 9»91 89191- 
9199 8f«91 fl9l(89 I (9 *lfa819(8H-C8l9l9(9 
8*1 %(''^8 9*91 W, 5? 1191 811^9 (81(9 81^5119 
C9 (819198 ®^(® (99 91* I 

<5^9 aa« 8r99tfl l r9Wt9-1l91 81C«, 
89998 81(9 I f8f (819 r99(9 9(9911 88^9 
9*91(8 8191 8lf9 91, *fC9l1 8 81(9^819 

9198’l9 i98ir98 14 (9r9(® 11* 91, '119819 

81918 if* 9< I *9irir1(8 81919 r9C999 4* (9, 

(9(19 91*1 f811 891 9f99l 1(9911 889, 8191 

f9*6»* 189 49< f9‘59 8148 81(8 I (9 (819 

48*1 989, (1*1 (19 9*(8 91 9*(8 91*1 81i*9l 

8r9(9 I (1*19 f9W19 88 (89 91111 8f991 

1ir8(98 if® 9*C9 91 I (91(8(9 *114(8(9 

* « 

lltm (89 9*(8 11(9, 1* 8ir48t9 18T f8 91 
19t8l 9*(9 I *918 91 99, 811919 (808 

9191 811919 ifB* 9lf*:9 I 818*|r^ 91« (4989 I 
9118 (94f9 f8 r8f98^ 9198" *f«l(981 *1919 
9111(99 48*111(99 iffllf* C9fl91 81919 81 
8tf98f(9 flfl* 9*9lf9C19 I 1(9 '5lf9(99 9(89 

81919 9f9(8 HrJWII r8f9 C9fl(19 8(1 

8(1 «fl(9 ^1(9 189 8 tft(99 8tf8-911181 
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5>I?, «»firs«9 '8tc< stT9 I 

'Siftfl »I>J9 t<fil ')4i<l^ /iMltnfH 

f‘»g> WiNcSH i(1 I fsfs* 

9141 ^«»lft^ ♦f<t«f^l»I-. 

C>(C«*I« CM NMC# -»f41ll -aMM '<’4 45Ml 

»ll»lllf*C«IM Mf»' >«Mi< f.MC«C*I4 1?ai i<lCM «5tf4« 
9!«t fM'i'aMMtMt4 >191 MM»1 MtSl I 

f® f»r4» CMWCM4 '?'< 91MS 9«« 

MC^MMl *lt»*IM Ml. t»9) '41914 1691 «?« »19- 
MH® "ItfMS Ml I »t'®il<l CMMl 9t!C®C9, C’» 
C»IMI* 1* «’ll 11114914 4if4«lC*M ®191 M1 
• lfMC»19 ’I14M‘I14 »#M 41<f 99 i<1 I 

®C4 >9 ^Ml MIIM, 9U«»4 ■5%l»ll 9|11®l»1 

«1*l 99 I Mlt9 4I-'lf4M«. 4I9M1 419 ^9(M9i1M 

»f4C«C9M, -99 Htna •♦'Jl'l fsi^ai ■»t4‘4UleM I 
«9=f 4S,MC44 9C4I r-9 '(ill •9f»19trt «19: ’»tlM4l 
M4tif 9HfM I 4C4ar 9H(M4iIM MlMf® 49114 <f»l 
4tf9C« ‘1ll491CtM 94? *1191094 <9C«H 9f«91M 
®9iU4 fM^^» 9t91t9M I C9C"I4 f4«I^M9‘l14 

9^9t'199 Mfiir® 99 cm '»1CM» •(•♦Mil « 

44fl4 9C»I 4C*99 MM C9fMC« MlfCSM I 

9tM 44M C4M 419141 (.9CM4 M4CMS MI941M 41491 
4f*ll«CfM, ^IISM 4194I C9CM'l 41'fll4 f4«lM 
^119 4r4 I * 4IC4 C41$ 4® !;®9 Ml 5, CfCfi 
91« Clilfe t4 Ml C91&, '9191 CMnM fM4<4 Stfl, 
9 W44 4t4lf9CM4 C9lS 4« Mt5 I IMf-l •(149- 
r4»l 41441CMM, («tM »!9 « iC94 MM® l'94 
4»*ll C41*1^C»tCM 44M t* Mf'491C‘l 1# 9^91 

MIC’?, *19I4»H TIHjiH 9» 99 14 Ml “61194 
CMT41 fM46 *1*l* 9 4Ml MSI 14 Ml. 4tSlCM 4C'§ 

A 

C4tSJ MC^ia f4 wf® 99, ®i« 99 C4M. ®tC94 %f- 
(M9 041*1 *l9^t9 f9tMl f9®49 MC9, |«I1I99 ®®4 
MWI9 4»M I f9'M 9lMt9fil4 9099*11 41M910MM, 
t«fM ff99 MO® 9tlN f®M M1994 $M191W9 
ftM 4»M ; M0»9 9^9® MtlSfl «M1- 


910M9 99® fM<9 4»M, M0®4 Mf^MlM ® ®M9 
M19® 4»M, 14091 M® ?l®9 999 ®99U4 ®»5I, 
9 81119 I 99*M MtMl 1499 ®1C6 I ImN 09 M191 
®1M9tO>lM l*fM CM? H910®9 wrfl9J 1999 Mtt- 
C9M 1 ®1’B'I4 419414 M4CM99 41» 4r99t4 

®10f I l4W|M ®lf®91 ®'#’f9®H® 4IJ9 C®« 

MU* I ^Mt9 CM Ml9f®9 ^0*19 4f99tf®, CM mCmI® 
aa 9141991, C4l9f® C419t« Ml-if M90« f4| 
^MOMM 1991 090M4 M09J 19®4*I 4I409M I ®T9t4 
t4'9f9, 49910M 09CM t9W19 af«fe® 9?0® Mtf409 I 
91914 4*1 MS M» M19, ®19t9 1904 ®1M41 9®t9®: 
4ll98 9? 1 >fl'5 4140*1 4l9-911ll 9f991 f9flilM 

■M614 4f>0® MfMO®!® I 

t4« f4a>|M aslC44 491 ?^0»l9 9914 8191 
Ml48l914 aa ®Ml9« 99 I M» 4«.M9 4tCMa 
411 4l*l91C9M ' »11Mt4® MOM 99 *1TM41 

Ml4819l-MMan 98 4ftM MOM 4f4, 9®e; ®® 
MOM I A 19909 59 6lf4 4Mt MOO®OM 9t»1C®l'l| I 
4114 40*1 M044 6lf4 aif® 91 M’f 9f491 M9fM19 
6ll4 9tOM l98®5 999109 I •tfs MM, ®1 M91, 
g4j 41 Mt»l MM, '040 ri»91 M9r 1— <9? 6lfM9 
M04fi 9091 941 MM MMC® M»6 MOM 9?9fC» I 
49 i6i ®9, MIMOMM, 919o®TO»M MfM9, Ml 
MIOM 41*14 r A® 4 f9®^ ®li OMM, ®t91 IMH 
4ftM I M®04 M» 4f*|4, M1 M« l4| MfMI, A? 
I4«^ ,.MMM, MMOMM 04 M,MO*iM 91*19, Ml 
MS»1M 9l«14, 04 f9®^« C®9M I 1«M 54J 

91914 1M4? Ml?, CM C9 M1M 90*1, CM MtOM? ®191 
Ml4l6® 99 I M4M «t910«? ?91 Ml9t94 rM9M I 
M?118 C41C9 5|14 ® Ml9’fl MtM MT9C9M ; 9tM*ll 
C4T09. ?0C9*1 C41C9 MIML ®19f9 MM M1?09M I 
4® 90C9it MM 91MlMt9 SlMlStf ■944 M®M I 
CM M4M MM 049*1 JI9I-9T54® MOM I ?I09tlM 
f9WtCM9 4^199 •, MtMfll CM f99llM ?«’l<fll® 
ftNCMfi I MRl 9tMt^ MOM, ®tM«9rtM *14® 
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iiifin c*it* Ptftr^cf I atircn nf?® 
, f«if^5i 'Bf?'5^rt« fsif^s nw fsi<9 ^r<ics 
*itf3t*i ^«8: ’sfitfi ?!« I awM 

f» ’T*! atsi «r-ii snt' 

5»w 8*c<l, '8f9S1l^ 

®tni stw, « 5i'<i'5 ^«i^i efa® 

^tcf I awi’t »irac«t5ia Nr«a h;^ 

59, «f5l ??cn 9» ‘5U9«ft Ht9 
^tf5ni I 5f? ac5C1 

S5t5 r<fr*)i«. *1l«f<l5 S|(5 C{91, «f5tc« 
«r(5tt5a >i5ca?’?f<ni awtcaw Hnsa *it»i 
s»i 5?w ’it'j’Jiai ?ir®‘ii ’('''Sca cw 

^(9 55 =11 I *iiC5tc^5 fifea aian 

5C5I ?5Wlf5^ 51t5 il-» amttf I (.5 

515 5tC'5 «5f5« f?5, cn 515 ^tC5, 

'J9®lf5» 515« «rK5 I C5151 51 55 ?tC5 

C5 ’51991 ('551 595 5f5C'a 5^C1. aUl 5'5 I 

CSC55 (515t515 91515 5«5 ??C4»1 

51159 5155) <515515 9lfH5 Vf® 5tt i »15t- 
^91 J9®lf5^ 515 5151^ ^1519 «1?115 519 
51>. 515 C95 5f5taC5 I 515 51591 C5t5 

®9J 5iri5l5 5f99 «55 fn59 5191 51 5lf5I5, 
5151159 «55 5l5 *5:151(55 aflll I 

>«5fel 451 4$. (515 (515 t«9 *1 515 5151- 
(59 fC5 59(5 ?Wlf9« 99 51, 5151(99 51(5 
5l5, (11519 51 1 9S 5<? 15, 51? 5 15, ?((9^1 
15, 51991 5l9lt 15 915151C5 f’*! t5| ^955 
9?9l 1(9 I f55 f95l(99 53 5111 51(5 I 
(5t 53 ir991 l«9^ 515 1(59 f5| lf99^5 
5f991 5t(5 91551 51919 5!«(5 f5fH1 9t^(9 | 
f5f5 ^?C95\(« r9Wl5 f5ri(95, <#l9l(5 3(59t(9 
^55 515 firi(5 9?(9 51, 9151519 9191 f5fi!i5 
Ifa9ia« 5151(9 (5r99l(51, 51*1^ 5l5t(9 

111(95 t -555 f5 t<(9iPr 51(59 (55 55 55 
«l^f5 5lfe91 flCI (9^fi5 515 55519 Hr991 


S'® 

99 I 5%55— 5r55, 5*159-5915, lfetf'1919 
lfel'5 5r4(5 5r®(5r9 51l t«9*\5l9 5l(5 
51lf5 99 (9 515^1 3(591(9 5(95 5tr591 919 I 
155 51591 5951 1(59 59*1 5f991 5(5 

9lf9 r5(9) 31(915 519 ? 9=91(5 (45 591 9f5, 

5191 »15 51 V 554 515 (55 (9591 9^9lfl5 5l91 
5(995 51 5f99l5 51591 9l«I9 9lC« 555 f5f591 
5lf5 I 3(919 55 551 51991 5l59fB8 9?(»t 
5(5 91919 9r991 99 9til, 5« 57r991 5(fe I 
?((95>(®5 5(55 «51 9l5l9r55 1J5 19I(<4 51(59 
5l 51? •, 5155^19 55 9? 519 f5| 5lt < 559165 
55 5(W1 5f9Ca 519f 5 519' 5fl8't9 f%5 I 3ll% 
'« ^r«(fr9 355 5(»5 515 ^19 51? 5'ft91 555 
a5lfl« 99 51 I 355 5?^('B9 515 5(9, 519 
35 '315195 5(9 I 5(5 91519 ir951 9?(9 3tf991 
5f5(*5 59515, 91?C'§1(55 ^5515, 55*15 ?3)lfir 
51 915151 51 51? 9 51 ?«95’t 355 5|» 5l5 
9163 9?9ira5 I f55 (595 95191 f9WIC59 5f%- 
(55 9t?[3t(55 5(9, ?91(59 *15151 (^r55 3(«H 
515 51(5 1 3? 3'*519(151?5 515 595 5I< 

9?(9 I f9Wt(59 55151 ifll 515 9l55t9 
9f6« 9?(9 r5 f 51e1l51 «?t9559 515 r5 

9?(9 ? (518=1 51(59 5(5 5(5 r5 35 35^1 

5??« ^951155 515 9551 5f9(a 9?(9 ? 1(9155 
5951(9 (5^ 5165151 59 5^9 (9% 515 51551 
515 51 5lf4(5 5f<g(3 9?C5, r55 555 9(5 5(9, 
1551 (5% f9«15(5 5(9 I ?1(9#tt35 *15515 
5 <:9Wtl55 515 51(6 I tC59, « 39r95l9l(3(5 
(51515 315515 (95515 ^95*1(55 (5(8=1 515 

5r9(3 99 I 351(55 (915 99, ^1^ (5(85 

515551 9151519 5<f55l 5f9(5 9?(5 I ?9K'B 
(515 9?C9 51, 5195 9lfl51(« (5(85 51(59 5< 
f5(91 9J1595 f5|? *15) 5ir5(9 51 I *fl5l(59 
51919 55-515 5 *lf3-5t5 (5l(5 ?«9*f1 5l5 
99 5ll I -51919 51(5 (5 9(f5 6f5(5 *11(9 
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ff8' 

*«ii C4tn f9, *«99ar att^ 9tf*itJ ^f’sfi 'BtJtj 
HtW'f»«Hfiiai r55» "loirs' jsj? »r«« 

I W\ «l«l| '8‘t'»il1 ««19 4t»tnt9 

?tc< I ’Ffrifs«. s«4»'! ■f9f9 »I5C® 

f'ln I •* ’If m 's^suf 1 

a9t»r(9 9f«( »iir««;-'i^««. 

fif) J>|t 49 flMf4 flics AMI ‘15 195 

.C*wlsi tfl 'A’IS 5f^C5a, 5151 ii5'?C51 

49^1 Afcwil Its* I cuts «C5 S(«« f-’SS 9C51SI 
»S I f^Wl tsw l^CS AtSl Its, f5? 

CAfU C<ri1 llf^w >I<WIS «S >l9t1 5C5 I 

adf «A*1«iS 5f4 I -AlAanfS fa5& MS- 
CAfl ffsAtf, cw "lf.Sr 5<^5I9 I 

aiffst^s fasfS iitcfs ’itit'f *i(5l« •«(« t5| ’«(t"ii 
.9r<i»i 9tAau«ffl '5csi«ft'4»is csti "‘T'fC'i i »ws 
nws '•itffli 9»ii, fswtta sHsts i 

If If? iffsl fl I Jl$ C«'l 5*1(4 Aifl, 5J|1<I 
ffw fsuttiU >199, flMIH H9S M f?f® 
9fi9i ••fiiiia 5f9stfsf I cat«(st'« «i^w « 
Siflw fWCa'S 9(4 44? '5^ (491 45 I '9844 
t4«tC4 9WC94I '9«'14 5l4t4 (49 CWAl 
fUl'Stf 41 I 9*ttfA cwi"t fswta Afst^s sJtfCte 
41 I '9(4f4 '99914(49 flfS’StS 81114 5t45tf9 I 
494 (4(49 r48iIC44 atS144 CfllSSI'*# I 
ClW ffiSt'Sl ^1*191 ffS’ll ,WC14 >15»ll», 

^4•tf44l 9t48lt'45, allmil't 4(1:94141, 45*1(9 
mill 5flHtU I 4144 4V(5 C494 5^5, 5t414 
(4*69 41(5. 4T'61’9 ItC* 1 4141(498 

ft*! « 91(9 I 695 f*li49t(9*', 4tV (441 9rit 
<IC»I 41, C4(44 59 41, 9(»19 4<5 99 41, I'l 

9(»I,4 §4.4144, >519(49 §(944. *1(99 494. (*1^9 
. fi9*1(f4 9114 A(e4599. JI'ft'B 99 41 | <1 44 

991 r4«69K ?t9144C44 9*1. vtAHH 94 1 JlSSA 
ff99t§l9 • 99 148114 19lt« 5 e(1(f I '81*14 

4Sf99 4*r419'a 499 41| I 91941 (514 (514 
f49(9 5lf«*r« (514 (514 149(9 4518 44.49 

tl.»t(H 1'6f(9 1(1^91(9 1 494 '4(91(49(5 


(4'tST?i« j '3H K'Sm (981(4 

44 99.41 JI8 119(1(8(9 .88 t4\§ltt9(f (9 
4(991 (1| 9r<(8 1(f9(8ff 41 I (51 9t4ir49C9 
41(5 ( 9(99 *(((19 9*1 'gf9(8 99 I 514?8 11(1 
41991 9191 ( 4(8 1ir9 41, 9(44 4*1(811 5f9l8^ 
99 I ^914 §19, 4119 « «414«f48 111 1^16(4. 
§51(99 4111 11(5 41 I « 

(51 45 (99(9 119914 9^(81 9^(9 I (1 4tC49 
.059 4(49 ir99(§ 4§ (9 ?|(9T(1 189 911 
(4(K8 9^91(1, a9sr89 §19 4lf9l8]4T(8 ^9C9t1 
fl 4l(9fl5l9 (811 «9f89 41’411C4 fwll iHk 
9?C8(f, 8191 9t(8 (998 9?(8 9^(9 t (9 r9*l 
91 r985H (949 41 (49, 9191(8 *W14" 41 8r9It9, 
(1 (581 91 f9Wt4 1(9199 r99$l 8ll('4(8 0(9 I 
4(41 (69f4i1 (9141(81191 ; 4(41 (4^1(19 (4l, 
294(94 (41 I 4(4(1 if'St'S 299i?t!jfl(8 >^f481 
94 I 41(8(519 '«[41b4i 9S§4 5(991 (1(99 K9 
6(1(8 9?(9 I 4191(49 <11(^(441 4 591 fllSfl 
1(591(9(14 I 815 §19141 flWtl 8 4’<4 45 
5(99lf9(14 I §19191 •l(4(84 5(5(84 ®14 91 
f9«14 9fl 81(4 I (1 8«14 9191 4141(49 481 8 
•19(44 141 9^91(8 1191 919 »’ I t4t4t« Hi 
95(8 I98»|4 195 541 *591(9 ' 4t5r89 4f4(9 

1(91-1(9 411145 (9Wt4 flS ;»H114 959Uf i 
414 §(66 4(991(9 I f^g §8(4 fifssa 9«9I(8 
*98*1(49 4 91(9 f9®(4 8 4l(4 4, (98*14 8 9(1(9 
#(319 519 59 959t(f I 4lf55Tfl9 4r95l?1 
(9«t4-'.>19l 1*11 5(41 1591 f.911 5(491 *194 
51§t5(8(14 I 54ir6«. (59 (91194 Slf'§91 1941^ 
94, «#f8-(‘l5f« fl'i^lll ll 4t#fi 444 5(94; 
8111914 ;59 91 59148 §(^ a#f8-’15t94 114- 
1914 081* 5(44 I ?9l9t 95, t9t(49 4(941 98 I 
(98*14(5 911(111 419 4(4 5(4(1, «#r89 ltl1, 
48(4 1145 115(18 8191(8 (9(4lf98 95(1, 
4141(44 (4(14 (98*14 ^gr^d r98lt4-656l 4t<5 
95(9 41 i 
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COMPOUND ELIXIR OF ASWAGANDllA WITH SODIUM 
GLYCEROPHOSPHATE & FORMATE. 


Now being proscr 

'1 his i> siiiiil.ir m • »:iip 

some of I hr most powerful pli.nni 

:i Vii'ualih’ snsraiiiarit nr'j*-' I tin >iial 


bed l).v the loading physicians of Calcutta. 

jM;.. . l.*i. II, I KfV.HRyiia ofih.- an- ir-ais ami 'oiitnins in « liiiliun 

,1. .p.i, \)i..v. .inl 1. i;. n-l Mini-ila it f..t mmt.il. m-i vin.' aii'l in’.lv nl.ir .Irhility .ut.! 

»•> ' ■ 


C.URKS MKN'T.M.' .\N1) I'lIVSK'AL WEARINESS 

Rs. 18 u UOTTIiE. 

Bengal Chemical & Phai’maceutical Works, Ld. 

9 1 Upper Circular Road. CALCUTTA. 
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Annual Snbscription, (incln* 
five of postage) • Rs. 6-6-0 

Sin^lo Copy .... 0 - 8-0 
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EVERY BODY PRAISES WHAT IS HIS OV^N 

But impartial verdict comes from the public and the Press 


USE 

ORIENTAL SOAPS. 

FOR 

They are the best for economy and complexion 

THE ORIANTAL SOAP FACTORY, 

HA HA S, 0.1 WUTTA . 

Tel: “Kowstove,” Calcutta. 


By Special Appointment 

To H. E. Lord Carmichael of Skirling 
Governor Of Bengal. 

S. A. MAJID & Co. 

Certificated Opticians 

12 Patuatuli, Dacca. 

OPTO Eye. METRY -to Measure. 

A Peculiar Nationalist and Practical Unionist. 

Prescriber of needful Tonics for the chronical Idleness of India 
Specialist in attractive Designs, as to touch Human Feelings, to raise any 
National Subscription successfully. 

Professor for 10 years, in Eye-sight Testing 
and Spectacles Art. 

i)iir nu*ihi)(is t)l cx.iiniibiiitMi .uid t(‘sis t)i thr Y KS tor .ul.ipuitioii ol 
le^nst's lor tht* corrcu lion ol dfltcis t)t vision .ind rflicl of cvestraiii ;ind its 
acc.oinj>anyinj 4 symptom^, ut* t>.isctl upon actairati* incasuroiiKMits of the refraction 
aiul the associated linu lions o,l tho «*ves. t ilasses lilted under this system are 
invariably tonnrl saiislat lory .ind cniMiive. The lait‘si and most approved 
apparatus lor acenrale si-L^ln i» siino are use(l in onr dark room. K.xamination bv 
appoint UK III [)rel(‘rred. 

TnutFil bv IV H. ('hakkavakti, the Sretnath Press, 25, N.-iyahasrar Road, Dacca, 

and 

Ptihli<3hf>H hv Hari Ram Mmab ra Pnt-inir.i; 



izar Stiec* 













ASHUTOSH LIBRARY. 

Proprietors: BRINDABAN DHAR & SONS, 

y 7 v 7 \'7/!A\s. PUIUJSHliRS c‘> nOOrCSELLERS. 


50/1, Colkjjre Strf(*t. 

CAlXUrTA. 

LORD CARMICHAEL AT THE 
ASUTOSH LIBRARY. 

“ Lord C^lr^^i('hael oi\<* day Iasi week 
at (diittai'oni,^ when (Iriviii;^ by th(^ 
side of ‘ Asutosh Library' whn.-c ad- 
vertisement appears in lln* Herald, tiot 
down from his A:ar and w<mu into the 
Library and looked into the book- 
shelvt!s Ics'ivinj.' an order Ibr a eopy of 
KIphinstomr’s “ 1 listory of India/’ I lis 
Excellency also enquired of tin* man 
there as to who tin; Lroprirtors were 
and His Excellency w.is told that it 
belonj^tsl to Asutosh Dhar l»ros. of 
Dacca/’— 7 V/C 


Patuatooly. Andarkilla, 

DACCA. CHITTAGONG 

Private Secretary to the 
Governor, Bengal. 

Oounrnmant House, Calcutta, 

5 / 5 - 

Dkak Sik. 

Phsase send V. P. P the copy of 
hd[)hinstone's History ordered from 
your Library. 

} \)Nrs faithfiiUv 

(Sd.) W \i. tiOUKLAY. 

y'e yV/c /Uiuniovr 

ASUTO.SII LIHKAkV. 


When His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
can favour us with his esteemed order, 
why don’t you? 

ItF 

K * 

A TRIAL IS ALL V. E ASK. 

Wlicn Drdering plc.»so mention ilio Dacca Review 
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i'S'i* »ic*ni ?$i:5 v !»5 ?(tii;g ?5?iT!:5 i 

<wt*rr5 c*!^'"?, ’itf’i=i'*f3) ^t>fT*rrt ‘ft® 

ct*ti, «r^, c'f'ii '9 vtflcsni ^»i!n ?5 5n i 

’t^srr^, ^ ^^fR:i3n,«rnrr1^^ 

«(i<ijMc^ 'sfJiTii « •st^% ^ sn 1 ^<f-ntij, sfCJim 

stm ^?r I (iit ^rr^t-TTSTf^ srtto? ^?ffC 5 i 

«rf5Ttn «ttBtt^i9 "if%^«ti'’, 'eiifsBa 9^ai«N it??, ^«rTt*t^ 
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OUR VISITORS. 


We cannot issue this number of the Dacca Review without making' 
some , reference to the visit of Their E;xcellencies Lord and Lady 
Carmichael. They come at a time when we are all somewhat anxious. 
The war in which we are en^jaijed is of so terrible a nature, is wa^ed 
on so vast a scale, moreover is of such tremendous importance to all 
of us, that we may be forgiven if we can think of little else. Even here 
we are at an advantage over others in having the genial presence of 
our ruler with us and we are sure that he will inspire and sustain our 
confidence as he goes in and out among us. The presence, too, of so 
many of our well-known public men is not without its influence. 

The advent of Their Excelhrncies however does raise other thoughts. 
The Dacca University seems still a beautiful dream. fhe book which 
describes its stately avenues and pleasant playing fields is still occasion- 
ally looked into with mingled hope and fear. Are these things to 
materialise or are they to join the bund, the not uninteresting band, of 
unrealised Indian projects.^ 

We ourselves are optimists and we hear with joy the cry of the 
bricklayers behind the Secretariat ; it is a beginning at all events. A 
new secretariat too, fast nearing completion, is full of promise to those 
who can read the signs of the times. 

We look with confidence to Their Excellencies to foster these good 
works. The great machine of the F. W. D. marches as we all 
know with deliberation to success. More power to its elbow is what 
we all wish to see in regard to those Dacca schemes ! If it be properly 
nourished, there is no reason why tlie visions of the Committee should 
not become the common()laces of the man in the street. 

A hearty welcome to all our distinguished visitors, and may 
they each year see the many projects for the improvement of our 
ancient city — the widow, the importunate widow of Bengal — a little 
nearer completion. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WAR 
ON ART. 


In order to dispose of any misconcep- 
tion that it is possible may arise 
in connexion with the subject of my 
remarks, it seems necessary that I should 
first clear the air by plainly defining the 
title of my lecture. In the first place 
by “ War,” I do not mean the present 
great conflict, but war in general ; in 
the second place, by ” Art,” I intend 
largely to confine myself to the so-called 
Fine Arts of Painting and Sculpture. 
This explanation seems required because 
the war which is now raging over almo-st 
all the world is so much in the fore- 
ground of life’s picture, that it may be 
thought I intend to deal solely with the 
the influence of the present crisis on the 
daily art of our time. This aspect will 
naturally form a portion of my remarks, 
but it is in the broad manner I have 
indicated that I propose to approach my 
subject this evening. 


The direct effects of war on art are 
obvious. So much so that they are apt 
to perplex the judgment, and bias the 
opinion with regard to the equally 
important, but less focussed, indirect 
effects. At no time have the direct 
effects of war been brought so promi- 
nently into our vision than at present, 
especially with regard to architecture. 
From the earliest times these, immediate 
influences have been recorded, in the 
destruction of cities containing unique 
collections of art, and buildings which 
have displayed the grandest architectural 
qualities. And the pre.sent war has 
most graphically supplied another ex- 
pressive illustration of the deva.stating 
effects of war on art. Never has 
destruction been .so complete, and there 
appears to be every reason to suppose 
that it has been carefully calculated 
destruction. Science has usurped the 
place of Art in many ways, but it 
remained to .science in war to do the 
greatest damage to art, that is the depri- 
ving of future generations of the art 
which existed before science was known. 
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It was an art which sprang from the 
religion, the devotion and the sense of 
service in the world ; that sense of 
service which not only impelled men to 
work for religious ends, but aroused that 
pride of citizenship which raised the 
great municipal buildings of the Middle 
ages and marie men so proud of their 
crafts and trades that they built such 
magnificent buildings as the Cloth Hall 
at Ypres, and hundreds of other places 
where the Guilds had their centres. 
In the words of an artist who has seen 
these and written to me, with the sense 
of the havoc done recently in his mind, 
“These places the Germans seem to 
have taken a special delight in destroy- 
ing. It is as though they wished to 
remove all evidences of a previous 
civilization, and on the ground thus 
cleared to erect their own dull, stupid, 
uninteresting buildings in the style their 
scientific minds seem to delight in.” 

It is however the less obvious, but more 
fiir-reaching, results of the “indirect 
influences” to which I propose to call 
your attention, and, as an introduction 
to this, a brief investigation of the effects 
of great wars on art, as chronicled in 
history, may be undertaken. 

One of the earliest civilizations, that 
of Egypt, was characterised by a pro- 
foundly artistic nature, and at the same 
time its history is a record of constant 
warfare. The purpose of Egyptian art 
was always to give a faithful representa- 
tion of fact. In Interpreting the former 
much of the mural sculpture portrays 


the victories of great kings over innu- 
merable enemies, while a favourite 
subject is an illustration of bands of 
prisoners accompanied by huge captures 
of loot. During the period of the 1 8th 
dynasty, about 1500 B. C, Egypt, under 
Tothmes III, became essentially a mili- 
tary state, and at this time many of the 
noblest of her monuments were executed. 
The artistic importance of the school of 
sculpture which flourished at this time 
has only recently been recognised, but 
it plainly indicates the main source of 
inspiration of a subsequent and greater 
art, that of the Greeks. At this time 
the virility and intense energy of the 
Egyptians in all their glory found an 
outlet in war, and simultaneously in 
raising great buildings lavishly deco- 
rated with bas-reliefs of their victories. 

The A.s.syrians were warriors and 
hunters, and scenes commemorating 
their prowess in both tliese spheres 
predominate in the remains of Babylon 
and Nineveh. One of the earliest 
records found in the Mesopotamean 
valley illustrates a most realistic picture 
of war. It is the famous “ Stele of the 
Vultures,” now in the Louvre, but 
originally a monument of victory. The 
details of this battle seem to have made 
a vivid impression on the artist’s mind, 
and all the horrors of war are faithfully 
depicted. In one scene the king stands 
in his chariot with a curved weapon in 
his right hand, while his kilted and 
hel meted followers, lance in hand march 
behind. In another a flock of vultures 
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is feeding on the bodies of the fallen 
enemy ; in a third a tumulus is being 
heaped up over the slain. Klsewhere 
we see the victorious prince beating 
down a vanquished enemy, and super in > 
tending the execution of other prisoners 
who are being sacrificied to the gods. 
Scenes of this nature occur frequently 
in the early sculptures of Babylonia and 
indicate that in those days war and art 
progressed hand in hand. The Assyri- 
ans were a hardy vigorous people, 
fighting for dominion, and this is 
repeatedly shewn in their pictorial bas- 
reliefs. 

Ancient India provides us, in its 
greatest epics, with excellent illustrations 
of war and art, as the main theme of 
the Mahabharata is based on the 
destructive conflict waged between the 
Kurus and Panchalas, and ending in 
the overthrow of the Kuru dynasty. 
The incidents of this classic, and 
especially its descriptions of heroic 
fighting, have formed popular subjects 
with Indian artists for thousands of 
years. F'rom the Ramayana, too, 
Indian painters and sculptors have 
taken their pictures of war, notably the 
splendidly dramatic attack by the 
monkey army on the stronghold of 
Ravana at Lanka in Ceylon ; while 
sanguinary battles and the sack of 
cities were frequently represented by the 
Indian miniaturists of Moghul times. 

But when we turn to the history of 
ancient Greece we find the most inter- 
esting illustration of the influence of 


war on a country’s Art. It is true that 
certain schools of modern thought have 
endeavoured to depreciate the artistic 
production of the classic age, but, in 
spite of this, Greek art is still generally 
regarded as the highest form of aesthe- 
tic culture the world has ever seen. In 
it idealism and ethical purpose pre- 
dominate, and in all good e.xamples we 
find the fundamental beauty of tone 
and line and mass and colour which is 
always present in every true work of 
art. Greek statuary demonstrates that 
the Greek people managed to invent 
and live by a practical ideal. That 
ideal was a good Athenian citizen, only 
more so. It was a citizen rather richer 
rather braver, bigger, nobler, stronger, 
more eloquent. Intelligent and comely 
than any citizen they had ever happened 
to meet. Further this ideal citizen, in 
fact every Greek, was necessarily a 
soldier. The result was that the martial 
spirit permeates the whole atmosphere 
of the country. It is the foundation 
of their literature, their art, and all 
their public in.stitutions. 

Some explanation of this is to be 
found in the early history of the nation. 
From the first, Greece found herself 
fighting for her very existence against 
the great power of Persia in the 6th 
Century B. c. In this momentous con- 
flict it must be realized that not only 
the ascendency of Greece, but in its 
broad aspect the whole future of 
European civilization was at stake. As 
time went on, the Greeks came to realise 
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more and more clearly that the great 
conflict in which they were involved was 
one not merely for national, but for 
s{3iritual issues. The story of the great 
battles which brought about the national 
unity of Greece is reflected in the 
art which followed these epochmaking 
events. These bitter years of devasta- 
tion, of struggle that must often have 
seemed futile and hopeless, leading 
up tt) the final repulse of the Persians 
at Salamis and Platoea, brought the 
Greeks to a proud consciousness of a 
glorious national destiny, and to an 
unfaltering faith in, and pursuit of, those 
enlightened ideals for which they had 
fought. Their ultimate victory was a 
splendid moment in the history of a 
richly dowered race ; the great events 
of the Persian wars were vivid and 
recent in their remembrance, and it was 
the persistence of such memories which 
formed the foundation of much of the 
art of Greece. Hut it did not take the 
form of a portrayal of its scenes of 
conflict and victory. Instead it became 
idealised into a representation of a 
spiritual struggle of the Hellenic race 
for those ideals of light and liberty and 
reason and order which had been at 
stake. In their art the Persian wars 
were forgotten, but the spiritual conflict 
which they typified remained as a 
recurring theme whose significance was 
for all time. Indeed it may be said 
that this spiritualised conception ol 
conflict, in which the upward-reaching 
Hellenic spirit is represented as 


contending with the powers of darkness 
and licence and social anarchy, is the 
central motive of Greek sculpture ; 
and it was the vivid national sense of 
this conflict that enabled the Greeks to 
achieve that noble pinnavile of beauty 
which their art attained. The gods and 
heroes whom they fashioned in bronze 
and marble stood for the ideals and 
aspects of ordered reason. Their satyrs 
and other wild beings were types of 
the licence and disorder of nature. 
And in their friezes and pediments, 
decorated with battles of Greeks with 
Amazons, Lapiths with Centaurs, and 
gods with giants, vve read the same 
story of perpetual conflict with anti- 
social, unruly and destructive forces. 

From Greece the natural historical 
sequence is Rome. Rome occupies a 
singular position in the annals of 
Literature and Art. She is, as it were, 
the link between the ancient and the 
modern world. In the pride of her 
prime the rays of intellectual life con- 
verged on her as on a focus ; in her 
downfall, she was the centre, from which 
they were scattered over the whole of 
the ancient world. 

It is impossible to disassociate any 
of the Roman genius from her military 
successes. Her intellectual productions, 
including her art, such as they are 
presented to us, demonstrate undeniably 
the influence of her strenuous fighting 
history. Certain direct effects which 
are always produced in a greater or 
lesser degree on the art of a victorious 
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people, by the extent of territory conse- 
quent on a Ion" series of triumphs, arc 
very evident in the records of Rome. 
Her wide dominions were necessarily 
favourable to intellectual advancement 
for from these she was to accumulate 
artistic treasures, to enlist the talent of 
other countries, and to supply incentives, 
materials, and models for the develop, 
ment of art. We read that painters 
were in requisition to furnish the neces- 
sary ornaments of the Roman triumph. 
The Athenians sent Metrodorus to 
Faulus Emilius for that purpose. Pic- 
torial models of numerous cities were 
displayed in the procession which cele- 
brated the victory of Scipio over 
Antiochus. It is recorded that Messala 
first exhibited a picture of his victory 
over the Carthagenians ; Scipio and 
others followed his example. Mancinus 
was said to have owed his consulship to 
the enthusiasm , excited among the 
people by a pairtting which represented 
his successful assault on Carthage. 
The designs on Roman coins were 
suggested by conquest, such as the 
figures emblematic of subjugated provin- 
ces, and the delineations of triumphal 
arches and public edifices. Rome, in 
art became truly “ the epitome of the 
world ** ; her galleries and shrines were 
adorned with the choicest spoils of 
Corinth, of Sicyon. and of Athens ; 
in fact it has been said at the time that 
her population of statues rivalled in 
number her population of citizens. It 
was the singular privilege of Rome to 


command at once by force of arms the 
stores of Asia and the skill of Greece. 

It may be pointed out however that 
these brilliant results of conquest are 
balanced by some evils. Rome apper- 
tained more to a Museum than a School 
of Art, and that this fact, and her vast 
extent of territory comprehending a 
variety of different types, tended to 
produce an aestheticism of a somewhat 
composite nature. While the wars of 
Greece established harmony between 
the character of different Greek tribes 
with the result of harmony in the orders 
of their architecture, the Roman con- 
quests led to extensive but heterogenous 
dominions and a style made up of 
diverse and sometimes discordant ele- 
ments. Raskin’s evidence is that while 
the Romans were in every sense adepts 
at war and great fighters, they were 
wholly deficient in the true aesthetic 
instinct ; and in their hands the classic 
arts were extinguished. To summarise, 
the devotion of Rome to war during the 
first five centuries of her history diverted 
her from the refined occupation of art. 
At the end of that period, war, in the 
from of conquest, began to exercise a 
contrary influence, and a people, who 
had previously been characterized by a 
contempt for everything aesthetic, be- 
came willing at once to admire, to 
imitate, and to preserve. This however 
was largely the extent to which their 
aspirations led them, for the art of 
Rome is not usually classed with the 
great schools of history. 
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Time does not permit of an investiga- 
tion of the Crusades in their influence 
on art, regarding which there is much 
conflicting evidence. There is however 
little doubt that the art of Western 
Europe, including England, received an 
impetus from these religious wars, for 
they brought people into contact with 
records of an older and more complete 
civilisation than that with which they 
were previously acquainted. In Hyzan- 
tium where numbers of them spent some 
time, they would see examples of art 
richer, especially in colour-richness, than 
anything they had ever dreamt of. 
Commerce *night ultimately have 
brought about the same results but it 
would have been by slower methods. 
Then there is that period of warfare in 
the i6th Century, in which, throughout 
the whole of English life, in every phase 
and every grade of it, there is that 
exaltation, that spiritual exultancy, which 
finds its supreme expression in Eliza- 
bethan literature, in the great dramatists 
of that time, in Marlowe and Shakes- 
peare and Ford, in Webster^ in 
Beaument and Fletcher, in that outburst 
of thought and of art which has no 
parallel in world- history. The i6th 
century marks a chain of art which 
stretched across the world from England 
to China ; the Italian school of Painting, 
Moghul Painting in India, Persian 
Paint-ing under Shah Abbas, the 
wonderful Ming Dynasty in China, 
and the Elizabethan period in 
England. 


From this preliminary survey, we may 
turn back to the Greek period again, to 
a momentous historic episode, closely 
related to our subject, which it is desired 
to emphasize because of its intimate 
bearing on the country of - India and 
and its art. I refer to Alexander the 
Great’s expedition into Asia in the 
4th Century B. C. It is now not unusual 
to hear this marvellous achievement 
somewhat disparagingly alluded to as 
a raid, and its direct effects on India as 
being of no great significance. Also 
that the Ilellenisation of the East would 
have progressed on practically similar 
lines had Alexander’s expedition never 
taken place. This view however has not 
been generally accepted, and in any 
case the march of Alexander may be 
regarded as immediately leading to the 
consummation of Occidental influence 
in the Orient during these early years 
of history. 

The story of Alexander’s campaign in 
the East is outside the limits of my 
subject, but in its bearing on Indian Art 
a few essential facts may be brought 
forward. In the first instance it seems 
clear that the early artistic efforts of 
the Greeks were inspired by their 
contact with the comparatively advanced 
civilization of the Persians. Travelled 
Greeks found themselves confronted 
with the achievements and memorials 
of a highly developed oriental culture, 
with traditions which must have appeal* 
ed to their receptive nature. But Greek 
Art and Literature, though proceeding 
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from Eastern origins, soon manifested 
a spirit of self-reliance, and took up an 
independent and indigenous character. 
By the 5th century B. C. the reflex 
action was in force, and Greek 
culture was making itself felt in the 
Near East. In art it was its strength 
and beauty, its worship of the “ Whole- 
ness of Life” which made it so supreme, 
and led to it being carried into all parts 
of the then known world. But the 
great driving power which caused it to 
make an indelible mark on many of the 
institutions of the East was Alexander’s 
invasion of Persia and India between 
the years 334 and 326 B. C. 

This expedition was a far more com- 
plete undertaking than expeditions are 
realized in later days. Apart from the 
military contingent which comprised the 
nucleus of the force, there was a large 
attendant, somewhat cosmopolitan, com- 
munity of a civil nature, who carried 
their trades and occupations with them. 
This, as we know, was a feature of most 
expeditions which had invasion as their 
object in ancient days, but it is under- 
stood that in this case the entire opera- 
tion was organized in a remarkably 
elaborate and thorough manner. That 
Alexander’s pre- conceived plan was 
something far superior to a raid may be 
gathered from an incident quoted from 
Professor Cramb. On the night before 
Alexander of Macedon started for the 
East on that career of conquest in 
which, like Achilles, his great exemplar, 
he was to And his glory and an early 


death, he had a farewell interview with 
the man who had been his tutor, now 
the master of a rising school of thought 
in the shades of the Lyceum. And 
towards the close of the interview 
Aristotle said to the Macedonian : — 

“ You are about to start upon an 
enterprise which will bring you into 
many lands and amongst many nations, 
some already celebrated in arts and 
arms, some savage and unknown. But 
this last counsel I give you. Whither- 
soever your victories lead you, never for- 
get that you are a Greek, and every- 
where draw hard and fast the line 
that separates the Greek from the 
Barbarian.” 

” No,” answered the youthful con- 
queror — he was barely two-and twenty- 
“ I will pursue another policy, I will 
make all men Hellenes. That shall 
be the purpose of my victories.” 

The wisdom of a soldier for once 
went deeper than the wisdom of the 
greatest architect of thought that Time 
has kuown. And undoubtedly the 
famous Macedonian’s plan, either for 
better or for worse, was most rigorously 
put into effect, and carried out to the 
letter. Colonies of Greeks were plant- 
ed in various localities, with one of the 
results that the influence of Hellenic 
art has been traced even as far east as 
Japan. In Northern India the imprint 
of the Greek is most strikingly manifest- 
ed n those mounds of shattered sculp- 
tures in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, 
which mark the site of the ancient 
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country of Gandhara. A comprehensive warlike enterprise, it is difficult to decide, 
collection of these carvings may be seen but that the latter had no small share 


in the Archncological section of the 
Indian Museum, a careful study of 
which is strongly advised. In it we 
may observe, mf)st plainly portrayed, 
the influence of a warlike invasion on 
art. Hut that is, except in connexion 
with my subject, a comparatively unim- 
portant feature of these remains. The 
chief point they illustrate is the over- 
lapping of the civilisations of the Kast 
and West which took place some twf> 
thousand years ago. And the principal 
concrete evidence of this historic epistxle 
is revealed in these records of contem- 
porary art. Here we may see the Greek 
Corinthian capital combined with the 
Indian figure of Buddha, soldiers with 
classic arms and armour but Indian 
draperies, Greek features but the figures 
clothed with Indian costumes, and many 
other composite conceptions depicting 
an intermingling of Eastern and Western 
symbols and ideas. lUit the influence 
of the Greeks was not only confined to 
the north, although in that portion of 
the country it is most plainly discernible. 
South, as far as Madras, it is traceable, 
in the bas-reliefs of Amaravati. but in 
a much less pronounced form, aiul in 
various intermediate centres, such as 
Muttra in the United provinces, the 
dynamic touch of the classic hand has 
left Its distinctive mark. How much of 
this may be traced to the soft flowing 
current of peaceful intercourse, or to 
the stormy stream of Alexander’s 


in spreading classic influence in Indian 
Art seems more than probable. 

We may now, having briefly reviewed 
some of the various historic examples of 
our subject, endeavour to formulate a 
general deduction. 

In the first place it is ordinarily 
understood that a time of peace is the 
great stimulant to the production of 
art ; that when countries are engaged 
in their peaceful occupations of trade or 
manufacture, then architecture, sculpture 
an<l painting flourish ; that tranquillity 
and harmony of life encourage artistic 
activity, and, under these quiet and 
orderly conditions the arti.st prepare.^ 
his masterpieces, undisturbed by strife 
and violence. In other words that peace 
is the parent of art. On the other hand 
several authorities have demonstrated 
that the entire opposite is the case, and 
that far from being the fruits of peace, 
the great arts of the world have been 
founded on war. In the words of 
Ruskin “ there is no great art possible 
to a nation but that which is based on 
battle in the times of peace the arts 
decline and among wholly tranquil 
nations wither utterly away. 

Now I am inclined to think that the 
records of history mainly point out 
that both peace and war are, other 
things being equal, required to produce 
a great art. These other things are, 
art instinct, without which of course art 
is impossible, and most important of all 
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the character of the war in which the 
country is engaged. It is quite p)ossible 
that one of the reasons why Roman 
art never attained greatness was that 
the Roman wars were mainly wars of 
conquest. Inversely, some of the grand 
quality of the Grecian art may be due 
to the fact that the wars of Greece 
were largely struggles for national ideals. 
\ great fight for right principles inspired 
the people with a sense of exultation 
and a feeling of moral strength that 
found expression in a noble art. The 
balance of historical evidence seems to 
indicate that the period of peace im- 
mediately succeeding a war waged solely 
for the sake of fundamental ideas, is 
the most favourable time for the develop- 
ment of the arts. 

It remains now for us to apply this 
deduction to the present state of affairs 
ami to see if possible what may be the 
course of art in the near future. To 
carry out this undoubtedly difficult 
proposition it will be necessary to realize 
the condition of art previous to this great 
crisis, and to note the trend of art- 
thought during the last few years. 

The historian of the future will I think 
determine that the 19th century was 
not. a great one for art. But he will 
probably refer to the fact that the first 
years of the 20th century marked a 
period of iusthetic unrest. This unrest 
is known to most of us by numerous 
examples of painting and sculpture of 
an unusual character which have been 
recently exhibited and reproduced in 


. most of the countries of Kurope, and 
also elsewhere. It may be asked what 
were the events which led up to what 
has almo.st culminated in a state of 
artistic anarchy ? The answer is one 
which extends far outside the realm of 
art. and is to be found in the condition 
f>f mankind itself. It may be likened 
to an earth tremor, more convulsive in 
some places than in others, but a general 
seismic wave; which <listurbed Xhr 
balance of mind in several parts of tlur 
world. Hut unlike an earthtjUake it 
gave some warning of its action. In 
art it showed Jil^self in overmuch frivolity 
and license. Particularly was this notice- 
able in much of the modern German 
art, which revelled a coarseness and 
wantonness which is significant in the 
light of very recent events. Here it 
may be remarked that of modern 
German artists only three, Bocklin. 
Lenbach and Menzel, have risen to any 
attempt at greatness. The pompous 
and inflated compositions of Carstens 
and Mengs, of Schnorr, Cornelius and 
Kaulbach, have pas.sed into an oblivion 
from which life, character and humiinity, 
whereby art retains its hold on men, 
have alike vanished. To realize the art 
of Germany’s rising generation wc have 
only to refer to modern students’ jour- 
nals, which largely illustrate freaks of 
design, or frantic models posturing in 
front of toy cyprcs.se.s anrl plaster 
temples. 

It is not difficult to believe that the 
enervating influences of peace were 
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iii(iirt*c:tly responsible for the state of 
art generally during the last few years. 
F*or from peace nations passed to pro- 
sperity, from pros|)erity to luxury, and 
from luxury to an insatiable desire for 
something new and exciting in life. 
In the art world this restlessness and 
craving for novelty took a revolutionary- 
form, or, as some would have? it, created 
a*stheiir hysteria. 

.And so came into being the Passei^ts 
and Futurists, the iJivisionists and 
Pointillists, the Intimists (who belong to 
the same group) and the Fauvists (or 
savages), the Orfeists and Oubists, the 
Kxpressionists, Vortieists and Dyna- 
mists. The manifesto of the P^uturists 
issued in February 1909 will give some 
idea of their character and programme. 

“ The essential elements of our art 
shall he courage, daring, and rebellion. 

* I'here is no beauty except in strife. 

‘ We shall paint the great crowds in 
the excitement of labor, pleasure, or 
rebellion ; of the multi-colored and 
polyphonic surf of revolutions in 
modern capital cities ; of the nocturnal 
vibration c»f arsenals and workshops 
lieneath their violent electric moons ; 
of the greedy stations swallowing smok- 
ing snakes ; of factories suspended 
from the clouds by their strings of 
smoke ; of bridges leaping like 
gymnasts over the diabolical cutlery of 
sun-bathed rivers ; of adventurous liners 
scenting the horizon ; of broad-chested 


locomotives prancing on the rails, like 
huge .steel horses bridled with long 
tubes ; and of the gliding flight of 
aeroplanes, the sound of whose screw is 
like the flapping of flags, and the 
applause of an enthusiastic crowd. 

‘Erect on the topmost pinnacle of the 
world, once again we fling our defiance 
to the stars.’ 

This manifesto, read in cold blood, 
sounds like pure revolutionary rant ; 
but a (leepfM* study of this programme 
reveals considerable bed rock of reason. 
In other words it means a violent re- 
action against the shackles of tradition, 
and the worship of precedent. Freedom 
is their battle-cry, and their war is 
against weakness and sentimentality, 
invalidism, comfort, softness, luxury and 
effeminate excess. 

With this the thinking man will no 
doubt sympathise, but when it comes to 
an understanding of their manifesto, 
materialised into art, the ordinary indi- 
vidual stands aghast. It is in the inter- 
pretation of their object that they fail to 
convince, and the question then arises 
as to whether it is possible to translate 
intelligibly their revolutionary ideas 
into concrete art. An abstract of 
MarinettiVs recitation of one of his 
t>ocms on battles, may convey some of 
what this P'uturist calls “wireless imagi- 
nation”. “The event described took 
place outside Adrianople in 1913 and 
depicts a train of Turkish wounded, 
stopped and captured on its way by 
Bulgarian troops and guns. The noise. 
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the confusion, tlie surprise of dtalli. the 
terror and courage, the grandeur and 
appalling littleness, the doom and 
chance, the shouting, curses, blood, 
stink, and agony all were combined into 
one great emotion by that amazing 
succession f)f words, performed or 
enacted by the poet with such passion of 
abandonment that no one could escape 
the spell of listening. Mingled anguish 
and hope as the train started ; rude jolts 
and shocks and yet hope ; the passing 
landscape, thought of reaching Stain- 
bold. Suddenly, the air full of shriek 
and b loiTi of bullets ai;d shells; 
hammering of machine-guns, shouting 
of captains, crash of approaching cannon. 
And all the time one felt the deadly 
microbes crawling in the suppurating 
wounds, devouring the flesh, undermin- 
ing the thin walls of the vitals. One 
felt the infinitely little, the pestilence 
ihat walks in darkness, at work in the 
midst of gigantic turmoil making 
history. That is the very essence of 
war. That is war’s central emotion”. 

In effect, something of that kind was 
to be the fundamental idea of this 
higher aestheticism, but before people 
had quite decided how to receive it, the 
shadow of the great war blotted out all 
the.sc apparent side issues, and the 
world was brought sharply back to first 
principles. And so, for the time being, 
art is at a standstill, except for the com- 
paratively narrow avenue of journalistic 
illustrations. Further, it is likely to 
remain stationary until the world settles 


down to j>eace again. Hut in the mean- 
time, subconsciously, the art of the 
future is being forgtrd and annealed by 
the powerful flame of war. War has 
destroyed much, as we have .seen, but it 
has created far more than it ever 
destroyed. It has destroyed the 
shallowne.ss of national life which is 
reflected in a superficial art, and in its 
place it is building up a new .sense of 
national thought and tendency. And 
the awakening of this deeper nature 
should lead ti» a deeper contemplation 
of artistic ideals. A people’s art has, 
and must have, some relation to and 
some movement with the strong .stream 
of national life. The artist’s ii.se of his 
eyes and ears and mind reflects, and 
must reflect, the habit and race of his 
lime. 

So through this great conflict we may 
reasonably ht>pe for great artistic is.sucs. 
Belgium, ever an artistic c«)untry, will, 
when peace is eventually secured, no 
doubt ri.se to the occasion and display 
her artistic spirit, ju.st as she has so 
brilliantly shewn her fighting spirit. Out 
of the very catastrophe with which 
Belgium has been overwhelmed, from 
the experience of war, defeat, spoliatir)!!, 
and ultimate victory will .surely ri.se, 
Fhoenix-like, an artistic revival. The 
impious and wanton destruction to 
which she has been subjected, may be 
the means of tuning and concentrating 
her artistic talent, and, in the restoration 
of her national monuments, she will 
have a unique opportunity for the 
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exercise of her j^eniiis. France has. 
in a les.ser dej^rec, nnderijone a similar 
harroivini/ experience, and, with her 
great and iindoiibte i reputation for art 
great things may be expected. And 
the anticipated example of these two 
countries will no doubt stimuLUe others 
which are now being subjecteil to the 
bitter discipline of war. As a result of 
this discipline it seems more than pro- 
bable that, in that vague “Afterwards”, a 
great revival »)f art will take place, on a 
sounder and more exalted plane than 
has ever been possible since the i6th 
centur)'. 

Pkkcv Hkown. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM AND 
ITS PEDAGOGICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


In the Vedic times when the .\ryans 
were in the Sutlej valley the Rishis 
did not form a seiiarate and exclusive 
class. Kach Rishi was a priest, a warrior 
and a cultivator and the society was 
therefore then marked by the absence 
of those rules and restrictions which 
form the distinctive feature of the 
present complex Hindu society. But 
even then some families obtained pre- 
eminence by their special knowledge of 
the ways of \>erformiog religious sacri- 


fices and their gift c>f composing hymns ; 
others again excelled in military prowess. 
In course of time the Aryans crossed 
the Sutlej and moved down the valley 
of the Ganges. While they were 
settling down here the society was 
becoming complex and their culture 
material in its different phases began 
to show considerable development. In 
fact, the religious ceremonials which 
represented one of the phases of their 
culture attained such complexity that 
certain Rishis had to devote more or less 
exclusively all their time and energies 
to the efficient carrying out of religious 
duties and the handing down of the 
sacred tradition in their families. So 
to keep pace with the growing needs 
and complexity of society differen- 
tiation became a necessity. Hence the 
Iiuhi-aryans, like Plato, made an intelli- 
gent application of the principle of the 
division. of labour w[\i\ became graduall>‘ 
divided into four classes or castes 
according tt> their occupation and innate 
qualities as appears from the sloka quoted 
behiw “ 

((fita IV. Sloka 13) or “the fouifold 
division of castes was created by me 
according to the apportionment of 
qualities and duties.” 

According to the Hindu philo.sophers 
prakriti ( ) which determines the 

temperament of an individual is made 
up of three constituent principles or 
viz, goodness or purity ( 
passion or activity ( C«t raja) 
and d irk ness or stolidity ( tama). 
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These are not conjoined in equal quanti- 
ties but in varying proportions, one or 
other being in excess in different indivi- 
duals. Hence the temperament of an 
individual is determined according to 
the predominance of goodness, passion 
or darkness. Thus the castes which 
now appear as artificial and are marked 
in most cases by the absence of their 
true significcance in respect of guna and 
karma, developed naturally in ancient 
India to represent the different phases of 
the civilisation of the early Indo-aryans. 

For a long time caste distinctions did 
not become rigid and intermarriage 
was jiermitted. The following slokas 
will bear this out : 

(i) 1 

w 'VH: £>» ’•VI I 

f c»T*i n ctrcan f ?tcji 1 

tiM ncBif ^iit» w « 

or '* Inform me of I life maiden who 
posses.ses these (lualities, whether she 
be -the daughter <if a Hrahmin. a 
Kshatriya, a Vaisya or a Sudra ; for 
iny son ((jautama) is not particular 
about family or lineage ; his mind de- 
lights in merit, in truth and and in 
virtue.” Lalita Vistara Canto 12. 

{K) I 

^ I 

or “ one should acquire with faith 
good knowledge from even one of the 
lowest caste and secure a gem of a 
womapi even from a low family.” 

Besides, the members of the warrior 
and industrial classes had access to the 


literary schools kept by the members 
of the higher class. Nay, many 
Kshatriyas like Janaka,* Jaibali,* 
Chaitra* and Ajatasatru* were so versed 
in the sastras that the Brahmins often 
went to them to receive instruction in 
the Divine luisdom ( apiWt^ ). Rut 
owing to the difficulties of the Vedic 
literature the Kshatriyas, in general, 
never availed themselves of their privi- 
leges to any extent, so that the charge 
often brought against the Brahmins as 
having withheld their sacred literature 
from any but their own caste has hardly 
any foundation. Far from withholding it, 
the Brahmins had always been striving 
to make its study obligatory on all the 
Aryans and as the sloka quoted below 
from Manu will show. Severe |x:naltics 
were threatened on those who neglected 
it. 

^1 I 

or that twice-born, who not having 
studied the Veda, applies himself to 
other (and wordly study) .soon falls, 
even while living, to the condition of 
a Sudra and his de.scendant.s (after 
him).” 

These facts show clearly that in 
those days learning and good qualities 
were the passport to the highest honour 
and to the highest caste though learning 
without self-control was deprecated as 
the sloka quoted beKiW will show. 

* Upanishjid- • Hirendni Nath Diitt T 38 7y. 
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W(fiBf3rc^iwrtr*i Ji’jlf'iaFft II 

^ I inn 

or“H brahmin who knows but only 
Gayatriy but who is thoroughly self- 
restrained, is rather to be preferred ; 
but a brahmin — though he may know 
ihc three vedas -who is not self- restrain- 
ed, who eats everythinjj (i.e. prohibited 
thin^vs) is by no means lo be preferred.” 

Hence ihe Krahmins who devoted 
I heir time and enerj^ies to the study 
of the vedas, '^ave reli< 4 iou^ instruction, 
presided at sacrifices and were self con- 
trolled, were held in hiohesl esteem. 
A|(ain, though the study of the Vedas 
was enjoined on all Ar)M!)s yet as 
appears from the followiiij^ sloka the 
respective occupation of each and the 
correspondiiv^^ trainiiiL^ were held to 
have been f«ir m<ire important. 

“ twi*? vfarwif 

' 4Wi«:i 

iif 4 n«* I 

or “the seniority of Brahmins is from 
(sacred) knowledije, that of Kshatriyas 
from valour, that of Vaisyas from wealth 
in grain (and other goods) but that of 
Sudras alone from age ” 

The early Hindu phihisophers im- 
pressed this because like the modern 
philosophers they saw the importance 
of one’s own |)cr5onality. Thus in the 
spirit of the modern educatcirs who hoUl 
that one’s own method though in itself 
inferior, is far better than an ideal 
borrowed, wc have in Gita. 


cmTUrtrtt i 

TBt^ fmw mttfrfs I 

Itr I 81 I 

or “one’s duty, though defective, is better 
than another’s duty well i)erformed. 
Performing the duty prescribed by nature 
one does not incur sin.” 

In fact, it would be absurd if in 
every other thing as in teaching we 
were to impose any particular duty or 
method on any particular individual 
without any consideration of what really 
suits his own tastes and ways of doing 
things; for the success of an individual 
in anything depends mainly upon the 
intelligence with which he works, “ It 
is,” says Herbert Spencer, “a trite remark 
that, having the choicest tools, an un- 
skilled artisan will botch his work : and 
bad teachers will fail even with the best 
methods. Indeeil, the goodness of the 
method becomes in such a case a cause 
of failure ; as, to continue the simile, the 
perfection of llie tool becomes in undis- 
ciplined hands a source of imperfection 
in results.”* 

Again let us see what may happen if 
an individual belonging to one class 
were to follow the vocation (;f another, 
which max be good in itself but for 
which he is ill-fitted. First of all, such 
a man may ruin himself and his family 
by making such an effort : or if he 
succeeds partially, he will become unfit 
for the duties which belong to his family 
and at the same time not quite fit to 

♦ Spencer — Education I*. 83 . 
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become a recognized member of the 
society whose calling he has adopted. 
Thus giving up the duties of his own 
family or class of which, with his better 
intelligence, he might be a very useful 
member, be not only becomes unfit for 
either but actually becomes a burden 
to the family or society to which he 
belongs. Hence we have in Gita the 
warning, 

II « I I 

or “one’s own duty, though defective, 
is better than another’s duty well 
performed. Death in (performing) 
one’s own duty is preferable ; (the per- 
forming of the) duty of others is 
dangerous.” 

In fact, an individual should not give 
up the duties of his own class but rather 
should keep himself in active touch with 
them and receive himself or give his 
children such education and training 
that he or his family and if po.ssible, his 
relations may rise to such a pt)sition 
that he or his posterity may easily take to 
the duties of a better cla.s.s and contiiiiK! 
doing so without causing any inconve- 
nience to himself or his family : for, to 
satisfy the last condition the individual 
must have not (jiily sufticient means but 
certain social and hereditary' influences 
making him fit for carrying on work on 
the new lines. Again, though our philo- 
sophers warned us to be careful to 
change our duties for those of a better 
class yet the Platonic ideal did not 
remain unrealized and no inseparable 


barrier was set up between the different 
orders. On the other hand, as the 
following slokas will show, if a child of 
the inferior class possessed qualities 
characteristic of a superior class, he was 
admitted to that clas.s. 

fW ^ ^ I 

1 >•<> 1 

or “O honoured Jaksha. hear (me), doubt- 
less the actions alone and not lineage, 
perusal of sacred books and V^edic learn- 
ing are the determinants of brahmin 
hood”. 

ICT * I 

^ <^1 «c^s|carJ ait’ic'tl h v i 

(^0 

n at'i'H 18* I 

(^*) 

or “what is noticed in a Sudra does not 
exist in a Brahmin. ;\ Sudra is not 
necessarily a Sudra nor a Brahmin — a 
Brahmin. O Sharpa, only he is called a 
Brahmin in whom such (characteristics 
of a Brahmin) actions are found and 
O Sharpa, where these are lacking one 
should designate him a Sudra”. 

“vf c-atv* <i«ni i 

BWRjatfl ' 9 ^ I” 

( «« ) 

iJ* fi » I I 

or “if in an individual there appears 
worth other than that characteristic of 
his class; he should be designated 
accordingly.” 

All the.se go to show that in India 
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there was in early times a much freer 
possibility of change among the social 
ranks than is usually supposed. It thus 
answered the flexibility of a democratic 
curriculum which the present western 
world is so very anxious to provide to 
secure the efficiency of citizens. Hence 
the society in ancient India was an 
organic whole, the castes representiiig 
but the different phases of its culture. 

From what has been stated above 
it may well be said here that even in 
those early times the I ndo- Aryans saw 
that, for social efficiency, the individual 
should be allowed to develop along the 
lines of his greatest |X)wer. It thus 
appears that even then the Brahmins 
saw the necessity of adapting the 
knowledge to the needs and capacities 
of the individual of a society. Indeed, 
it is bad policy to spend time and 
energy in making an indifferent priest 
out of a citizen who could have become 
an excellent soldier. That the Hindus 
realized this also appears from sloka 113 
Manu (Chapter 1 1 ) which states. 

or “even in times of dire distress a teacher 
of the Veda should rather die with his 
knowledge than sow it in a barren soil.” 

In fact, in ancient times greatest care 
was used to be taken to discover the 
aptitude and fitnes.s ( )♦ ^f an 

• Lectures on Hindu Philosophy (2nd year) 
by Mahainahapadhaya Chandra Kanta *rarka> 
lankara. Pp. 245 and 248. 


individual to receive any particular kind 
of education. The teachers then 
thoroughly realized that disastrous results 
were sure to ensue if knowledge were 
to be imparted without any considera- 
tion of what suited one’s tastes ‘and ways 
of doing things. Thus we have, 

(i) C 4 FtW ' 11 V I 

‘SMWl ^ rpt II 

I 

or “ this highest mystery in the 
vedanta, delivered in a former age. 
should not be given to one whose pas- 
sions have not been subdued, not even 
to the son or disciple if he is unworthy.” 

(2) “Let no man preach this most 
secret doctrine to any one who is not 
his son or his pupil or who is not of a 
serene mind. To him alone who is 
devoted to his teacher only and endow- 
ed with all necessary qualities^ may he 
communicate it.” 

Maitrayana Brahmana Upanishad 

Vi, 29. ' 

(3) If ^\\ I 

41 ft I 

or •* (the goddess of) learning coming 
to a Brahmin says : “ I am your trea- 
sure, guard me IJo not impart me to 
a spiteful man, then 1 shall be 
strongest.” 

(4) ^ ffit fif I filif t af stfiM I 

ftf afl fl 4 tl « 

ft If I 

or “ But impart me to that Brahmin 
who guards his treasure, is never careless, 
and whom you may know to be a pure 
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and self- rest rained student observing 
the vow of celibacy.*' 

Besides, the method adopted by 
Vishnu Sarma (the Indian Friebel), who 
had the charge of the ignorant and 
vicious sons* of king SudUrsana of 
Pataliputra, clearly shows that the 
modern principle of suiting matter and 
method to the nature and needs of the 
child was iiot unknown in ancient India. 

Hence the fact that the study of 
sacred literature was withheld from the 
Sudras does not go to show the narrow- 
mindedness of the Brahmins but argues 
that even in those early days, they got 
an insight into one of the most impor- 
tant modern pedagogical principles. 
The Sudras were, in general^ denied 
the study of the vedas only becsuse 
they had neither any tradition nor 
aptitude for acquiring the language and 
spirit of the vedic literature.* Here 
it may be said that this was not the 
distinctive feature of the early Hindus 
alone; even worse features could be 
traced in the Greek system. According 
tO' Aristotle “slaves and artisans cannot 
attain to citizenship and hence not to 
the good life, since ‘it is not possible to 
care for the things of virtue, while 
living the life of the artisan or the 
slave.** Plato’s system also was none 
the less aristocratic in this respect. He 
held that the philo.sophers only should 
be the rulers, for a philosopher was he 

♦ Cf. Also Havell— The Ideals of Indian Art. 
-p. 7. 


who knew the highest good and * this 
longing for the supreme good’ was, accor- 
ding to him, to be found only in a few. 

Again in ancient India the struggle 
for existence was not at all keen and 
there was very little social and economic 
pressure. .S > the people were more or less 
free from any auxiet\' as to the imme- 
diate future ; this fan combined with 
the assurance that an individual in 
any class had as to his position, 
purpeme and value to the society, did 
not make liim feel the necessity 
of changing his own vocation.* As a 
natural con.sequcnce through social habit 
the occupation of each class became to 
a great extent hereditary. Hence the 
Brahmins who devoted their time and 
energies to the study of the vedas and; 
the sciences originating therefrom and 
to the acquisition of a knowledge of 
sacrificial rite.s, gradually acquired a 
practical monopoly of higher learning. 
It is urged now that this has led to the 
rigidity of the existing caste system, 
which for a long time to come ‘is 
likely to be the curse of India.’ But 
for this the Brahmins are not much to 
blame. For, besides the causers mention- 
ed before the peculiar isolated and 
fortified position of the country shutting 
out all outside influences^ the fertility of 
the soil and the fact that the outside 
world was for a long time sunk in deep 
ignorance — all these tended to make 

* Industrial Arts of India by Sir George 
Bird wood. 
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the vocarions hereditary ; these therefore 
were more or less responsible for the 
loss of elasticity which existed in 
ancient India and which is so urgently 
needed under the political and economic 
condition of modern India. In fact, 
until late the Brahmins did never place 
‘so strict an interpretation* upon the 
caste system, for though the causes 
mentioned above tended to produce rigi* 
dity in the system there always existed 
strong reactionary forces to stop this 
natural tendency, the highest culmination 
of which was reflected in Buddhism. 
The efforts of Nanak, .Kabir and 
Chaitanya against the rigidity of the 
caste system in the mediaeval period 
also bear this out. In fact, it was only 
when the Aryans came under foreign 
influences that hygienic considerations 
and the fear of spiritual contamination 
through suggestion as well as the desire 
to preserve the purity of their blood 
— all these led the Brahmins to make 
the caste rules strict. 

Though the caste system in its present 
form has many defects it, however, serves 
at least one function. Asa fence protects 
the growing tender plant so it protects 
the growing child of the individual 
.society from being affected by alienating 
influences. Indeed “the ca.ste system 
is a splendid organisation. Its wonderful 


persistence is the proof of it * It saved 
society once though its life is now fled 
having lost its true significance with 
respect to guna and karma. It exists 
now more or less by inertia. How to 
overcome this inertia is th6 problem of 
the present generation. 

It must be stated here that caste 
system in its natural form exists more 
or less everywhere in the world. Don’t 
you form a separate ca.ste when you 
call yourselves educated classes or be- 
longing to the genteel class ? Lastly 
it is interesting to note the .strange 
parallelism that existed between the 
caste sy.stem of India and the mediaeval 
European institution.s. The clergy, the 
knighthood and the people of Europe 
in the Middle ages answeied in some 
respects to the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas 
and the Vaisyas of India, Learning in 
Europe, as in India, for a long time 
flourished under the ff).stering care of the 
clergv ; and .so strong was their hold 
upon it that during the development of 
the National System of education, the 
State had often to fight hard with the 
church to secure the full control of the 
system of education. 

Nogkndra Nath Majumdar. 
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THE INDO-ARYAN 
MARRIAGE LAWS. 


The liido Aryan Matrimonial law 
with its highly complex rules as to 
Exogamy (marriaf^e outside one’s t/au) 
and Endogamy (marriage inside one’s 
cas/e) and its long catalogue of forbidden 
degrees (for marriages, by the law of 
Manu^ 'Axt. prohibited of every degree in 
the direct line ; and, in the collateral, to 
the seventh degree on the paternal, and 
‘fifth degree of the maternal line,) consti- 
tutes a kind of special science in itself, 
and is stamped with a degree of rigidity 
without parallel in the history of Juris- 
prudence. 

Pari Passu with the caste-system, 
the I ndo- Aryan marriage, law became, 
iand not without reason, as rigid as the 
caste-system itself, and, indeed^ the same 
causes which contributed to the rigidity 
of the one would appear to have contri-. 
buted to the rigidity of the other. In 
the later Vedic as pointed oijt by 
Donald A Mackenzie in his **!udian 
Myth and Legend" (page 79), the 
original cleavage by occupation of the 
Indo-Aryan tribes into Priests, Warriors, 
and Traders developed into “a rigid 
system of castes, the result, app/'rently, 
of having (i) to distinguish between 
Aryans and Aborigines at first and 
subsequently, (ii between various 
degrees of Aryans who had intermarried 


with aliens." Thus, it would seem, the 
caste-system, by . the growing rigidity of 
its rules, succeeded in checking, if not 
altogether putting down any further 
adnf)ixture or commingling of Atyan, 
with Alien^ blood, thereby preventing 
the merging of the small Aryan commu- 
nity in the surrounding mass of the 
native population, which would other- 
wise have been its fate to-day. 

Doubtless, the highly complex 
marriage laws of the I ndo- Aryans were 
directed, in the first place, against 
intermarriage with aboriginal native 
women, non- Aryan women, whether 
Aryanized or not, in order — 

Firstly, to maintain, (whether from 
pride of race or caste varna m^^cQ\Q\xr" 
as from the supposed unwillingness of 
the Manes to receive the offerings of 
of aliens in blood or which comes to 
the same thing, of descendants of mixed 
blood), the pristine purity of Indo-Aryan 
blood. y. 

Secondly, to provide Aryan husbands 
for Indo-Aryan women themselves, and 
these rules had for the latter much the 
same effect “as the protective duty or 
rather the prohibitive duty for home 
consumption.” 

Undoubtedly, there appears to have 
existed, at one stage or another in the 
history of the Indo-Aryan colonisation 
ill India, a keen rivalry between Aryan, 
and Aryanized Native, women— as 
witness, among other instances which 
will leap to the memory, that between 
Devayani, an Aryan woman, and 
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Sarmistha a Non-Aryan Princess for an 
Aryan husband V'ojati. 

This tendency to mesalliances, appar- 
ently due to a disparity t>etween the 
numbers of Aryan men and Aryan 
women in ancient India, may be 
accounted for by more than one 
hypothesis. 

In the fifst place, the ranks of the 
I ndo- Aryans were smaller by hte 
admission, by what is called the Varta 
rite, of aliens into their community and, 
as a consequence, there were more Indo- 
Aryan men {u e. pure-bloc^ded Aryans 
and naturalized foreigners) than there 
were pure Aryan women to go round. 
Insomecase.s the Aryan l^rinces con- 
ferred on the aborigenes factitious titles 
and received them into the general body 
of the Aryan community. In this 
connection may be mentioned the 
historic rivalry between Vasistha and 
Viswamitra ; •‘throughout the story”, 
said Mr. Justice Raiiade in lycx^, “ Vis- 
wamitra represents the view of those 
who try to admit the N«>n-.\ryans intc» 
the Aryan community and seek to 
elevate them The story of Trishanku, 
for instance, notwithstanding its exag- 
geration, lias a moral of its own”. 

Vasistha had, without justice, condem- 
ned Trshankii to be a Chandal simpl\’ 
because he aspired to go to heaven by 
the force of his merits. Visuuxmitra 
took up his cause and performed his 
Yaghyas because irishanku liad saved 
his wife and children during a great 
famine”. 


Secondly, another cause, which affected 
.Aryaiuvomen indirectly, was the system 
of concubinage which partly owing to the 
comparatively smaller number of Aryan 
women in India, came into, general 
vogue among the I ndo- Aryans. 

“The Indo-Aryans either expelled the 
mild aborigines into more sterile regions, 
or converted them inro Hindus partly by 
intermarriage, a rather concubinage. 

Thirdly the original bands of Indo- 
Aryans, in the course of migrations from 
their cradle — it may be in Central Asia 
-to seek new homes to the eastward of 
the Indus, would naturally bring with 
them as few' women as possible, — 
because too many women would have 
proved an encumbrance rather that) a 
help on the march. Al.so because their 
maintenance which was the private con- 
cern of their own husbands while at 
home, would during tlie migration 
devolve upon the shoulders of the 
migrating community and, therefore, 
be a public charge (“ the evolution of the 
Aryan”, Of course such a luxury during 
a period of migration would have been 
out of the question, for the simple reason 
that it would have seriously crippled the 
limited resources of the community ; 
and for the same reason superfluous 
female children, born on the march, 
were systematically exposed, or discard- 
ed — a practice which survived, long 
after the reason for its origin had 
di.sappeared or been forgotten even into 
later I'edic time.^i. “ In the Vedic 
period,” observes Donald A. Mackenzie 
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in his “ Indian Myth and Legend," 
(page 60), “the exposure of female 
children is not unknown ; indeed the 
practice is referred t»j in the Yajur 
Veda, “ It is sorrowful to have a daugh- 
ter,*’ exclaims the writer of one of the 
Brahfnanas." 

This practice of exposure of super- 
fluous female children, begun during 
the Migration, — or its later phase — 
— infanticide — perhaps marked, it may 
be observed in passing, a necessary 
stage in the evolution of Indo-Aryan 
Marriage laws ; indirectly as the result 
of this practice there came into exis- 
tence the custom of Betrothal, which 
proved the veritable salvation of female 
offspring. 

The parents of a girl would save her 
provided only she could be betrothed 
early to an Aryan husband, and such a 
custom, besides effecting its primary 
object, viz the saving of particular 
female children, proved beneficial to 
society in other respects as well. viz. 

Firstly, — it interposed a reasonable 
pause before young parties entered into 
all the unknown risks of a family. 

Secondly, — it gave an opportunity of 
discovering any cause, which might 
make the marriage unsuitable. 

Thirdly & lastly, — perha[i.s, as a sort 
of probationary period ; it was not 
without Its good effect on the morals 
and temper of both sexes. 

Thus, besides other causes, but owing, 
mainly, to the fewness of the .Aryan 
women brought over by the immigrants 


and rendered still fewer by the ravages 
of an untried climate, as well as, to the 
practice of exposure of superfluous 
female children then in vague, there 
occurred,, as one might have expected, 
a serious dearth of Aryan women, and a 
con.sequent tendency to mesalliances 
or mixed unions with Aryanized native 
women, such as now prevails, (and ori- 
ginally for the same, or similar reasons,) 
amongst the Nainbudri Brahmans in 
southern India. 

For example. Arjuna had effected 
such an alliance — an exogamous marriage 
according to matriarchal customs — with 
Chitrangada a Manipuri princess of by 
no means Aryan blood, and a similar 
union with Ulnpi, daughter of the Nae[a 
king, Vasuki, 

Similarly, for the Military Aristocracy 
the seizure of the bride from the bosom 
of her family — “marriage hy capture*’ or 
Khntra marriage as it is more aptly 
termed — was sanctioned by Manu and 
otlier Indo-Aryan law-givers presum- 
ably because there was far from a “glut” 
of Aryan women in India; for if indeed. 
Aryan women were available in any^ 
thing like considerable numbers, there 
would then, be no necessity for the men 
to seek for wives amongst alien tribes, 
instead of amongst their kith and kin — 
a real scarcity of Aryan women, there- 
fore, made wife-hunting a necessity rather 
than an interesting diversion or pastime 
for the military caste. “ Raids often 
look place for the piirpo.se of obtaining 
wives, and these were invariably the 
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cause of much bloodshed {""Indian Myth 
and Legend" pa^e 6o). 

At first such raids, thanks to the 
practice of exogamy amongst the Indo- 
Aryans, used to be made amongst alien 
tribes, but siibsequcMitly no distinction 
was observed between Aryan and Alien 
in this res()ect, and wife-hunting was 
sometimes carried even into the Aryan 
camp. Thus A^unaoirritid off Suvadra, 
sister of Srikrishna, and the latter in his 
turn carried off Rukhmi, the betrothed 
of Sisupiil the Chedi king. 

Again, if further jiroof were needeci as 
to the prevalence, at one time, of mixed 
unions between Aryans and Non-Aryans, 
reference may be made in passing to the 
historic origin of the twin customs of 
Sati and early marriage. These customs 
apparently originated, in the case of 
early marriage for girls, ""as a safeguard 
against prennaritai unehastity, on the part 
of tribes taken from indigenous 
tribes ; in the case of Sati as a means of 
preventing wives taken from indigenous 
tribes front returning in the death of theu 
(i4rye<ifr) husbands to their original prac- 
tices", “This theory ” it lias been said, 
“is more probable when (uie remembers 
that in the Vedic period Purdah and 
Infant Marriage were unknown, and 
women, in essentials at any rate, were 
on a footing of absolute equality with 
men". 

Again, Non- Aryan wives had to be 
procured by other mean.s than capture. 
Thus simultaneously with ^Marriage by 
capture" for the Military Caste, there 


had come into vogue another mode of 
marriage — the A^ura form, so called 
presumably because it had at first 
prevailed, as the name implies, amongst 
the Asuras or Non-Aryans, as contra- 
distinguished from the Suras or Aryans 
that is, “Marriage by purchase" origi- 
nally in cattlemoney or kine — so 
hard pressed indeed, were our pirmitive 
forefathers for “wives”, as for “sons", 
of any description ? 

Again, brides had to be procured by 
hook or by crook for with our fore- 
fathers all was fair in love and in war, as 
the saying goes. 

Owing, perhaps, to the weakness of 
executive authority, a curious form of 
“Marriage by Fraud or Outrage", as 
one writer (Mayne) has nicknamed it, 
came, In the interest of the wetim of the 
fraud or outrage herself, to be recognised 
and enforced inorder to confer a sort of 
patent of wife-hood on her. and all 
tlie rights the recognition this .status 
involved. .As might have been expected 
outrages of this kind very often occur- 
ed owing to the paucity of wi>men, and 
more frequentlx*, it would appear, 
amongst the wild alx>rigines than 
amongst the civilised Aryans — appareiit- 
ly amongst certain low class aboriginal 
natives nick-named Pishaches by their 
Aryan conquerors ; and in as much as 
women amongst these tribes presumably 
were reckoned little better than goods 
and chattels, nothing could have been a 
greater punishment than to have com- 
pelled the ravisher to take to wife, or 
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at any rate maintain for life, the victim 
of his ravishment. 

Similar to, — but whether identical 
with, the Asuta form is a moot 
point — is the Arsha form of marriag^e 
practised, fls a rule b>' the Rishis, 
(whei^ce the name). The Arsha form 
seems to have been modelled on the 
Asura^ only in the case of the former 
the Bride-price is fi.xed at a pair or two 
of kine, or at a cow or a bull at the most 
while in the case of the latter it was 
Hnlimited or, (which comes to the same 
thing), limited only — to use a phrase of 
political economists — by “ ability to 
pay ” on the part of the bridegroom. 

Ur. Siromani in his ** Hindu law” 
thus identifies the Arsha with the Asura 
form of marriage. “ The commentator *’ 
observed Mr. Justice Ranade in 1891 
( Fifth social conference)^ ** may have been 
right in his view to the extent of seek\ng 
to estabixsh some resemblance hetiveen the 
tivo forms. The money consuierafxon in 
this (Asura) case cannot under any 
circumstances, fall within the ^i// of a 
cow or two permitted in the Arsha form 
of marriage.” 

Manu in like manner goes to the 
length of controverting the view of his 
contemporaries, or it may be, of his 
predecessors, that the ^ft of a cow or 
two to the bride in the Arsha form was 
within the meaning of Shulka or bride- 
price as in tjie Asura form of marriage. 
(3 Manu S3). 

Manu goes even .so far as to sanction 
the payment of what is called the bride- 


price provided it be paid to the bride 
herself and severely animadverts upon 
the conduct of her relations converting 
the gift to their own use (3 Manu 52). 
Thus, the controversy as to whether the 
Arsha was but a modification or adap- 
tation of the Asura form of marriage 
seems to he well-founded or the sages 
would not have agreed to differ on the 
point. Be that as it may, the payment 
of the bride-price was insisted upon or 
at least sanctioned in the ancient Indo- 
.\ryan Society ; but to-day by a curious 
inversion the case, the “ bridegroom 
price ” instead of the bride-price is the 
rule. Apropos of the “bridegroom price”, 
“ we must not lose sight of the fact that 
under our present laws daughters inherit 
in very few ca.ses and that the dowries 
given on their marriages form the 
principal part of their personal property. 
Large dowries within the means of the 
persons giving them arc not to be depre- 
cated in societies in which early betro- 
thal is followed by marriage at an age 
at which the bride-groom, though pa.st 
minority, has not entered the world and 
has not begun to earn his own liveli- 
hood.’* ( Seventh Soaal Conference), 
Next the Daiva form of marriage 
may well be bracketed together with 
the Arsha and Asura in that the priest 
officiating at a sacrifice to the gods or 
devas (whence the name), received the 
bride in lieu of his fee^ the bride in fact, 
representing the market price of his 
spiritual services. Whatever may be 
the view of the law-givers and commen- 
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tators» this, to air intents and purposes, 
amounts to a sale of the bride, for she 
is given away by her father to the offi- 
ciating priest for a fee. At any rate 
there appears to be a sort of family 
resemblance, too strong to be accidental, 
between the Asura form on the one 
hand and the As^ra and Dawa on the 
other. 

Perhaps, the form of marriage, which 
found most favour with the ancient 
military aristocracy and appears to 
offer a sort of item ex tnachinea to 
Indian Folk-lorists in honourably bring- 
ing the lovers in their folk-tales together 
is the gandarva^x\o\s associated with the 
well-known romance of Sakuntala and 
Duemanta, and in this form the bride- 
groom and bride become, (as humorously 
put by an old Bengal poet, Bharat 
Chandra Roy), their own match-makers 
and their only priest is Cupid himself. 
Of course in the forms flenominated 
Gandharva, Raksftasa and Pishacha, co- 
habitation^ at a rule, precedes Marriage, 
but the marriage itself would not be 
complete unle.ss celebrated subsequently 
in siccordance with the usual religtou.s 
rites such as ( Ntrnova-Sindhu 

ch. III. 1. 33)i In the Raxasa form the 
bride is won by right of conquest and 
consequently there can be no gift of her 
pnoperly speaking, wneither can there be 
one in the Hema form as the bride is 
sold^ for money and a sale ij not the same 
as a pi ft In the Gandarva Pishacha 
forms, on the other hand, there is no 
\egtA, hnr ta a gift of the bride to the 


bridegroom. As the Asura form now’^ 
stands, the bride is given away as in the 
most approved forms of marriage, 
notwithstanding the payment of the 
bride-price, which turns it into a sale of 
the bride. 

The Gandarva form of the marriage 
is so called probably because it may 
have prevailed among the Gandarvas 
or people of classical Gandhar (now 
identified with the region round about 
Kandahar) and was, in all but name, 
a sort of Gretna Green union, which 
once loomed so large in English novels. 
Of all the eight forms of marriage, 
sanctioned by Manu, the I mjapatya is 
by far the most matter of fact, its sole 
object being summed up in the Biblical 
injunction — “Marry and multiply’*. “Go 
ye and do your duties togeHier** is the 
laconic matrimonial sermon preached to 
the bridegroom and bride by the father 
of the bride as he gives her away. All 
these various forms of marriage however, 
have died out except the Brahma and 
Apuru, and in some nooks and corners, 
perhaps the Gandharva too with such 
legal effect as custom may give to it. 
In connection witli these forms of 
inarric'ige one thing may be borne in 
mind — gifts of money among other 
things are contemplated as in the 
Brahma form to complete the gift of 
the bride and so should not he con- 
founded with the Sulha bride-price 
as in the Asura form. 

Thus, thanks, mainly, to the paucity 
of Aryan women, every eligible bride, 
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whether Non- Aryan, alien, or naturalised 
(Aryanised) by the Vartd rite, was, by 
these different forms of marriage, swept 
into the Indo-Aryan matrimonial 
net. Moreover, foreign women, and, 
indeed, whole conquered populations, 
used, from the earliest times, to be 
dumped down into the Indus Valley 
and as far away as Hactria and Afga- 
nistan by the war-like Emperors of 
Persia (“the land gates of India”), and 
Greek women, in particular, often found 
their way into the harems of the Aryan 
Princes, such as Dushmanta, 

By and by, however as the caste- 
system took firm root, each of the 
higher castes began to take for wives 
women belonging to the castes or classes 
below them, instead of seeking for wives 
amongst alien tribes. Thus arose the 
Anuhma, as opposed to the Pratiloma 
system of marriage, and Pratiloma 
marriages, which were little favoured by 
Indo-Aryan public opinion, were at first, 
few and far between and ultimately 
came to be forbidden under the pains 
and penalties of social ostracism or out- 
lawry. Thus, by the Anuloma law, 
Brahmins, Khastriyas and Vaisyas 
alone could lawfully marry wives of 
castes below their own : a Brahman, for 
instance, could marry, in addition to a 
wife of his own caste, a Khastriyam, a 
Vaisyani 2 lv\A Sudrani \ a Khasttiya, 
besides one of his own caste, a Vaisyani 
and a SudraW: and a Vaisyn, besides 
a Vaisyan\, one of the Sudra caste. 

Thus the sage Agastya married the 


daughter of the king of Vidarbha, 
Another prince, by name Lomapada, 
gave his daughter in marriage to a sage, 
Rishyashringa. The king Trinabindu 
gave his daughter to Pulasti, and Bhagi- 
ratlin gave his daughter to Koutsha Rishi, 
The daughter of the king Sharyati was 
similarly given in marriage to Chyavauya 
Rishi, On the other hand there are 
two instances of Pintiloma marriage on 
record. Thus Sliukracharyd s daughter, 
Deva-jani, was given in marriage to 
Jajati, and Kritivi to Aunha, 

The Anuloma form of marriage, 
perhaps marked a necessary stage in 
the development of the Indo-Aryan 
marriage laws, for, ultimately, as each 
of the primary castes grew into a race 
by itself and produced a sufficiency of 
brides, such inter-marriages between the 
castes ceased to take place nor was this 
the sole cause of the disappearance of 
the practice, for with the growing refine- 
ment of ideas no less than with the 
elaboration and development of the 
doctrine of what is called Pitrijanya 
f shrudA) or ancc 9 >trA\ Sacra, which laid 
much store, in a religious point of view, 
on legitimate offspring by one or other of 
the approved forms of union or wedlock, 
marriages within one’s caste only were 
allowed and so, (aut«>matically, as it 
were,) all disapproved forms of marriage 
(save the A sura now shorn of its objec- 
tionable features) disappeared, and with 
these, all the various substitutionary 
soils, leaving the field to the Aurasa 
(legitimate) and the Duttaka (adopted). 
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Now, just as there are two descriptions 
of sons — the Aurasa and the Duttaka—^ 
so there are two descriptions of marriage 
—the Brahma, and the Asura, (or rather 
Brahma -cum^asura. Hy far the most 
approved form of marriage recognised 
amongst the ancient I ndo- Aryans was 
— and still is the Brahma form, and in 
this form the wife broufrhi a dowry to 
her husband, as opposed to the A sura 
form in which the dowry, or rather 
or bride- price as it is called, was received 
from the husband. 

This opposite principle viz receiving 
the dowry, or bride-price from the 
husband, “is founded on the idea of 
buying the bride ; the dowry represents 
the market-value of the woman with this 
difference — that the father or relations 
who gave her away did not receive it, 
nx in days of o/d, the woman y^etting it. 
The former (lohtch ts the af/»roved 
Aryan praettee), expresses the heauttful 
idea that the bride enters the husband* s 
house free and on an equality with the man 
she brings him what she has. Thus she 
occupied from the very first a higher 
and more respected position than when 
she entered the husbaiurs house, empty- 
handed”. (The 1*. volution of the Aryan.) 
In this sense domestic law formed the 
brighte.st spot in I ndo- Aryan law. 

N. Mukerjf.k. 


GLORIES OF THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 


It is a definition which instead of 
defining, renders the defined more 
obscure than it |3erhaps really is. In fact 
Sankara has not been followed in his 
monistic theory of the universe • as 
supplemented by his indescribable sub- 
theory of illusion by other equally 
famous exponents of the Vedantic 
system of philosophy, such as Kamanuj- 
swami, Madhvacharya ( ), Nim- 

barka, Vallavacharjya and Haladeva 
Vidyabhusan, who, at the same time as 
they, uphold the one supreme Gcd 
(Paramatma) as the iiltimale originating 
cause of all causes and effects, do 
nevertheless maintain tlie separate 
trxistence and essential difference . of 
life (chit) and matter (achit), especially, 
in the evolved condition of the 
universe. + 

* I'he sum and substance of Sankara’s 
opinion is very tersely e.xpressed in the follow- 
ing couplets : - - 

t If we are to believe tradition, the great 
Vyasa himself is to lie regarded as one of the 
commentators of his own work. Chaitanya and 
his followers did firmly believe that Srimad- 
Bhagavat ( ), the authorship of which 

if ascribed to Vyasa, is th^l^bnly correct and 
natural exposition of the Vedanta Darsan and 
that any other commentary deviating from it is 
to be considered as unauthentic and misleading. 
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As we do not in the least intend to 
enter into a discussion regarding the 
ultimate nature and originating cause 
of life and matter, we think we are 
quite justified in closing up the subject 
with the short remarks that the majority 
of the illustrious exponents of the 
Vedanta-Darsan do agree in upholding 
the essential difference of chit Hife) and 
achit (matter), although they might 
ultimately be traced back to one 
supreme universal entity whether as 
different phases or as component |)arts, 
that the modifications are real and of the 
nature of Vikara or Tarinam and not 

Chailany.i himself left no work of hi% own, 
but his opinion found expression in the wrilinj^s 
of his followers, hence we find Srijiva, one of 
his followers, express! n^^ this opinion in very 
strong language in his commentary on the 
Uhagaval : — 

Hut even including *Hhagaval' as one of the 
free commentaries of the Vedanta-Darsan, no 
reason arises to change the opinion expressed 
above, for even there the distinction of chit 
(soul) and achit (matter) is distinctly maintained 
although both originate from Brahma : - 
^ 4’! 5 I 

>if% 4 uRi wnwn i i 

The first four substantives of the first couplet 
arc but dififerent forms of ‘achit’ or matter, 
while ‘Jiva’ refers to the individual Soul, the 
last couplet refeft to the Supreme Soul or 
Haramatma on whose omjiipotent will the 
others are said to depend for existence and 
non-existence. 


apparent or illusory as in the ‘Vivarta- 
vada* of Sankara. 

Before diving tieep into the subject 
of interaction between life and matter 
and the modifications brought about 
thereby, we would like to say a few 
words as to whether life or conscious- 
ness perse undergoes my change. When 
life interacts with matter and a complex 
substance results, it is possible that both 
life and matter might have undergone 
modifications in some form or other. 
The Vedantists say that although both 
may have changed, there is a difference 
between the changes undergone by each 
of them. Life per sc is soul and as such 
is identical with pure consciousness and 
cognition* and being immatereal in 
nature is not liable f to those six kinds 

^•(1) writ aw I 

(2) 1 1 

(3) ^ w nwi 

oiwfi® I I (4) cm c^H^\ 1 

+ (I ) wir^: 

(3) I 

I (4) nfiiitftOT ft «ftt; ftft«»cv: 1 

(4) The highest philosophy of the is 

based upon this fact, that the Purusha (soul) 
is pure and perfect and is the only ‘simple’ that 
exists in this universe. The body and mind 
are com|X>unds, and yet we are ever identifying 
ourselves with them. This is the great mistake 
that the distinction has been lost. When this 
power of discrimination is once attained, man 
sees that everything in this world, mental and 
physical, is a compound and, as such, ( annot 
be the Purusa— -Svaini Vlvekananda on Raja- 
yoga. 
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of modifications enumerated before to 
which every material object is liable. 
The only chan<:je or modification to 
which life is liable consists in the 
contraction of its characteristic quality 
of omniscience brouj»ht about through 
interaction with matter, for be it said 
that according to the opinion of the 
majority of the Indian Vedantists every- 
thing except soul or chit i. e. conscious- 
ness perse) is material. According to 
Haladeva Vidyabhusan the modifica- 
tions undergone by inert, insensible 
matter, that are for the enjoyment of 
the Jiva or individual soul, are substan- 
tially different from each other, being 
of the nature of Vikara or Parinam, 
while the only modification to which 
Jiva or Soul, the enjoyer is liable, 
consists in the contraction and expan- 
sion of its inberant cognitive faculty or 
knowledge 

I I Tlic 

nature of the modification undergone 
by Jiva is very clearly explained in the 
following couplets said to have been 
uttered by Rishi Sounaka ; — 

^ f#ic« cmim \ 

w ?[«: I 

I 

Just as when a jewel cleansed of its 
impurities accidentally attached to it, 
sheds forth no newjight, except its own 
natural one which was t»bscured before, 
just as by the removal of the surface 


soil water appears, which lay all the 
time underneath it, so when individual 
soul is purified by separation from Its 
material environment, which is as it 
were its dross, it shines forth in its pure 
original light which is knowledge infi- 
nite ; for how can that appear which 
did not at all exist before ?”* — Saunaka. 

As to hew this obscurity of omni- 
science is brought about is concisely 
explained by Ramanuj-Swami in his 
celebrated commentary on the Vedanta- 
Darsan called Sri-l^hashya : — 

ftCfll I 

c^4\i^ I 

Hence when omniscient soul is indi- 
vidualised by assuming the condition 
of a Kshctrajna or Jiva, its omniscience 
undergoes contraction in a more or less 
degree according to the action destined 
to be performed by it but this contrac- 
tion or obscurity is brought about 
through the instrumentality of the 
organs both external and internal. That 
is to say, with an increase and develop- 
ment of the organs there is a corres- 
ponding expansion and growth of the 

• ( I ) mm\ f isr\% 

I B 

( 2 ) ff wHifv 1 b 
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stock of knowledge possessed by the 
Jiva, while with their decrease a corres- 
ponding contraction and obscurity of 
knowledge. Even in such expansion 
and contr/iction within certain limits, 
the final authority rests with Soul per se, 
although the modifications through the 
instrumentality of the organs are direct- 
ly brought about by Karma or Fate. 
Hence soul per se undergoes no real 
change, only that its omniscience is 
limited and obscured by individualisa- 
tion. Resides, such immutability and 
omniscience can only be the possible 
attributes of .Soul per sc which is cogni- 
tion itself, but never of Ahankara or 
Individuality which is material and 
therefore insensible " — Ramanuja in 
Sree-Bhashya.’* 

That Karma or Fate is the originat- 
ing cause of the organs is also confirm- 
ed by the following tc.xt <|uoted from 
tile Mahabharat : — 

^*^*11 C5t»CB I 

I 

“ Whatever organs are required by 
pristine deed do rise from Ahankara or 
individuality through the effort c>f the 
mind enveloped in desire — Mahahliarat. ’ 

The following text quoted from the 
Vrihadaranyakopanishad does also corro- 
borate the statement of RamanuJ.swami 
that the differentiation of knowledge and 
finally the differentiation of the jivas 
themselves are brought about through 
iliffereiitiation of the organs, which need- 
less to say are material in nature : — 


«lf«- 

I wm w 

W«f 5 *WaTri ® I t 

“ He the supreme soul entering the 
various bodies created by Him became 
their exact image, so that they might 
finally become cognisant of His real 
nature. The Supreme Lord, though 
one and indivisible, became many and 
heterogeneous through the |>ower called 
‘Naya.’ Just as the horses yoked to a 
chariot carry the charioteer to various 
places for enjoyment, so organs of 
innumerable quantity and quality con- 
necteti with the Jivas make them enjoy 
various kinds of pleasures . and pains. 
The Supreme I.ord seems infinitely 
ilivided through connection with the 
infinitely divisible organs” — Sruti. 

According to the glo.ss of Ramanuj, 
the ‘Naya’ of the .Sruti-text citeil here 
is used in the sense of wonder working 
Prakriti r)r Primordial cosmic matter 
as in Swetaswataropnishad 

and as having 
a real existence and not something 
entirely illusory.* 

• riie followin}^ ib an r.xtratt from Kanianuja’s 
coinincnlary on the ‘V\*diuUa-l)arsan’ contain- 
ing his c:ntic|ue i;n the .\fayabatl of 

Sankara and his own opinion on ‘\taya’ as 
occuring in the Sruli-lexts ; -‘Utltl 

<iif« I >i9tat mBHwi 

iftff I >rew}B(S I 
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Thus we learn from the texts quoted 
above that according to the most autho- 
ritative systems of philosophy prevailing 
in India and as explained by a majority 
of their famous commentators, the 
modifications undergone by inert and 
insensible matter are of the nature of 
^Vikara' as described before and that 
the diversity of the universe is brought 
about through interaction of life and 
matter and that the only modification 
which the soul per sc undergoes consists 
in the contraction or obscurity of its all 
|>eivading knowledge through its myste- 
rious connection with matter. 

The ultimate nature of matter and 
soul and of the manner of their inter- 
action have always remained an inscru- 
table problem to the metaphysicians of 
other countries and climes and the 
diversity of opinions prevailing on the 
subject, such as those of the Sankhyists. 


wiw mi n 

I mu. 

i 

mill *ifm: •• Ifv mit- 
mtmiTtft: mfif^i w* 

•pww 1 fffimw mfinijuw m«ni i 

mifi fNtitm aiw I ‘witPiitiii mn miz 
mf/m I* mf9x \ mitfi: r 

ftmiPf IWiii^citifWlid I mwoii ft 
mli'itirf^tfifiwri irftftmiftB: 

•mr mu itm froth ron ^ti 
fi^mimiiiiti^rf^miHi cirnmnrmronii 


the atomists, the Buddhists and the 
Vedantists would testify that even in 
India the problem has not been solved 
to the satisfaction of all parties. The 
Vedantists themselves are .not unani- 
mous on the points as will be evidenced 
by the different interpretations given 
to the vedantic aphorisms by such cele- 
brated commentators such as Sankara. 
Kamanuj, Madhwacharjya, Nimbarka, 
Baladeva and others.* The commenta- 
ries are the special objects of study of 
the different sects founded thereon. 

G. C. Mookkkjkk. 

Co Pi tinned. 


• 'I'hcre IS much reason to assume that the 
diversity of opinions prevailing amongst the 
t:oinparativcly modern commentators of the 
A^edanta Uarsan’ such as Sankara, Ramahuj eU 
originated in very early limes as recorded in the 
Sutras themselves. .Mthogh almost all the 
commentaries current before the lime of Sankara 
arc lost, I here is evidence enough to prove lhaht 
those iommentalors were not imanimons on the 
}>oiiUs discussed here. For example Ramamij- 
Swami in one of his works says that he is but 
elaborating the commentary of Rishi 

Boudha>'ana, who flourished long before him : 

I Likewise Ninibarka-Swanii is said to 
have followed in the track of Rishi Ouduloini 
( 'b^pmft )• As regards San karat some say that 
he is unique in his exposition of the Vedanta, 
while others say that Sankara only followed 
in the track of his antecedents, amongst which 
the names of (iourpada and Dramidacharjya 
C ifft^tlt^I ) may he mentioned. 
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THE FIRMAMENT. 


\Vheii I behold the Armament with wond’rin}' eyes. 

Oh what delightful thoughts within my soul arise ! 
Sometimes the vast expanse looks like a caiiopx' 

Of "old-embroiderVl silk, and sometimes as a .sea 
Whose heaving breast presents a most enchanting sight 
Of floating lamps of various shapes and shades of light. 
Sometimes it looks as if it is a dried-up .sea 
Or mine of diamonds that glitter ceaselessly ; 

And though it looks forsaken like a barren land, 

The sight is none the less majestic, weird, and grand. 
Jlewilder'd I forget that what move through the skies, 
Disguised as little stars that nightly meet my eyes, 

Are in magnitude greater than this world of ours, 

And not, as distance makes them look, as small as flowers. 
Kach star has its own sky, Sun, Moon, and range of hills. 
Its brimming rivers, rivulets, and meandVing rills ; 

And has its seasons, days and nights, its months and >'«‘ar, 
And countless twinkling stars that cvVy night appear. 
Bewilder’d I behold these worlds of bla/.ing stars, • 

And wonder why should they be useless, as is Mars, 

To serve as home of Man, as there is in the Word 

‘‘All things are made for Man” ; and this is from the Lord. 

We can, with telescopes the visible stars explore. 

But quite out of their range there are a million more 
Who.se light has not yet reach’d as far as distant Earth, 
Tho’ trav’Jliiig with tremendous spee(J from Phoebus’ birth, 
There are, in Nature, many a thing beyond our ken, 

So how can we .say that in Mars there are no men ? 
Admitting that as mortal men, our sight is dim. 

Can we deny our God because we see not him ? 


• Some of the modern astronomers hold that Mars is not a seal of life and intelliKencc 
meaning that it is not inhabited by Man or any other intelligent being. This view is in direct 
opposition to the declarations of the Holy llible and the Holy Quran. 
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Can we be faithless, and forget ourselves so far 
As not to put our trust in Him from whom we are ? 

For what we do not know on others we depend, 

Before the book of wisdom should we not then bend ? 

If in conceit we flourish trumpets of our own. 

Will it, with dire alarm, shake Heaven’s eternal throne ? 
If knowledge fail to make us wise, and teach us this, 
What is the harm in thinking “ignorance is bliss” ? 

When wrappeVl in thought I gaze at the ethereal dome, 
A voice unknown tells me “This world is not thy home. 
When thy sojourn on Farth is over, it may be 
That thou wilt dwell in one of them from bondage free, 
With friends long lost but ne’er forgot, to welcome thee”. 
Oh what felicity is there in store for me ! 


B.AirAR-UD.DIN AriMED. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

Bv J. AuTiruK Him.. 

It is related of Mme. de Stacl that 
she did not believe in ghosts, but that 
she was afraid of them all the same — 
je ne ies crois ptis, mats je ies era ins," 
The witty Frenchwoman’s epigram con- 
tains deep psychological truth ; for our 
emotions are not ruled by our reasoned 
Ixjliefs. And, in addition to its true 
psychology, it accurately describes the 
attitude of the average man, though he 
may not confess it so frankly. We 
dont believe in ghosts— oh, no, not 
really believe in them. But we are at 
times a little— just a little— afraid of 


them ; say, for instance, when going to 
bed at two in the morning (at which 
hour, according to Napoleon, courage is 
at its lowest ebb) up the gloomy stair- 
cases and in the draughty corridors of 
an old and lonely house, with the wind 
soughing and sobbing and wailing in 
the trees outside — like the wraith of 
poor Cathy in “Wuthering Heights.** 
At such times, we have inner qualms, 
step we never so boldly. 

The recent advance in certain by-paths 
of science, however, seems likely to go 
far towards effecting a change in popu- 
lar opinion and popular feeling. The 
ghosts, like everything else in this 
extremely scientific age, are now being 
studied and examined, and photograph- 
ed and dissected (or woqld be, if they 
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had any insides to dissect), and the 
prospects are that before very long^, we 
may get so well acquainted with these 
antmulae vagiilae that we shall no longer 
be afraid of them. Then we shall be 
able to reverse the epigram ; instead of 
disbelieving yet fearing, we shall believe 
but shall not fear. This consummation 
may be displeasing to the orthodox 
haunting ghost, whose business is (like 
the Fat B*)y’s in “ Pickwick),” to make 
our flesh creep ; but, on the other hand, 
it will meet with the approval of all 
sensible and well-dispos.ed spirits, such 
— for example — as the late Mr. Stead’s 
friend Julia, of whom we have heard 
so much. 

The ” spirit ” (picstibn, however, is 
the wrong end of the subject to attack. 
Of course, when an apparition docs 
turn up it is the percipient’s scientific 
duty (if he can keep his wits about him 
sufficiently to do it well) to observe it, 
to make careful notes at once, and to 
get them signed — along with a doctor’s 
certificate of sobriety — by corroborating 
friends. Then, if the person represented 
by the spook is afterwards found to 
have died at the time of the vision, we 
have good evidence for some kind of 
supernormal agency. Or if — as is most 
likely — he did not die ; if, indeed, he 
was in specially good health and spirits 
at the time ; if, in short, our hallucin- 
ation was due to indigestion (as the 
doctor probably assured us), we naturally 
feel a mild regret that the Society 
for Psychical Research should have 


lost a promising “case,” but, on the 
other hand, we have at least retain- 
ed our friend, who — perhaps equally 
naturally— will be apt to regard our 
aforementioned regret with a feeling 
akin to resentment. Hut, even in cases 
of veridical hallucination — /r. halluci- 
nations which seem somehow connected 
with distantly-occurring events, and 
which are therefore “I ruth-telling” — even 
in these cases, the scientific value of the 
phenomenon itself is perhaps less than 
that of many apparently less important 
happenings. For it is not the mere 
establishing of the actuality of an alleg- 
ed phenomenoi:, that constitutes its 
value to pure .science. It is the linking 
of it up with facts already known ; the 
fitting of it into the mo.saic of already 
organized knowledge; the bringing of 
it into the domain of law ; — it is here 
that the main business and interest of 
the philosophical scientific man are to 
be found. And, in the case of ghosts, 
this linking up, and fitting in, docs not 
seem likely to be an easy matter, even 
if the facts are satisfactorily established. 

It was therefore with deep wisdom 
that Sir Oliver Lodge, in “ The Survival 
of Man ” which is the latest important 
pronouncement on the subject, decided 
to begin at the other end. Instead of 
plunging int*) the description of pheno. 
mena which puzzle us becau.se they 
seem so out of relation with our 
scientific knowledge, he starts hy giving 
a lengthy and careful dc.scription of 
.some experiment.s of his own which 
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seem to establish the fact of thought- 
transference or “telepathy.” In these 
very matter-of-fact aiul iinghostly ex- 
periments. the chief parts were played 
by two young ladies who were employ- 
ed by a Liverpool firm, of which 
Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, J. P., was head. 
One of them -the receiver or “percipient” 
— was blind-folded, though as an aid 
to passivity of mind rather than as a 
precaution. The other —the “agent” — 
concentrated her mind on an object 
selected by Sir Oliver, trying to impress 
the idea of it on the mind of her friend. 
(?are was taken, of course, that the 
latter was afTorded no ojiport unity of 
seeing the object, or of gleaning any 
information of its nature by normal 
means. Manx* of the experiments were 
made with ordinary playing cards ; for, 
by this means, the likelihood of chance 
coincidence could be mathematically 
determined. In one series which Sir 
Oliver quotes, the successes were ten 
out cjf sixteen. The chance of this 
occurring by accident can be shown 
to be less than one in ten million. 

From this we go on to telepathy at a 
distance. Recent experiments between 
Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden, carried 
out in accordance with suggestions made 
by Professor Barrett, indicated clearly 
that some supernormal agency was at 
work. The distance between the ex- 
perimenters varied, as one of them was 
travelling about ; during part of the 
time it was about four hundred miles. 
Often, the exact idea sent by the agent 


was received by the percipient, who 
sat alone, at a specified hour, waiting 
passively for ideas to drift into her 
mind. At other times, the message 
received was not that which had been 
consciously sent, but nevertheless re- 
presented something which had been 
occup)'ing the agent’s subconsciousness, 
as well as the ordinary conscious level 
of the mind, may have something to do 
with the process. 

With this in mind, we go on to 
consider a different class of phenomena, 
v/’er., what is called by spiritualists 
“trance- medium.ship,” and by psychical 
researchers “motor automatism with 
fibscuration of the supraliminal consci- 
ousness,” or other terms to that effect. 

It is a common thing for a sitter with 
a trance-medium to be told the mo.st 
astonishingly correct and intimate details 
of his family life, the names of his relatives, 
and so on, although, so far as he knows, 
he is an entire stranger to the medium. 
The intelligence, or control, purports to 
be a guardian -angel sort of spirit, who 
habitually speaks through this medium, 
and who says that he or she is getting 
the information from spirits who are 
the sitter’s deceased friends or relatives. 
Sometimes one of these latter is allowed 
by the “guardian-angel spirit” to take 
personal possession of the medium’s 
body, and thus to speak directly. In 
such a case the astonished sitter {r.e. if 
he is a novice) finds himself addressed 
in characteristic fashion by some dead 
person, reminded of little experiences 
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which they had shared in life, and is 
{jerhaps ultimately convinced that he 
is veritably in direct communion with 
the disembodied mind of his relative 
or friend. When the medium wakes up, 
she (it is usually a “she”) has absolutely 
no knowledge of what her vocal organs 
have been saying. 

Now how arc we to set about explain- 
ing all this ? 

The first thing to make sure of is, 
of course, that ordinary fraud is 
excluded. This is usually a fairly easy 
matter. When the sitter can <iuestioii 
the “spirit” (as in these cases he always 
can) it is easy enough to get satisfactory 
assurance that common trickery is not 
the correct explanation ; for (piestions 
can be asked concerning family matters, 
or mutual experiences, of which the 
medium could not be normally aware, 
even assuming the employment of 
skilful and energetic detectives. More- 
over, in .several cases known to me, the 
..sitter gave either a false name, <3r no 
name at all. In one of these case.s, the 
.sitter was a friend of mine, living two 
hundred miles from London, where the 
sittings took place, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he was in the least degree 
known to the medium. He was not a 
spiritualist, had no spiritualistic friend, 
and had never sat with a medium before. 
Yet the guardian or “guide” gave my 
friend’s two Christian names, with a 
good deal of true detail about his life, 
and at the second sitting, two days later, 
he was greeted by an intelligence 


ii3 

purporting to be his recent ly-decea.sed 
mother, who alluded by name to all the 
near surviving relatives, with appro- 
priate comment and attitude, and gave 
other evidence of a characteristic and 
convincing nature. My friend had gone 
into that room a .sceptic, bent on 
“showing up” these tricky mediums ; 
he came out absolutely convinced that 
he had spoken with hisdccea.scd mother. 
I express no opinion, except that some 
supernormal explanation seems to be 
required. (I may also remark th;tt this 
ca.se, considered in full detail, is much 
more evidential than this necessarily 
short description can indicate. it is 
described in lull in my bt>ok. “New 
Evidences in Psychical Research.” 
(William Rider and Son, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

Erautl being excluded, we turn ti> 
other possible theories ; and, bearing in 
mind the fact of thought-transference 
or “telepathy” — already established by 
experimental methods — wc surmise that 
the medium has .somehow read the 
sitter’s thoughts. The fact that the 
trance-control’s remarks do not coincide 
with what we were thinking of at the 
time, is no obstacle, for, as we saw in 
the ca.se of Miss Ramsden, it is not 
always the agent’s conscious thought 
that is reproduced. The medium’s 
trance-con.sciou.sne.ss may be able to 
rummage among our memoric.s, select- 
ing tho.se which slick together round 
a given personality. As to the veri- 
similitude of the characteri.sation, this 
is easily comprehensible ; for it is a 
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well-known an<l continually-observed 
Irict that ill the hyfinotic state many 
subjects are excellent mimics, and hyp- 
nosis is iindoubteidly related to “me- 
diumistic” trance. 

It follows, then that nothin" more 
than thought transference need be sup- 
posed so long as the medium tell us 
nothing except what we already know, 
liut what shall we say if things are 
told ns — things characteristic of the 
spirit — which have never been 
known to us, but which on investigation 
turn out to be true? Well, this certainly 
complicates matters, but, knowing that 
tele[)athy can be effected over great 
distances, as in Miss Miles’ and Miss 
Kamsden’s experiments, we are able to 
suppose that the fact in (piestion has 
been somehow telepath ically gleaned 
from some distant mind. It is, however, 
clear that in making this supposition we 
are treating tw(» cases as analogou.s, 
whicli differ in important features. Miss 
Miles and Miss Kamsden are well known 
to each other, are, in fact, friends : and, 
though the consciously-attempted mes- 
sage sometimes failed, another (which 
was not ‘’.sent ’) taking its place, it must 
nevertheless be borne in mind that the 
two experimenters were thinking of each 
other frequently, and that there was thus 
a certain rapport between them. 
Whereas, in some of these trance 
messages, the person whose mind must 
be suppo.sed to have supplied the 
iitformation is a person who has never 
seen the medium ; is not known by the 


medium ; is unaware of a sitting being 
in progress, and therefore is not thinking 
of anything of the kind ; is indeed per- 
haps unaware of the medium’s existence, 
and hostile to psychical research and all 
its works. The conditions are therefore 
very different from those of experimen- 
tal thought-transference. Still this latter 
fact having been established, and its 
possible range not yet being satisfac* 
torily defined, we are bound by the law 
of parsimony to work telepathy for all 
it is worth, before turning to other and 
more far-fetched-seeming hypotheses. 
So long, therefore, as any living mind 
contains a fact wh*ch is retailed by a 
control as evidence of its identity, we 
must suppose that it may be a case of 
telepathy from that living mind. 

I say we must suppose that it may be. 
It does not by any means follow that it 
is. Some of the cases (juoted by Sir 
Oliver Lodge as occurring in his own 
experience with Mrs. Piper, though 
possibly e.xplicable by telepathy, are 
nevertheless strongly suggestive of the 
action of a disembodied intelligence. 
For example, a ‘‘spirit-communicator in 
Mrs. Piper’s trance claimed to be the 
deceased son of Mr. Rich, the then 
Postmaster at Liverpool. This entity 
wished a message to be sent to his 
father, who was said to be worrying 
specially about his son’s death. The 
sitters knew Mr. Rich slightly, but knew 
nothing about the matter dealt with in 
the message. This latter, however was 
duly delivered, and turned out to be 
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appropriate to, and characteristic of, the 
deceased young man. The exceptional 
worry or grief was due to a slight 
estrangement, which would have been 
only temporary. If we are to invoke 
telepathy in this case ^and it is only one 
of many similar ones) we are driven to 
the curious supposition that Mr. Rich 
subconsciously Sent a telepathic message 
to Mrs. Fiper (whom he did not know, 
and who did not know him) and that 
this message was dramatized and return* 
ed. In other words, that he sent a decep- 
tive message to himself — via Mrs. Piper, 
and by means unknown to science — 
without knowing anything at all ab<uit 
it ! It seems almost as easy to believe in 
the primd facie explanation (/>. genuine 
spirit communication) as in such 
marvellous telepathic exploits as this. 

But is there — it may be asked — any 
way of putting it to the proof ? Cannot 
telepathy be shut out, somehow f 
Cannot crucial tests be devised f On 
this very important point several acute 
brains have been cudgelling themselves 
for many years. 

It was at one time thought that the 
best test would be the posthumous 
reading— through a mediumistic commu- 
nication of a sealed letter left in the 
keeping of a friend, i^uch a letter was 
left with Sir Oliver Lodge by Mr. 
Myers ; but the attempt by a sot-disant 
Myers-communicator to give, through 
Mrs. VerralTs automatic writing, a repro- 
duction of its contents, was a complete 
failure. It is now recognized that the 


test is not a good one ; for, even if it 
succeeded, it would not yield proof. It 
would still be possible tt> suppose that 
the deceased had, before dying, uncon- 
sciously “telepathed” the contents of this 
letter to some person or other, and that, 
when a medium somewhere produced 
the message correctly, it was through 
telepathy from the subconsciousness of 
this hypothetical person. Or, again, the 
letter, though sealed, might be read 
“ clairvoyantly.” Some such power is 
often alleged, and there is a good deal of 
evidence in its support. Further, is it 
not too much to expect that a spirit will 
remember what the letter contains ? Sir 
Oliver Lodge has not prepared such a 
letter, for he is (luite sure that he would 
forget what he had wn'tten. Probably 
most people will feel similar doubts 
about their post-mortem recollection of 
such matters. 

The sealed-letter test, then is given 
up as unsatisfactory. What shall wo 
turii to next } 

It was thought by Mr. Myers and 
Professor Sidgwick that it would be 
rather good evidence if the same mes- 
sage could be obtained from the same 
spirit through two or more mediums. 
Some experiments in this direction were 
made, but apparently without much 
success. After the death of these two 
leaders in the research, it was natural to 
expect that they would themselves try 
something of the kind from ** the other 
side", in order io give us evidence of 
their continued existence. And, as a 
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matter of fact, this seems to have 
happened. The same ines.^a^e, almost 
\v<»rd for word, was received from a 
Sid^wick'Control throuj^h Mrs. Thomp- 
son, in London (sitter, Mr. Liddiiv^ton, 
lion. Sec. of the society for INychical 
Research), and Miss Kawson, in the 
South of France. Hut the tele|Mthic 
difficulty a^ain arises. The two ines- 
sa|»cs were not e.xactly simultaneous. 
Is it not possible that Miss Rawson's 
subconsciousness made up the message 
(it was one ^ivinji some instructions to 
Mrs. Sid^wick about the preparation of 
her husbamrs *‘Lile”), anti then tele- 
pathed it to Mr.s. fhompson y It is of 
course nece.ssai'y to su[)pose, als<», that 
the subconsciousness of the two medi- 
ums were in leaj»ue to represent the 
ine.s.sa^e as coming from Dr. Sid^wick. 
Hut if the heart of man is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked, there 
is nt.> knowing tt) what depth of sin these 
newly-iii.scovcrcd *Vsubliminals" may 
descend. \V c must lurid them guilty 
until we have proved them innocent. 
In this ca.se. tmee more then, telepathy 
is not excluded. 

At this point the ingenuity o! the 
earthly investigators seemed to come 
to a .stand. There seemed no wav 
of getting round this omniscient and 
omnipotent telepathy. It seemed 
im|>ossible to devise any exj>eriment 
which should shut out with reasonable 
certitude the agency of minds still in 
the body. Just alx>ut this time, how'- 
ever, a curious thing happened. 


For some years after Mr. Myers’s 
death in 1901, automatic writing had 
been regularly produced by several 
people of .social and educational stand- 
ing — not professional mediums, or even 
spiritualists — who were more or le.ss 
in touch with the Society for Psychical 
Research, and whose scri[)t purported 
to emanate partly from the surviving 
mind of F. \V. M. Myers. Chief among 
these automatists is Mrs. Verrall, Classi- 
cal Lecturer at Nevvnham ; others are 
Mrs. Holland (an .Anglo-Indian lady, 
who did not know Mr. Myers) and 
Mr.s. h'orbes, the widow of a well-known 
judge. These scripts contained much 
evidential matter, but it was usually 
open to the telepathic explanation, 
though some of it admittedly strained 
that c.xplanation rather severely. Still 
telepathy was possibly the true theory. 
Hut, in it was discovered by Mi.ss 

Johnson (the Research Officer of the 
Society for Psychical Re.search) that 
there were curious concordances in these 
scripts, concordances which apparently 
had been going on for some time. It 
was found that one script, say Mrs. 
V^errall’s would contain a piece of writ- 
ing which was apparently meaningless, 
and which was so treated by the auto- 
matist, while another script, say Mrs. 
Holland's written about the same date, 
would contain a message equally mean- 
ingless in itself, but which, when com- 
pared with the similar one in Mr. 
Verrall’s script, produced the most 
startlingly good sense. Here, then, 
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apparently, was found evidence of initia- 
tive “on the other side,” for none of the 
living investigators had thought of this 
plan of splitting a communication up 
and giving it piecemeal through different 
automatists. (See Procecdm^^ of the 
Society for Psychical Research, VoU. 
XXI and XXII). 

These remarkable phenomena are, 
however, still not quite conclusive. 
Perhaps the ingenious and sportive 
subliminals of the automatists concerned 
have arranged an elaborate system of 
impersonation, telepathing these mes- 
sage-fragments to each other, while the 
normal consciousness remain ignorant 
of all this below-deck cross-firing. 
The hypothe.sis cannot be entirely put 
aside ; though it seems very improbable 
to tho.se who have made a careful study 
of the whole mass of evidence. As Sir 
Oliver Lodge has said, it is too early to 
formulate dogmas, or even to expiess 
opinions (on the spiritualistic question) 
except in hesitating and tentative 
fashion. Hut the evidence now certainly 
seems sufficient to justify the holding 
of at least a working hypothesis that in 
these experiments the minds of “dead” 
persons are really playing a part. 

This, however, is a very different thing 
from an acceptance of “spiritualism”, 
with all its crudenesses and follies. The 
spiritualists — or most of them — accept 
any sort of trance-ravings or automatic 
.scrawlings, as genuine “messages” from 
“ the beyond”. Psychical re.search, on the 
other hand, critically examines the con- 


tent of the messages, applying the most 
drastic tests before even admitting other 
than known causes. If the communica- 
tions contain nothing that is not known to 
the medium, psychical researchers dismiss 
them as of no interest ; unless, indeed, 
there is a cross-correspondence involved 
— />., the same message, i>r a related 
one, being giventhrough an other me- 
dium. If the medium’s own knowledge 
is undeniably insufficient to account for 
the facts, then telepathy is invoked, and 
is stretched to a fearsome extent, amidst 
the violent diatribes of the spiritualistic 
press, which stigmatizes the Societv' 
for P.sychical Research as a Society 
.Suppressing Knowledge. If telepathy 
begins to seem insufficient, some few 
bolder spirits of the Society (incarnate 
ones) venture on the tentative hypothesis 
of “ telepathy from the dead ; ” but 
with careful hesitancy, leaving the door 
open behind them in order that they 
may flee back to the safety of former 
and more orthodox views, if further 
investigation should render the new 
tentative hypothesis untenable. This 
perhaps undignified but certainly wi.se 
position is that which is at present 
occupied by Mrs. Sidgwick (the ex- 
President of the Society), Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and other leading members of 
the Society in question, adopts a similar 
attitude. Personal investigation has 
convinced him of the truth of Hamlet’s 
well-worn remark to Horatio, and he is 
even inclined to some of the 

evidence justifies us in thinking that 
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(to be Shakespearian once more) not 
only can we call spirits from the vasty 
deep, but that sometimes they will come 
(thoui'h of their own free will) when we 
do call for them. 

It is a difficult subject, not suitable 
for everyone. Kmotional and unbalanc- 
ed |K;ople should be warned off. Kven 
rclij^ious people are doubtfully desirable : 
the investigation should be carried oh. 
as far as possible, in the pure dry light 
of science, as it has deen in the past, 
by men like Sidgwick, Gurney, Myers, 
and Hodgson. \Vc want no recurrence 
*jf witchcraft and stiperslition, of which, 
|H!rhaps — after the materialistic extremes 
of nineteenth century science — there is 
some danger, the pendulum of pofiular 
opinion being apt to swing from one 
sid«! to the other. Hut, this said, we 
may follow up tnir researches with ar. 


easy mind. We are certainly on the 
track of something, whether (in Pro- 
fessor Barrett’s phrase) it be a ” new 
world ” of being, or not. Careful and 
honest and patient investigation will no 
doubt yield its reward ; but no sudden 
revelation is to be expected or desired, 
it may require the labours of many 
generations to unfold the full significance 
of the discovories which are now being 
made. For it is not only in the (possibly) 
spiritistic direction that our pioneers are 
making progress ; we are a I. so finding 
out much concerning the unsuspected 
powers of the human mi ml (telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and so on), while it is still 
manifesting itself through a material 
brain in tlie ordinary earthly life. 
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C'T'ltj *tf«« 

C’SNfsi fi'»t«'r I '*t ^r^j's ’ifini’i 

«»«ij^’itn istt^*i ’I’TPii "^f®- 
^ta ^fac^i^st i llutwa aw 

^f®anaa a? wfe*! ®a aa*» a'latw i ’Fi 
a^vtwa *traaiw a^ia alw cat®a ait^ f|*t 
ra<ti ®w I wfcatma® *tr«® a«^ ®tt»ia 
ataata ®caia aa ®ai ^tfaata ^ffaai 
®tac®a «til\a ^r®ata af^ai Ffawcta i 
ajja^t’^la aatatavta wtawa ^®1® 
caWa ^®tca ^ani alatfia-, ®ta®af^ 
^aalcaa tf®atn awtar Sat^%,alat 
af^fiwa I >«aia aaca t«aa atawa attaa 
aiCT ®f®ai aitcatata® t«aa araata ^faata, 


j's« at®! 'ss awi 

«tT6a, fa®5ta a atfawia ^aiaata aitwt- 
5ata twc9 '. av« liica ®fa®t®la afaaift® 
cataitSta 4tf®ii acaa ■aa? aaaj ««.ata aaatta 
atrtj «?« aa i «a^ ®tta ®ta^a ^jat^a 
aaaiaa "^siat® ala i atajtaatai ata ®tfaaa 
cai'a a^a -afaallS® catatl^ta -aata ^C9f^ 
fiicaa I aia SIfaaa cat'i 'awata atail aatat®- 
a® aa i aatt c^taa*® ®^aa alai 'Sfata ®T4« 
a"aa ®faata ®ia aiaa ataa i cataa** 
>ir>t Hiua »fa®al afawta afata caicaa 
caana ^laaa 'liata ata f® aa i tiaaa 
atiacaa a«a®^aita ®t'Fta faata ®tl}®ta atai 
®taa I aia ^sfaaa cat»i ca ’fla wtaaiat 
■sratfa® ®na, «fai ?#iaa aitiaTata® ^tcaiaa 
®ratataa aw « afa^p apaa: afw® alt® att®, 
a®:aa Kltia Itac® aaia <araatfe® 
caiatlfe 'ar®ll® aa i aata catatifea «f^a 







?«C« »l’ca ♦lf«'8 ’JS*?!? fit 

fwc’y ^l»l *9 I *99ri nT9 %jr«I99 
C«»t'»I’»^‘» «1tf9>S WRnf4l ’»t»199 9^91 

^ftcscf I 

«f9Bt9 stf*?! i ftS?, 

»lirt««'9. '»19t«'9, r"Ui«9 

teilf»| ^W)! fW*!* 

’•IIW16J 1 

'et9’«T9 ’19t«'9 «l9!’I9ltW9 099 «9^'» '(t9 
•ir«l99 9f*fl991 9V1W4 

«»»'9 9*9lf^{*|5» I f'*? 41919 fS 

’lt»'5 »lt?9C«l9 t9C9( 

4»t'»«t1 9r«5 9t» r994‘lt9 >Hti> (Sfta 9?Ca 
*ttC95» Htl I -**5, 4t'»I»|5l »lfW9 f99l- 

VlWfl ’>49'lHf ’»f991 'BI9»^9 9t«9’Il‘I9 <1911 
■HWtV f999M9 «f« C»\tt9'9 f9 ’H?*) 1 

fVl <I4t1 tfl W9f 41914 «4>|5ft5li| 

9fil91 f9C9^6'» 9?91 <»tC=» I 4J»I»H«»4 99 5»14| 
•IC9 ’»fn9iT«1 9f>C9Ut9 mm »(t4f»fef9 

>11C99 9(f»l’ICl|4 4t«9<1 9^9 5II9<» «9 'St9l'9 
^f491 Vfl 4f9f9444t>I9tf f91if «(IC»I1- 

591 <^<1* ^(99H-f f99C99 ’99l9t?>l1 ’»r99U%9 I 
•199^9 9tW f499C‘t4 CVW C99>( 

rac^toi »|1199 >1’4CH|4 519 9|f»|919 ^r491 9f99l- 
rt9 I 959ta|^f9i fJlW*! m9tC99 ^|9 t9'94- 
^59199 [91*1 99199 4919 ’jfflSI 

C9'l9ill99 4f«9l9 ^lC9tN'8 5»r49tC19 | ^cniC^S 
9^9199 f9f94 9tcil519 9f9919 f4lC'9C94 

H9I99t9 94(9f9« 99 9tl I f9f9 9f*69 '81919S4 
9913 «tfl 919^.51999 9919 9f9C99 9tf9»I<^< 
^191691 9f491 C9l9ifC94 *1999> 9t9«9C94« 
9K99 9591 ^f94t9 ^f99tC19 I f«l«9i '»t9«t9 
9t9W99 9H!99lt9’*« '9tl'ft9.9^ 9f99lfH99 
494 «9C<'9f4aJt9 •• 9^99 913 99C9 9«l95lK9 
*ir«« 99 I 


'StVl? 9tC<9 9f^9 '8t9l'S9 9<9r»1t9 939 
99C9 »Ttt9t691 3r991 '513^9 « C'9trir5 

f9r99 9trtWl99 99 ’?99 3f991 f99ttl9 I 

C«9»l f*ll'99 994 C‘9Tf9'» f»tr9 >3919199 
3r491 >511^9 9194139 ^tt9l59l9 4f99l9 9® 
4|>»t9 3f99l9 41419 4199 I f94 9|J»lt9 4t9t9 
f'5[1 9«91C4 «fl^5l9 Jit 41419 4lltj 'ifil't® 9tl4 
9119 91t I >3^114 C99ti:99 9t9 '"llW^- 

91919 4ir9«f9 4l9t£49 4?f9l99f9f*r9f9 

44t3 £3^93 4f991 '*1413 4£99 I 41999 

C9t£4f9 f9f4f99t9 f9: fSFfe 4I«9<£99 ftlf9949 
433 9fa93 4r9ri 9li4 991£9 49919 rir9t£39, 
49< 4'5,9£5r 449«99 999 99£4 5?l34t9l9r9 

4t9f?5 4£^9 4^91(91 4r99t£99 I 

f9: r4999*l 449 4t9£49 C4f94 f9f9949 
9£'9 9£« 3419 4f491 411^9 4t9£49 9l94t39 
49f93T9f'f^£if 4 44W41 4t«9 S!t9t£99 I r9» qift9 
4^3 3141 f9f9939 433 4t3tf94 9«91£4 

4«,993'l9 4lC9t591 9949T9I 9t91£9.l 

f9il9 ^59 9t?9 9149 419£49 993ir93 
C4tf94 f9r94 9r959 41919 3f99lr59 I 4t9t9 
4$ 4919199 399191 3lrtl 9f41 4tfl£«9 91444 
9499 4£'t4l4« 994 9t9t£f I 

4lfl'54£t9 fltfl9 9145^91 94t4 £9 949 
99141 9f439 3f99T£39 491 4f9£4£39, 41991 
49t£9 4t9lC99 919913 4£«9 4r<914 4t4l£49 
4C4£'9 f4W41 9''f‘1 4r9£4f3 I 9Jt*l99 ( Indian 
mills ) 3lf9£ 419 ( Coins of ancient India 
and coins of Mciliieval India ), 49 9£94, 
f9J 914919 (The coins of Greek and Sythian 
kinj^s of Bactria and India in the British 
Museum) (The Gupta coinage, 

the Andhra History and coinage, catalogue 
of coins in the Indian Museum.) 

4t 949 9919119 41^9 9£9 *49 419£4 £49*1 
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isratsi'# fe^fw? ; 

Iff**! 'stsw »IT« 'sat’i&lfl >flr»nnfea •, 

cfe»it«9 « 8 c«si»>c«i4 

5t^ta wf’fj I 

«rtt5| *lf«« ®W4 3Fitrf, ^dri’I’H cei’M, 
•IJf'SSIl^l '«>l, 'St^f'8 

»ir3«<t1 »I^W «ltC»It65?1 =»f49l 

«tS^5 4t«'5«a 441 «C4IH »H»I ’ff??! ^^*14?- 
«5» I ^4It*t4ii 1’H?9 «r'«fiRf4 '4?i*t 

*3*1 4T«m’IM4 ’IW f4?« f444*l 

’«<»! ft® 4T«r444'I 

^^4pif£-4 ffiime 4if3StCS5» I 

St? ^4{4»l Sflf4Ufta 4f«- 

»n«rsi ’ffflsttf’i I 

r^iia r«4c>i'ft >«, f^or ®t4«4rt3 aT«»T3 

^f4«Ks»l «4ft si% 4t91 41414*1 WC®? 

«t4®4rt4 «t6^4 faaS^ «t4H5T4 

«^5 44t««1 etl£«C5 I 

^t4tW4 ^£4^4 £4 44*4 4414(1 ■ast*? ®f4£«4 
4t4®'4 4<a4 4* at'ai f4C9t4 4if44tC44, ■tt41C£44 
4£4I 4t£«far4t4 fta 4£4t4£94 4(4 44^t£a ^£114 
»r4£® 44 I <fl| 44(411 ^4t4T4l 44r’4®1 44^t£4 
f4T;^4a£4 4(1614 'Bt4£®4 4(41 aelft® 

^f44t«4 I 44® 4£4I 414 « £44 >«a£ 

£®44l « 441 4£"l 44(^4 ®t£4l64tft 441£4 

44f44i 'ir4f6« I 

f4a 4£4(4C44 44 44l4(tl4 4f«® «£»(44S£94 
4(4 ^£*4£414I I f®f4 4f®‘(f4t44 at6l4 414 
f4444 4444 ®f441 ftf®*.l£44 «441£4 ®4i4 

®f441 4lf44lCf 4 I 

®f441 ««t44iC44 4f£44 4W ®14 <4®44 

44^4 *£l(4 ®f4C®ft( I If4 ®1V14 ®t^4lf4 I 


®l®4lf« 4f»64 «14£«4 41W®® 44£®, f4£44®l 
r43|!4tf4®l 44C® 4f4£44 ®t£4l641 ®f441 ®£44 
^B4 ®£4(4 '44'Bl4‘t1 ®f441 f441£S4 I 

f4a 4£4144 4I«1« ®lt41 ®£4® 414141 44ft 
aibl4 «14£B4 4l9?B 4f44 ®144I£44 4l4l44 
a414 4l4(4iC4 ♦tf44f‘lB ®f44l£64 •, 'Sl4l£44 
4£4( 4914£41 414114 44^414 llfl, ®44- 

f414 t4£a4, ai6I f4®144l'f4 4£’iar4l4 4®, 

4l4a4l4 6*4 -HI? ^59 4«f^4l® 6»4's1 
44^31 ®4i 4ir44l£64 I 

444 44fl4 4W ®4fl4 44£4l®44 

4l«f4» 4£41411I14 vil4£ *(<6® ^£4t4l4lU44 41® 
®£fl4 ®41 41494» I 4l44>4» 4ll 4®‘(l£’44 «llf44U 
4sffl9] fTO£44 I ’j;< 4t^®£41£®4 4l«414l 4(ft4l- 
«l£a4 BKiaWa 441® 4£44*114 f44'5 4441- 

riC44 I 

®l44l4 4(§4£44 441® 'S®! 49144 6l^4tJ 
4«44 If®?® 4444 4r441 4441 4ft4l£«4 I 

4lafl£44 f4£4 44144 »tr44 £4*1(4 41494£44?®1® 
a4*14 ®r441 '4C4® ®4J 4(1® 44(C44 £41641^® 
®r44l£f4 I 

45^41 4lf®' af6l4 ®(a£«4 4(4?® 4444 
4® 41441 ®f4£®£54 I '8141C44 4®C44 4144t4 
f444*( a4(4 ®41 ®l4t£44 4C® ®4«4 •, ®T4t£44 
®«4®t4 4l4t44l I 

>45 ■44'"4_< f444£44 4* ®41 at441 ®r441 
®14®14 414®4H(4®(41^ ®fl4£f4 4(44(4 ®£4 
£4 45f44[5 tF®4l4 44 j« 4®r4® 4l4(£f, 
®1441 'fl4lC4 ®l4f4 £44(4f® ®f4£«r6 

44(®(4£®4 44®l£4 44£4 ®(llW(®l9 44r» 
llf4® ff4 I 44141® 4414® f4r4 a4V? 4l44t4l 
afsft® ®r44i a44 a®un 41® j 1144 ®f4£®- 
f«(£44 I 41® «tl41» 4l41 ®®4 ®l4r84 ^414 
444f® ?f4^C44 4£® «l4l4 afBWf®®! «4rf® 44 I 
?f4t£44 4®t44ft ^fl4i4 £®WC4 f®^ f44® 





I ItM >IMC'H '*»I1t« lU*? CPil 

fW «IWfl ’I.t’I >*tt')f« 

•if« »i>r^ «*> I 

1«l ^l?« « ■>C*lt»t »ltfn« I 

>ttCf4 ^•'*>1 fU'll’t « ^9ft«- 

'nc«i ?*«i *[U'tj ?<wa 

?icirci«a =»tt0 «t 4 «art caf?i6l 

aw fa»ai«i f*»i I >(itaa ‘jcai? t«<f «aai 
<tai« I «(iff4 ^wlSa 5ii>j -aaiw ^aat 
afJwtij I {'>) 0 a W ai^it (o) catia (») ai 0 («) 

a«(M caal (•>) a^i (ir) t# (s) awa 

(>.) >>) ?a casi (i») '«ii>[- 9 »i (>«) 

fs 8 ) aiata (^«) ^uata i 
IfWiaa f«iat0tiaa 0a >iMca fi'sata auaa 
0 lfa00i '010*1 0t« aia i ^^rauaa wa ata^ 
afaai 6 ar '«9 aacaa ^ataiaw 0ttaTai ataa ; 

auaa 0(0*1 aa 1 sar'aicQa siiaifa® 
artja »ta altaa faa* ®0a 0tat0a 000 sia^f® 
alai I 0«ta a'*c0 faata 
0 <j 0 0 a 0 wa 0100 0 i(a 0 «ital 0 acaa 1 08:0a 
0 ^la C 0^0 aaiai 0 ^icata (aaaiaia 0 Hai «0 
afaai ^100 (000 «»«ia 009 0«i 008 '0twif00 
0 raai '5100 I ('8(0 f0fa0* facials ^at 00^® 
0011 090100 f0f0 C0i(0« '»ca0 I 41 0^0 
090100 r0(0 a?!? 'Stata tafa aia^i, 'iiata 
a'ta’B, 'Stata 0ata0«i. 4aa 'Stata 00- 
rat«fa0ta faaa •tf0W ^tai ata 1 90 atS atC0 
*f 59 i 0*t0 ra 9 » cac0 4 » 000 090t00 f0r0 
0T(a»0 alatcf I aawa 01010 0100 01011010 
nata 0'»a0ii f0aiaa 01001(81005 aai 1010 
f9r0a0i 0 09 f 5 f 0 a 0 ta 01091 0raai faaTf9t00 1 
f0r0 ^faata cia a^ai 0^10 aat«5ta0 c«ai 
0f9aif*t00 I tata 091100 r0r0 0ui irtaat 
0lf0C0 0ira ca. (0(0 fafaiia 0101 4(J6«0, 


[ «0 0 «, 

faicaa at«i *c0r», fiirawa 01*1 an, atfa^caa 
■ai«i 4 (^cil 0 t 0 001 4 F 0 at 0 a 0101 ani00- 
•t«ttaa 0fa0 0(0 9100 0raatffC00 1 0100- 
ai* 40 ? ^ta'sarfa afa^tta,— 4* 000 faa 
can 0 0910 Faiaii 01110 05'0 a** •*1510011 
c*ia « ?aattiTa a^ itstia a^l Tani 1 aa(0 
0100 4000 5it0 C0it00 ac« “91*0 aaifa'Sttn 
5 ti 0 01,00 T[cat C 0 >aa'* *1510011 91*0 ^iiai 
0fl a® 000 1(01 cmliSci ifaaiv 0(001- 
facia 5 0841 tai 0®i ca, 1^(001(00 aai- 
(aaa aiiaaa 9501 cafac® 11001 al0 1 01110 
0(8 (19^ « fait«i 0 tait 0 i 0 0 a 1 l 0 fsc 0 ii 
'Sfat0 f«caT®ica0 ia 09110 amt ca 1 *i 010 - 
0?i (199 00 I tai0 10 09 9t a?^0ia aica 
am 0 C ?0 I 40 a?cl 0 111 99, 01a a?cl 0 
0ta 00 1 4* 95 a?cii am ^(1010 91^1 
aSc® itca 01* I 

01a ale® 01*111 9 itt(® 9 Ci 0*110 0 * 01 - 
fam I 91*0 9190 0^19 40 laa a«.ia ^cH 
95 ^ * 11111 0 \f I 0 tf ®0 ®if 1 i 0 i 9 tri® al 0 t(i|fi I 
®^ 0 lii **6l *1111 al 9 i 9 tfi® 10 1 40510 
110 0 f»l 9 , 0 la 5 l 0 110 19 t 0 l!ft I 0911110 
40 t?i 8 a® 1 ® 0 li»i inaiil 0110 if 0 f 5 ® fi 0 i 
a^0 (0(1® faaai iti* 09(9® 00 ca, 4 ttJli 
®101« 19111^0 1110190 911 1*1® citalafi 

lit 1*19 10*1 193 ®l 0 a®\ *1111 0 fi 9 0191 
0110 in® f*i I 0iiaFi0 0 ri 9 ai 9 j 0*1® 
®iifif 9 ( if 9 a-i (^0 19 ), ( ^(^1 ) 

*191® 0f®*t0 811910 ®«a aa, 4 a? 0(19 ftwa 
i 1 ai (691 51 1*1® cititaat ii?( ilif ^laa 
i*ai iv9 1 

®taa?ta 0t*Tia *ti5i *tiii 0 f®»a 0^01 
if^ ®t0C« 0ri0ia fill 0(a0tf«ii0 I 4* 
100 99 a?%0ii 1(91 *tini0 40i?ii 9ri0t0 
91*10 0100 40? 9(510 *101 1013919 0*01 «l*0 I 
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^H5?i 

aiwi ’latati, c»i\ati af*j 

af®*i »iTw vta I ’ftsi^ca ( ^«> T- V 

n<if ) c?«f ^nas? >iiiai §«a 

■Btaw «itat» Brae’S >i’<< i 

n«rsti c«r«f ^fa«l 

?Mtr«^a ^aiaa 'Sfattwa w 9tfa'§ 

ttf'sa aa i «at •iTf'a ’aj‘it«T« 

^1*1 «?{« Jfftf't 4inrt>ta 
ffiia I ^tfat? a®/«i f«(»i ' a®i«Ta 

a?’^t4 itfaFsn*! atai «cia i «tatwa 

"icwa a’ta'l ^11 f itatwtaaia «» aaai 
«faaFart ajtfss »if9 ^raatfa*! i 

wf'aa atac«a ciatui fsaSi atsfi 
ff*F I *«l aa*! fliWF c5t*F, esa '« *!t«i a<*f>aii 
at^a atfawa i a^ata at^ai *tf i[tca ♦ti'ai 
at<»i ■aifits fan i *froF atcwia «aca cat»i at«F 
( aatia ) fawata fta i ^raai 

▼f^^t'eaa 4 ^ atcaja «ata aafl fi»» f a^ata 
f«atf a ataata «f^ra! ftta caa atai aFflfa'® 
ffa I a?atat"na acanaar aa acatasi icia 
awa r^a«f« a«>aa *(ca^ atai f«a1>la •stf'aii 
ata afaai fat^a afaai faatcia i ^(catcaa 
^aataa fafac® cata a aw attaia ata cafaca 
ar«ai ata i 

^a«aa aaafca ( ?i ) 

aaa aaaa ataaac^ ^afacafa® alatfataa i 
aaffta ^itcaaaata ataaarta «aa ^a fataai i 
fa» fafa a^aa acaFif ataaa^ afaaita 
ataa, 'Stata ataa ^if^^ta faa« atai ata 1 
'Stata ^'{[la aatfaa aaaa ata ataaart ^a 
feafacaa ftfaa a^atfia 1 atiaaaata aa> 
cataaa a tea wfta nmtcaja aaaa ^ea ataw 
caa caatafa caaiatiaa aaa« aa 1 ca^ata 
aitw caia <aa aaa atwa acaa 1 • 


caaatiaa a'SLta ata aiat aFfhi ataj faak aa 1 
ca^auaa aifa® ataj atai isa a«a faav 
atai at'ti fserat^a ataa 4 aaa ^ta^ta 
tata afaaa ata >aaf!aa ar«ai t* t? 

Ota ^a attaia «fa*i ataa 1 aitafjai at 
atftfiaaata >«? att^ia ataat^ fta 1 

f^ewttaa Saatfiatfaai ifl^atn atata^a cata 
afaca aitaa att 1 ataa ^aa atai -afatta 
^atfaa ir. a^aiaa acait aai afaai atta 
aaai ita^aaa attafSata ^a atfaa ®aa 
«aa aarta ataa ata afaa aa ««at ca c^tttaa 
cata ita atai atfaai ata 1 ^aai ataigia 
a^ai ata«arf ataaa ataa iiat atai ^attata 
«f«ti afaai ata afata aitaa 1 

«(tr« a'fa at^faa aata a -atataa 
«tcaa ata ca afaaa atatfaa, atata aitaa 
■stati at^Cta atatt« 1 ^t^ia fata«. ataja ^a 
at'^a 'afaafaa aratfaa aatia a ?v 
«inaa faa faa ftta 'atfata atatti 1 >at 
aaa fita caa atfaa ^Sta »• aa 1 aaa: ^fa 
afa attaantsttaa aaa atta attaa** ataa 
atia ataaarta afaa ^aatfaa afa a^* aaa 
atfaa faa 1 

aiaaat^a faa\» aat '•laat aafta ana 
afafaa faa 1 >«a» aiaaat^ 'Sita 4 taaa ataa- 
arta tfaatca atataaa: aaaita afaa atsUa 1 
aai <afaata i[ta^a ai aa atai aatwtta faaw 
ffa I tattaa ^ttata «aa 5 ta aa >aa 6 l ataaart 
«taa ata 1 t* ’ 1 * '•* '®t^tai i^aia 

atta atata ^tfal atia atta 1 atatat «ata 
atata ■afti atai aatta 4 at ^aataatu «tfa- 
a«a atwa aiif attf afa ^ amt ttaa afaat- 
faa I ataaa »ta aata ^afaata ataa atta 
afa? « afaai caa -aat ^taatfatta, atiSfa, fni- 
taa, aaatt, ataa 4 ifa aaa caa atPaaTa atai 
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« fll*!*! I 

’I'f'Hj ?t<il »1‘51 m? ^ff»ff'5 vs 

<lcw «itati fi '«#fl •i^n ?t<n f^«t4 

»H*» I »r?51 ^I'^tlfl 

>«»R >l«1 «fl'«ffl «ltc»lt5si1 '9 

^6*>1 ■*I?'S W I ■*t?t4 

'*f5t?»’i*i f«^s « c<rc"f 

5»rflV1 'B«ft» '«f5H =»C5iI I ®f3«- 

«»U’l 4l5f«l^ «IUS, 

c*i ^ ?t«n »Rw<i ?lc'5 flef'i's ?? I 
•ni9 «t«t^ 

I f^l 'St«fW ?t»l 5 

?(w ?'?5i *tc^ ( i<i' 

StfH ?ai»lt« ??l I *«sffs%® 
^fat ^ntf'J'ttit 'Stfaii »itB 

^C5 I ■lf*isilf'« f(Sl»|s) I «T?tWfl 

»ic«r ’K’rt 1 

*-h 

Vj4 taHT? C"!^ «ff *l^l« ?t«a ^W" ; 
at HHCM ^5 

«lf«^'«f\ HWtl OBTfW I 

^ssa alai 

’1C'? I 'eta*!? I'Bt^a ««ia«ic’i ’tcatfw^ 
aMUccn ^tc»ii^ >i"ntc« «S •ar.ai a^ai 

®ci I '«aa«n at^ta *«i>i »ifj3«ar i faN 
«»*^ltcaf f>twtnc’i 'itcatai 'aca’i fa’i»i 

"^^acsa ^fa’tf® fic*i*« i »\aa t«a «ta'« ’Stata 

r«»ii 'Bt’fla'rt *ia^ atc's 

»iPwr«rc» aa*ii 's w '•ac ^afaca> 

fwwaa *tiacai atc^ wr^aafac^ a’fai si^a ^a 
*t^ia ^ata at^j faata iii* 'afaatfa»i i 
>nwfe, a(iai*i, aaff (a<ata a'«’5i, faaT«’i,a aac 
at*»iflt caiii ) »a faia aT*n ( a^ata faiip 
aitaicaTai, awaf«i aac wai ) frata aw 


■ftaia afaai •aata ^fa® i a^«c«a a'j^ia 
’ta a«.aa acai atfait*! aiai atataj atfaai 
ac? Jiac ao ataaaa «tcafaa itna’tfaaca 
afaa« aa i 

waiatcaia aa*tca a«ta, ^ja^ ata’tsai 
««ac ataa aicaia araa'Bta vs-a a«aa acat »« 
faa I ca\caa aca^«ai aaa^a t«a -^ca a^tfa 
Ur's!!® aFfaaffacaa i ata®aa aaF aatcaa 
•rfiaiat facaa i * 

^" 5 ,aiaa « ^t'^aaa ’ 3 (^ ata‘i®ai <aac ataa 
cacaa 'sjataiKt facaa >aac ««it«a aiaa «ata1a 
>sir«4i 'afaai anaati^i Taalta atftc^facaa i 
ajaatcfea ^fa^fcca aa^ta?*ftaaa ataa ^fac^a i 

alia ><iac a«i»a i®i^c® waa aa 
aasjata aaaa aaattaa «ia af»5a «fa®a^ 
'atartaa =»faai c’fcaa i attcaa ^«ai«a hiatal 
'flaSlfa?® arajftaa acaai aatcaa waf« 
ataa aiaai aaca <«l aaawa atafatat •sifB®® 
faa I Ijgataf ca aarat* fafaa^a aa^tcw 
.’afa® wtatia® facaa •, 4fata atca •««- 
aflcaai ®H® ®caaa alc®a i • aa^ aai«ta® 
'fla? ataa ■aiacaa ^ifa^na 'Siata aiataj- 
^ faa I fafaafa aaifta aa afaatfacaa i 


• aa'c« itaatai ar« nfaaia'IFa faa i a* 
aatatw nan nfaca* aranfaa a<ta ai i atcaaataiiai 
am® ataacna rtcH? nata Ji? a^Faaintn Smtaa aca i 
atcaaatafa naaa faca^a «wtn ’j^, atal, ata? «?fa 
a«na aifanai «ra#« cataa i auaaatata a^a 
aaaataatn fafaa aai attaaa'ata atia nfiiajta 
arica ca^lrauia aistai ai > aaa ania atfaHai saraai 
nata aina •jatata ana i aawa s«i«c«f cn^i 
amuaa naaaftalca caifs aw aaaa «ia ai i aa:ni 
anaa: aftaai a atana naan natia atfanai ftata 
acaat ?atwa atfanai faq;* aica awa, catena «ffa 
aawa anpaa rtatfw i 



1 ] 

f’lVTrfTcj 

4t?f? r^K« ’T'SH’lt’l I f’iiaFNtrrsj 5Wl^ 
ni*i5i 4tw«t 5»r«5l «*> I 

fwtfir^i 

I <1 ®t?i ’iNfil'® 

??5i 4ti?t4 ftt** ’t^lapw '»«« »ita‘i ®t95? I 
*00 ^llw ?^»l'5H 

9t{*i 'Sr^tw® >5(^91 fH I 

>«? »f®CW« "tfv I f^ap 

stffirsj »tC9|>5C«I ■t<»T''3 ®’ltr<f ttf?*! I 
®f9t^ ««»I15t«I «Rt»t '>«t0 ^ 

®®3 ai^tUI, 

Jiiii®: ^riiif «ft»|5i ♦tf'et®’! ®r«'5 «ilc’m i 

'ii^ 

«« ®wir >itf«r5 95 I 

-«« 5«1a W515(15 9^t8 48 «« 

5«ta 95 I 4^1 5<%5 4^t9"l95I 5l5»tr® 

9915 5f*5 8159 I 4®'^8lC»l 9r»65 99W 
C9\9f9 9«"t5 "lt»|9 «f8ll« f9»I I C9^5r55<C'55 
C*I5 959f®5 9T9 3t955f I 9IC9’5C55 
4»®t855^J95 9f9® 81^5®! fs® i 

9t»l5 ^195 8(r5»tr« al95'<C8 8taF55 8159 I 
?8t8tiJ ai58t r99® 99 I »rf^ 99C59 5f«t5t*^ 
8C9t8 9t9^5 ^9185 9W •tf®® 95 I «0®t85 
5^C94 <J9| 5189^9 4t 9<9I9 859® 9^91 9195’t5 
^9* 8ti895 *55^8 ®t9tr99C8 8C9't9 9tC® 

^fs?® 81551 C99 « 8t9^» 8f58t9 8159 I 

4t ®1C5 5U995 8 819^9 ( 9M 995 ) 9f'Slf9® 
95 I 4t 9r9r»l® 51WI5 95^19* 8r59r®5 

919 9^5^9 f99tr9«J I H9tf9®( ®^8tC95 ®f5®- 
9rt5 99114# 959r® r9l99 I f99t9l55 919199 
9#C9 9491 9ih5 19 9#J8 f58® C99 4t9t5 
8f58t51®' f99 5r951 15t®8f59:95 f9C^ 
8t55tl99 I 4®9J^® 59 915J8 5l81 4t9tC8 
85 4919 8r5l®9 I 5n[55^ 8199195 8f59r® 


5t4®9 ** 

19158 41915 8lt99 4r89t9t9 ®«.95 ffC99 I 
f99lf9C®15 5185 8tC9 f5551t® t5f98 

9r5al88 f944Sl999 ®t5®5l5 81999 8159 I 
41915 f8f9® r5551 9#C® 81951 8tf9l® 9ir5 C5, 
®'^8fC9 994 «l5®5rt8%r® 91918 5l8I f^89t9 
f99 I 455IC5I 8C98 8f59f« 859 5I»1 rfC99 I 
81^9, 819191519, C9985t5, 98f9 451 5l8 
419C9 C5 989 ft’l 5181 4f®^® f99, ®t91 
8l9lf95l5 *l5fi*t9 959f®5 859 f«9 I 8l4l{5 
459 4®t9tf5« 5t951t95 8fr59®T f99 I 99U55 
894® ®8^9', f919<15l #591, I9l8 4lf® 

5tI»I5 9l999f® 8l4tl55 8r59f®18 85 49t9 I 
8fin«9 i 99®19 8 858# 5l8)95 «tr8 5118)5 
8^9 f99 I f91t9C9 9? 119115 C^l 54t59'^t 
5181 5185 8f5l®9 I f91 5tl8J5 9114 59'51 
451 8^5 9U9 59?1 5185 C9f9C® 91851 5tl® 
99C55 C9’l55 8 ^5®5 8^r,®5 lf89® 

9#5ir69 I ®^8tl9 9t#ft»I4 99C55 89991 

49r5® 9#5lff9 t 54919 99C5 C5 C99 59199 
9119 9f5f5® 9?I®Cf, 8191 415 5®t 5lt8J 

< C9\'^549, 81919, 99®#, ®1ir9f4 455 8< 
15< ) f5«V fi|9 I 4# 98 5U8I5 8189 518J 
8< 15< 951811 f69 I 

8< 15C<5 95 8® ( 4f5*n ) 5t8f 5r<® 
9?5lll I 

4l5l9 8f9W 5U8J5 8ri5 f559t9 ff8 I 
4t 5181 59 89C8 ^ 451 58 9115 8l5l91l9 
*|f59® 9?5iri8 I iflf 5l8J 8r®»9 8f5t8 
81 , C8t89, C8t98 598# 4lf® 5181 C9f9t® 
91851 9t#«l 9f81t9l9 9915T# 5t81 f519t9 

fl9 I 

991518 f99tr9®J 58, 9#1ci 95C9t8 999 
8159 I 41915 f®l51®1l55 9W 9W ®4l5 f59l9 
5181 ®lf851 9ff5iri9l 88195 #15 ®15C® 
811 C819 ^89 91111815 4f®*l 95 91# I 9#- 





^«,»lfl ^C»(>? 

f^i»it*( ntft« I 

■•»t’!l1«BI ctNC' 5 ♦If'ejl I 

>«| ^•1?« «tC»I ^5? 

CWNl® *fl^ I *«t ’l»»l 
?T«i« iffitj 5?Tc>i ??5t« I 

®f?in 

»!»(« 

»(t»ici, ?f»8tcH, ♦t«ft?, «it«r^fl « 

f<r#lc», is«f*i «tw, 4 'I? <i®>i«c»i 
'Stf^il »it« 

«t6l5| 5t*^«n« fi*! I 

r«H « ^fw« »it*i «ntf«i«(t'?f 
^t^tff*! I lSt« 4^1ir»f ’WJ'BtW C>15i 

^«rwc*t 4^ ^twn *l'5S? I 
♦It’HM f^ttw « C»I’)’I1 ^«RfW 
vfjw •»tc’»*ii ^ v.%V9 *tt»i 

ittww? ?t«ri wi 4? n^u ^tntw 
*lt*l’»«*t?l ^f«I*l’®J »lt« ’fW I *lt»I?t4l- 

ftjrts *l'5«? ’ll? 

f«»ll 4’|it«"t 

fv fi»i I 
cun’**! 

»i^wi*t 'Btfta »«f95« f^rcaft I 4? 

«'8Wi I (>) ’ll* ’« ’^tr^^i tjc itt'flw ( ^ ) 
« 4^1 ( ® ) ’jant^fs^ 

(8) «!«'* I 

srtfev, arJJWCT 

filf*l^8l Itlicfl itCT'S 

fti»i ^tis« ^ni< CTftcw •ti'eii mi I 

^4WI l^ltsf ltl'« lt*«m 


*tfll IT! I 4t «n aiwif flWl <511 4m 

>«»i«r fiif»tn ififitc« I 

4i« cl'twci mw »CT n in- 

ifH’’* ?|ittf I «if«t ^-Thi lira ifi 15^ *i 
4m «>4 •rat’^c'B ^ti'amli itwtifav mifi 
’ilfi r»»i, «t?i ntfma »itii iTi I 4l w 
ci^iai 6a wtifia m ‘ ilwa a's.’njrtii 
tTa«ai wi Cl ia»i famrat ifHa ilitca, 
•atm «t^ .Srfaitria 5|a 8»tci i 

»ftf»i»1ii5 fafiia fmiwi If^a ilta 
atiairti aiaa itaaij 4tfma mu ifi i 
4la*i lfa?a ifmii mfia i 4aitfii 
mi ’fHi?i, ^aitfii iti iitmi I 4l || 
c^mrniH full fi?a atti aiia i|it« ; 
mala ita mill fima mni i 4| ia*i 
fill! '?tii ?tii am*rt 9 ’umi ficit^f ilwa 
imiti finfsa ilii itia I 

iicihawi 1511 Ilea itaai iici ii 
w(am f^n ifiwta laii iti i itiatfilfa 
icill^^cii 4ani catfia fifiial iHmici 
^miHa aiiti atiairti itaaiii ®c«i an 
ililii I 4| f»if*| <?: m ata catfia iliffii i 
aa:»ii fimcatliii Ifaitiai i ficitiatfei 
atiaic^i ifia *ftiw I151WJI fail 
fii, atm fafnia afm funn i inw ii- 
itcii f5fa8.ia fefiiii atiafiiilt fafiia 
afin fiitiii I faa «fiii auitfafia 
ifaaii iim I 

iiti\i atiaaatatiii atiaai 4m afti 
lifaijiitit itatviwi fi^ia fiml ISnfcii 
nica iitmici atiairti aiaii Siitsi afitm- 
fia I attaaatattii afamt iisi itamfi 
miti atia acii fiiil fafiia atii i 4|i*t 
aifinai ciicai iti man fiilif i 

atwaatatcii niJiJqitfia fiiifa mi 



( J . I 


*tc«r*if«i f»r»twa at«- 

WiM c*»i nt'aairfc*!*! . tauaa !iT^ 
CT’itffft*!, cwl>atai>l « ftr«Nr>jaf»i^ i 4 $ 

aifa'Bart afi9*j 1 tfanTa f*if^- 

atcv wai '«<» 

•ffjic's •itai fta I c^^iffRtna ’lala 9 ifs- 
f5« I f4^ ^*n* ?t«!! ^ faa«,>i’rn«f 'sifi 
*nw I 

Alta'S «ta'®ta ai«'s'a 

ttmwt'ti C«l'ti5*a 5tt^ tftat*! affai'sfti 1 

c*tcJff3F»[, *(f»fraaj( I *if9!rafi:>n 

*ia ca CM’? wta^a fif’taai ’fftattf * 1 , 

'iffta »ftaftNc'5fat>i 1 

ca a«?tcaa ?«t« f^fnaai affa- 

•itn ?:c<ta faaa, ^aitaj ftcatreifen^ f«8 ^ta 
M« cMC’fa mi fa^ar alai rwt? 1 »taa^ 

c*i»t»M 'Statcwa all ca aaf»i a ar aiw 

asfaaicf if, c’fatf 4a*r faMt«f aifii 1 

'«iU»i’?«H«Tiaa aaaa aaatafa^ ciaafM 
'Swa ^ta'safcia ca raaai f»tf*jaai atfaatfitM, 
"stai la at«f «faai aia^Ta awfaf^ alatc* 1 
fa'aiatata, fa? ita, ^ifaat*i, aftata, 

wttata, '•I <ff 5 ara •, ai cmw ata 'aafa- 
aif5 1 

airta arcaja aaafl\^tta ca aaai c»ia» 
•ta« faaa% fafaaai ’?raaiiia, ^atcaa acaj 
47«a aj¥t« »ffa »tafa« •ta'sarta afa« 
niaata. Mtai *traaa acfe att 1 

^a ajaa ca aaa ^^caa? wtacBa ata«a 
a"»i^ «aj a^iaa ■sfRta ^raaTcia, ftatcaa 
aiai cafafltcaa aiaraaat^ aBfaw, ftffa, friafa, 
aaf^, cita»i, anata, tr«ai faaffa *aaf 
iitiata ata afacaa afafaa 1 

'Btaaaifa atarvi aaiar ca aaa <aa< 
cataa caaa caa^ afaataai afaatficaa, ataai 


aatatai ffaitaa a«fv«i faaai «ata afaata 1 
>at aa« caacaa ata aia^s atrs^a i)’? atfawia 
atatftca tf»aa»ca wraa^a ataaai aitcatfsw 
a^atta 1 • 

«ta«arffl at««a aaca ^staa atfaar af-icaa 
•iitatsi I <j[*taica as ca^a afaaiaat stacaa 
ati« ataaa sfaatfscaa 1 'ttafcwa 

«ftaaitaa aaa ?«t« fafaaa afaai 
atfaai faatcaa 1 4 * aaa aai a«tc« afa«a 
4ial6« a?au* 1 at«taa auai- 

sataua ^fas ■af?at*aacaa ^lasaaiaaia 
aa^ai ^?jaatacatai i aatafa ^latfaa s* aa 
a^iifcsa aaa ?«iiaa aata a(«ai fait« 1 
•at aata ^aa ?«ta aj'^s Csfas tfsatca's 
«aa ®ca •ais^a atacsa atasai af»fal 
states I 

, «n?ta atat-sa ata^a aacs fsaaa ^sfas 
•irMlfas caaesa faaaa aafaa sjaiata 1 >at 
faa»a caaesa ata ?aifaa, ataf 4 ae 
«ftittatafaa 1 aiatfaij acia wian •asas aaaa 
’jia^ tRssia asai ascaa 1 t 
tsfaa afaataacaa aaa a«f9 ataj vtfsatiaa 
■Slat a^tca^i «t»ta 1 '« 9 a<caa aasiia aatata 


♦ Catalan* aa< aiir*»a alc*a -at aas aaal 
sfail ati* aatia '»’fl *ftatcaai aiifiscsn 

atWa aa aw 1 (>) Kit-sias, (;) Imlika of Mckhs- 

thenes and Arrian, «) iVrIplus of the Krtliyrean sea 
(8) I’tolemy’s ( ieo^jraphy (t) Alexand<M's Invasion 
(%; Ancient India as described by oilter classical 

writers— 4t asa isfiti •*« *fiiar«a 1 

t sRtat afos 4^. at»fac>ia ??tHm aca* 
fsnnww *•'*' *ftiirs’i I lf«»ta >nw 

fBihBw sfBSt? twit’* as s?tai caisB’f 

afBCtf sftesesa 1 •«»<nacs fa, fa. afiwtn 
csBtWS «S sf* fajBta 1 







t «’>! <('0, 


<*>»«« f«*i. «tft5 

•tw® I 

^f»i^ 'ifaatwv 

4> aw? '■iTtItPSJI 4»lf??t^) I 

a? «f?'5t? ?T«’F’it? 

•rtt? ; a? 

>i?iirt»ifi 4r??5 >it?t?i *tt'a9i fa«tc6 1 
r?^*5l»rnw? aw > 19 ? ast^? wT?^?t<? 
?t*^^f'8'» ^?at? *(<i9rf5a ’tf%« fl?H5 ; 

?ta#??f ?5 ftf <r^ >!?« 

f»iH?i ?'8?tt« ^51? ^i?'8 ifaata 

?^?Tl« I 

^?JJf 4?^ Jlf ??t*J HIJIV 4t? 
af?afa>? ft%4sia>nw? 4?fi® ?«.»i? 

^taasf ’fr9?trew=t 1 ^t?tw? r»ifa« 
aai at'Q?! ra?iia 1 f^n^iw? ar-eJi 
<8^??^ 5»ac??i af?gt4’»?c?? af?- 

aaf« ?'9?i£« 4^ a?i ?9t« 'sifa 

acita^? ac? 1 ^545^^ aw? f-jw?® ?«.a? 

ni? faa '8t?«?rt ^taaa wt?«- 
arf? nr?^< atw 4t?a 1 4f?t? aai 

^«iw ?ta«ta«r 4t£« 1 


* aif^ilCT? 4W ate^tsn 
«w I aiftiw a?l«?c? ?? 1 

CTW. iFtaw 4^< mtacsfa f^ftre 4| mfw 
^flittfitaai ?lw c»il«:a 

•▼ta TO? I «i«;nw f??, f?»i? 4?< c?r? v 
rttw ?W?w «¥ta ▼£?? I ?«t«ft m«» ff?cf? ?4- 
«?w f»«4?a?. TO? TO? a^?t? «st? ?n? I f«r? 
4 ^ ^f??t? Swc« ^i?!?!?? nfiiac? af® 44 - 

a?a ?« «tw?i TO4 4f??tfiiia? 1 f?*4a?. aw? 
«w? |l?if? ?w?i? atcf I 44?if? fill atc«? 

f», 4»«(if«? 4^?t?4#t ’«?i%?a I f?»i a*M? '£?aw w 
aw %?Ka? aaa ?wtwi w^atw w(??ttfa i w?tat alww 
wawa 4m?ifa?i\f?« ?<iiw! 4t4^?t? 
acatm »i»t? wtl-wfaw? aw? ?«?#t 

?W?t? wfti! 4WM wRi?t«ai 


fcoi ^lua wrt??w%? ?naataai 
a^fssaa wc?a 1 ^,aaataa« araa «t?« 

I 4? ^ii»aia? ’^isa® at«tj a?,a? ac? 
aiifa aft'^l? laaataaa ^? '8t?t'« afawt? 
ataa wc?ai •af^'y aa?-a£?i af%a? ?ff??T 
caar '5t?'Bai< ataaa wr??tffcaai 4taca 
f?aa caatw? f?a?a aT«?i ra?tt5 1 'Statia? 
ata catcaaia, t?a 4?ia?fw, ?(a- 

?«faf?, c?Wa 4?? ?ia jlfafa 1 ^ -atw? 
r???^ wt?^? ?taf a aaw 

atfai^ at?i at? 1 

s?aa ^t?aj arsi? f.aaata caaaF 
ai'sl® at? 4aaa ^aaata caa4 afacaa afaa 1 
'8f?t? ata aat??'*lt 1 ?ta'5ta ata- 

^ca? aw ata'sai^ ataaa at? a 1 aat?»%? 
faa?ta '8t?^°1? ?taf ta? aa'sfa aaw atcatsai 
att« I * 

atfe’la 'si?ia? sfaata at!?, afa?i 4t?ta 
r5?aia tjfa?) atfataf? 1 ?5i ?at«f 1 fa?} 

ataaatfa aw? ?fafa??4l wfacs atwat?! 
4tflfii iifvata atfe I a«7« «iai? fafaa a?^- 
c«(i ?tar???a°t ?ta5?firat 1 ?f»8?fif^? aa- 
atatw ?t»f???a1 ata® tfaatia? awif^ 4?t 
faf^eti? aaatatai 1 fa? ai>at? r?f f% 
faaaa*t? aaaa aaaa at® 1 r«t? ’i?»a aaa? 
a^ca 4? aaa fawa^ atta's «?« ?taa? 
^at? a?i a«a 1 

• tfa?> attfc?? tfaiica fia? at?»i caata? 
f???M? at?t«af a?!?t? «?a alatiai aaiaa'ft? 
r???^ saciuii atca? a$f t«??f(ra a?fta alatta 1 
tawftatfaata caaa « aaiftitca? toc? ca?«i 
?taaf? atcatfsa al?ica ®tai acfi «t aaa to 
?« fla ai?w? aaiat? f4®« afaa alatia » ataws 
rt, aata, atfaai, *?a?. a aifrttta? atam 
f???i cafata at«?i at? 1 



»R<fr! ! ] 


I 




sfiiw, (««i!*t?t»f« ?t«»t tfr-fi *fr«6J( 'Btaw?! 

"lt»IS|»jf% ffWS? 1 5«<»V-iS4* 

'tfff? ■tf’isi’i't*! I ) ^wfa® < aicf 
?t<»tc?fl 6ffl« ) 5?C« 

*tT9i »it« I 

J*5» »ltr5r5Tfl ?6Slt5 

^tsi» ^«ti f*ir»i^« ’«ii« I «trv»i 

>Itf?C8H *(C« mJI « If ST« "fsi- 

wM ®tai'54 «fwi’ii 5»a»ifw?r =8tMl 

«c'®j^ 5T«f’i® «Tw «i5 ^1 BH't’in 

8t«Bfil® ’»r'9l'85J I (At >1^*1 

Ol»l« '5«JJ flflfHC'S »lt51 »lf9 I 

Wlfl I SlSsfllC?? 

8t>l1 ’Bfilfll »1t«^ Jit*! 

'««r5Tll>fl 4l«f?9 >l?ai? ^fssfl^sr I «t6- 
6T?‘tC>ra ’ff«IT« »rMI C5l«m SWfl 

■TI^T?t*r ?U>11 

’l’»W •St^tl <6*11 ^6f, '5t5t8 *»!’» 

Pf»I I 'ITCH 8B«»I ?t«’i'5aTC«J 

*fiw ?fsi ?TiHi«r9 Bfa® 

^tStWE I 

'Bt8««c^9 ’Ilft'51, Itai >A^< 

« aJii 

wfsrBfl »i*r»t'5 '«a? a^cbc® i 

r»« <A'6^>i^«i '*l<iis« ^a»nri( 5jisi afa- 

*iw I »iww II® 1" >tw ’ll!- 

®T»i fai®\c’Ri t(^aicg I 'SI'S®® 

faf®® I f»ir®»® «A®? I 

vtai® «f5')*i ^fars >A®< ®ji ®nwi i ai®- 

’I’lt® ®1^1 

«ai«r^s SIC® I ®c® ^®i®\c® «lflsi 

nfifs ?®®® 'sac fafs.ff®, »f®i 

%n®® ®i I 


c®ifa® f®Na ’ll®! a® fa?® *« aaftc®®! 
®ra® «itaMj I c®tfa® f»if® atat'St’Fni i ^t«it- 

c®a ®?®t’i’i 'A® 'Si®i3 r»ir® I «Tfl®at®a «it3 

c®!® ®5f& r»if® c®ir®® ®raai ■asif®- 

?»c® w’ffaw® 'Si?ta ®casi at? i ®t®^8 ® 
aicaa a??® at?® fi®tf®f® ®ts "A® 

caia^^®s t f8c®ta faal 'Stts faf*it® ?»ir® 
fi«8® c®tfa® afaatc® i ®K a^cas ®ta® 
alst 5'5[< caiai i •tfagt®®?® 
01 ? )|Ai«i RR®^! I f®? «afa®t!i RR? fa®i 
f6i5, ®ta*iai '®aai ®Rra «aa^®ti's®t «tn 

c^iR® ®?stf®ai ’®fa®t?i faaa RR? Rat 
’jct t*,®^ caRc® ’it®3i ata i ataaai atai- 

3*t«: ®t9'lC'fl as® I 

®f®a ®tai® sit® c®iR® RRa awt? 
aaStw®! ®fa® I 'A »itfi9 «ica® atats c®tR® 
RR '»itfa?« alstia', ®fa®c® ’®ta« a?ca 
aRsi ®3ai ®5i an i f®« ®®9 ®tac®a c®tfa® 
RR a®a '®fa®®3 ^t»a%a i ?? a®5i aj^ 
aRa ®i9i® sit® aa® RR? ?? aa® aaaa 
®ca®i sitBta aw a®i«i8 s? aasj aaaa ®c®®i 
sitBla wa® catfa® RR ^®9 ®tai® ^tfaf® 
a?aic« I 

«Aaa «ta^a st»®iaa c*ta ^atatiaa faaa 
®tiatf8® a?i®w I stt^a ®tac«3 ®awj ata- 
ajsi affa?® atstcs i >[^1 a?faa i ®ts®ac?a 
a’^ita®) sti6ia laji s'^^cata ®i®a« ata i <a? 
a®>i aajia aa?® ata ®t?taa i siaa ®a?fa 
<A5 a®a aaii faa^a fia i ®ts*t5 «fla?l? ®r®® 
at® I a®icaca ?? a®?! ®®« ?,fat® ®faata 
4iai sia^® aSatfita i ata^t®, 4t®, a®i 
st®f« faia'^aa ®t8®ac? ca aa® lari sibR® 
®caa, ®\ata® ^wa-nfa ^fa?® aXau® t 
s? aa® ajri aiat ^t® a^Jt? aastca®i ®®s i 
-A®* ®T^a ataaijcaa® c®a c®a 4t® I3«a 









^ ^ w '*t6r«i'8 ^ftntrfi*m I 

?an ^t*n»*t i jk?®, 

srt’n], ♦in*flv a^t's stfn «w? 


^tf* ^w^ti ^iw 

aft ! f«fst*i afa anwa !— 
%rBUfl a*<t?'5 afa sat <ita i 
^f«(tfl ann >ift *<Tt5t a'tn 5ia5(-au»ii'» i 
cai*i fwflj aa?t« IN’ 

^ss in^-^ca af»ni-fta5,— 

a^f csasn atfa lea safii’, 

f't»5cat(*l a»isca •tw ain i 
ft* atf* ^ift c’ets 'St' <fl« ^eit^fa «ft', 
ft^Cn W’t «s asti ; 

caws aftaffial anstJ an^t aaal 
Ml ftstHcs i 

'9 ®aa aNsatti staai cMft«i 
aifa aat’ifl st'tuc’S ^»fasi i 

•Sjafatjaf Jti? cai^t i 


f^a»r5 am I 

< c’rtftiafl*ata*t«'ai-S(#5f«ia asit i ) 
f^ftsts fMtasta ’jiJHarti w^st aftes 
5a atMi ftJtTaJca^s caaric*' si»si 
I 5fftffta Ptftn fa cfftws r *iPm, 
ffai CT fti’t a««l caa, C*il 


ftiat ca^a •;▼,— teas *r« 'ja,— at'it*('ii •ja,— 
ai^i9 "ja ,— ’Tt’ii sill— »iwn *it?-asft art,— 
fajsfiaa aaa ^asiai a^ea, ♦I'atca, aftfW, aica 
f^si» at<iata I ^ caa, aai'ja ft^fa '?[fta- 
caa, aitaaa, aaraia catfa ’lataa ats 
a?^9 ^a atatca .sftai %«a aftat cataia aapa 
I atai \ fa ftata, a<ta ^1^ ! ca faa- 
faaai ftai'si aaa a« aa faaif® aaft® aata 
aa« fta a# aftama, al stfa, fafa aa faata ! 
ai •tfa 'itata ^fa aa ca^ai i 

«5a ^sRa aia caafata a ataassai i 
^taai a faataata aiaasaai acaai taafaft 
aaaa atiaa. wfiaa aia 
««far» « *Taat«i caafnfa ai^ faata a aftai 
aa ’Iftai aifsata aa al i 
at<a, ^j»l ftaraa cafla -aa aajaaaua aafta 
a Jiaifta awja ®f6t?K ^atat?« ^■laaaca 
afSwa n#ia atafaa ca, aai’jcM aftaitil 
cata^ffa aiaiaia atfaai, ^aia faaiaa asa 
afaatw nffea alai faam i aaa: aiafUia 
aiaaasat? aafaa afaai ar^aia 

at»i aics I aiaaasata atacaa gaa aftai 
4afa«. aata ca aaam «atfaa ataiif, atata 
^a?ca ^fs^rtai ^fataa afaia, faart 
■jcaa f^iataaa aiacaa a taa faata caa *i<- 
ataita a4taa fftcataa aiftsi, atatta aaatiaa 
aa ^a, taNa a a(aa aftai caia \ \f ataa ! 
'Stfa atlas «i#ta aia faaiaa faaifa^ aai cata^a 
a aTt'atJiata aaia aaa faaa faaha aftai 
aiaatara aata i an, aaata atfnai caftai 
aia,— catata ai stcaa «ta^a, ata catata ai 
faniniaa ^cia ^nnnini ! catata ai faniaa 
fnatfaa^, ata catata at caafafa awaan j 
aa ^ lataa aftai "ja atann ^aaiain 
aataatn aftatw, aai aa amiaa nataHNia 



ftsiftin ajpri I 


-fin 1 i 




oit sufjcsr? ^ua 
, «t»i ^f»ii'5 *11:5 ? 

ft’»l»in’a «S’«^i— Nf®s ca^? 
ctfe® I at f^«lt® »i’(^®tat%5 *i1't ^f?5i, 

aw ®fat»i, f^fes . ’i«c*i «ti® 

fat®ij ca%a ®ia ®Rr >!N® cwwai faf®« 
'9 <ti® ?a I >i^f5?a®ta 

•f'5® 'a«> ’ifafat ® rafeaa'T 

T^Wta 7iitf«® 5^*1 ®a‘ti4l i aa? 

a^i-^a-wasrtfwa %m ^»«fa i at 
na® ’a’l ® afaai, 

®fiii»i— acJi ^«r^®9i ®5i^® 

« ®a5S)icat4t ft atai 

^t£® I §31 *i«i*ia §®i»i a®5 

*ta ®f«ir « ®C3 nf«®5 'jH® ac5tc®«^*i 

® »iit^i»)tN5Ta ’»£5it?[a ft 

?» I cnwfa caf^a f® ff r®® ?a, 
®n*> a® ®cwa cit®! atai 

®ca I ’iiT’twrfxiafa m?! *IW f n ®r»i 
aw ^ata a« fa^< ®faai c"rf®i ’iftt® 
ate® ! 

aatt*! ra«ta ®ca— fsaafaf®® atata, fi® 
aafa «'fr® « aaaia, ®l%3tat atfaai 

ai^f® ®ai « ®§®aH cafaai, t«aa *ifaat»i>»a 
aca "a^rt aca*t if® affaai §ct i aa< aac3?f®i 
CTi®®^, ®®«ai® « faa'fa^ aa® aaa ai<a^ 
®»«®i ® rrtawatfaa atcai §asa m fafna 
fa^a aifaaai aa® §^c®a afaai aiatfa® 
aa, aaa arafir® a®ft®ta afaai taf®«a< afar- 
af®fa aaa aat® t®®®: fasai ®nic« ate® 
®aa f® ®raa^5^a aiataa c®T»tt ai afac®a 
caaiaiaa atai ate® i fa^a ®a ®f®»a ®faai 
®ta« §tt ®ttaiaa ®fac®— aai®ta ®*®®(faa 
§®a® aaan vaa* m -mat atai, ®ataca 


?aa*!* a’ataK ® faa® aftfai ®t§, fa®, caaat® 
■a’^f® ata®ta®®<®ia a%® ft aa i ®t»ta 
aa taaa a»6Tt® c®taai ®ta« ®aaa att®, 
afa® ®ataia §aL®^ ®t®ta ®i® laaF® ata® 
■ataca ®tfasi §aaf® atcaa i ®t atcaa §cf ' 
r®aa^a ati® § ® f[faa cafacat® 'Saff® "W 13f 
a"aa ft® catf®® I ®®:aa faa® <*tatfa« ^ta 
c®ai, 'jaTat«®fl faat® «aacaa, ® ?ata af«« 
faatt §a® fa r®fl ®fa r®8t caariaiaa aa ai i 
tat^t aia faataiaa ®f®att?i «ttaa i 

a®®: “faataa 4i®f®a -a® aai r 

®a® cal^frtia at ®®a ®t® 1 ta ftfa atai ai®, 
®tatt cafai® aitca i c®tat® ®t®a aa^® 
cmat® ?c®a aai®, caiai® ®®fa aai®, :®tat« 
®®«t®a aai®, ata c'»tat® at ®®f® ®®ta 
aai® ®ca ®ca t«®®: nf®*® caiaai aw atia, 
caa c®ta ^fafi §®Hat® aaw ®®?® aa r®a®ta 
c®tai aifaai aat «T®f£a ?a®at* atfa atfa atattai 
aiNatca ! "<*% fa«ta fafata ®atf® ®a?fi 
f ®atfa caa ®tafa ffttaia, ^tafa atfaww, 
®iaata ?at® ®iara a® a'aatca ; ®tata awa 
afa®® §ca®t ®Pac®ci cafaai, ^rfwatw acaa 
5 :ca ^ata ®faiii af§c®if !" 

®tac«a ‘f^sfai at«t 4tr®fafa aataf® a§ 
®t»§wa ataa ®tc® ®ta®atfa^ atafafae. ate® 
caaia faat® ®r®ata afaai- 
anfat*i «0 •^taat a'stf® ®tatat 
aiaatw §a4t® i ca® aca 
atafafa®, atfaai, ®ai ati® ttfSai ®atw 
®Tfai® aa i ataftrf®®, faataa caaaa fijita- 
aa<cac§a ®® at® « fawa®t^a 

f^facaa 5aiaf<,®rta «t®i®jaia faiKa i aaR 
c®taf® ai «w ®aaa a^i®a ^®taa afaai 
carat® at fafa? aaafw ^aaaia «taa ®faat, 
aai® anrf®i afac® ®fat«, aa §aaa catf®® 







<fCTn '^r«i*^ ^f?ii, »nit 

I C’^ ft*( 

{fl«i*i<r •ttw iljtci, ^«fi >i5»ii 

•iwvfw <«* «. c«*i*ic«fa ■a^fa 

cln*t #r*i¥f'Bi «•• aft»i aval's, 
••• fapifra «!fa» ^ «^w i r»i >«ai5» aii<B s. 
at*»i atli« sfi ailceJ, ca*i’ii'?t ■acaiatta fa>f»- 
afa» ataf«f*rc'8 »»traai as i 

^W»a afiiai aaiatif cnt» 
aaflca sta s«i5 1 

wiafef»i«^anri*iuaf>iTO'»ila iias? ’»'Sia si^t. 
ata I afafaf*ii«a at«i*ita faf«« «»i5fa ajaaia 
'9 fafsiiil cai'?^ >i'^a c»itc^a >«? '«(«{asr aaitai 
*ifwa! flai atta> i at^Btatcaa ai«»(ca caari 
fafw »it«t»trai» 9 sitata’^ta «ii ica nf^s 
ca^a ^taata aff® taf«9 caala Satsa 
<A9 fafwi >iatca"t aa, ataNhC'S 'e^*t 
ai*»i <a%a »ttaa«i •Tf«a aatcai 

fl a?ai ati^ i va’»faca» f'sai^laai 49 
a»ta •»)5» -9 ’ftaiaatfa* aw 

atai ^faai *ia ar^iwca, ^ta atw aiw 
ai ai**iattw •*J5» a^faai 
a^faw •, ^nafaw ca*iiwa "ifi ai aa^ai 
faat^ta ai»«ta tatfaa aajf^ i»<t»iata *tfaai 
«aaa it Tiaa §«ca| fata ^iSai ^aia waaia 
^aia fa»« *afaai awtai's »afaww •, >«*i< 
faf^wa faai aa%a*i aafa aia, atata faraai6l, 
atc» cafav, « ac< a^ a? latfa? afaai 9 
awjcf «a^ <«¥ft ca^ajfafat^ ^a^ta ?fa ^aw 
#faai >«a« viaai Tiicaca ?taca^ 'atafa* 
^fam, itiat^faiaa aaaiataiia, a's^ awaca 
%ai ^fawci I 'ata caatat fat aaft aacatia 
aat^ai na faa cai^ ii* v*ta afaai a at^* 
fajwa atn a^vaiaaca ^faaita ^99t 
afacvn i 


atar»fac«a fata faatataa atataa ajtfaai 
*lif ar»6ia aff^a faf's 4ia« ^atiaa ata 
Rail I tata fita <ftwa i 
wt?(iNt!' atafafac«a 5f*ai<aa^ f^4 
®a«iai atta «ata« afaai, 
faaifafca jSaia a4ja -aaia aa^iaa faata 
ataawa atifaat atfa atfa atatata ftatf^ i 
'Btfa faata a^^arta atfa atfa Sttaatfa 
cafacs a'§t acataa i ti^a a?ca 6t'«at acai 
aaai ^a fil« fataa%aia afa^a 
tsta cafaai, atfa^ttaa asfa'B cat f^atfa* 
afafa^ caa fafai ataa aatfa ‘fafa aata’ 
atwia aai aca aw i ei Wttaa at^fawtit 
«1^a caaa caW?T ata, a«i ; faf ^tttttfeu 
afa^ia a'^a^a, cfiaat cfta^at at ati 
atfaat^fa cafac^ a^ a^ 4tata(fa ^4 wcaa 
®fa fl atat atia i 

I6att«iaca caaa «tga afaatta at «a.aa 
as, waat ^a^tata ?ataa ’aaaicaa's ajaa 
ait^'tta ft atat aua i faataiaa faataatai 
afaat aaa aa^ aaa atatatat «aaiaia atatfa's 
at«i Plata's aa«taia ^a'f^fa atfa'® ®ca, 
«aa caft®®*^ aawa ®afaa®t f®ta *a® 
fa®t4 watfiat® afaa® atai ati® i ® 5 afa, 
*at 4tcaia a#a afaaia ^®i« ^fa® .; aaaaia 
aw afafa® a4a atai ati® i . a^atw 

■aaa "^rtjtwia aaffta ale® -af® afaaiia 
afa aticafaai 4tff®a itatf aaa ®raai feci ® 
wfafai® ait« alat ac? i <fla? atatat «al ®ila 
atafav ffa® atf caaa ®r*ai .S ftia aafta 
aia, ®Tatai 'Staawaaica aw« alat a®«a 
®ttaa ®ala ®aia af®® aa i ftatt «maa 
ftca ftw aac®a ®tft 'Sttf'lTa atl ® aa* 
aaiat aiuaftafa -itaa 4ti®ta fl alat atwi 
f®a« aftc® aa aa® ^ tatia® amafaara 



«« 1 ] 






*<t« I i»i ^'<1, c^’ttwt c3»t^Cl5( ^t*ns 

H'ft, mil, emu •mu fismi, 

wi ci^ milt mtwr4m 

itm itii, «iim liii 'sma m’l, ma 

11 m’^, mtiifaamwa ^ilii 'sita i«:t fismi 
» 

af«u« I Rmta •a^aa tScam milwa •iti' 
mmtf'8^ I mi'ta ifaatllata tata •twii 
??i«^anar«ma m «aicaj fitcia 5#ift 
na^tcim •rr^stil « eatii'C’aa i casfa^ai 
itaa mi f^fiai, em'w nfmi ^tii ma iia -, 
■am rji: TLas *aia 'gfiai iK ^<, t'li « 
mfti itai, laciia ’i»ici miai^m iiai 
•ta I 

f^ai imi nri ntSai « mm c*it?ttai 
®®ti^fi ifama ma •, iia caititfi itai 
mi«a 'if? 1 ^fimmica C'*tifi'» 

ma I lanca ati f<rai '^fi israai 
1^1 a«fi ma i cm la^att ia ia mi mitm 
liatfi'aa ma'^ii Sw® ate® mii i 
ma aci aci i[it ^ai fi?ftai cn ifama 
ana I *fca aai mt a? atai m®tifi ifaii 
atci mil, 111 mil mii fit ai^ ifama 
i»i arfiai atfiai i^ata ma, aai f%1 ft? 
•faai *ia«fi fl^ii mfiai wm ma •, 
ma ffta itfai a i»i m^afi na m ifaat 
c^aifaiia 2?fii mti i if,ata faita fiitl 
ma I atmi *ta«fi '8»i atai cm fitai 
tm afiai '•atii itai ata, aai aiaa caciii 
a(t*tc?a itita ^iia fafttai atfaiatii atiii 
imtu caa I aiit mmw i^«? naif*! 
*pata mat asfaai caifiiiafisi ai mm;s cifiai 
m^a^titi caisf ma » n«a latfi^iaifiv 
laiifi aai a« ati« imitia ^4® iti« 
mi®, ?ai fitai ?i mfarai ?tiTa mmfii 


liala cata?? ma l frtJimil fermentiUicm 
( m® ) ma« a'tci, laifit® ®f?t®tr? maa 
®a®: aafei aca c®fiai f®a«.ii «? ma •, 
aai mill mfaai ’^ai i fi aaifi tia® la®, 
ma a®aTa cata®«r ®faai, at»fca faa'catmatt 
mt? ®faai catfefa? ®faai iwtii mtlai atw t 
6T’a flSi« miaa aat ca?ttai cafac® *f® 
aimaa > aaatfi et’a umaa am laiii 
mi® I m’a an? at emtaf?* m®f»a} 

ai ferment, 111- >11 aa Slat i"f< fi'^a ®ia I 

a®« m®fi»ai if® maatii isft® aa i m® 

I f.Minentati.>n ) mfiatlia ifail? Btl^ll® 
atitma fiai ais ®? ®faai fia^tami 
®1?t®if? at?fi 1 mif ®faai atm aa i 

laita I 


^•1 I 

1® 1® a< 6tfi’ 
imaii ®ai faita 
fi® fi® 11 ma 

1 ® ®ta at®tl faita i 

fa’i fa?: ata caa 
aariai ®i iit iti® 

®fa ata— ^mta 

aratfai® ftafai ati® i 





I • 

Ilf ’»f»rc« Art’ll 

Wtl JWI ; 'BC^ ^<>lfCT 

^««i ^i«rt»ii cfi ^r*ii« ^f?i |[%, i.-v 
»j;ial « ^ai faitiB ^t, ^*i Nr* 6 ^ i 'B’R c’l^aa- 
ra»a’iat’» c^ar aifaai «Wa atfafwa'a 
fwt'lt ca a» afqai ♦tfafs's fs*i Btai «atl ^ai 
5 ^« I cTii ^5 'fla? 

acvf 4«t cntH srt?t«« ^ta ; c’tl aficBiiia 
at«i»i'^ta ^tata ^awi’aiacara la ilsar 

wfaiTim istetfas Bfaai i 

•awawtla Pi'Bfaa =i-®faic<»a afea ffc*i»< 
aa< ajam ftiw cat afaaafcacaa ail ff wa 
F«fsw ata I ^ta am cacaa Tja- 

aa'B"*tlaifaait ‘'s[z^ f^a5s*si«3[^r^9t* 
'l[fa ata afaai faatcia i t-ft? ^ftrc^sa 
fVfata an afaai faatcfa «aa? faRai faitcia 
ca ?%c^5a 

’aaf’KB I atai asf 

^ifaai ^TSfaf acaa-a?.* -sf^n 

5*ff« aa facBa i fa^jia a«, 
^taaiwa afVia atlai ?savi^i? attatf^taa,— 
itw Uma ^marteai^ 

arfajarffcaa,— aii»ar cata ata afaaaa aifaai 
atrafiaf??t aat^a 5i^eac'^c»«f caffa*?- 
awia natfaa afaatficaa,— aaa caa 
arcw attai alatfftaa >aaa atata lataa 
mta ^ta« aJta ca'saa a«.aa ataa ^faatricaa i 
— Iwfa t«jtfa I 


• m ita 1 itaiaata aianni'nia a^ta, aaa 
»lla tataauPta, •<* ^ atm, fcaa tmt 

•» atPt « awa * aa acaa a»nata ft* nafte, >a 
aaaaa, aa* ai*»mi 


atcal caai atlcaia ca «itita 'ai< aa 
afaw— faapaicaa tftaia ai BTBta tfmlaiat 
aurtata tfsata afat's aa i '•ftila annta 
ilai atat^ a^a, attai a^ata 5tai fawtcaa caca 
a^ ca% ai? faa afaai aca aa ai i « aaat 
>«at caa ai ?ti6 fm f«a naaa «tai f^a aa 
ait i 'atata cata aa, at ttfe antaifa aa- 
ftB ttit fwa aaaa, a^ aa fca at t^aa aa 
aa<5 attat* at® afaatu i atfaafiaa a^^catat- 
acaia® aaia «fiaa afaiaa, atai 

aar ^-sf aa af«caa— fan a«ta «at« 

fafat® acaa aia att ai i ®tata afaac^ atfai® 
atfa ca «Tafia aa fa® i faSaa ac«a 

fan® naa a®fi® =rcwni ata ait— fan 
®aa® «••• fa afafa fafai aaa 
atai I aaan^atia ca^fa ’a'st^c'^nr fant- 
aca at*Sta cafataa >«« t-ft< ?f^<|5ea 
ai ^af«Tc*i ><a a«.aa ata afacaa i aa«i? 
ca ffaw aacaa ittita ata ca faaca ^aa 
mn cat^a acaa att i favaiaca caar, 
afaai afir ■ittifaacaa mafnfa fac^a ^a atai 
area ®ca a'tata aSatn faaicaa Saafn 
a^faiii a caiaiaifa caai atai aa«i» aac a^aia 
Btai fa®ia atai an a^® fna afaai catttniS 
afai® atai ata i 

-anf® cail faaaTt®ca 9 i faai ilai aattai 
caa afBai c®lcaa, aiajcaa talc® ta ca^ ai® 
ait I aicai atat'B ifaai faaiaa ate® awcpi 
atfnai atiaaica, afac® ntaia acaar c®a afaai 
*(^al, aac®fai, aafam fajwiai tajtfa ^«a- 
aiil ait aaa mtfaai anta afa® fafiaiw i 
>at aaa ai®ifa® ^aia aiait ^ ®tawa 
mint a caa ana afnai Staten i atcai atatn, 
® f«%aTa at® ct% acai ttfttai ^afact- 
4® ®n <ian nfaai faa,— ata ' «ttta ata 





r*<if « fatal 

*(p 5 <i m a«it* '»tai ’Jt’f j** 

’tfisc’a « WM? c^ic*?fl ^cai 

S^n I t^’lir ^at'stai ♦tPsca 
»nri >i?«i ??ii c’t*! I 

t^itfw t'Biir«ri 

at'Btin »i>p»i wi ^atHs*! atatura 

fwc^ ajCSTfcntat fwsi Stftlfl C<f<1 ^t?ca r.^ few 
’Wtw atal »!>««& ^1 

Wi ca'H '9t 

If, ^ww, at? I«iffw Cftia «ttai 
caai c«ff ^'A I wtl cffacs ntJ ca artaai’t 
'stata n'st'Bi « atf a^i *tlai fsaftf *j«t^ a?ai 
affam.ffl ’taa^, af, ataa, atp.afa fewitHra 
ca catai>ra atat caaR ^-fta «aa aiairva 
afeatcf «f?l f afa aacaca at a^a 
cacia stfai aiaafaca aaiif atraai at^c«fa ^ 
at« afaw atat^t afeatif a at aa’st af, at?, 
ataar faattai a» caa ’afaai c»nfiiauf ! aasfe, 
af, acaar, at? fewitfa caa ‘jaf ’jafstta afaca 
attatai Rcaca aaai atai ai*? i ^as al afa 
aaai caiaa^ cafaaaa ca at ^tw wtai 
aiai ca aa«t-af a'sf, aar, aaf, caa ^w’tfa 
atf attaa ^atia.-aaffra ^aaar, ^taa a twufta 
waifta wtata cafaa cata a^Paata a taa att -aaa 
’af) c^at a^ca ai i c«afa acaar atc?a « 
Ttfaf ’jaapastia fa^ ^faata faaa ^tc? i 
taf wtaraa ^Ratca <afe cacia « 

anpf ar^fta ffaata femaatl, flai latcaa 
tffeftf ftatfew tai wtac'ea tfwata ! fff 
ff« aitawa facai aaf wff ap 

ffft-af-aiaar-ai? apr afeai *tc? i ftt 
•traacaa tffeatcn fH *)ta— ffwita tfwata 
fif, aif a t1^a« a w,— wt-af -acaar 


i*® 

atp-faffai ■atat atfffva arifta faPtw atai 
aff ?a^ta afeai af^atfa*!, cafe aaafta 
ir«?t*t I wtatt 'sta'B tfaataaia ■*ta>t'9 af"ff«a 
?««, ««aj8 fiai,— aawt fewjtfaa tfeata wtata 
tf nftfi ata I 

ft») « caa atcffl ’«i?ta aa at-af-aip-acaar 
fafaata ^ca ^tca Jta! wtai, '«’? atfawt, «a^ 
aajai ff'pa) feiSai featfafc’r -sas caci afafa 
aRcafff I fa« aiaicaa ^riacfa cf*l? 
af af 1 1 >«a!t aaa aaaata ^tfaai tlf 

c’Ftatacf cftfa’a^'aa afaaicata «trfai faa i 
at? acaar <st«tcaa atif t^« a^ai 
Rf aa^t-aa waa® aifi fej ’afaai ft'stlai 
afa*! I ataa fai^l srai tjfa, Rf cata 
aa acfa atwaicafacat aica afca aataw 
catf,fi acaar at?, ^ sjtfa ata ^faai ffai aa® 
cficar "atffa) ft’” ffac« 

•i)fa»i I ^acica aaa ca tfa a^i^aa aa® 
cafttc® atPaat i?atc® ®tf ffaat 

cffacaa-waa ftf a^f “tea atftai" 

>flat feccaafi ^ffaai 'state® ctff area afaf?® 
®raai tRe*if < «tacBa t^ttefa tffeata 
fff^®atc*i >«aa wtata ata aiftfta tfwata 

^ History of Hongal t ffai ftC® 'flat Wtft? 

a«ai fefs® I 

affasar a®} pea ®tcaf ^nutfscaa “attai- 
caa fefsata att, tfsata fafa® afe® t” ®ta 
caPaa ®®«sar ®ttiaa aPaitcta— “»f«ata 
aff PaPa® aa « aatcaift «tca fafa® afe® i" 
afffjcara ®tcat*ta 'Stetca caci at®taiP« Jpeata 
fatten csli atPfai fe^stPfca i ®ta ca a®a 
Pacf’^t fata® ta®® ttt®ata au*!! ap 
aPffsar . fevrra ®tta>i 'fsta ®PaatPicaa, 
®tatcfafe ®fatf, aaftfat? ® ®aafca faPa® 
fefaatca atftai cff ®Paai faatfia i P®f 





OTC"f9 5W) c^ 4? n^*i 

tfisitn Jiw ’iw ^ris u* 

4 Vfri| si^v '9 »fN»i irt?t?i 

»tni5rc>i c«rcia 

Vtflt# 'jf»lt5f«W5? I 

'SW91 ^e^<f£»T ^tJffsil CTt«f5 
tr'Sff’I filNW |C^*» 5lf^ >151 
^fnsi >ir?5 45 ^tifj? ts^ 

'jf»ll«f5£*I!l, ^t?l «'PlU£5 

«intir ’ffNsi c5mi >15^1? ?t5tc5 1 
4? n5«i «ff’r!i*tt« 5fii5' >41? 

^fiic5«*» cnr^fj? «(«« ^»na(5 >15115 

irtn ifics ti 

5rt 11,— 111 <1111 5tC5 flfl® Sf5?t>1 5lt I 

til <1 ^Itus Utlm 5151 at? 

^51 ^f55tJ|r«5 1H515 flfi»5 5]f^5 
^51 iiai cicn >5tciis(,— 'SI 'Sitan iiliai 
fill itfii 5?5tw ita I c^iicimi 
trafin Ifni <Tcn >TH cm itc® ft 1 at,— 
“1W n't 51? i<5 fat? alt, itiata 
^1115 i”-- >«t ltd ^11 <1111 ai-nai5 11 
ffiirs Ptftwfflll, 5Ttf Clin ^311 ^315 
mura *1(151 ^l5lt«rs»i ci iifS f*fai su 1 
ai^al JTWl * «H5l(i3t« f<:ii1 *51 4*fel 
ntiti 051 fl’tn^iiti I riatinrsii 

ff»I51 5la C5 1»1«515 5ltO 5'551 

lie* I nitas coiattm *ifi 05i cim 

C1(5115 *11, CH15 qjl tf*5l1 'ifll* 
Btftwrn -111 111 WH cilllcsfll C5 1*1",— 
5l-55-ai*tl-r*ll* <1 ffica ai i ^ift ir«111 
50 I r*3 lift tfllll ll lfl5 11315 aw, •*< 
<t1tw« aw,— *151 Cl Itfta ^15 5lt51 *1*- 

catia *r55iw ! all «rii* wfit* cii aifiai- 

if5iw * atr5*i-aatia i05i cia, iwmi 
l^jait^ls fia^tannv artlliw iPiil ifii 


11*15 awr ?f* 5 ia §5i»c55 5(i ii wfiiafataa 
*151115 *tai*t 'ifliai c*fa5i iraai «* 
atO alO aif55 alat ir?taai *ta aiaat 
4aa fafan lOaif^ « ittwfs atal cam 
tf*5Ta mi faiMti* ifaiaw, aauatacnafeia 
*t*i c*i*ia5 ^1*51 * faaala i 

ciV^aiaaiai ala aifta ata *ia afira 

5^1* aiasO 4iaa ataawfa ®»t5a *f55i- 

ffiata, at5^5*cai *151 arita* * 1515 * 
*lca a«ca ri9l aifaaiffi 1 ala aiata 
51^5 5111115 tf*5Tic* 11151 c*afa fasaciTa 
iiaar **T<<ai ataOtaf^ 1 'itatwa aamia 
^fac* 1151 i?5ifsi ca^ ac« ci'(i$5taaiat5 
*(5 fajif* caat^5ifsiia,— laa ^ajaf^ ala 
aifai* 155^ a?i5w a5iii 3*5 cafiata a*;— 
51111 5tf5 1 ** *1111611 *111 « 55 * alia 
3 tca a*t«a «t*ifi* afac* am 5?5 1 r*a 

T;5^ti* ’^1*15 *(551 5ifit*f6 ca an 

11^11^15 ?f*5ta *15 51*111 *1115 5tr55 
59 atii 45 ? fac*^ fi<l5 *15* ?f*ai>i, 
ci(i5iiiatii 8 <1^511111115 115 aaa an ata«. 
ft5.5f*i 8 *la* i?9i *15 <*ia aiSf^aifa* 
aa nil* if? ai^ 1 

t** 11^15 5 f 9 :ci')i 5 ftat*^* 1^5116 : 
3 * 5 1151?, *11 *ti«, a> nai fiiiia i*5< 

8 56ic< f(a* 6f5 <451 lf5'3(< ala-*6t (Index) 
51 falft I ana *11115 t** iai« : *5ji5 

■afll* an 3511 ^5, %*, OIr, > 5 , H, 8br, so, »., 
»<b, >> 8 , It, 8 «5 mi* fai^fa *1 ( reference ) 

*iti I ca 11 * *11116115 catai .Sf*5ira* 
*ni5fi w*5 *»i*c5 n^t* alt* ait5 ait, 
*151 »a 8 caa *5115 ai'jft* *ta aa* *1115 caw 
afataii *ttail6* atatw \ 

<*111 *51115 51*111 cacaa 'Jtitaraalfaaijaa 

f5a5 *niif6» atatw i aiaiai '*051*1 



( Pakeolithic A^e ) ( Neolithic 

Age ) 'sti .^c^a c^t«it« 

^ff«»5 ??5K« ^t5f5 4| «l«llfM •lt«51 

I C^Ol ^tS « ««« tt’l’ 
t ’jfjf?® ^t«ft*it3 

«c?i ’ifw ’it'Sti flstw : ^ur»ii5 

%9) c’l^ *»i«?r» 5it^ I 

I 9r?m fnJi?a 

C»l^? *»f«1 ^•ftiH'sf 

>a» iKi f^»£«» 'Bui'B 

«<? «tn)fH f»r^tti cpil ^51 I 

'SW afW C^?Blfl£5H i51i55 

•ir« '9 '8t?£'5a 

>l'Tf C5«1 I 

ASIC^ 4? f'«41 >1"^< 

«T« £»I<t9 f^S1«si 

^tta 'fl®i6 atoi « ?? '*’»© 

’tifwia m*ia >i®if«n 9?t® '*iibt‘» 

^Tfw^s >lf<« »t«®? 3ff*t'^’fC‘H »I®W 

tsil I ?«? f^fJl 

"(Kti f*m ^t9, «ti9t®4 ■ai*i 'St’iic‘1 

®1<1 ^1 5?W C’l^ ®®i >I®I 

■sm 451 41^51 1 

tfe’ts *rf5t^W5 5<5ft9 f555 C®Hlff54T5 
« 1®tfi(4t5 I 5t«rii|l C<fCi C5\*ij '9 >t4tf54Tt55 
5?r5Wr5^4(tfty«.55 I 99^51 

•tt5Tl9 Wr5*<T5 C'trfir® f*lf»» «»tlf, 9I«T5 
f55i1 ftril 4t5Jt5 C*11 CW 

W®wt*««nti atits n« 9<i^ 99^51 Mmr?n 
V9Vt\ 9 f®#t CTWlilf*! C*il59W5 5W 95 CT 
99 9 9r«« 9t 99— am 9f551l«9 95« 955- 
9C95 9i|tWtf ««tf9C9 »HiB99 *95r»IM5 


io4 

6»5'^l 9199 U89 ^*lf«l9 f5*l j 9f55tffl*l9 <•1*9 
SfHf’I'B C<rf991 99f95l 9 C^Wnlf^S 50815 9199 
®t5t5 91959 5?91 999115 «6t5 9f551t99 1 
991 9199) 91 91991^19 9r95'5 <*16)5 91999 
95 f9 91 91915 I 5» f995) 9 f91{5 9«19 ®9^t< 
9551 91«?f|9 f995^ 5191 681, 91J9 99 9^9 
f5f9« ®9519t95 <9 959f99 91195 9C9I 

9r9Cnf99 9191 6B15'<1 91 9 9lC« 91159 I 

95591 8< 9f5C^Hr 'a«lf59I5 9tt»I5 5(9f5 
15551 999 955UW I <*)1619 91519 99rfr9 91919) 
■*)f9ll9 r99 99199 9191*11 C99£9 9)5991 

9519 9955 9(551 C9«51 99995 95 91 I 915 
915951^5 915519 (9(919 9ll9 99l(99t5 

9®C9i 9151 (9(919 5?9 9191915 ^(951195 

£5915 « <*119 '9(949 9lfll f9f95« 9t5ICf, 
(99 9lf'*9l4lC5 1 ^9159195 51999*r9l 

■Slim 51919 911 5«99 ^S9 991 '991^9l«9 
455 9«r 9 99195 £91915 £9i11 '5l«5l9l9 (9 
(9 fail *91(9519 959IC5 91519 49 19l9n( « 
£9^1^5£919l»l9 (9551 *tC9)9 5l9l5 5l9'59*f919 
9CW 919 <*1919 41551199 I ?91^ (91*1 

S'S.^K £9 l«l('®t59 9*f91 1951 *59)15 £99 

555ICS ®151t5i «5t 1C99 (911 f99*(9 9(951 
9<91 451 999l6(9 5^51« I f9f9«9(99(59 

51919 911 C^'f 95 15C19 (919691 91 4(551 4t 
1^ 1*1 (9(914 '9«1£95 5(951 (91^ 4(551- 
£191 9119 41549119 lllH 41951 ’1(494 

9*£« 9ll9f« 4(551(1, <949119 6141 911905 
5(44 41£1 I 49 949 1^1 S»9 >*9 9419fl5 
<S («ri4 91514 911591 9l951 4191195 91591 j 

(9(9$'8 £9(1 99055 9^l1t £919 15 I 

«9 99I1t5 99(95 '45151995(95 19959 (9(994 
1*51(4 \ 99(94 49W\499('95 91*59<*1 (9949 

»^(9t '415 419 4(551 £41 £19 9ll | 4lC4* 
519199115 14(45 >9* 49)15 4414 ^9(419) 





'• *it^«itw ^cnw I ?tc*> f tcH 
•ifiBf <tfr»t»1'8 Jll «J«H «tC&? 

>ift'B fnfw I ^ifi :— 1 : !i*i i*^ 

*t<fv— ^taiT»i5» ’ffeif’i'i ^*11 

I >fl«fn ^iifns> ^f»ni •4t<t»!siii: f«« 

<tf«ii ^icf s)i 

’ifirr »tc*Jt»a «(f5‘fi •fPi i 

<lf«lt*l ^tl|[ « »Him C9'!E.«Tt<l ><? ?r»i»! '«fil 

5?c« 4>>(ii 5»tl *ir?r«tci 

^fajTcasi I jum afj^cir Vt 

^r*ntt ^ts> 4 ft I 

*J*H '>K—'>0 »ltlH 
’rtm liw I 

»• «ia<i •tt'twfl ’t«ti 

«[t>tca I ^t>r?i»t«f«f «iaa ^'^ft v<s^< 
M’i’f xics 

iiw>ni aftVtw ’ft’iai ?tc«m 

ft»l 'Sfti ’ift?! ’(W W *11 I 

^fir» <?t's ’»fti'5 ^tf>ni 

^ftii aftaiftw*!, afti»iatia 
Xfwrs a'*ni cata as i n»a awa atjca 
af*iatit»J ca waia ai ain^ ni^ amatsO laria 
*11 'siai afiiai aw aa ai, a«a 'etaia 
faaal® «ata^ ♦it'sai ata i ^•(aaH' Haiaiwa 
•• ^la*aaiwa ’jaifti^a aiaai*fl fta afaatl 
aw aa i 

aitwa ^f^ata ««ta afaw atataai^^oii 
•tanca acal «4i afaauaa i f«a ijtw 
^fatwa ^taia alai atfaws >aa^ cal aaa 
ai^ata -itata ftfa® ®a«tw a'sialai «w ata 
ailai atPawe aatwa faaaa ^'sia afaft's i 
j»« ^a caataw fafa« ^ttf ca a^afaw 
^'Bil ^faal «tataait ^a ai«f laia faaataa 


^faata ^caa i alatcaa a«na cata faaracaiai 
•ataia wftf fa r 

at afatifia afaitaa aaa a caiatcaa 
tatcaa aiai ataiai caw « atawait ca ^ai- 
a^«i faata ^ftaffta 'statal aifwat faaaa 
«ia« alatca i <1 aaita acai a? aawcaa 
-*rf«*ttfa« aaa « ^tfaiiaa ^ftaa a«a ’afar® 
caai’tfa*'#! tta atlatca 'stai aftfact i'a’s 
atial ®ta alas i ^tfria « aawa •ifaata 
aaa catat falta aiaa ai •, lai ata. "raatfa 
aia i^ffata cawt ^tasa^i fta ai i 

aw atifla « atcaar gtaafiaa ^alifa- 
acaa aiaataa ^ca a^aa atai aifat ^Itia 
^aaa «faua atftia atia aftfa® afiai 
atftacaa ^faia af*aata alata cata« atai 
atl, ^ca ^tra*icaa aftsa awtafa 'awtv afaai 
faatcs I Jjjsa aift^tcaa -atcata ai af'ica 
.acacaa aaiata ya a«ai yara 'aa? ai a'«ai alia 
>« a^ « aa' cata aiat cata afaai aai aai 
faaiay aia i 
f aiatta >sit«— 

afaaatca ay^^acai ataaa^aaa: i 
a? a’ttica area ^caia 1 Ktftaaat ii 
cara caftai aca alcaw afaa alaaac«a 
cica, ataafafa catfars caHfafiftcataatit 
<aa< 15 a«aa: ca^'sata— aitftauaaca fa- 
aif ataaa afftaa afaai faftai ata aft a f 
at afawaa(«) fafaa aftfail faat« 
aycaa .Stfaatfaa «aicaa yai atiatitai afaai 
aiiata *«t aa «atfaa aftatcaa ca faatwa 
•aatia^ fattaiatai aca i aaat caatcat 
aaatafta 'aatti catfaa fafaa aiattar faata 
aycaa faaai atlai aftata fcata aitatil 
attatff cat cat ytcat tatjaft ataiwa 
aaaatfaa atai afta faatwa taa ^w- 



»lt<W I J sitarmt? I 


^111 ftsti? I *r"»t cirf««i 

H<rt^ «t^t5 fkc>f <rtr^« w ’«W*ii9 

.Swlfn^’ii c»ifq^»f 

5^*1 '5{*ife ’Pt’icii fi!f«rB n?»»iwj ?«i- 

alW frCT C9ir*^ ifesi sfqsiffwsi I v««m 

cnt C^’t* 

^tc«W I 

?5*f^<R « siwaf CHC^H 

s)tf» ^r»ni 

'^fE»JT5S?1 ^tc« I -ilw 
^tl ‘fl? T?W- 

#.sn earft*t ’ifigt's 

^t?1 Stftattst »ff^t'5Cf<J ’^f'lcstfsi 

« saffn *«ii »!"»{< ^twfsf^F i 

fjfta *«^ 

^9 fw ! ?t«n *11^ '9 

srcw £?’» ^t*t»ii c*ri il’j'i ’ffiiiil fMJttfsi 

f>!*|j»t*t 'fl >«lV^Tt3 C’tf’f*? 

fwtw 1 ’t?»l1 •ItSt'S ^<,^9 *1C9 9?^- 

fra C9*? >1118 ?f?91 ’It’ll ’Jif’Ul I 

4V fir*! »f»m cn»r, t9t9 9C9J 

91 9E9ar ^t9t9 « Cf 19 91 f » C9H f ff t99 

'•Wrt 9tft« 9t»r 91— 499 f9 f9'Sl«a 41911 
« 91 I 9991 9t'1t9t9 9391 9tf99 9^9 >9 

9(W9 1tl 991:9 9tf99I 9r99^ 9fa9'tt 9t9ta 
r«91 r9C99l 919 9Tf99 9^9 1.991 9lC9 

ff99^C99 9.51 49^ flllft® 9Mt 

9999f9W f itf 1 C9919 ^t9 fl® C9I9 at9 
9lW 9f99^ f 9WW C9C99 
ftf9f« 99 I 9H C919E9 9'«9l9 

C9f9P8 C9fn« 9999^9 « 9C9Br C9C19 9)t9t9 
r9l99 C9t9t9 9t9l *l6«Uf I «tt99 9t19 1.51 
9999 ’jpS 9f99t9 9tf9W9 r99fe 
Cf f99lf5»ll9 I 


•^9 9f9l«lt9 9t99«99 91{I99 9«tfMt 
9f<« 9l9tt9 1 49t9tf9 ^intlfa^l 41911 

9f9r9'»t9 9f»IT9t^ 9T9»fetf99<99f^ f9f’rB 
C99t9 ill.'y 9t9af9t9 9f 99199 '9?9l9 9W9 
C9 4? 919'Bfe «^^1t9CT9 9199 9«99 9l9«fe itl'® 
9tC99 I 9t9ar 91^9 ’;(C9t ftfilf filCf 9 

91199 9U9 4fn9f®9' C9l9ltl8t9 9lilC< 

1.C919t1Il9 99l9t99 919 49 

4t9C9t 999199'® 41^19 ’9f9«lf99l9 1 fff 
91919 9119 9t« 9'?9 9«99 9l4«^ 9f91l99 
999^ I ’«> 9*19 f«f9 f»ir99lC99 C9 999 
«Ef9 f96l9 9191 f*f9 9919119 '*1919 9'B 9999 
9r9E19l f99 99ff1C9, ^*1 9*19 9f9- 

9U99 flHtl9 9U9 C9* fl5l9 91 C9«9lW 
1,f£f 4991 '.uni 9l5alC9 I 

4* 49JU9 C91919 « if 919 C9C19 9W99 
fl991 C9'e91 9*9Uf 1 

>18 1*19 >» 9<r^C« ^ril^94 '89111 99 
919191 9f1®J '®91fl 49« 919191 99C1 I 

lf'1tC99 'S19H9C99 91* 4t>H99ir991 £49* 
4* 'f9ff ifaW 9t£99 91* I 4991 919191 
«tF8*l <aiel9¥U9 1,1 415 f44 fs4 I £414919 
fain ItlCI 499 919191 4fr4*f9 49 'Sffif 

ri9tCt9 I 'B1C11 'SS 44t51't9£9 499 9t9l9l 
'2|f'8$® 4f99tf«C49 I 

4^9 ifilWI £914 4 £9C19 9l4f lUCB 
4I£9t»1994 £4'l94f«9 Ill'S fl^ll fl5941l49 
49149 9 414 415114J9 499 4*J9 1*9l9 
fl19l £1t4J'8l9 4f99 f4r4lf itlllf I 4* 
411119 4194 199 411 4 199 I'Bllfll 

4(111 4l£4lf6'5 1*91« I 

919191 41149 «1 914119 4|f9|'8 1tl[1^l 
llfi— >»■» 1*19 419 11119 ft5 £9'991 1*9lH— 
<6111 £1 4lf ^ ^ 91119 £919 4(1(1 4llf f9 f 
1lf9l4 %IB1 991 %f®9 1>4 I 9(91 lUflfl 





•ttWIB^I ^TWII »>», 4 

fwiv 9?l»l 

'aiM’i mt*) ^fsii §fBe I BT^i 

«r4i*n ^tfnjftf I H«- 

c»fc«i c^Niiw s*|f44) #t srHutwa 

BTW UIVTS ^<>1 I ^C5 4t*C««4 ‘'.ff'^BI 

^f*H! I ?1<t»I 

«0^tR« "CTS «'#t5<” t^lTfir 

•rt»» »<t Stitts c«rf<ni c4lf ^fl ^fint^ « i 

h>ui ^tWISill 5M1 

CMS ’ffsc^fw I “S5«5 sfel" srt SiWt«JtS5«» 

C’lt^’if'5 s^fasTficilsi i 

ssfasis SI? «<njt«il5^ cstMifSa nfa^ts 

*as< *IC4 C’lHst«ISt»ltS Sstl# trirfr iSIlSf « 

»*«* ?itw Sl»IS1 sfs«l *I?9US5I 1 StS1»ISI? « 
?kt« 5S1 sitfSl ^IWtBsil ^f4?Ut!1 
s«« ‘jtn cni ■jjss ^rssussi csNc'b 

*ltlwf«i I f<»l f«4 S&1 "|Sf CS I* (TV ?SItl 'Bists 
MStI fsi ? S«?S •tN, 4? fsscs 'AMS 

CSilSf® ^?l# sNbi Hl!| <?{«£* SI1 I 

«fltf VlrV 1»tsf) c^ S£f^5is StSSt*;^4 

aa<i sisi I 

SlU’lt* «WIH fsw «IU« I 

♦TW* >awcl‘4 fsiStS^ C5it4 

fs'fw «s% sifss I 

s^sin cits 1?5t sun Mil ^US I 411I*I 
M? sufsll CS lUfSI *lt(*H 1M 

itiwn ^sif»5 im ?Msi«f i^sti Mfw- 
ll« « I ^cMt Sim ^fsMfs Cl fitii «is«i 
«Mi f»« '•t I'Bsur am "Ml I 
sn *iF?wf ff'fftn 11*1 iiat«i 
iftntcsnt *siH siw fsais lun in 

is«s'« fsOT« iM« ifeits f'sui litwn 
srtCTtfs« itstci I cs snft fnn snilws 
WM Mttf, fifirBfi I 


liis c413^ «<w cs lafitfl® 

MSW4 «W Stw 1f»ISt*Ht1S 11«t^ stisi 
Mtais aisin fsn ts ws'b: 

-11^© ?3r asw, ciTitlfti i^^ts atsi 

a»tfia Bleat* I 

*tntain ci^?iias itwi- 
c«i itt— l?i fsatfls rsn stfe i atiti 
St? f»i^nTt«i— “|«i Bica snfsti « cs 
fscs^s « fs»ia1« £i>c<|H ficstitia sltia 
cs^fstiai aiBTs its ’jif^fga bs mI i” <al 
?% a MSiBti ^aja ?Bj«i -, siBtsi sNs fsifti 

afsaifBB SI flflfe CltfBSirBI, alBfSl CBtU 
aiBTa Its atfia ii, ?bi faiiat Bita itcs 
H I «f « ail CMS ss >fl| cs fifilS fsas 

ems Ciailll flflfl la auihorised fifl 

^it^ stats ^tCBl aast^l citfwa a 
Bfirn M?®* f*ifi BCB I sfir atBl Bta ats, 
iBi sa «iasaita citfse Bin sfitSB «itsi 
stesf it*i« itfaa vust itasi citi ^sws 
Mifas la astBs at|s «tifas la si cB«1t'?1 
fafis sa fsfssa ataus nan sita i <1 ftifift 
sfatas Hat am sfatss itstfsa aisi 
aa»i a« call sifsy staaits aiBsts staws 
aalS aias iiBcsii dtstlsirii sfasi its 
Bleats i tsftsts stars its sfsn ^t*i si 
aftrn atsts sti sftst ^tm asi Blsfts ! 

a| siati SIS SIS as a T cilstfia stlls 
si’it citfiaiis fsa s fasti >*tfasi i ail 
fsataitss sili'i can ifaBtfsa stiis Basil 
a«s i silica,- asBiB isiii, ^s si^, 
^sts 11^ ^itfs cilstHa sttls atfBst 
atfsti Its catia fsi^ an i fai al cata 
«stB aa atifis aiBts i^lai Bail atsaa i 
?*ts ^«i itfvta sBtltcas stlif 
ataa atBti ass stama atsa sftnSftifia 







1 •irt’t? Mtnw? sii ?i5i Ptfut 
^fintl Ml *1^ ?t*nt^ 

*ltlt«l’» T 

M<iiTW?i nfaNii >t4?rw 
«itwtf5« I ^c»itfsftfl 4t “mr^T- 

«!< HW’f c^t*< .?t«rt9 9twT^Tc»i at^'t 
afestffi a I 'St'Jiors ^*11 s fst'#? ’ffitM 
fMstM’r*! ■ai 35*ti ’»r?5ffet*i5j I at 

>i«r faft® Mfw ^kjf? cM«f ?? ; ^f5i 
aiw fi c’l, f*inar? f»fa 

ap ’IC'BH %’I4 I CBt«f^’tl9 «ta*II’|5l 

'rtf^F® ?t?n *fafi atstc® ca ri«r« 

cntaa la acw r®¥ atca a®- 

caw a®®® atja ?t»i f?wa i" ( %«8 1*1 ) 

a* fiitw? >if5« C8 ^ta?t a^a® 

®t?1 f*lf«Htf® I c’1M«‘f 5« -anfF® 

cata ifesfc? ^f«ni aw alt'sc® i •»t?a 'Sfaa- 
aaft? «tac«r atata aii fawa ifaaa 'afflsi at 
aaiati ’»raiiwa ca awai« 

iw I ®Tt alatw atata Fa*lla«f*i 

3sic^/?T tl9 aaaslata at®] 

af«ic« cafaai atiaf « a® faaa ^tsu^ aittaa 
afitil caia aa i ataia ati ^ataataasiat ail*, 
aai c®iaa ^tataa atatcaa afasi aw ®h i 
a««: falttara f®r® ®r'a®tw ?cat ^Fsatfa® 
a®] at», tir®ata® waafaia i a«ta afacsaca 
ataatwa a»a:»l«a afi® atatc® i at 

afiiww a^taw « saraw aica afifs® itlawa 
Itit at®a?W5 fsaa « Mti*rtf®® atati® i awa 
at au®nt tf^arn feaiv tatata ^®tia 
aaa« awatas* atai aftatt® i ataatwca 
aaa tf^ata Mtwts® att faPt ^t aataa 
tf«®Uaa f^ca f®|-at-f ®5 ai faftatcaa i f®® 
«tatc?a aaca® csifa® tf®®ta a^aaiv atai 
^a^ aiataa atat:® afaai aia «a ai i arata 


ati® at ®aitia i^sa Mtcat® fawa r®| fin® 
atcaa ait i ®ia aaraw aafawaa lafa'ft afaai 
'Stata ca fait® ®Tai ftfaai at^ca afaatt cata 
aa I at ®ajfa aacw artaftaa avai fan 
fafaa® ®r«t«f6 i 

^86 1*1-8— kattw iai ataicf ca fa»a- 
icaa a’tcaa ®if«rt®a ajaaii aiiaar cata, 
fa®^a "a fa?a ®aai aiwawtaa afa® lat 
®iar® aifaai at«j tiia ®F atfaw® i at 
fa»6ai®® ait®ia c®ia fef® aic® afaai •tfa 
ai I caaia ®maiawa a<ai att® caia aa cai 

awaafl a®»a adventurer, freelance «®f®a call 

faiaa ; ataia aw fafaesa ®iaia aisiaj ®fi- 
c®a aa? ca ®tala a3|5«i ®fa® ®taia aaaaia 
atai *i®ttc®a I (iaata faiatt caiaa«. aiiatai?) 
f®ra ^“^aca ’atfaai af®i aif®*i ®faaif*taa i 
aaa c®ia ®ai «miiaca aiti ®fania 
ai®a'*i ®c<a ®»i a^taa^a iifiaai ®faai 
■®a®iatat atai Scia, •i®a’*ia atifi la® 
c®ic®a ataamit ^aqta afa® ®lata afaitaa 
^c«a cafaai at ®ai iifa® aa i ®t® a'tia 
1 ® alaa aafi c® Maa aia aiaraa aftai 
afaai a<sti ®ai ataii® cafaai aw aa f®fat 
ataa atafa ai®i aa i* aaa ®ai atc®ii 
at ca aafatw afaaefa tia c®iaia ? fawia- 
atia a® at ca afaai’ta naia at® ate® aiaa 
aah fa»aia ®lfiai ataificaa, laai iiiai- 
facaa i tai la ifv at® iiata i , Ifv 
awaraia a® cafaa ^taii® afaaiiaat ca afa 
ac'#a®t®ltaw aftacta fi®ta ala ca f®ft 
ciitf®?"’*! 11 * ®faatfiwa ®iai la aia®: ii®- 

• aiaattfa ®a® f«ata(a»l#t ata at atww aa#® 
aa? ®taai t»l aa® aftai aca ®fa i caa® 

t fsfa Itaia aa«®1(l® at®*®twa <at a»t 
«®tft® ®faaKaa i 



»• I [ «*i 


I 'stwff’i'i ftfsr 

f%fi« 

finirtii firitfitwH I c’B? 

«ti1t»!*i •rt'iftBi >av^ta ^f?fi 

C?W*? 'BC^ 4» CfW 

BtBI BtPj^ 

*|ii ’fti?t'»lf5 «itf«iBl ^ts I 

f»l alcifl ^lfB•I^’^t^ C<r<l1 ^TS ftwB 

C«IWB « «W 5tfW it t® Tb*!, cwji 
r»i^rn«t»iw «f^ji '9t«i»i fBni«jw ^Mb 

B1 ^li I 

Bf* ^*<1 CBW BB W 

CffB'jBf*! «tBtB f»Bt»f 

f»iaw ftB «lt« I 1^® BJt*tfB 

CBtB W •fl'l :— B-iitB- BfB « 91B»I 
^ U* ^*1 ' CBfBBI 

■•tBB C<r"f TbWIB BfB^B BI <BB« *tH Bft? CBC*IB 

Bt® itw Bl sti BB ^tPl^tB^B 

fB»BVBB Bit® ®tB I *I1»IB«1 ’fBiB ’ll*! 

« BBB *ltl»IB ®tW B^Bt*! Bfesil BfeBtfi*! I 
BtB*ltl«Ifl BHart ^tB ®tfB^ ’i't.'l' BIBBfBB 
bRBIBTW fBlfB® B^BtCB, «flB B?BTCB I BtBfBtBt? 
filfBBtUB ( B^o rl*1 •It^B ) IB BtB’ttCBIB 
BCT t®B^BtC»B C®tBtB fB BtBtfB*! BtBBftWB 
ftBil B^l® ®tB1 BtBI BTB Bl I ft% 

BtBl b»BB® Blew *ltfBBtfB WTB1 tBCl fBfBBIB I 
rBBtBfV CWBltB BtBJBtfe BBfwfWBeB *tt»l- 
BtBlBWB BB ’flftflB 'WBfBW I B1^B Bte^B 
ffwi *ff*BB ewtrt «tB >* Bt^»! ^ea ^BB BtfB 
B1 fWBB ^tfB BiafTIB I 4l ?WtWtB ^^B 
BIBJI BtB Wtl*B *(fBBrt «fWt'« «tWB WW 
«fw^ I CBV? BtWBffWtB iBtB fBB CBWBl 
Btlfn • BtBtBBt> Blew CB attftB BtWI wrl- 
•It»l1 ’rflBCftB IwjtfBB fBBtefe WtfWBtl BtBW 
Biel Biteial *n?l BefwspB wfaBi cBtwi Bf^BeB ftai 


•fleBfBfea wb cifwBTeB «BBe Bwi Bffaji 

BtpcBeB stCBB wraatei ^taa ^fB wtBia iBeal 
waffs I oil Btwi CB fH BitBewB wiBtew 
cwtBl newB Btl I «bI bwb ^Beal Bat^tfweBB 
•Btwtw w^B Iwitfa weBw «t?fB WBfaeBB 
fBWBtB I 

WWB Bt^, BtBBBtB Bt^ IWItflfa BeW 
^BB ^fB B 1 fBBB fffB ^WB^BtW fBBI W^ 
arfwllB ^tfB I WfBTB BWBBB, BfBW 

>iiewaieB ^w wfaai fwf bbi Bta bi j wtai 
BtBfell'flWtB CBitB 'BBlBl.Btll WwISb BteB 

cwiB CBBI Btrwew BTea fww wewa fBiwtB ntai 
a<CBB WOT fBBfisw BtWtB BBew WtBl fB^W 
alatB «ntB wtl wBe cwb fwia wftew cbIi 
wfaBteiB afwBi w w% wtl i • Hbb ^Iha 
Blfafaew bb^b BeBiw fl ww Beaa cbIi twBfi 
i-tl I WIBteifB fwwl fleBB WfBBitB wfBBtW 
wisteBB cB'^aeaB ewtw <*tBtB w wtBtai 
wtew BfwBi WBBw Blew Btfawtl i 

^taa ftfB afa ^WB^ea?! 'afwfew bIbi atew 
wea wtatfl fawel ')?feaB waa ai ^B'J.b atwat^ 
fta ar»iii WBBta wfiiew alea i wfBWtea 
W 1 BB 1 tBwefel ^*i*t,CBB aa^BiaeBeaa aita 
Btlatfa I Btwta afwei ffa? 'ftfa, aiwta ^weaf 
BBtta cwil area wwifn afaftw fe^fa wataeia 
wai Bw Saw ^faa Sbb aSata i bbtIb cwtl 
'•BBW llw W «WB BB, cwtew •aBBW Bt 
WtBl Blew waaaw ftw wlat Btlesei i BBtla 
cwtl w a’taa fafla Barf wae 
BljeawB wfaew BBtata cb *jBiwie»i wbiot bwi 
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atl BiH atew an ai wfirewcBa i *ttl)(ttia tffai 
awBW wtatCTB aWrai cafataf caa wiatiaa at* 
alea wta fB i 4(itcw aitmteata ea wa eatatw at# 
wWaat wtBti fwew wtatB w awB atl i 
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n«rt <•^18 »!w ff*i I f??® 

wi *tt« <»in ^wiw ?tc»i 

>nC<9 mtl C^tl « C5W 

I ><1^ fT*i<8« ^cfltar «wcn ?fwi 
•f^*n«n ^F,w 1 >flt 

c^tc8^ 'Bt’t '9 »ttt»n ^*1 *rff’n 
rtitff*! ^finii I 

%<•« *Si\ :— ^“ 5 14 »ffc*n 

'»t’f*i^’t c?^ ^Ttftn f*Kftnt«» 
ff w*i i” 4 mf*i f% ? 

I c»(sj ^ftwn 

r >it^9 c>i5T ^!fw"r ^r«i»T5 ^r«i 
>iiFsj «^fi c'Bi ml I, ^?ms» 

»w« ml I 

^imtf 

4fn«r«s mm>t9?t? 

I ?tm»i m^i 

•rfw ‘•m 

mw^ vfiiw ’i.ftiw 

mfiic^si c^i ’fH ><c^mn 

cf»mr mn, mmol's pitl«f'« m^i 

fIw f¥f <tf8 -3rf«mr»iv m«ni mic« 
*ltW I 

s>>^ ffW*! ^f*ntl 

*'*i*!f% «, mmt^ ^twar ai^ii mmi ’•ftca 

caii^ai Fii I f a^^i m awa nmmw cm^m» 
cms m \ 

m^jri mmai ^f»nn 'BTm?i 

4981 «»tf« m?, *<tm mf«? a^ms 

mai mmirn* cm^mwa m«fwmi Jif 
carta mcsfv a<«t ca ^a mai ai ▼ai atcaa 
w mara It* asfaaica cal fwa neat ▼faata 
cvla ¥tai cf ai ma m 1 

aaa^ uimaH « at«n afacnw caa a«aa 
If^ata ^atfaw ilatu 1 atm atmia >al 


|l ^aita »a| ^^98 t^taia fH 8 
^aita I ‘atm -aaa's a« aicaa ( theory ) atiai 
aftatcf 'Btai Viaia amaca ^at« alta ai’ 
>al <iai'»a atai catm ^aaiai afaai 
aaai <al fl «jajtca atai atata at^ afaajta 
^faattaa caa, atfaata ai 1 <aa a«*ta 
Ifaafa, faiaaas aai cacaa atairaalra alai 
a#ta >fa?tfaa aaca aiaa atat^ata alai 
fastta I afata ati 4| a«taaf1 ca aaafa 
afwta fafafa ca aai cacaa ai aaca atftai 
caa faaa afaatfta afaai faaatcaa *iaca 
Sfiifaa atcf atai faaji, aaa caa mala a? 
’jcail aacatca aaa -afaatracaa 1 aaa aa 
4l aataa^ ca aai caa aai aail afvata 
fafafa atf^a alatfacaa aca afvata 
fafafaa at»ai aa ^a catcll aca, atai a^tai 
alia ata 1 

afaa at? fafaai faatcaa ca >1 aa aatcat^r 
a'$a atatai caali fa fa 5 alatfaa, lai ca 
aiatat faata aca ca tfatata 1 >a aa aatcat^l 
al mat« caa 8 i aa afaaffwa al am ca 
faata aca «taTa afaicaa ffaai aacar acaa 
afaata aiai mtcf 1 faa at[^ca aa ^a* atai 
*)lcatra« >1 aa aatcat^t a'|a >aali 
aafara, faai, maatat, faa>a, ^aa«a afaata'^ 
%< Cft 8 aataa «iia ataa aica *ftca a 
aaia 'afa'mi fa^l all > faal^ aS*^aa 
cata alai fafaF^afaa afaatcaa Ifeata 
afatai aaa« ateta atatcaa faal lai fafl 
«rr^|j»aa cata aica ai 1 

airv atfv— ataatcaa aatamatfa- 

acaa acaj faaa atata ma atcf 1 Ifa faaa- 
caa acaa aaa cata mawl ataai ata atl 1 
atcal caaartaaa ataataca matai acaa 
atl aaa aai cata afaai am ata ai 1 





^v^ rf*1 4* ffecsitfe ’itviiS f»! 
•nm ’tc? c^tt «<i9?w- 

*im?* 'U’lf'*? >«<ri '^ttf I c*i*» 

c^ ’(Heart «f«f(r 'flfeii »it® ^fitatfawsr w«- 

•it'51 «tfjtr<t3 af^a « fi»ttfnr*i 'atata «lati i 

acaar f^*a at»t?r 

fia# nt«(Taci «aifa« afasfc^sr 'atatt ftwj 
cawa aeaarfta at»ai^ atia *itta i 
^1 ab 5t«nw ate® at3«ttaHa 

■aata caNai ®*r»irai ?a « cia aaca fasaat^ 
fira atatfa*! i faaataiaa *ta atc« fa»a- 

TSal ca>( a««ta *tat*« ?taat4^ (metropolis) 

aa 

»itaw c»ia ateaiar «Tt»ia »inr atMtaj alw 

>aw*f at»rt»i at?,? f^ttaa 

auata <at Via vata caai caa sitt cafaai ai4) 
at»ita I a^a: >ftatatl6 aia»it»isi alia aiaa 
<awa 'ja^a^ cna f»tai naiataatiti^Vai? 
laiia aafaa afuai i^faa atfai^fwiaa •tNai's 
*ita« caaii^ atw ^ta-a afaiai a<«ii 

aial flataia i cna ataacaa ai?ia^, 

•at faaca cata ai*aa att, aia ^tatiaa ai-a 
ara» a<tt afaa ati 

atatat ai^ fufaaTiast— “afSta ataa "rat^a 
«aa*ltia fawa c»iiaa anfa ca*i cat^fawtaia 
aitcatai afaaifii»ia i" ( a»a Vi - V ) 
•aai— "aiit*i c’la ai Vu’f ’•ai’iti* 
aaa arfaatfitaia i” ( aas V 'a*! *iarv ) i 
*rta "Wia atw 5?<it<a, ra« i>aa auta 
faiataw ^twtaa aiaa ataia atia ’afeaita 
aiaai atai aia i atata atfa ^w* «at ca ataH 
i«fafta 'Siaa’etia fefH aiaa •!)« afaatficiia i 
tfjaa wa t t a«t«i caiaa 

^«tatft«ftaa s^aafanif «a» I »>»valtia 
ania caiaa at*04ttf« aftn atfapw »» Vtia 


«ai tfta'B I aatar ca'.iaftw awfali anaa wr 
^tata 'a^tfttfar aftiTffa cafacaff i 4a 
aia afa a*n atajtia itaai antiaa ai’aatai 
'smiiaa atfaa atai ai? «ia ataia art faf 
faaea af^iaa i aiatai ca«a aaa ata 
aw, 4taia, itata faaalt, aTatfirw fawta twjtfaa 
afa® 'wi^atta awf awtaiaa aratai 
caia catet >8 a^aa ataa afaai faaliaa 
4 aai aai atata ai^a as *ia1a itfsatfaiaa 
aws »tstw ^ratacaa ata i aws: ataai 
atata ataafet «aa afaai caattiafi ca atata 
ataa vata faara afaifafa i 

atwtata tfsatiaa ^ai laia ^atia «a 
afaai ttata ata 4aa ^tfaa »»fw «tii ca 
acaw^t attw atai atatt faata afaia atia i 
4a^ V atia 'ataw aai at^ i 

b-b-b* ^t^- 

atiatataa c’fts^afa a'$a atiat'? faaafaa 
atfati a atata aiaa a«.aa aia aa'tata a^a 
f*(^at«i Satfl I 

a|^t^ atcaat csta a aftata 
atata i aatatiaa *a a«.aaait'?f ataa i 
attai >•%» Vtia a^latiaa atajtaata afaca's 
fci® ^ftntcem wtt^r 5Tt^ I 

( atata atia aca ) aaa ataitia atav ataa 
«nra atatfia, attaa cat a^aa at atata 
aaaa a^ta ;»bi ^cwriJ^t^'aiTiT i 

a^atcaa naa’It atai aaatcaa >«a at*itiaa 
faatfafn at«ai faatii att atata ataiata 
ar^ja a* aa.aa aai ata i atai alia— 
i«^o+^o-io8c» •^c^— aa atiaa 
atajtaata i aaa^ atai «a faaa atiaa >«a 
ataitwa fafa atfaa atint \ wtiwt ^**1 
aaaa«ata wtata ataa afaia— 

i*8c»+io-»'a9» «^tc=5f «a faaia ntw 
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« f«?i I 'ica 

S^a^f^rartf ?tt»i— 
io 4 »x 

f^c^riT f^ 2 . 5 t 5 a«r cat^i 
a^na ^teftlfaB f?*! •t’O ata 
HI I fa»H‘XHa «ft«a'#i facaia HHitafans ; 
fwcaia »if«rB «fata Sififs a?aiM 
{ fHarfarai 'gnfaia^ ) i fa i 's 'stcaa caife atHH 
>• a«.»ia afacH— 

io- 89 >.+ i> 3 -ioaK «f,^t?: 3 tT 
feicst? vf »s»i <s 

I 

•fHiafi HHa HacHiaHMi ^faaTfecHH 
a^ai aai ata i aitwl 2afaa fnaiw ca fnfas 
'Hi« ca i»aa titiH 4ta*ia’<l faapiricaa 
fawiHCH Httatai Hftaa «tai h«i afnai natsica 
am »ai ata i nan, aiaw 

acaiar « wiHHa*li aw aa« fana 

can ate? arai 'Jt^^aia cntHt? f?»i i 

^<aatsracfta « aa aatHtwa awwa 
naaiH I >«aa a?t« >*aa 'Ja'a^ awa i 
tata Hcaj atna « a'aaa afacn— 

^•'493 *^g ai!c« ataHtwa atHJta«^t»i 
Hf*tc« aUai aiH*it«i «* a^a awa afaai- 

flCTH— 

atamcHa caaaiN a tata- 
niwa awjHW i < fac» > • ia •taaa’^i 
faa?a<j.caa fawtacH Hicatai ’afaatfatCHH i 
'Jtaaaatta a« faaiw awta awtHta ■>• a«,aa 
afawH— 

utaa aafta caaaiita 's 
ceiaiaaita at«ijatif« i c'awa’^ta «a at«itw 
«ia« ^laartH «ii«ai faitw atwif 'etata's 
atHavta >• aaaa aai ati i atwl— 


9oav «t.^rc5®? c<st^sraart?r irtea/t- 
I afaaal 's aitaia c'bih arta 
’ji’H *ica ataa ’araatfawa ca^ aaw 
^f^atfapaa ava® hwh i aanaa awlf 
^tatai ^lt'5a'^|a aaa«^ i afaaaf cacaa 
o»a atajtw fafaas Hifaata alw 

istatfa® aa ca h'sttca «* a«,aa ataa 
^raatfan i a»twt >*»^+ 8 «- 99 oit!iw a^w 
fai*ai.a aafaT»twa att^ss fan i 

95» titw acaiar ataata, «»ta a<w 
faapaiia I’^atnaa i >*faw faaa can ataw 
■*it5^''5 aSfai aca o-n atajUH rai*aia alw 
'ai? ataa ■ftata ’naatra can i aiata ati atfaia 
HPaai >aaH •a^fata faaa can, aiita can « ain 
cacaa ?tH fat^a afac« csit jjfaai cata cafa i 
a««: -iiPiaa « aiai ^aila ar?c« arfi« 
aca aa ca atsas aata atfaata a» atata ati 
CPta aasia ^f®ata at?i asfaatwai 
iStfajatfacpa a'Sai aa« 'Srf«aifap aa»ta 

a\ca ataa aa^tca aataata a«ai i ata athtev 
'<ia< catai-^att^c* ceii aat, a«ai atata at^a 
a*® faacaa*, '*i-fli^r«aifacaa p^ai 

aca I ana caa -Kaca <«t! ata at^tHata call 
atan caiatn atsai atica i 

^»8 ’jii >.a acfv— aiita cacaa nta ataa 
aialnta ata latncaa" aafi a fail atata 
att^naatran asfaatcia i naataiH "ga atates 
afaai aca nfa ntaa t— 

(>) atafi ac» natn i « c® « afaai 
af?ai fia faia n®a* fan afaai atata at? afacn 
?icaa, fai atata area <an ^ firai fiitaai 
«Cl®i 3 taiaa ata f®a ^ faai caai ag®?af i 
( ^ ) atata af?a aca gtncaa ata atncf a 
4nK "hit atata ^atfa » fai atata ijRawa 
aaiaat aata, acaaa, a’^laa tailfa ’jaa, ata 





cf «*iff<j cfti fn I -<wcii 

s*ttf<( ri't^ •It*! '91, } 

1T9 ««9^ !>1H »fTC5 5t1 I 

(O) ’J*t5 <V 

«iliin Jjff ^9 ^1*1 'a^t^ sjmRi ^ti9 1 

ntifl o>«t *i<rvrB '•^t? '^ic9i 

W «tt*ICJ» I UiattST C9t*» 

H « »«tt I 

*t*rt »i\w fwi9 C9t*^ ■a’ltii 

3lfWfl 99 lf»mi 951 l$»l am 9l»lt9 

f«i| I 4|««t iftift 9^9 cnf^a’tt'fi, wfai 
9W 99*1 ®*lt«rtM 519 5195 ^*(5 999 

5tf951 95191 *t19«5 519W 99WI 

*11951 915 I 995 995 t5tW5 ®*I15 9131 mS 
95191^91 1®, ft9f99', 91(19 9M9 tailf? 

C991 915 I 99!|f« >9t5l*l 9991(9 ijl 
9199191 r5a919l5 C9f951 '9lf95lf9 I a1«l9 
^*19 9199 991^5 991915 “ 9«9t9l>9 9^9" 
<9^ 95ft 991 C99t 9111 I 991 99(5 C919 95 
999915 91991 ai9l5 9151 1 9< C919 55'‘9l99lai 
*!^l* 9lCa 999 C9f951C9l5 95, ij^ 9tlll8i? 
Itl9 I C9l9 9la1 9(951 9^ C9^5 913 «r9ri 
^C1 I C991 lltcatf C9 9199191 9%la fafi 
<lllft9 9119 991 911199 I 

9919 C9W5 «»>W 9^51 ^(99 919 ff'59l5 
«C5l99 91? I 51919 911 999 alfimi l,91?ia 
|f«tfa« 999 <<? (995 (951 91(91591 951 

191 I 9(9 9 991 991 919«9 (919 9f5(9ff (9 
llU9 9919 C99 *15(91(9 999 9f55t(i(99, 
9H15 4? 9991(95 9191 9^1(991 91995 

«lf9919, C9^ 9(9195(115 >►>« f9^19l(95 

(9(95 (995 50(91591 9(519 9'5J< ’lf951 (951 
1«f9 (9 al-S?! f9’ir95 9r555 (951(19 9111 

>>(911(9(95 9(9' >Jl9t« 91 {i|\59999 | 4? 


(995 91915 9191 9V91 9tl1 Indian Antiquary 
Dacca Review C^, -«(99t5 9 IfKl 
9(951(1 I 19(95 9(91 95991(9 99fB« >19 
lf99’^9i9Cf5 95til 9l(i5 1?(9(1 (9 ?9l(9 
^911(55 95C191?51 ^?lt9l5 (5^1 111 I 49- 
9191 lf9C9 <1? 95911(9 91(9? “99991(9” 

9(951 ^(ilfia 91?5Tfli 9tW? i41(9 

5051 >9? 99^ (9 C99 9((95? 99 C9? f999 9f5 
C9199 9(9fl? 11(9(9(191 1 911 (9(95 1^(915 

9159 >9? 99(5 <^9i9(l 9lfl9 9(551 fl^a 9t(9 
916(99 (19 I 9119 1911(5 156(15 *(« ir5'9(ar5 
!« ?f91l9 ^115 51911 91^5 >99 95^(5 9lft I 
11951 1191(15 1^19 11(11691 (91 9(5119 I 
911191 (1(9 9199 ?f91tC95 11(115915 9t9l 
t,9 (9^ 9(1 1 411(51 >8(51(9 9(1 fillip 9t(9 
811*1(1 1(9119 4lt(95 19 9(589 9(59 49t 
*t5"1(5 9191(9 99*1(55 9t(?15 991(11591 

9fil51 1111(9 '^5 9(5(9 911191 9(59 9(9 
9111915 1(9119 %1? 99>SW9J ^(l9 1>51 

4^9 I 9111 91 9(551 9(1 91551*1(95 C951tf? 
Il51 llft5 >19t 991(91591 ifl 94(9918 1?51 
">>(911(99 5691 (9^19” “>>(911(99 5591151’’ 
1911(1 94994\ 919 9t51 (111 (iW 9l59 9(5 
9(9 >115 (6(5 11(15 (995 Il5 f9|f l|(9 

11(5 91 I 

H 9 fii^ 9 t^ I 

9i9nm*i?i c4«r I 

( 9l5l5l9 9(91159? •,— 9l9 (9191 I ) 

(1151 915 115 915 (5, 

91(55 19(95 (9(9 915 9l5 915 (5, 

1(9^5 81199 915 915 915 (5, 

^911 41915 9’t5 911 85 85 (5 
(88 915 f9 9K9 (9 89K9, 

IWW (9181 I 



>iCT fsi'jtt 

S»tf5« ^ 1 % CMHH rt*ltf, 
c’tt^i ’Ft* mrii £>j £**11 «tf», 

£^1? *t* »I’lt* I 
o 

♦tsi £^t**I £*5l 

>(*tW ^'S *11* *i*t* i 

'iftfif £♦*£* £* f^ 

*ft»lf**l *t* I 

8 

***<! *l»t«J«1 

wtr**! ^’tc’ir let f*«! £'it«U, 

'Ft*!— f^r«rti fv ^r*5i 

fv*1 l*lt* £«1*t* I 

ft 

£«£** "St* «tl1 f*W* £’tt?1 

£** 'Bttn £** *«* «(t*t*, 

£i|t*l *t* f% *’I»I *HC5 *’C*1 

’It’tCT* «tt* I 

» 

>l'5« £** %5»| *ut*, 

’8lf* WW* «W V tf* «C« 

£*« £*t*t5 I 

*f*?if*»nfi 

(’W) 


*1 £*<51 Itw* £’FtC1 ’rtW *fi| ftftw, 

««i£f? ffin *w w iftt* 
^•m* ’Tttft's £*n ^ftfi«i; wtwi 

£** *f**i s*r»c*i *1 *fit* *** 
r*t* f*t* £*tt*1 «tf*l»l ^ww ’ft’t* £*tf^ 81^*1 
**** vf**! fWB* *1*1 *t** ^tl*l 

vfa*1 £’Fr*'5! *« ***t*tH'l ***f 

«f* *t*t* *1*1 rvf*r, vtttcv ^f’w 
•fif* *fini *** >«*< ^'eif 

^f^'Bi *r^s*i **i*f* <if«i ttt’i *«c* ^ifw, 
'•fill's <8**t ••I** fi* ! 

'«’»(** fill** *t*t*1*1 '8T51* *1*1* *tCB 
*lf?* I *f*'81 '•f* £* *1W«*1 4*»t* *1ti* 
felfe*l ** 'em '?f*w 41*1* *if^ *f** *1, <8*1 
•t*n iSlfwc***,— *1*1 *t*l* *£* '9 
*1*1* e&iefe M*l? >*1*1* •Tsc**, <8*1 *jif** 
vsl** 'i** '*11*11* <^ *tfa* 

•II** *« *lf** I 

^^l*!***: «*ii*i*f*tn* »1t f*n*i, 

•lc*t £* f**1*l* '8 f*r*t*tl* *1** £*t£1 *1 
«n* *r**i £'Bi* **iji* •Net* f*N*i, <8*1 «f*t* 

•i* •eiNi** f»8*t ‘meii* it*t*i’ £**if**i 
an*** <8*fei ’^1*1 •ti’et** *f*i8 *ll** I 

£•* *r**— ‘£* *11* *r** itf* *t¥t^c*, 

8t*1* ‘****1’ **r$i *f***ti* *tin’ 


(>) 

*i?i** *f <*ri*n*f*f* *** ‘wi*!* 

*11* •f'B 5 *«.* 1 * < 8 **t*l *11* *f* r*f**i 

lt*tl*1 £lf** <8*1 'Bl*tC'0 *1**1* <8*^1 i*i* 
•1« ^f**1 £**, 'B** f**tf* £•* *1^** **^1 
£•** ft* if**! «ft* I 

'tfiii'«.l*u** *f*« *111** *1*1*1* *te*t 


*• v— c** *f** ‘*1 **, c* *^* *1 tlllll*, 

•1*1 ‘*V**1* 11’ 8 ‘it 11*5 *llt*’ f»8* 
£•1*?) *1*1* £**I 81*1 *f *1*1 *119 *f*ft*/8 
>1** 1*1 *1* *1’; *lf8 £*1l**1 *f**— “£* 
*r* ea|i*'S^ lllltsllf— 81*1* ‘£11«1*ltl’ *ltl 
‘C**^f**’ lUl^ft !”- 

‘£*1C** «It*’ £* 4*19 «11K t »l1tC* £* 

r**t* 11*1*8 *l*r* *ft* *1 5 4*1 IfllfCl* *181 

tMltl8 tl*lltl8 *ff**| *111** *1819 m *f99| 


t* *1* ti* \ ^*1* vn* ** wiw *\w ^n* ’Ffwi 'i«\ c*\ \ 





>ir^« >*ri»ti«3 fi«Tfl ^fi «tiTt« I 
cnt citc’f cvf -*ic»tt«9 ▼tfifi'B 

cww 5»i,— 'iit* >5r ‘>ifii5t««ii’ citi^M 

^1»6<Itft[«1 

flw»» I '*tt»n«a ^t«i ^c«i ttf?!® 

•rififwH— "« c’Ji, <* 'gft c^t'tn citi,— 

^Wfl v«nwc*i cm !" <tf,a fw( 

^f»ic*i« ^Mif cm ? ^itwi ’itf’f ?" 

‘mfe, mfej ^r«i 

%^c*isi I— ">»mm •f\nfl c^tf i ^itwi 

I’CB ^iic^ c»*> T cn f’? ^csw, 511 

C^flfir*! ’*tfl ill •t»I-C»tt6jfl ’fC5Cf T •it’tn 
f» C»>|51 ? C*! ^<1*1—?" Itv 

^t'si fifni ^f*ic«i*i “m «*ic«t^ «i ’ic^ ^tc^ 
c*^, c»i cl 'Bt*i «c*i isi cutiii c^ m •iw ?* 

«C»tC'85 It'S! ilm ^f»Il*l*l “«cil « ClI,— 
Cl C'BI*! c^w ! miiti C«CI «C»l'^, 

iti it» fei 111 <11111 ^1 ci«, Cl 
c’lii cici I ifeiii cit, m cil - 
evil cull cici ! Ill ciitcvi itcicm tfi 
I’m vcv iwiitfl cifltli fici !• ilaifl 
ficici fv II vH mtfeciii, -vti 4V cm 
Clll IlCm I CUM 111 i»ivi I"- 
itl« im viiv ilii ificii “iiiiim, 
iifv ! «i I’ci ♦til cvi ? ciiM itvi ifciv r 
“t', viv iiMt I itifetvi fv VI ? cuts 

Ilf itvi I Vtlt VV 1 i(i vti c^w It^v I 

vvtfl itev <ivrii f*f8itwi ftftigf ficv 
ilfsti, mtfl iiicicv it'^iv vv fttffiti 
iflti r 

itfi itvt vtitev Itfit fill UltMl 
mfivivi ivii vciv iMiii *i< 1 ^ ficii, 

«ll< fl VI Cl ‘IVI ItftI BtVTl IV citci’ 
• CltMl «t|l ( Nobel prize ) SW ▼fsss S<lwiW 

till itlmcii : 


IlMM CiTitl fist *«VI 1 full «n 
fiCII I 

(0 

>1 IMtl «fni Itfl III f«lll It'll fvfll 
VII vtitl IfVI llvltl Itcv Itfti Itsi 
fmiMtci^ lUva 111 ititii fni iili| 
iittsi fiiii,— vn *11 itsftii iitvitli ‘wii 
fitv’, ‘ivvtil’, ‘Btlflft’ «tffv Itvi Itll 
ficiii HMti vfaii ifiiii— 'itijti cvfs 
111 ! •aivis, !♦ fici isima cutv fii, vv 
111 vw",- ^ii ft fvii events cisttw cif| 
It I CB*fV, IC 5 SCI ICI 111 «rM Itl vtft|.l* 

it|,i ♦tficv ♦tfiev •titti Cl vtiTi ilil^ 
vtitfl iTitiJi vfsstcf, ifii «ivfici Cl 
tsrcvwv fvirts! it^v <4icfi:iciw<SrnMits 
«ttv&i ittv I 

VtITl itvi 4 Tbcii itiv Btfl Itll ffisi 
iticii itev fist ifiCII “It '•ffl ? fill VIII 
fvci vtf, vta ns ics sen ci\i evtitv 
csfcv ntfi II,— Its IVV 1 II fiicv ntfai 
wvi cicv-s ntfs It i” 

ciitn'Bi itii Its ivi fiiMt iticis ffl, 

•ISIS ItHS §«.ltl Its llltv Btf si |C*1 I l*n 
i< iiitn nttsi itnttcv itnttcv vtii fvftsi 
vtfiBi stsf»ifB ci>i itts nifvi, IS? ni i?ttsi 
sfisi, evtens ^ns vtii stfisi fificv sfii i 
icii VI 5ff flat, lilts itv fisi fsit vFsstv 
III fifiits I® evil® VIS n?«i vf«v 
ntfsn It, VII vivji cifiit Btfsfitv 
vivttcv itfii,— ifi fifists I® evil vis 
ffesms i 

lilt cifii ^1 ittiti ^iitm ftw 4 Vil 
f f 5 fifisv vt« I itfcii evti cm vuvi 
i-vf iw itvti Btivt flltv vs'iKi itst 
ff «v «iti vfw :— ff s wises vt^iti 







*t*in*» i jiw 9|ii— 

'S C5tl^^ »It^W C^ fra cwfitw *tH 
«rt%w vn®?,— cn o’**? f®»ii 

filfiJCT s«1, lft'8 'Btm C5r{«r9 ^18*1 I 

Cfl»l ^fJUT filfiriw *11 Nil— 

*»IlIt’»Tl»I f*IW? '®W tiw f f 9 f»wt9t9, 

»IW T«iJ 'Bt9t9 »ltt r 

9rt91, 9t»l1 ! 9tt»I 4^919 ^9t9 f%si9t9 *fM '• 

r^l 4t«l9 t9f9®» 9898 •ItrM*! ‘WWW’ 

®9t9 ‘f9l99 ^W 1’ ‘VtW’ ^9 ‘®t*l’ 6* 
f9C»I 91 I ^99 19199 9r9 >9919 99f99 r991 
9tl9, f99 9tl9 « C9 Ca(%9 9f9 9C9, 'Bt9t9 
9r995n'5 C99 <«. 9tf9l9 | C9 9t9t9 9t« f991 
fWI 9f9r5 iltftn— ‘9tl99’ 9W f9 f9t9 f 
9t9Sl— 9tl9— 9tft9, 9tt9, 'Bttn, «fC9, ^9^9 I 
91^9 ^I9f 9Wl91 «tS9 I ' 9 % 9r991 f9f99— 
*‘99t1t9tC9 f9C99 'Stt9 «C9 f ?9 f93rl9t9, 

9’C9 9:99 9199 *119 f99t9 * 91 91919 9t9 I" 
*>919 9f991 «tr99 “91, ’ll l” 91 *tt9«ff9 

9tC9 9tr99 9^91 f9Wl91 9r9(99 “C991 9'9 ?" 
r99C9t1ltl9 9W 9t91 9tC99 C5tt99 9t®lC9 9f991 
9ti9 9^9 “fi|9C8 9919 f9 919 999 9119 91 ? 
C9991 C999 9J'99 f99 l’ 

91?{99 9191 ’If99 9lt9 9f9C99— “9r1t9 

9tlC99lfel C®1*9, 9li ^^lilf* * 91 C9 ^9 
919 C9C9— 1*19 ?” 91^9 9lf9?t9 9191 9lfi?l9 
911^19 9f99 “91 91 4t 9f991 C919 <9191911 
C9 991 9»ft9 ; f99 9l99fel 999 99ll9 C9l9 
9tf9 9t I 9191 9f9 9191 91 9<$ 91 9’C9 991919 
9f9il9^9l9 fef9« C99l9,-9f9il9[9t 9«9ll 
999 C91<# !"— 

C9918i 991<t 911199 9lf991 91919 9191 


t 9Wtf9 I 


5^1 

^9 list® afl9 9 I 199 I “911 *t'5'5 91919, 
CTfl f 9 ^9 9119 9ir9 I" 9119 91919 <lf99 I 
9191 ft®! 9f991 ir»l9 “ 99(9 9tl I 9ll8l 9l<9f9— 
9 91199 91C9 1919 f® ®t9 ?” 9119 <9991 
<9 ®lftl CH19 9C9 911 I 419 £911 lf®£9 
*lir99l« 911 ®r991 lf99— “£91991 

£9t99l9i1«99 1®^19 91 911 j!9®9 4®|1 <g9 

^9 tVI ®’t9l 9t1JC® 99,— ®fl91 £991® 

919 I ifl®! £911 ® 9l9 999 irtlll 99 \ 
£199 £91119 11® 91 11®t9 1991 ^f9 99 91, 
£®il9 «11f9 4®t5 ^9 91 1tfI9 ®fl®l IfCI 91 T 
91 «11t99l9 £9CT ®1®ll91 lf9l99 

“«t 9£1 I ®C1 f® llfsm 9ll £191199 flT ®1I 
£9T£®91 £«19 ®fl®1 1® £1 91 I 11 £91,— 
®1t® £91C®® lf9 9t1 919 Iff if 9911919 
£191^981 llfl I” 

( o ) 

1191 £®ll ®f991« 9119 91919 £9li?1t® 
11919 £1111191 fit® 1lf99 91 ; ®ri«1 « H 
fifit® ®1919 1919 ®9®1 I ®f 91, ®f1 ® «111 
f«9f5c® f9f99l ®1919 flic® 499 1®11 ®f99lflf9 
£1 911C99 4® 4®919 ^90 9t9 I9ll99 Con- 
spiracy case4 ( I^IORT £91®®91 ) 191^91 £99 I 
r®!^®!:®’ •aitiwil « «r®®9 ®f9£1 9£99 
l«fl 9l9t 5iri9l 9lfit® 9t9 I 

91®J1 ®119 £iri9 19 91®19 r9®8 «1^« 
9t9 I 9111— 91®1 W'l^®! 91® ®f991C19, 

1tl9 tft (plot) ift 9f9(® 11199 I 

91®1 ®19 9flt99 ®fl£99 ®9} 1flC99 C9fl£99 
9191 ) ft®^ f911tr5ffl99 ( £9fi®l 9fir99 
Clft ®t| ®19®1’S9I?\ lift flflC® Itlll 4® H®9 
119191 ®1t119 ®8 ®f9l®fl9 I 499 199 9119 
9t11tt® 9lWl® ®lfl9l 9ftl9 “91 ft^ 1t9 
f9® I 419 ®1919 91111 £19 ®19 ®19 ®t11 
If,® 9111, C®19 ift 9C11 tft 81 119 fin® 919 





i>lr- 

t'i*i ’ti c®^w *rffii CT «t 

cw r^'<antt«4 c«it® ?i '»t^« t 

c^i •W5 ’I® ^fitf ’^iw ; 

r®f1ir-C’l^5rtl C»ltC« f’VHI, 

tfpw f fl I 'if«i 

>i*r» ’ll, itfi fii’f (®f»i I* 

( « ) 

•tlWflltll ’Ifin Itfiiws? “'jn^ t5 
«tfe,— citfl I*! Ill ICT ltt» ^t«ltl ItlH 
c^i wm iiwi It® icfeff*! I— 

iiHrifni cititiii ifii ciM itnu- 
Itltl IW ®11tW5 «tcn Utltflin Cl’ « I 
mitii iftwi ciw I’ci® iti ti ciw 
fti I 111 ®tci ifititl itic® c^nfii fif 
C»l Itc® l’*I H, Clfl ffWl 11 

®I*^R t«it^ ClC® Itwi lltm 
•ttrtti 11 1 Cl ®ti itci ^c«i itfti® ®tic8 
«tl«ll Itw CltltlH Itf IWl “C«tl1Wl 
fl^Cl fill ®tltl ClCf Cltll ffll® *tlt[Cl 11 ; 
![11*I1 ficwi Itltl Ititl Clt, 41 C®®1 elite® 
fill It®, wi 111 11 1 cut! itfi® itiinw 
cititiwi itfltnwi H6 5ti cm itcii— ” 
Wirt® iti ®H 511 ell I f®|fii m 
iie®t5i®5 itin 1® ®ii c®t«',— afii 11 
ifii citi I’n ^t®ti I mitti® itin iim 
®tii c’l^ ciitfl «t<ii ititi ; f®i cititnif 

Itfl Clt 4®®ll I 111 lll®tl® Itll 1*11 

in iiwiititi “ci*liifiii citim 

mil, Cltltl Itfl® itititii ®tiii, ltl®l 
111 cwimci ititiii— ” Cltltl itiici 

^ mriiii, -nn c^® itiini ell® ifi- 
111 fill cii ®n mi^ifii «ifi fii# ift 
Cltl'l *tll®t«®l iltl^ll ciili itffw ffetll 
ifi,n itmtitu 1 nftli® 111 cm finm 
itiwt citi'i tf*Pt 111 cm iww cii : 


[«i«, 

f®® cltltl iti, 11 ifiiti, 1*11 im,— 
fet®i fill it*ffiii iti ®ti c®i»i I itntii 
itit cm 11 , ®tii^ ^^tfi 4^^^l cm cn i 
ititwi it^ ciifi III ® lint 111 itin 
c®fe It C#ll Itflfl I iflltl cifei f® l*5tl, 
^<fi I itit I fiitwtii ititli® i^fiitii 
II c®tii' I T! i «* ifeii fill cii ii®ti ®n 
HI Cll, I ifii lill, nil® 1 1^ itii,— ii 
Itlfl 5’ll I iHfel filll itWtl 11 HI I c4#t 

fii®tii itifi Hill itni citiH itni 
®tif mif t” 

( * ) 

mnwi liH itii itii filll, film, 
mil « citii citfei itfiitu ii (itit Wii 
®fiii ■ 1 * fifife 111 itii ) miti ®fiii 
uw ifii ittiii «^ffi itfiiii^tiiii ifi 
liii H ® itii jjfi ®fiii mi nrfiiii fiii 
‘ifiiti-iii’ itii «i®itii ifi fifiit ititiii 
c®fii I ifiitu if®ii ititi® iitli I Hi* 
c®ti c®ti iti if®ii men itn f fill f fill 
♦tfiiii 5— 4tt*wi^ ilitfii ! ifi f til 
fill itfiii itffi, mt^i, cm nm, ci 

Clltll Itll flltllll 1®11® ll«11 ill I Itfl 

« ititi itii itf<iiii niiiti ciitlili iiti 
itfil itlii, 1*1 cil 11 
«i®tiitii 111 ®tfetlii itfii i 

®®fii Hit* HI mi itit* ifni m*t 
itm ititi fi®ii fun ®fii im 
ifinfii, 111 nil ntm ®tiiii nii iwti 

®ii iiitii itf®i® itfii I— “ftfi m, ®ft 
ItH itl, it'^ itlll T— ■’ “ifl ^ !”— Ill 
litil fill ®iitf« i®tlii ifiitoti— m«i 
®® iTO it®ii i^w *tttii itfii, m ®® 
ii®f itftii itlit fti 



'•twi I 


«« »R«B1 1 ] 

n^n “fti iifltwtirw i cMf»it*t 

siti’T '•I flftwf r 

I ?i ’ffim 

flfW I ft's •jr?*! fi[(5 r<!5 ^fiui 

fetwl ftw *ll«l C’J’I I 

•nwts CMWW c^t»''*(l (<lefa- 

ination case) I 

( • ) 

C»lS C»ltC^ C»lt’»mi I 43 s>tW 

><l*t 3t<^ll%3 sfeH 333 331 3C? I mf^- 
WtW 313 3? 3^? 3Ilfait3 f3?V 3t9trf3 I 33- 
C3t33 3t^3 3tl3 3r33 “r33J1 331 t 

393 3t3t3tt3 '9r3 3r3C33 l31 f3 393 ! 3lf3 
f393 f311 3t?l5t?1 3f3t3ff3t3, 9^931 ^tf^* 
3t3 31,-3331 >4 ^3i»31 3ft3tff3 I— 3f33tt33 
331 ftl33 3t?t3 3^113 3f3C33 ”>4 331 3"t< 
(3311 I 31(3 3133311 3(3 3l^ l” 3tf3 

31(3C3 3(3t3 3(33 “3l(3 f3|l 3ir3 31 1 31133 
3t3 39 (3(33l(f I 4 39 3ll 3(33lW3 I 4 (313 
31(9 9(3C3 4l3l3 3133U3 3lf3 3131 3lt l” 
3lft33 3191 ^9 3(^«3li 3(3133 "3l(3 4 
331 C3l?t3 3119 9f33l(9 i” <^#(3 933 3(^3, 
f3f C'lft 933 4 3TWI ri3 31,— C3 ^(3133 
C311 3(331 33133 (3t3 9r331 f33lf93 I C3 C33fel 
(3313133 313C33 3l(3C3 3(331 C^^|C3 3l3l3 
C33 31 I 

41^1 (39133 C391 3f331 4199 311313 ff^- 
C33 I 31^313 ffV (331 3(3t33 “31% 9r39C9 
313313 3^31 ftl(3« I. 3(33 39(333!—’ 

3113 3113 33 r331 3(33 “313 333 (3(33 31 ” 
C3llK 43^1 31^3 C9l3 nffll C33 I 33313 
3ll9 ‘3(3313 339’ 3(f3t31 C3f9lt3l C331 

3l31 

3^1 


I 

(3 43 3‘:(3(’?(9 (33lt9 9l(931, 

'3lf33irf 39^3 f3C33 f r331, 

31313 3113 3f3, 

C331C3 Cn31l3 ^(3, 

•3193 4113391 319 3’l8391, 

C3 fin3 15U3 C313 33°t8 3191 I 

3iri31 3^3 9113 33113 tt3l3 
3113(3 91319 3^ 3Clf3 ^Hl? 

3193 33113 *1(331 
C39 313C9 133 3lf331 
9ir3 91(3 cm *1l3 C93 f9f 313 31, 
91 3313 3313 913 9119 C31331 I 

931 9* 9113 9^ 3l(3l ^(3131, 

3113 3131 9f33lf9 333 31? 31 
31(3 ?(9 9(313 
3(3f9 9ll 3313, 

3l3l3 33113 C33 r9jl 911331 
39 931 911 C319 9r331 9931 I 

33 C313 313 33 C9 C33 (31319 
933 933-(93 31319 31319, 

913113 9f33 313(, 

C3 C3 3C33 3(3 

C3133 9ir3^ <«fi| irt3l3 *13113, 

39 llife 3tf^ 3|| , 

®9t3<(3t3 5aii3€^ 



1 [ 


5I#5 

%« Jt, JI5^ '(F>m ijTT «M». . A. II. 
Imix Slraiv^ ways ) 

f«««f fjf NSf«»sf { The Music of 

Hindustan ) >I«ff'5— STfW 

wmwsi tji»iint5ii ( oxford Clarendon press ) 
>»>« ^IIW «t?'S- 

?«W«1 5|9U*J» I ®9T9 I^IJ 

f«fr»r< I l^lTC^ItSSil 9tf9<T9 

'^f«W51 «lti|t4 5(11 I <ljf(gs9 

•9 ?tfi|S1 « «im»lt'e 5»r991*S( '8t?l* 

sffii ^«inr <*i9i«( 59f(i»it>( I 

feafeiJ B95(- 

fi«tci 9f«tf(5»(, '«rr» 'stata '«i<(:’i'85( 

wNt»i an I ^95(f^ '«(t’ii9 

^fWCI *tp65( «l'9f9 «l9t» 

4tc?w c«>(*i Hit I ^»i9i9i >acirc*f« 

f9 9in«fl'59t9, f9 4\‘t1’H9, f» 991^1, f9 
f9 an'jfta >i«n C9 

»(9*t ««!«» efiiin 9Ttwc«si 

tnt(W9 ?i*i ®fir9t9 >1® c®t® 

*tl®is sn I tit? «|«|| ^t91 4^ c^l C®1S( 

'SVtWa ^91*11 r9®1 f®f51 f5(99«19 C»l1®f«J 
^9 ®tttc® «tt*ltl9® ^<1 9f9l® BtCB*( *11 I 
<4^ 9fl«t C>I^ 991W9 ®’«%9 9ttt9® tfw ^19 
;»CT fw^ffltla ®«t9 f9 ®t41 

r991 «ttt9 >1191 t*lt*t »lt9 I rt^9 919*1 
9t99t*l 9f® 911 C»ltl9t r9M9 9(9f9>jur 11- 
W ^9 9<9«.>I9 JT*?!® ftwl H91 9fire« 

t«|9 t’51 } 9191 9^ 9i»llfl9l 'ItfTC'rt 9WC9 
(Jtr99t^C*H »19t9 99 91 1 


Itrwcl '419919 It ®l 994 fllltf? 999 
*t<!9l^ 9U»ll9f® 919 9t9Hl I ®99 ?tl9 
f9l’19 9199 9 ft*! I 9lf9 499 991 9f*«®f9 91 
C9 419 4C991C9I 9199 5f991 flJlCt I ®19 
4 9C9 afl® C9ll®9 94111 4(fi 9111 I 

4is« C9 ^19l'< 119191 119 «r9 9 ft® 9tl®19 
®9U® 9lHlfl^ 9lli 9191 91ll®lf I ®5lft 
lial^d 9«Ptt®9 159 1911^91 9ll9lfl*ll9 911*1 
'lllll fllim 9199C99 ^ 9tl®l9 i 

919H 9111 ®f991 llfl? "if® f9<9 919? 
«®f9 1199® 99 1C99® 99 I 4| 999 119 
'Sftt® ®f9t® mlltfl ’^ll 19t9llCl9 9^91 
%6c®4f : «1^ *T19 1191199 ^9^9"® f9*5 

9ftl®9 499 9®199 ; ®1^ 419 flfl® C9lt®9 
9«t9 1*il9®-9(^9 91^9 199991 119 £®99 

Oftt® 11«91 919 91 ! Blfa »9 9l»I 9f99l9 
4!;< 1*19 ®®91T9 C91® ^199 ®f991 4191 
419C1 t9U® llff*. i^ft® 9iri9l«9 I H5'4 
4t f91| 4(:99U9t ClH lit® I f*! 1199® 
llffi ® 9919H9 9f?l® Bf»l9lC9, C® ®1«1C99 
§19^ 9^111 ®C9 ? 4 C9C1 45[, 4, 11119 ^9 
let, f®l 1#\®1Ua flfl 4^, 4, 111'5[91, ®19t9 
^191199 91991 1 4 t^'l 9tri919 919 Clllll ? 
991 C1%9 flf®® 9lfV91 S551C19 f?*?; 9^t®9 
9^ 4®tl 919 91199 91 I '*19191 4191® t9l5?l9 ! 

f®l ®19 f9e9% CHI'*? C91^ fl*! 9fll®9 
99C9ir99\ lfV9 «14919 9*91 

^1^9119 1 |l1*«9®, 919199 ®t9®’t9 9^t®1- 
191B919 9® 99 919 itl® ®19199 fllll® tl9 
9tC9 ir9999 ®f«91 l^ft® 9®ll C9 f9f99 ®1J 
94319 ®f99lt91, 494 \C91^9 9«?1C«9 9W C9 
f99C1® ipi9l 1^9® ®1t9lB9l ®f99U99 ®191 
ll^fl®* 4114919 cum f®ft flW «1C9- 
OriltflCf 9 I C9 1591% 9#(t«9 119 19941911 
( Harmony ) 119 ®l9'8t9 9«ftC99 *111 K99l|Jfl 



4? 






( Melody ) fs)f%afir^ 5^1'® 

tw C’lt’ttC!^ ^fintcs I •«? 5 

^tis 5{lf5l t<H9t<fr I 4®f53 nt«f 
n«^ ’ll? I 

f^f’l 'sm'B? Iffsi ??c® t(t51 

jffim »»t?, ^itsi, 'fe^ti, >??*i f® cfl’f’it’i 

i^j« *TfC"tff*ii ®rf«i 45itiji?a «Tf5i 

^rsstcf’i I itsf?® 

^?r?*ti’H ?^r« ctr^ttm 'fl’flB a«8 

®fini ftrstcf *1 1 ^?«f ( ’itc'iw^ ) ’it’f’i >i^«« 
fflii? ®tt? ICSt^SW’ll® »t3® 

46fi|® ®TC»H CTffel f,® wflf^l® C6tl 

®r«flTUSl, ®T»I n’fil'sa ’I*® 

?(^® ?5( ®t?1 fwstci’l I "I?® 'StW 

c? a*i '35.»i’ii f’li® 

^fWtS’ll f«f’l •a£*!l1l’ffv >I#t® etfsi) 

’ll ^t®T8 ^?1 W® if^l® ’ll *ltflIW'8 '4f?t? 
^?i?»>tn5 «ii*ti ’ll ’®r«i ’ttf’i'c® *im ?tii ’ll I 
aR*»Ta >a®i}ti*i ’’if® £'i?i^ii f?si- 

c^si c? ^t^iHiNsl^ ?i >ii^i«5 

f® ^Sfl® >lt?’l ®r?l®CS I ^fUCfTS 

»1«?I®C?®1’IU<S? ??1 •tt’l’l, 

f’l^fe 4®*!! ^«’l ’ll? I 
«t?l ®raJ1 f«lf®e ?r?9ii 

« ®ar?«t?«’fi‘H f9 ®f?i®f® I 

f’lf’Hti?’! ;— 

“ If the rulers uf native states realiml 
what a death-blow they w’crc dealing at their 
own art by supporting or even allowing a 
brass band, if the clerk in a Government 
office understood the indignity he was 
putting on a song by buying the gramophone 
which grinds it out to him after his day’s 
labour, if the Mohammedan “star” singer 
knew that the harmonium which he accom- 


panies himself was ruining his chief asset, 
his musical car, and if the girl who learns 
the pianoforte could see that all the pn 'gross 
she made was as sure a step tow’anls her own 
dcnati()nali/ation as if she crosseii the black 
sea water and never returned — they would 
pause before they laid such sacrilegious 
hands on Sar.iswati. Mx’cnses may be made 
for such practices, but there is one objection 
fatal to them all ; the instruments are 
borrowed. * * ♦ Fo dismiss from India these 
foreign instruments wimld not be to check 
the natural, but to prune away an unnatural 
growth." — page i6, Music of I lindusthan. 

c®5i a if»i c*tl«M ®rii5i ?i '•iito, 

?t«it?i® fimi cwita ^13 

f® ^l?t® ^fswit’i, 41®^? '«itr»ti’i4 

l®®t% ?tl,41 lf?ll® ’ttfai®’! c?, c? 

5iti?ti®i5^ ?jr «T5Tfir’ii® f?’ii»iii ®<t4’iti’i 
’III®' ’l^® «lt?f® ®f«l1 V*!!* 
®T?1 'Ift? ^®' ’1^1®1I^ f®®»t 

®rfll®lS’l, I?®?!® ®®t? •tf’ll®’! 

C?, (??Hl?tf’Utl ?IS5 ’Ilf f®f’l IH fH*! 

«i?t4 «riit’i’i"ir® ii?i4i«i ’ll f fsin 
c®ffi®i®, va^ii ?r«f fmi’ii riftW’ii 4tN®i 
Cffni® *itli®’i c? ?®^ faf*! fw t«t® 

ft® f ftlWlfsi C>lt «(?»ITl«l f®fjl 

®tf»f ??l« f?®J®1 ??l®ll’I— j| IfSI 'ttftfl *11® 
“fWltr*!” *11® ?l4i fsaei® r^iff 
f® ?tl®lf,— ®t?i ?ti® tiftSI Iflf^ »I®f®t® 
®if 4I#*! wt’fwa 

<H®tti®’i I '•®*i ®®jtt»i® ’1*11® ftffc® 

*it« fife ^»i« ftai®® ®t*if® 

®tii, ®t?i '•I c? <Jr ’i®»i n ’laffit ITU ®®i I 



>|«i| f^cw%f «tw fits tiftfl ffC^ fttf ftf :— «f«^» ^fl’Ktff’l (har- 

»l€tt«f ^stff f S«r«4 TifC^ ftfl Cf®?! fltf fl, inony) fff *tff*1 fW'S f>— 

fVf ^<(? *IMinr«l ffH ^fll ftlf I fitfl Cf f Cf f Iftfl *l»»lt«t,— «Tf» flt»l flM 

^«pi ftflll fCI ft’!- ftff 'Btf 1*t Wf«1, T51^« Wfil’5 

»I«fttWf fw'Sfl f «*I«fr<f (harmony) 4tff I C’lt'irtJ, =S<tla W ftmi cm*! 

^*rwa «wci ariffa fc*i niltni aWs»»ifn ct «iaf» 

afiiitiift-- 'Btftw Iflwa w wiata- 

“ And the first thing that harmony would C’Htfea fafff -, (harmon) j 

do, if now applied even tentatively to Indian %fTa -arsiff »IfSttf f|j 

Music, as some advocate, would be to get rid 4|Wta flVta fffini »l^*l *ir?‘ls 

of that feeling and those functions, and with ^faif I <4| «9| ftaCftffaf„f9— ftfl Vt1l9a 
them of the gnce-notes and all that makes flfltl — 9la^a 

K.tff worth having. As the Rag now is, its fa^sitn sfiiaia ^•fuFf 9fll®t«( I Ifl 5lli»Jff>irH 
notes arc like the pieces on the chess-board ; 9faC«lf, ><at *l>?t« fa’ll 

harmony, by investing them all equally with 9fai'5H, «(Ta Jiaare ft 9faai «rtf9l*!« ^sif®- 
powers of its own, would make them like fa»lCTt wa-ff^a ’a’lfaa 9faia I If1 ^taf 
the pawns. Hence the serious menace to fnilW « ’ll 9Cal, 'Stfl fsiW “CaVl" 

Indian Mu.sic of the harmonium, which has f|ai ^Cia fa^fai ’ll a>Ca I Ifl aifsa 
l^enetrated already to the remotest parts of cfta I Iftf '•ata'9 'Sa'fia Cftf 'ft Cf tfl ata 
India. If dominates the theatre, and deso- fl I If1 iStafft fvvCf^a ffV C^I^a ’I’ft^ 
lates the hearth ; and before long it will, if ai»tlata 99 9 I flatfw I f’latC’ll flSa 

it does not already, desecrate the temple, ^fafta "8 ^fai® 49 "fwlf^ 

Hesidcs its deadning ellfect on a living art, •ItNatCf I afif aria's 5tfa«at*llat* ffaiS 9 
it falsifies it by being out of tune with itself. ^^*11 *lts sfacsl Fta S|f1 f|l*l Stfta 
This is a grave defect. • * • A worse fault >iwtl«ai ^*IM1«licSt*l f9| aitfasta sftata 99 
is that it is a borrowed instrument, construct- c*! 49 "astfs ca*l ^C*|S 1 9 faiS *tUa 1 • • » 

ed originally to minister to the less noble tfics ( Sta^a fiPflS ) Saftlftf ( harmonj- ) 
kind of music of other lands. It has taken Ctf sal ^la taU9 fSJI 9ai 99^ I* 

a century to invent and perfect the piano- fVBJ ftaf ffalU fllf Sftf *IS»!CT aiWW? 
forte ; if she must have the fatal facility of a slscaa fjasi caift •irtlSCl 1 4| fl fRl 

Keyed instrument, India could well spare a St^a*! 9a«ltf ^SJfl 9faCTS 9Tatas 9[i- 
century or two for inventing something that Cata ai ai, ^11 *l5tf'99 *I'»I 1 9la9la 

should do justice to "her music To add aja®! a^9 “affV (ajai a(a) aifa 4^ aW 91^ 

harmony to it (Indian music) istokillit.” — 99 atdatca 9 t^ 9 t^l a(a atffa ail ‘aaa* 
Page 163-164, Music of Hindustan. \ai'atfa atai ^atwa ’I'ftwa fataaa— all 





f%'B? fifJl »ir"fif «tM 
a CB? era «tai >*t aci r=»si'5? 
atwH ata ai i a(®at< lata aw ata ^faw 
ai ^a ataa ^faw ’atitt ajal ^tsjra aa i 
•ifaa^ aara >«aa ?a ^4acaa cata '«ra 
a^?f^ BtfVai ' atta » a^aiaia aaiilt® >«a< 
aiaa ■it'a's ^afaw ^tatcaa aa laf'aa “«tatai”? 
ai^lafli aawat “^ta^ar— ^taaaw aa 
ataa a«ai '•asia ^^aj i 

«ifafwa caw «ifa a a fa’ta Raff's 
a^atcf I ^fa atwt ^cac^a ata asai aiaa -, 
fa« «a^tatca “^tcataW <«a? a^fa ai atca 
newa asft'B aaai afaita afata’s ^araata at? i 
^taial ana afaw asai afaai aia aiata's 
ataiaj ^a-a«aia acaa i t?i Itfa aia, 
a(a aai a'sai i caa 

atai aa, ^ata faaat® a^cal faaaai i aiaatata 
asfa^Tcaa aiai traiiaa a«fl« aata fa| 

'Statiaa aia 'aiaatf'® afa alati? i 
faa *aatatta “atcatata" oiac afa att afaca? 
aai «jtatwa fa^ai^a aca» at ■aa faa, att 
^afa atta afaa « atfaa^ cataTttt a!* aa att i 
arraafaafa ^faana atca afaa la area— 
aaa fa ca^ aiftf, ataatfa^ 

<faai ataai ata ai i ^atwa ««a atwa ata- 
atfa^t, afaai aitca atatwa atw aaai 
afaai faatcaa, atatcaa fa laa^i i a «fa caa 
ca^atfan aia, awa caaa t*® ca caaal afaai 
tatwa affaww i aaT^la cai»a 

ma a%aaa1^< atw afaww \ 

alia ftattaa faacaa ai?! ajfvaa atatcaa 
aaptc^a aaf ^aaa ataia a« a*® ’a^aia a 
Ig*® aiaw afacawa aaa tfta aticti catfta 
atcffcaa, aita aitaai faai fai*BJ atai trea 
atwa cartw atfaai aitca facafi \ 


aaa® aaa ^tn i ca aaa aai ajfip 
fafaa caW ana« a>fa« aatwa aaiaata 
"aaaaa ^a^a 4aa« 'Statcaa faat ca*la aiaia 
ataai afaai <4t faata b^i afaca tai cam 
atlca ai,~atauaa ai'^ta aatiart aatfawi aai 
aitca I ^taia atata ataia aafa aaia ^ca, 
aa? faaaaii fa«^a«a ^t*(fa® atca,— atcaa 
afaa iia aiaaai fl8ai ^ca i 

»iraatm ijai^aait caaa ai ifaca atfaai 
aia^a a^caa fa^at acaa. aia^aai « asam 
icai% a«ftwa fa>ai afaai aicaai aitialBj 
Sica ®«a acaa tcaca aiai fafa® atatw atai 
aaatcaa 'aaat a^aa®ta afasiaa i faca tai 
*1® a^a :— 

“These two tunes cpitosmize for us the 
music of West and Hast. On the one side a 
repression of what is petty, a rejection of 
what is transient, a soberness in gaiety, an 
endurance in grief. On the other a vivid 
insight, the eager quest after wayside beauty, 
the dexterous touch that turns it to account. 
The one seems to say — Life is puzzling, its 
claims are many, enthusiasms hardly come 
by ; but we will hammar out a solution not 
by turning away from ugliness but by com- 
pelling it to serve the ends of beauty. The 
other — Life is simple, and beauty close at 
hand at every moment whenever we look or 
wherever we go ; the mistake “is in ourselves 
if we do nol train our eyes and ears and 
hearts to find it.” “Who would wish to 
decide which way was the best ? Both are 
human. There is no need to decry one in 
favour of) or to exalt one at the e.xpense of the 
other." — Page 339-340, Music of Hindusthan. 





^«llfw<tc» »l«»C*t "if'W ^ ^ €?%* ’1^'5^'lt? 
CW*ltt»1 CWl I 

fi <1.1 ^nfllfrc^ ^f'9, 

c>i^»if^j-*«*ic»tc’t ^lai «»?»if%«.»H, >11^? c’lt 

C’lW^Ifl Jl-ttfst >*«t^ rsjt‘l"»t('<a 

I cist ^f»n«cf— «?t^*ifei c^*< 

ctm» «j't«n, »Tf-i ^ 5 , ’«(tC'i’f %4 

9« ; ^W5 ^5t? 

’ll <11 ><1^9 f'l«tw I 

<n»9 ^r»ii«re— «n^i» &i ^(Rff >n«i, .a^< 

<w»» cn f#c? ^1 Bt 9 t% 'af*!, 

CB<iti*i^ afs^5c^ c»i\‘«f<rj 

«»f«rs»Btfe fwtsj i '»ri»m<rfl bis, 

>»i ffjcv xi^ in^xr^i Sacafif fH’i'i 

*fl Cf^, C»1 '?»I I 

C» r^BT9 ••BfBBI ’flvtw BtW « 

*l«l ( I]«t^« 'BH'sIb ) 

<r«» >i^!«, >«■» aitc^ <if^5i-- 

xi*I6i<b *11^ r 

'^lii aw ’tis »Pj?i 

ati^i a!« 

?f« mil®, xi®i ««T?1 ?®ta ®C®!IB« 

r®®«l c®®s« maa fai® catia'a ^9 f<afaatcs, 
CT^a 9wiwa »««flc«a «r«« c’llai’i alc«c« t 
wimwa w»Jtca« »®m >i«ft<B5e^i «fca«f 
at® <»rawn } af «i maa 's a\®«i 
c»j^ta xwta ca^a ataia ai«f*i fiwi 
®fa(« wTa« atfaatna i lata aw ^twa 
a'ia^t'B fi|art<aai'e atf%ai fai ata- 
afaaw wl.fnaiiat ai a^a at »faia Saftwa 
a«a^ fawi ®ai wa«a i 


wawia aiaa<taaiataai® 'ifata wffwa 
a^a«i >«ai afajaa «t^'5 wt Satiaa «a 
«tata aai ^t«faa< aarata «aia ^fawfiE i 

%atc’iafasi?wr i 


>2rtaf*^ I 

al® ®iaca af?ata aaa 4 ® 8 l ataft*fl lacaa 
afa^t «tiata a? «Ta alatfia i famaca <a®l 
mia ^<81® lacaaa =afa«ia <aai ««®l faaia 
®»iaa aiifasita Bfa« i wta fawtawa far<ll 
a^a atfaca, a«v^a aata ®«ia xp^joi aataw 
a(tatf«ai'» ® faaia i 

aiaiaa aii aia alia ca ^ata ataa- 
atiaa ai^ia Bfaai caa, wtfa« atata aawiaa 
a#t^ca f<Ffafli artfaaTa i ataatia af^ai 
afaa ««^ 'aaa ajaaia i ata Saia^ ataai 
aiat^— faa afaa aiVialawa a^a ’ffe aaa« 
c«^ra a#ta afaati® i «ita •atf® aarftal a® 
a^atfa ajaja fafa ^a ajaataw ijsaa: faal«a 
®iaai fwwia i 

aaatiaa all ^aia®tiaa aaa aiwta 
all® aa 'aasiaia '(•f aiata xjaaifa faa*a 
atfaa i «tata «f« aaaffl cat aafaiaa afaw 
ff^ afaata ♦Jfaatfa’il atai® ^faai wtati® 
ataa afaai 'jfaai aiaaata ®tata wascata 
^caai araatfis, xiaia ma aat® «iata faca 
atfaata at i 

^a^aiaia cat atata «iaa atai i apaia® 
ft faa a9ta atata 4twiaa fafaa fta aiaiaa 
afa® aai afaat atata atata ^fa fatfsataitc® 
faffwiaa aw flat atai afaatai ca ttca aa 
aijal atatat aariattwa afa® atata at® wfaai 
atfa aw atatfi i awt^ aaiaa tawii waa 



«« » ] 






▼fjw fw* >lf^« '<¥fTS? 

M I f^r«« *trw(t^t ^fartif’rritfl ’»c«fi 

c^n cwftfi fstcw^ nwc^ ’(Rtc’» «tf»5i 
»i^afr«»rs> I ^ffi)ncfcs 
«tH»» *rr?ifBt'B9 irnfs w<t9l 

*i?ai c^tc*!*! I ' 2 taa r<fa>i 'Sfata > 1 ^!^ 
^Wt’ta n wa fta 

^T»i ^ma ftia I 

• ^Tafav r» f5 «j(ra ca^ 

•tata Maai aifaiw »iifwa i ■af^faa -n^ata 
<Stata »»tatw atai®? a*ta i catHfaa at ^lata 
aiaa aw atfacsa i ca 4? a •a'aa^ifa'B aatt.a'a 
>«l ^aww a«ftfaata «ftaa ataa 
afawwai a^traa ata 4fata afaea atijaia 
•» as csii afaata, aa^ ar< ata i •a^at® 
•ffaata, fsfa <«a*a »^a«ta i 

catafaa atw «fa w?aT5a >aaSr 
aflalia ataa atai f?la i sifafaca aft? cata 
aaatataa atam sitl i >aaa '*a atw f^fa 
^afa faa^Tfaa ataa araa afatswa i •aafaa 
fafa atafca ^rara f5ra«fa caarfca arfacaa i 
"atfa faa^ta alai aaiiaia aa cafaia atfaata 
^ai[«ra afaaa ajfa faaaaTaa a'^iaiaiaata 
aaatatra ara^< i raacaa aa ^fa« ftaa v«t 
caatafai a^tat ca caafafa’ta afaajv afa® 
f^Pia ‘atfaaV atfs i atattaa caia»t< c?a 
wfaatatiaa >aai»i i?tfea ai'ta aa i ^tata 
a^<a,f«« ifaai Sfew atfaata ai, c* >«? 
aat^aFa— afa«, aftajv aa afaa atfsa caata 
^aatt>» faatlai faatcaa i f^aa aa fira wfars 
atftata,— a(ina afaatw faa atfa^a fata 
cat^ltfaaia ■iaa aai faiawa— afar atfaat vaiai 
^fiiwtaa— facaa ^aatwia faca <aa^f«^ata 
at! I «tata aaa at?ata aatawa atttatff 
a^a ; wwa nfv •tiaa ^a alai sitfaww ,— 


faa «f?fa aaa aaa <«aii fsaafaa ca^aaafaati 
ala— *}faa^a aafcat* aaata ^^acaa aaw's ifa 
atai ttwtaj i caa^ ai 'Siata <sif a’jat fa’^iaa— 
«Tta as)|s >«l aai^ •faa ataa i ata atatca 
•tfaias alia, 4 a^aiaa cataii ataa ^ta 
caiatalai afaifs i 

atatftaaia 'Stata faail atfaai 'Stata a^l 
fitaata alai ^^atfaaia i «fl a? ataia 
Itfaai >aafaa aaa atfaata atiai 'Statta atatl- 
ata I atata ataai afa’^< ala i ^lata ataa 
atfa^ afacs afacs fsfa «rtaiatai aim caiaa 
— atfa fsatf’fc'sa as 'S^^cal aaifa*aa 

atfa^ at'ais Hafaai ®^ata— 

“caia ata fa^ra i^^a i -« tftaia atatia® 
atfat® cal atl afisafata >al cataa at'stta fa 
®aaa afi? aiatta faatfaH iff afaai faww i 
ata •f'sn ai^aa alw ai'^ca a^«*f®fai1 aftatl 
atfawfi -, faa -al «flaa caata atatca if'^tlai 
ata ««taai afats at«a atlsr: i all aaa all® 
fa»fa?ata aaa a^ ?ra afaai atata aaa- 
atft^ aa®ia atatla i liil atata «tal%® i 
stai caata oraSl aaattia atata aa la i 
aiatta faatai®! it's! ata ca?l ftiaa ai, atfaa 
#titt?a aaaw aata ftata i fa®tat®l atata 
aajfa® ffii fitaa i af® ici aifa® atft® ilai 
a*^! atajtia alatfiata i ataiata aafal atai 
ataawa afi® af® ataia atatf®at® 
afa®ta i fa®tat®ta aiaa atiti® aia atfa 
atl I atw atia ata^ a?taata aaiaicati 
®fa®ta I ®tl afi a^aa aaia Saliafa f»a 
ata af®atlt ilat «\<atia anaftat a?tata 

il I 

®fafa aat^i atata atii aatatata a®al 
wia iti® atfia i fw atati® atcaia af?i® 
aftat®ta atitliaa i caitia flat atfa ^ 





« »lft« vfflW 

<iffitnnt I 

^*PF^ ^W vftw •1tftW5» I 

mr«ll C’ll*!*! I f»l«1 ifTf^wl »ftn»|s», 
flffifU 'SKtfl Cntm CfI*Ifl 

fin^^ ^ I 4l ^'pltf ^tfnti 5wt^^t5 
«h5 <t«tm ww* 'StBit’tjm 

^filW <*» mt I (PtCT >«^firs» >I«I ’I'Blt 

ttfrt w I 

fw? wtn «<»•*> •f’?t ^tfnni 
rtw i 'Stitu wi f»s n»*it f<rt« 

f%ft I f^i «iw? ^<5^ 

f’fft CTftrs 5tfw»i*« 
m I 'ttitu nps* ’iws ’ffiiwsi 

^ I ’(f'rtii ’f'B 'aftjl cMCT^— c^n?t ^i*ii 

•ii'B f5f T 

ftllfW I 'B«W >IWII'8 C'B’l^ 

•iftw fi»is»i, « ww tf»i»i *n»u«n njft 
ipfiw itc>i 'BWH ri»w 
ftWfJl I 

<3tMi ^tPj*« I 

airt! w*i cff<w r*rotw ’•f^ firit 

»f«H1 C’l*!— ’II'BI ’»f?ll»isi-- 

^1 rwi «Jtf« 

»^jifw 'JurtK Wf ic*i *ritwi ^fiiw oiifiww I 
f»|fir>i Bfiw c<t«r I Mfiii w 

'»t«ic» Uta cff»tw *itfwwi »t<rt 
▼inttw'® •itfii 5 j:«s! art! 
cwfJwti ^*mi aifiiw *itft«iw i f*i 
ftittl «Wc» af*ni fH 

^ajt ajwa ai%ifCTtfw 

iiip w '• ai»ti '•Htft w otfN ^ ow » 


«T?ta afiarsTifJt f^iatpcmu tpri *it'fi- 

«rf«ca%» *tfw f*t*i j r»i ^ C5iti«« 
vtatt ,c«n»ii« ^ftc® 

>ni< ^ I 

^«.n? »tc? f*rBi »n»ita ftw fvrt« «a*i 

^fitCTst I vtOTcw ♦rf^at^ ’ifwia iiww ^‘tfv 

firfi «ttr»ii aticB mPmt’f, 

f?cs« *ta fa** ^tata >ift« flt’l^t's 

»iTf^i '8«is» ra"ft*T ’it’Pit’fM 
I ^r»ni ^ittw 
c»f ^9?sr cf^w ca®n 

wtc'f «i?n >ima Nai 5f»ni i 

^t^»i apjirtsi *tn 

fai« c»i »ifaaj utan 

*iit? ’^awi^ if5>i 5tw I afuit^ »iia?r, >««n 
f^f’I'S ’lit §$•! I 'Btftl^ 

^aFt?ci »tw at«s»i anrtst vfintfi. 

'em •aa*! atfai'S's *nfta ftafiisi i 

•avraiaa ^tfi^ atai uca i 

wt*®! f^*fa ’art «!>« «it’aT« 

( c’Jt f«»i *»!’» ) Tirai ’Wi »ititMi 

firwsi I ««na cat’TO'lta «^»ifa 'Btitc^ 

cirfw alaiff I •!«(? >ii*tca 

ctI wen «*ta fsic^n ^fmt’fi 

'Btata ^*im ’atftai wawa ttw av atfta Ow 
»!tf^»i— ?iw t.’iti 
'Btw *if^fi ift»i I f’n '8nn« <« *rtati 
n* ««»^«it<*'« fterti^ a^»t sri i *ffw »it<- 
•(farta ^fiwi i *i««i nw 

«rtf»ili anw ers^twt^ ▼ftai 

c^tOT I ait^tcat ittfii ff w( fire* 

«tfta ft* 'lykc* ftftj ftr, w viti* 

*ltrtii ftw* I 

«an *t« ^ffii— fti 4 *6>i iff 

w Ui ^\ I *tfrtif 4* ftf iftfi i|ft ftfTf 11 



«« I ] «rhif"Ri I 

cw’t "wfli ^tw wnfB’fta «s> f» 9w* •rtf^ifl 

«^CBCf-va^ff*t»lfJt9 »t« CTitt •t9 «f»IW ift’TriT C«WS f»|? itt<«n lift ’«rtl— 

ffiiw ff9 Kfww— %ftCT t«nf» 9?C« «(t^t9 4919 « Cl9 4ri<fs»1 ? 

m«tt»f^far«i >if9i Htfs® ^sstfir^tcf 49f<»t9 *nr^fii fwii 

9ltf?»l I ^ C«t?1 «C« 4tC9»t »f%fl ^tKt9 |:<t «tf1 Wlfl 

cf Pifirsi 9f<9icf i 5919 91 tf%c« 9ttt9 1’ 

99(991 fifStfl, ««ffrn W9 4r9»’«f99f erffwi C9$ ?*t? «T9t9 <*199 « C«f9 91%! 91(99 

91911 9191 9(9 91(99 C91?19T(9 fstCWI 9r«9 gl9l99 9f9aft919l9 9(99 9191 91919 99JfC9 
^9 9l9lf9— «tl9t9 9f9i9 9919919 9l9l1 <59 ^(99 ?lf99tlf I 

9l(9r C99 I Cftf19ir9 9991 '5[9r99 9^9 ; 9® 91t91 919 ff 9 9l(9t9 91(9919 91 I 

19 91(991 C9r99l9-999 99C9, >9?9fflC9 9991 <119919 9r«f<8 9l91 C99 r99l ^9t(9fC9 

9991(9^ 91919 (9C9 91(991 9(99119 I C9 jtc« 9t®1 1ir99t»l I 991111 (^919 9 C9t9 r999 (I*! 
5(919 ^1919 999 C9l1 §'l9l C99 -9l9 C991C9 91— ftl C9(99 9C9 9C9 C99 C99 99»9199 

t1f1lt9 •tir99l9 .91, IKIV C9t9 lt(9C9 liSfl 9^911 9911919 9ir9tS 9ir919 5r99l9-*99- 
91(9919 I 119, 91919 1f99lt9 991 99, 991 99 T ^99 

*19(991 9(991919 5(991 9fft9l9 I 9199(99 *19 C19 919 9(919 5lW 91—99 99 99ft 

9199 .1T9t9 C9199 11(919 Hi 91^ I <19(99 (?1199 919 919 9^19 91(99 I 9f9 911 

9l4^9<ft91 9lf99l (9(991 C99 I (wil(9(9 9il 9^99(919 9t(® » lft9l9 991 (99 919*1119 
f9 99 f59t9 9919 9919 9(919 ^f^l* llfl- C*(V(f919 I 999119 99 911919 91, 991^ (99 
919 I 9119 9fl9 |9H 9^9 C«Tl 9(9 C9li9lill ^^ifaftl jft9t 6(9919 -119 919 91 ,'<91919 
(99119 9119 f99 9(991 91*199 9^99 C99 9(991 111 <*t1<91, "99919, 999119 991 99, 991 
firt I 99 1" lil*. 91919 999(9 999 9l9l C99— 99 

9(919 *l1?9t9 C9l ^*1 91& C99 9^19^ *19 999 9^91 99*1119 9(991 *1(9919 I 99^9 

H991 99lapi9 I 49(99 *119 49^ f96f99 9^- 91F 99919 19? 9r99) <i (9199 1919199 C9191 

919 I 919 *1(^19 9tr99 99tr99t9 £9 f9199 9111919 I Fffl, 9r9, ir9 99 £99 6t9t f9f1tf | 

9»9^ 1 f9|f99 *119 9191 fsft (9(9199, - 1«9919 9l<9li 99 9(919 911919— "9(91919" 

‘H991 (9919319—999191,49919 91919 191919 *9(91919 1" 9t99'l(9 9(^ 9r99U9 (99^91(9 

^9flt9 £99 £991 ftw 911’ 9l9t9l 9119 9l9l9 91<9ir>I91C’fir99— "9(91919” *9^1919 I* 
^1911191 9919 1991 919 499l(9 fsft iftHtf- <9(9914 9lift9 9V> ^1(991 ^9 9ll9 £9(9919— 
•t9^9t99 £9991 *11919,— 99 191919 <«T9t9 49 f99l 91919 91^ 91* 9(991 
919 91*19 91*91(1919, (91 99119199 91991(919 9119 919(9^9 99 91 91919, 91*919 

999 91991 91(< 91991 199 I 1(1, l(9« 9l9l9 9(9t»tl <*l('519^99 9ar»llli 9119 9tl9 £9* 
<4 9lft<(99 (Hi £11919 fH* ifiH 9lf99t9 99£9119<5 9(119 <5(19 9* ^(9919 iftll 

91 9W £11919 9'llfinr 9l!I1f 919« 91(1 ftfttlW, *ff919f9" “9(91919 l” 

(Htfil 11^999 99C9HlHltl 9191911 919 Ulttll 4 £91119 £991*919 911 







■ m Cil ^*frc*n «(f4r, stfl'sidii 

s<M4i ^'^C5 -q m Jic^iKi 
: «ltw sfSui ^f>it4 "ttfa 

F^f»i»i s^i I •iM- 1(5 c'lsf 

fwta ^i’iT4 tc'i' ♦iffM^i I 

H'B oj^ I|«t4 narsflt-s Ji? >t?4af(« 
i^wte’lcs ♦tMf'i I 5 SIS 

•ITfM»I— >15 5J5Mt^4 ^fs «(f?*l 

nifim *113 f3 y 4(t4 3 3 ’111^5 cssha 
^nr{3 *tff'j 511 ! '»T«» «l<(ic5?? 3 «n<ic5»^ -Hi- 

Sts ! «f?t4t >iics «itsf4 c’ts fssrfitfl 

fft ssftm tli*i I sti9 ill ; '« sccaisi 

sft sfssi 5f»ntcf — tsts s «it« >3 *it*i 
sfs I 

Oil 3tfs?l1 tsifws S8 asts 

’f f?C« tS3 ststfs, ’1»>1I fscsi css 

3»tsts «1»ICSS ss s?!ll CIS I Sffs ssis^l 
tiJists I 'fl1a sttsissHR sfs« ’jcSsi 

tifsw StMlS I S$C3 cs ssfs SISIS 

iffflS I >a St*! « s® ?;st4, s« ^ii'S 
sttsts 'fjrssifs - STss •site*, csts fss« 

H 'Btsi '•SS sc< St$ I ^f* a SItfSSI 

C»W S*13 stfssi 

S?lsi ■stfssi csfssls s^stts 3fl fStC? 

■»fvs»ssM4 ■jicsts lasts sssts.ss 

sitfssasts 3(ff « f'1S^5^«;stSiHfS 'J'SHtCSi 

4S fS>'j:.SCSfl •» s® Si Stf'3 fssr® JSfs- 

C*cf I sifflfwcs SSSTSCSS ststisst? I 3Tf1- 
cw« Tsss S*S1 csNsi S^ICS cs's sissfss sus 

m9 «t1 ttfifSl I stfSfS CS? fs®t4 -StSS 
Wtes nfsi« stfss -CS rss5 if® scs S?t?S1 
f«rs, sttfw fs st«si, w«tt5icfl?i fs sfssi i 


SH sfflsts -IISSI sfss S1 I ^®rss S19 

sfsfi St ^(5«i cts I mss sa fss csfsc® 
sifssTS, ai atesesa fs=?sflst ‘tffaar stfta 
tsa saa «fa fs^a aiasta sraai stc® i 
aitfs^'®® 5^cs 'ssfa*^ ss css ^cs '}fsai 
esa SI I ?* cai^^'tcs tss sfaai ssasttw 
csfsiai atc«i I afss, ajtfa^ ®'b cnl 

9tf«cs sifs stata 'jtsai i f^a 

s?s tsicaa caata '^«s «itas ’sfsarfs® sFaa i 
sta ascaci fsPaai att stt i at'jiaat 
tfsta swti' t* Stas st^atta? atas sfaai- 
r®cas - atsi ®aafa 4 ^ sirttt aia 

s face's I 

tiata ttwtta las i ^sfas stcsi ^e.fascs 
a*!! sraatfsaia, «its sTSTat >0i8!^c®a a» — 
ascaa a^a®. fcfa® 4 ® ®tf«a caiaafa® aa- 
®ca afaai aaatesa fs®fe tai fwti sfatsfs : 
tatait tiara staiaa i cat® ®^a tsaiia 
’ffsi a<.aa a^is Ji stsi tatcaa caai sfaai 

®Tatr®»;i® ®fac®rf i racai®a ass tta t^JS 

jsis a?iai af® si's i tsfsfi caS fasia tits 
far® Taps ^cs tfscscs i ststaS fa®fe if® 
4 ? gc® fsafas tiatcs t«.atfs4 sfaat trfa- 
c®cw I ®i?TaS caa ®®a^ stata ataafss 
fsata staca ttata ttcsi stats ®''at®c® i ams, 
flftsaca, tats, tats tafsft aS a"ts f§lta— 
>aS atfttta afai® afsatta tfata csS t«^- 
«f«ai I 

’Tfsi a«.aa ® -aafs ®faai ®it8ai cat i tt* 
4S attttsa aattca— aS #tas aacaa nfaitts 
at^tSat. fsftras ttrstai tfata 

aatattaa sttaf*®® «tF '* ‘ 


am<« 



DHARMA SAMAVAYA LIMITED. ” 

A Central Co-ophra tivk oRdANi.sATioN for promo- 
ting UNION FOR Credit, Thrift, 'rRADi*;, 
Industry, Agriculture. Insurance, 
Sanitation and Education. 

Registered under the Indian Company's Act, in June, 1910 


Dividends nn Shares. [) ii(l for the la.st thia r years, have been 2 5 per cent 
per annum. Dividends will be distribiiO'd quaru rly lor latnre years beoinninj,; 
with July, 1914. 

The Memorandum of Association of the Samavaya provides for one hal 
of the net profits ot each year beiiv^ devoted to promotion of Religion 
Co-operation, and (Lconomic Development of tiu! Natural Resources. 

Business tran.sacted : — Buildu'rs, luigineers. Architects and ('ontractors- 
proicctors of Cattle ; Suppliers of pure and wholesome Dairy IVoduia* : Ihirchase 
Sale and Efficient Maiue^^ement of Land ; ILstaiilishmeiit and Admini.stration 
of Schools and Sanitariums ; Housini^ on the 1 1 ire-puri base Sy.sKnn ; Land, 
Improvement on C'o-operaii\ f* I’rint iples ; Inteiisivi* Cultivation, d'(jvvii-planning 
and Tenant-Co-partnership, on the Garden-Citv and Suburb methods. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Shares of DHARMA SAMAVAYA IJ M LF b. I ), subscribed and paid for 
but between i6tli April, 1914, and 31st May, ig/.j, will earn one-lourtli of the 
Dividend, to be declared for our current financial year, ( iidint^ 30tli June, 1914. 
The list of Share-holders will remain clo.sed, for the said year, durint^ the month 
of June, 1914, and no .sale or transfer of Sba.res will be iransact(‘d tlieiein as 
for that year. .Shares taken in June, 1914. will be at par valin* and earn 

fulhdividends from our next financial year, be^innin^ with 1 si July, 1914. 

^ Particulars supplu d on appluahon. 


Samavaya Mansions, 
Corporation Place, Calcutta. 
ApriL *914. 


A C. UKIL, 
Organiser, 



ortzicHST c^t^li»ti5C^*{- c»'*i’» «^'B 

'5<I»I an**l 5* c»l^ V ^1 I f»Il M* ^t5>l I 

ll^«ra c»R ?arr^[Ttw— 

;5^:f'^*r- ■>i*jrt’^— 1 The Cloi.-li-r ;u.(i llc.mh sttV’f Wl^9 ) 

ft*tl « ’fl'SW I s^ill !• *(15)1 I 

C*=? f^r©?^lt=ae=l— ( «!« *• V-#!. 'S^*! ®t^si 0*1 ) : 

3l»»ciit»s<T«r 

I -♦ ’J'*! ®<«" aFt^» ) >i?aM« ’!=*»’ f*!!**® 

WRf I cif»iait»i, ’I'Jifw <««n ^st* ^3l8*f u hii.’, c’i’iM?*!. ca-^^- ■?!'fh® 

t 

flw »Ra« ’Ml I i»iT w* ’Ri’H I 

il^canea *i"mfw'8 i 

C^»^— ( Sir Arthur Cunar. Doyledij i /• btisfl ’Hat I 

3r,»»nt*it«nt3 

§l^ww6a JiJitw*(f% »i"»ttf?'» I 

'«ram %st i 

Oxford University Tress. 

London New york Melbourne Cape town. 

Bombay Hornly Road. Madras Sankarram Chetty. 

Agents for Vernacular Publications — 

Das Gupta &r. 54/8 C'ollqn- Street, Calcutta. 

City Library Paiuatoly, Dacca. 



SELF-SUPPORTING INDUSTRIAL COLQNY. 


In conjunction with the Indian Self-Supporting 
Educational Colonies Association. 

i|>.The object is to form dii imlustrial and c-dncarioniii organisation in which 
young men and hoys will hi; trained to support themscdves and pay for their 
training' by their lalK;)nr, and in which it is hoped that they will he able 
afterwards to i\Mnain, earning good remuncTation and forming the nuchms of 
an industrial and agricultural organi.sation on the co-operative* principle. 
After a year’s tnlning, however, they will be fret! to leave if tlu^y find that 
the experience they have gained op(‘ns up better prosp(!Cls to th(!m elsew'here. 

d'he general [dan is to employ the young men and boys untier training 
about six hours a day on practical industrial weak and to give them one and 
^ half hour, mostly in tlu! evening, of literary and theoretical in.struction. 

Training will lie given at first in HLI^C/FRICA L and M ^'(T^ AN ICAL, 
METAL and CA RPKNTKRINd work for about fifteen pupils, TANNING 
about five. WEAVING and SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE about ten. 

Th(‘ est.'djiishmciu is under the immediate charge of Ca[)tain J. W. 
^ Feiavt.I, Organi.dng Secretary of the Educational Colonies Association, and 
under a committee [ire.'sided ovvr hy tht* Hon’ble tin* M.aharajah of 
(aissimba/ar, who is founder and patron of the estabishment. 

^ riu' i'ouivntii' w:!l be plca^eii to Iica 7 ' frovi the i^naritiafis oj young men 
7mo itisire to jont. i'hrv uinst he njttasti vni> and fit, p/iysiea/lv and olhei'wise 
for the work. 

limited number of suitable eavdidates are being received free of board 
and at I charges from the beginnm\\. 

The regular charge lor lioard is Rs 8 per month hut after three months 
I all will be expected to earn their board by their labour. I'hose failing to do 
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ON THE RELATIVE AND 
ABSOLUTE ADVANTAGES OF 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 
IN A COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION. 

Read before The Bethune Soctety, on 
Thursday nth November 1852, 

The potent agency of education in 
the formation and moulding of human 
character has been admitted in every 
quarter. The phrenologist as well 
as the metaphysician has acknow- 
ledged and commented upon its vital 
importance. The State and the politi- 
cian are no longer its avowed enemies, 
but are its warm advocates. Ministers of 
religion have ceased to look upon it 
with an evil eye and have made them- 
selves its persevering and zealous friends. 
There is scarcely a nation on the face 
of the earth, which has made any 
progress in civilization, "that has not 
begun to think of plans for the universal 
diffusion of education. Even ordinary 


common sense is not blind to its advan- 
tages. If we contemplate on what our 
superiority over the brute creation con- 
sists, we shall see that it is only in the 
possession of our intellectual powers 
and moral faculties. Anything that 
tends to the strengthening and enlarge- 
ment of them contributes to the increase 
of our power and happiness. The office 
of education is to do all this. The 
patrimony of intellect which we have 
received from our ancestors and the 
possessions that have been left us by ^ 
Homer and a Kalidasa, by a Shakespeare 
and a Milton, by a Newton and a 
Laplace, are brought to their use by the 
aid of education. When rightly con- 
ducted, education lays the foundation 
of our future happiness, and the useful- 
ness of ourselves to the race we belong 
to. 

Society is at present so constituted 
that years if not centuries, must elapse 
before we can hope for the universal 
diffusion of knowledge in all its 
completeness. A graduated scale of 
education must of necessity be in force 
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till circumstances arc ripened to admit 
of plans and metliods for the thorough 
education of all human beings. The 
education which is to be received in a 
College should be of the highest possible 
order. Its nature should be such as to 
enable its recipients when they enter 
life to take the lead in the nation to 
which they belong and to make that 
nation inferior to none in the world. 
The educated youth should receive that 
degree of mental culture when within 
College walls as will enable them to put 
their shoulders to the wheel and further 
the advancement of their national pros- 
perity, to be active agents in the assimila- 
tion of their uneducated countrymen to 
their own body, to develop the resources 
of their country, to ward off thereby 
all sorts of misery from their native land, 
to create within themselves a resource 
which will make them happy and inde- 
pendent of all external circumstances, 
and to appreciate if not to share the 
conquests of mind over matter. 

The two main channels into which 
knowledge divides itself are science 
and literature di.stinctively so called. 
We are to see the relative and absolute 
importance of each in a collegiate 
education. 

Whatever thoughts have been record- 
ed, whatever events have been com- 
memorated, whatever doctrines have 
been handed dowt), whatever production 
of fancy or imagination have been in 
store to beguile our troubled hours, 
whatever scientific truths have been 


discovered and preserved to make us 
the “ Lords of the creation ” (in which, 
apart from our moral and intellectual 
existence, we are but insignificant 
atoms) and to ennoble our nature and 
bring it nearer to the divine original 
from which it emanated, have been 
through the medium of language. A 
familiar acquaintance with and an 
analytical study of the language in 
which are to be found the productions 
of master minds are therefore absolutely 
required on the part of those who wish 
to place themselves on a firm footing 
as rational beings. But to have this 
familiar acquaintance with and an analy- 
tical study a familiarity with the classic 
authors of the language must be cultiva- 
ted. Canons of cirticism are but 
secondary aids to the thorough apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of a language. The 
authors them.selves must be our study. 
The life-like truth of Shakespear’s des- 
criptions enrobed in fairy colours, the 
sublime flights of Milton’s genius, the 
manly dignity of Dryden’s muse, the 
ea.sy and sparkling flow of Pope’s 
versification, the indolent sweetness of 
Thomson, the sweet but sad colouring 
of Gray’s poetry, the exuberant beauties 
and voluptuous sweetness of Moore’s 
Lallah Rookh and his Irish Melodies, 
the fire and impassioned beauty of 
Byron, the soul-dissolving strains of 
Shelley, and the mild but declicious 
effusions of Rogers, Campbell and 
Wordsworth have to their admirers and 
students direct advantages besides the 
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collateritl. In common with other in- 
tellectual pursuits the study of those 
authors and their like make us happy in 
defiance of all the frowns of fortune. 
When we are-perusinjj the productions 
of these mighty intellects, we seem to 
be in communion with beings raised far 
above the dissensions and the vain 
desires fo the world. The daring ima- 
gination of Shakespere moving with 
lightning-like rapidty touches our heart 
with more than electric influence. A 
single sentence from him has the mighty 
power of transfusing what is gloomy aiul 
overcast into cheerfulness and mental 
sunshine. When the spirit and soul of 
poetry have entered into us and have 
been absorbed into our spiritual nature, 
truly are wc then “lapped in Elysium**. 
In wh^ver locality we may ha^lpcn to 
be, whether in the midst of the howls 
of jackals and tigers in the Soonderbuns 
or gliding in a boat under the effulgence 
of the moon along the placid bosom 
of the Fudma in the vernal month of 
March or April, poetry is ever delightful. 
When a doctrine of morality is taught 
by a poet it reaches our heart with such 
impressive eloquence, that it never loses 
its place there. In addition to all this, 
familiar acquaintance with great poets, 
greatly facilitates the study of the moral, 
the political and the natural sciences. 
Hence the neces.sity of attending to poetic 
literature in a collegiate education. 

Essay writers, when they happen to 
be men of of merit contribute a 
great deal to the shar()ening of our 


judgment and to the strengthening 
of our morals. The truths they teach 
being in less recondite forms than are 
to be found in philosophical works, are 
learnt with little effort and treasured 
up in our minds, to fructify at every 
step of our progress in the pursuit of 
knowledge. They prepare the ground for 
the reception of philosophical ideas. 
There is a wholesome effect therefore 
in their forming a part of college 
studies. 

There is another department of polite 
literature whose importance in a colle- 
giate education we have yet to .see. 
Though mentioned last its uses and 
advantages are not the lea.st. History 
by making us familiar with past events 
and past deeds introduces us into the 
great laboratory of social experiments. 
To know what has been the success of 
particular lines of conduct in particular 
states of society is doing away with many 
of the obstacles in our own way. We 
profit by the experience of the past 
ages. Were we not to be benefited by 
by the folly nnd wisdom of our ances- 
tors we would alvvay.s remain in pri- 
mitive ignorance. When we compiir^ 
the histories of different nations, many a 
prejudice, contracted from narrowness of 
observation, leaves us altogether. Ex- 
ample being always better than precept 
we are benefited a great deal by the 
study of history. Whatever profession 
we adopt we find history always 
pleasing to us. We find there moving 
pictures of all descriptions of men. After 
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we have made ourselves familiar with 
history, a vast store of facts is to reason 
upon all social affairs. What an amount 
of |)leasure again in the study of history 
when we are perusing the pages of 
a great historian, what an amount 
of interest do we feel in the narra- 
tive! Does not even the most phleg- 
matic, a person native of whatever 
country he may be, feel some sparks 
of patriotism when he reads that 
portion of Knglish history where the 
virtues of a Pym and a Hampden shine 
witli brilliant lustre ? Do we not find 
in Washington the realization of the 
half fabulous Cincinnatus ? Do we 
not sympathize with our own agricul- 
tural population when we are reading 
the history of the Plebeians of republican 
Rome and dedicate ourselves, to 
the cause of humanity ? Do we not 
find our pride humbled when we 
read the history of Hannibal or 
Napoleon? Do we not in the frcciucntly 
recurring French Revolutions, with all 
our admiration for the master intellects 
who took the lead in them learn a 
lesson of patient perseverance on cons- 
titutional matters. Do wc not feel an 
indescribable pleasure , when we are 
told by the historian that the same age 
which witnessed the victories of Napo- 
leon and Wellington had also a Liplacc 
to boast of? When we are reading the 
history of Mahomedan India, do we 
not feel distressed 

country, and thus make it dearer to lis 
by every wrong she suffered ? Do 


we not again in reading the history of 
India under Akbar feel a degree of 
elasticity and cheerfulness in finding 
amongst foreign rulers a benefactor to 
our country? And does not that again 
endear our country to us? Is not 
political philosophy based on history ? 
Last of all, do we not learn weighty 
lessons of morality from the perusal of 
history ? 

The study of history therefore should 
from an important part of a collegiate 
education. But the range of historical 
literature is too wide to be mastered in 
a college course of studies. There are 
advantages, however in laying during 
the college career the foundation of 
historical knowledge ; when once proper- 
ly initiated we cannot fail to develop a 
familiar acquantance with it in after life. 

Biography is an important branch of 
history. What a world of sweets is 
embosomed in its domain ! What an 
intensity of interest in its volumes ! 
what the state of the mind when we 
hear from biographers of the modest 
reluctance of Newton to publish his 
Principia and Optics ! What an eleva- 
tion of spirit when we read of llie 
inartyrdon of Galileo on the altar of 
Science I What a lesson of persever- 
ance in the life of Kepler ! What a 
beautiful enjoyment to observe the 
gradual transformation of Sir William 
Herschel from a muscian’s boy to one 
of the greatest astornomers of his age 1 
What pleasure to trace the career of 
William Roscoe from the time when he 
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carried on his head baskets of potatoes 
to the market to his becoming 
one of the first literary characters of 
his day and being courted as a compa- 
nion and correspondent by the nobles of 
the land and associating on equal terms 
with the Wilberforces and the Romillys 
and others who stood first in the 
intellectual ranks of society What 
lesson unfolded in the glorious but 
chequered life of Bacon ? How in- 
teresting and instructive to read the 
lives of the wild Rousseau, of the meek 
and philosophic Hume, of the versatile 
Voltaire and of the poetically misan- 
thropic but really philanthropic Byron ! 
Read the life of Cavendish and see what 
a beautiful picture is presented before 
the eye. 

He was a Duke’s grandson, he posses- 
ed a princely fortune, his whole expendi- 
ture was on philosophical pursuits, his 
whole existence was in his laboratory or 
his library. He had a thorough grasp 
of all branches of mathematics and 
natural philosophy ; he lived retired from 
the world among his books and instru- 
ments, never meddling with the affairs 
of active life ; he passed his whole life 
in storing his mind with the knowledge 
imparted by former inquiries and in 
extending its bounds. 

There is indeed something altogether 
captivating in the life of a great intel- 
lect. What a sumptuous banquet of 
reason and imagination in the life of 
him who was emphatically Nature’s dar- 
ling or of him who rode on the seraph 


wings of ecstacy. What pleasure again 
to sec in the pages of biograghy exam- 
ples of mortal greatness. When we 
read of a Kenelon or of a Howard what 
an enjoyment of bliss ! If there be one 
whose parental solicitude for the welfare 
of the youths of Bengal has been iin- 
cquallecl and who has spent the whole of 
his competence for the education of 
Hindu youths, if there be one again who 
is the benefactor of our country, who came 
down from his high position amongst 
the rulers to mix with the poor and the 
lowly and to be concerned in their wel- 
fare, whose secret charities enabled 
many a helpless youth to prosecute his 
collegiate studies, and who tried heart 
and soul to elevate our daughters from 
intellectual degradation, who is there that 
will not feel interested in the study of 
their lives, what educated native’s heart 
does not thrill both with sorrow and joy 
when he comes to know the particulars of 
the lives of David Hare and John Kliut 
Drinkwater Bethune ? many circumstan- 
ces conspire to make biography an 
interesting walk of literature. Its bear- 
ings on the philosophy of mind are many. 
The time is not far distant when the 
true theory of the constitution of mind 
shall have to be confirmed by an appeal 
to the facts recorded in the pages of 
biographers just as the theory of univer- 
sal gravitation is confirmed by all previ- 
ous astronomical observations. But the 
utility of biography and its fascinating 
beauties are so easily appreciated that it 
requires not the protection of the 
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College authorities. It introduces of 
itself into the closet of the student, it has 
for him charms that novels have the light 
readers. 

This last description of literary pro- 
ductions has not been mentioned as they 
as they are not generally fit subjects for 
collegiate studies. Whatever effects 
they may have in improving the style of 
the youthful writer or of cultivating 
the romantic in his bosom, or of 
beguiling the troubled hours of a 
man of active life they have something 
injurious in them to the mental habits of 
him whose character has not yet been 
quite formed. If he falls once in love with 
them he becomes (|uite unfit for severe 
studies. There is a seducing spirit in 
them that turns his head and would not 
allow him to being in graver company. 
He would be uncler^tlvi.mfluence of that 
spirit even if novels of inoffensive charac- 
ter and moral tendency were in his 
hands — even if they were from the pen 
of Scott or Warren 

It now remains to consider the advan- 
tages of the study of science in a 
collegiate education. 

* It has been stated above that a colle- 
giate education should be of the highest 
possible order. Whatever studies have a 
disciplinary effect on the mind, whatever 
pursuits have for their object national 
pro.sperity and national advancement, 
whatever studies ennoble human nature, 
in short, whatever studies have a 
tendency to make us happy and useful 
should have place within the range 


of such an education. Scientific sti- 
dies have all these charactffistics in a 
pre-eminently distingui.shed fgrm. Of 
all the sciences mathematics shtH^ld have 
the first place in a college education. 
It sharpens the intellectual powers and 
impresses on them a precision, which 
they can derive from no other 
source except perhaps from logic. The 
closeness of reasoning with which we 
become familiar in the course of our 
mathematical studies gives a peculiar 
mould to our reasoning powers, and 
cultivates within us a principle which 
forms the safeguard against the intru- 
sions of fallacy in all our researches. 
Mathematical reasoning being perfec- 
tion itself a familiarity with its nature 
enables us to adapt all other reasoning 
to it : Physical truths especially those of 
the dynamical a^sd opjtical sciences, are 
not understood and appreciated to their 
full extent and worth v'ithout a know- 
ledge of mathematics. It seems to be 
the corner-stone of all those scieiices 
which deal of matter as occupying space 
and having its phenomena occurring in 
time. Its applications to so many depart- 
ments of physical science being of so 
intimate a nature a writer of first rate 
ability has in full fervour of admiration 
for mathematics stated that it seems to 
be the instrument by which we can 
share the counsels of the Almighty. By 
its aid have Levetrier an^ Adam^^wor- 
thy disciples in the school of Newtort 
and Laplace been enabled to . assign a 
definite place in illimitable space to a 
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planet, as if saying in an humble but 
confident tone : — Here shalt thou Almi- 
ghty Father place a planet to preserve 
the harmony and regularity of the solar 
system or what thy favourite Newton 
has said shall come to nothing or shall 
receive modifications. Since mathema- 
tics can do all this it should have a place 
in the education of youth, even if it 
had not other uses But by a singular 
ordination of Providence whatever is 
beautiful, sublime and soul-ennobling 
is not wanting in utility in the sense 
the term is understood in the world. 
To mention a few homely examples. 
The carpenter, the mason and the 
superintendent of embankments do their 
work in a much better style when they 
are grounded in mathematics than when 
they ignore it altogether. High autho- 
rities in all learned professions advise 
their pursuers to receive mathematical 
training if they wish to have success in 
the profession they wish to enter. 
Warren the celebrated author of the 
immensely intersting works of fiction 
— Diary of a late Physician and Now and 
Then, occupying a high place among the 
Lawyers of England has in his Intro- 
duction to Law Students quoted a 
passage from Bacon to shew the impor- 
tance of mathematics to the mental 
discipline of students of law. But inde- 
pendent of the uses of mathematics in 
its application to astronomy and 
other departments of physical science, 
independent of its disciplinary effect on 
the rhind, it has some thing within it. 


which renders its study positively pleas- 
ing. Any one who has overcome its 
first difficulties can bear testimony to 
the fact that it has an inexhaustible 
treasure to bestow. Isn’t there some- 
thing exceedingly beautiful in the pro- 
perties of the Conic sections, in the 
nature of the vanishing fractions, in the 
solution of the maxima and minima 
questions, in the tracing of curves, and 
in the finding of the unknown constant ? 
So, from whatever light we view it we 
cannot but see the paramount impor- 
tance of mathematics in a collegiate 
education. The period of youth is the 
most susceptible period. Whatever 
mental habits are then neglected are 
perhaps neglected forever. 

Akin to mathematics is logic. It has 
as good a disciplinary effect on 
the mind as mathematics itself. As 
mathematics makes herself a helping 
instrument in many departments of 
physical science, .so logic is the only 
guide. We acknowledge its importance 
in all the moral sciences and in most 
of the physical Being the science of 
reasoning, we do not .see why it .should 
not be of .so universal an application. 
We would not make blunders in reason- 
ing if we would wish to be sure in every 
chain of reasoning that we employ, we 
.should cultivate a familiar acquaintance 
with logic — not the logic of the scholastic 
ages but the logic of modern Europe, for 
notwith.standing the former may have 
paved the way for the latter, the latter, 
is by far the superior. In a collegiate 
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scheme of education logic as it has come 
out from the pen John Stuart Mill or as 
it might come out from the pen of Sir 
John Herschel should be included, the 
more so as those that may not have an 
aptitude for mathemathics may find in 
logic a worthy substitute. If testimony 
from high quarters on a subject so clear 
like the present were required that would 
not be wanting. Liebig standing high 
among the philosophers of the present 
age, wss an enthusiastic admirer of logic. 
What Bacon, Locke or Reid has said in 
disparagement of this science is quite 
beside the point. Their sarcasms 
were directed against this noble study 
from their observing perhaps to what an 
extent it had been abused by the schol- 
astic writers. They might as well have 
proscribed iron from man’s use for from 
it daggers and other offensive weapons 
are fa.shioned Our distance from the 
scholastic age has kept us clear of all 
such prejudices ; wc feel the paramount 
importance of ratiocinative and induc- 
tive logic, we feel its necessity disguised 
under whatever name it may be to the 
advancement of science. 

We have now to see the importance of 
natural science in a collegiate education. 

The universe in which our lot has been 
cast and in which we are no 
unconcerned beings, is governed by 
a system of laws unvarying and 
and open to the inspection of all who 
come with a devout heart and with the 
necessary preparation to know them. 
The explanation and expounding of 


these laws constitute natural science. 
As nature is subdued by submission if 
we would keep our place as lords of the 
creation we must cultivate a familiar 
acquaintance with physical science. 
The lofty position to which civilized 
man has been raised has been through 
the mighty work of science. The 
loftier station, which his present position 
promises to raise him to, shall be through 
the aid of science. It is science that 
enabled the powerful genius of Archi- 
medes to defend his country against 
the overwhelming force of the Romans. 
It is through the aid of physical science, 
that we are enabled to travel hundreds 
of miles in a day and to pierce the 
Alps the crossing of which required the 
genius of a Hannibal or of a 
Napoleon to accomplish in bygone days. 
It is physical science that enables us, 
with a small quantity of water, to have 
work done which would have required 
the labours at least of a hundred Hercu- 
les of the fabulous ages. Science has 
enabled the sailor to ply his vessel 
across the wide expanse of the ocean 
with that degree of exactitude and 
certainty with which he would have 
been moving from one room to another 
in his own apartments. By science 
have we been able to catch hold of the 
fleeting shade and to give it a perma- 
nent existence. By science have we 
been able to convert the most noxious 
weed and vegetable to the most nutri- 
tious food and to transform the most 
worthless object into the most useful. 
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By science have we been able to make 
wind and water subserve many of our 
purposes and be obedient to our will. 
Science has made provision for our 
walking with lights in perfect safety 
while we are in the midst of the most 
inflammable and explosive atmosphere 
of the subterranean regions. It is 
science that has provided us with a 
medium to waft a sigh from the Indus to 
the Pole with a velocity surprisingly 
great. If we look with an observing eye 
at the social condition of the civilized 
nations we shall see how much physical 
science has done for its bettering. We 
shall them feel the truth of the state- 
ment that by the aid of science the 
condition of a European Prince is now 
as far superior in the command of real 
comforts and conveniences to that of one 
in the middle ages as that to the condi- 
tion of one of his own dependents. All 
our arts are cither derived from or 
perfected by science. Anything that is 
detrimental to the interests of the latter 
is also detrimental to the interests of the 
former. But even putting aside all 
interested motives, what an amount of 
enjoyment in the study of the .sciences ! 
When we are told by the scientific 
enquirer that the fall of the apple and 
the motion of the planet, as well of the 
wandering comet and of the seemingly 
irregularly falling aerolite is guided by 
the same laws ; when we are told by 
him that the law of gravitation holds 
true in the most distant stellar system ; 
when he describes Saturn’s Bing with 


a minute accuracy, as if it was one 
shining with brilliant lustre on his own 
little finger ; when he is giving us a chart 
of the moon as if it was one of his own 
native district ; when he informs us that 
there is an ebb and flow in the aerial 
ocean as in the aqueous. When he 
tells us what the state of the world was 
before the family of man was in exis- 
tence, when he tells us that linen rags 
being immersed in sulphuric acid pro- 
duce a greater quantity of sugar than 
their original weight, that a gnat’s wing 
in its ordinary flight beats many hun- 
dred times in a second ; that in acquiring 
the sensation of redness our eyes are 
affected four hundred and eighty two 
millions of millons of times, do we not 
feel ourselves lost in wonder ? Do we 
not feel the importance of those branches 
of learning which teach us these miracu* 
lous truths? What an exquisite pleasure 
then in the study of the natural science ! 
look again at their subserviency to 
Natural Theology, The sublime truths 
of that sublime science are but imper- 
fectly understood without a familiarity 
with Natural Philosophy. The stability 
of the solar system, the nature of the 
resisting medium, the beautiful provision 
of the harvest moon, the relationship 
between the eye and the light, the 
equilibrium of effects between the 
animal and the vegetable creation.s, the 
provision for the sustenance and 
production of the human frame 
and the sixfold utility of the 
atmosphere are a few of the many truths 
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which we cannot nnclcrstand and there 
fore cannot appreciate unless we have 
made ourselves familiar with physical 
science. Many of us do think that we 
may take them for granted and have 
thus the obstacles to the study of 
Natural Theology at once overcome. 
But we should then bear in mind that 
traditional prejudice is far different 
from rational conviction. From these 
considerations we feel not the least doubt 
that physical science should occupy tlie 
most prominent place in the collegiate 
education. If the aim of all our attempts 
be to make ourselves and the human 
family at large happy we should not 
deny ourselves the benefit of a scienti- 
fic education. Any thing substantial 
that we can do for the good of our 
country or for the good of our race 
shall be through the aid of science Kven 
if physical were wanting in all physical 
utility its study would be necessary 
for its moral advantages. Familiar 
contact with the operations of nature in 
her immensely large scale and the 
ob.serving of harmony in every depart- 
ment of Nature’s works have a peculiarly 
soothing effect on the mind. In the 
language of him whose name graces that 
of our society and whose soul was 
imbued with the purest and the most 
profound doctrines of philosophy know- 
ledge of, physical science is not only 
power but it is humility and its piety 
also. When we are in pursuit of science 
we seem to he in communion with our 
Creator. If we have any regard for 


truth and abhorrence for falsehood, if 
the ideas of the divine rnind be 
worthy of greater respect than the 
idols of the human mind we should 
include physical science in the course of 
a college education, if for rtothing else. 
Our moral constitutions are well adapted 
for appreciation of truth and so much 
is our admiration for discoverers of 
scientific truth that the mere mention of 
the names of Gallileo, Newton, Clairaut, 
ITalembert, Kuler, Franklin, Herschel, 
Cuvier, Lagrange, and Laplace make a 
passage far more eloquent than if it.s 
periods had received the brightest 
polish from the pen of the most 
eloquent writer. 

The study of the moral science is 
no less useful and pleasing than the 
physical. No education may be said 
to be complete in which they are neg- 
lected. The constitution of the human 
mind and the constitution of human 
society form the two principal subjects 
of these sciences. To be familiar with, 
the analysis of our moral and mental 
nature is going a great way in the 
improvement of our moral and mental 
constitution. To know the details of 
the structure of society, how its opera- 
tions are going on, how its affairs are 
to be improved, how governments are 
to be conducted with the least incon- 
venience to the governed, is certainly 
very interesting. The wonderful machi- 
nery by which we perceive, remember, 
associate reason or love so far as it is 
open to our observation, cannot but be 
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observed with an intensity of interest. 
The law^ of social relations are of loo 
great an importance to neglect their 
study with impunity. Hence the neces- 
sity of the study of moral and mental 
philosophy and of political philosophy 
especially one of its (le[)artments — 
political economy. Hut how far they 
should be included in a college educa- 
tion is still a matter of doubt. Many 
departments of moral inquiry have 
still the inductive method to be applied 
to them to raise them on a solid basis. 
Till they may properly be classed 
amongst the inductive sciences they 
are not fit subjects of study for unripe 
intellects. They may form subjects of 
discussion among philosophers and of 
observation to scienctfic iiKpiiries. Hut 
those portions of moral science which 
bave a.ssumed a demonstrative appear- 
ance and which have received the 
approbation of all philosophical inqui- 
ries, political economy for instance, 
should be included in the course of a 
college education. The substratum of 
everything that is to be learnt in after 
life should be laid during our collegiate 
existence as any department of know- 
ledge then neglected is most likely in 
the majority of cases to be neglected 
ah the while. What is of more univer- 
sal application in social affairs than 
the truth.s of political economy ? From 
the highest statesman to the everyday 
labourer, from the princely Duke to the 
humblest tenant on other’s lands, from 
her gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 


down to her poorest ragged subject 
starving in an obscure nook of the 
24 Pergunnahs or the Ilooghly district, 
every one has an interest, whether he 
would be wise enough to know it or 
not, in the science of political economy. 
In its true appreciation, endowed as we 
are by our all benevolent Creator with 
natural powers to carry into effect it.s 
doctrines, de[)end the welfare of 
individuals as well of nations. In this 
complex state of society in its present 
advanced condition, many a time mere 
common sense is not sufficient to make 
us understand what our interests are. 
Many a time we see a distorted |)icture 
and many a time a false one. Altogether 
political economy being the science of 
society, if we would not resign our place 
there, we must make ourselves familiar 
with its truths. On social matters if 
we are wise without it, our wisdom is. 
based cm empirical knowledge. And it 
remains to determine whether .science 
or empiricism is to be preferred, ('cr- 
tainly no one in his senses can recom- 
mend the latter. Political economy then 
should form a portion and an important 
portion of college studies. Select 
portions of moral philosophy, including 
within that term intellectual philosophy 
as well as ethics, may be taught with 
advantage. I say select portions be- 
cause all portions have not shared equal 
.scientific investigation. Many portions 
again arc still under discu.ssion amongst 
scientific inquirers. Those portions of 
the philcjsophy of mind which will 
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remain unafTectccl by any discoveries 
that are mads with regard to its nature 
are of too important a character to be 
neglected in a college education. They 
touch our dearest and noblest concerns. 
That the ultimate laws of mental and 
moral pheiiomena, even in those portions 
have not yet been discovered, or those 
that are said to be discoveries are not 
acknowledged as such by scientific 
inquiries is most true. Hut should we 
therefore leave our hold of them altoge- 
ther ? Should we not rather take a 
resting place in the derivative laws of 
unquestionable validity and push for- 
ward thence our inquiries ? Would it 
have been wise on the part of Kepler 
to abandon his elliptic theory only 
because there may possible be some 
ultimate law of planetry motion ? Cer- 
tainly not. Hut at the same time it may 
be said with a great deal of truth that 
this sort of duty falls on the philosopher 
only and not on the student. On the 
other hand it may be said also that 
the youth who is receiving the highest 
order of education should at least have 
his soul imbued with the constant 
portions of philosophy. He should feel 
to some extent with the poet, 

How charming is divine philosophy 
Not harsh or crabbed as dull fools 

suppose, 

Hut musical as is Apollo's lute. 
aAiuI a perpetual feast of nectar'd 

sweets 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Natural theology holds a prominent 


place among the moral sciences, but 
after a scientific education its study 
may be omitted in the college course. 
The study of the sciences will keep us 
prepared to enter on its study when we 
have finished our collegiate course of 
education. No new initiation shall be 
required to appreciate its worth. The 
immensity of interest that is attached 
to its study and the sublime grandeur 
that pervades through its whole domain 
are of themselves sufficiently inducing 
motives to the prosecution of its study. 
All that wc have to do in the college 
is to give the proper bent to the mind. 

After all that has been said before 
it appears that science and literature 
are the two necessary ingredients in a 
liberal education. Neglect any one of 
them and the education is incomplete. 
Your so-called educated youths would 
then receive but half their education. 
We connect ourselves in feelings and 
thoughts with the remotest antiquity 
by the study of literature. We establish 
our supremacy in this sublunar world 
by the study of science. Literature 
besides its direct uses, has an impor- 
tant share in enabling us to pro.secute 
scientific studies. In neglecting it, 
then, we neglect all our dearest concerns. 
We are at once and the same time 
deprived of the treasures and delights 
kept in store by the sweetest bard 
and by the most profound philosopher. 
So in a college course of education 
the study of literature in itself and 
in its relation to scientific studies and 
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pursuits is highly advantageous. But 
to pay exclusive attention to mere 
literary studies is resigning more than 
half of our privileges and rights. The 
power and happiness that science confers 
are altogether lost. We reduce ourselves 
to a state very near to that of mere 
sentimental beings. To confine our- 
selves all the wliile to literature because 
it is preparatory to our being able to 
study science, is the same kind of policy 
as would make us learn the alphabet 
all our boyhood because without them 
it is impossible to read. In fact that 
training, which would give us no .scienti- 
fic education, which would provide us 
with no instrument to claim our birth- 
right to the lordship of this universe, 
is but a very poor training. In this 
age of social reforms, in this age of 
brilliant discoveries, when new sciences 
are starting into existence, when the 
whole field of nature is ransacked for 
the increase of our scientific kn jwlcdge, 
when steam navigation is an ordinary 
occurrence, when railroads are traversing 
almost every region of the habitable 
globe, when a network of electric 
telegraphs is spreading over the whole of 
the civilized world tendering forth its 
services to carry our thoughts from its 
one extremity to the other in the 
course of a few hours, when attempts 
are being made to bind wandering 
winds in the inagic of numbers and 
the still more fluctuating o.scillations 
of the deep are about to be brought 
under the pale of the self-same charm. 


a person without a scientific education 
is far behind the age in this age of 
Humboldts and Herschels, Airys and 
Aragos, W he wells and Brewsters 
Lardners, Babbages, Bucklands and 
Lyells, Liebigs and Jussieus Gausses and 
Mitscrlichs. Any system of collegiate 
education that would omit the teaching 
of physical and natural sciences would 
be radically faulty. The functions of 
education shall be but imperfectly 
done. Tlie present age is emphatically 
an age of progress and of scientific 
enterprise. Volunteers for the recon- 
noitring of science have come down 
from the highest rank of scientific 
merit. Why did Herschel bid farewell 
for some years to the most intellectual 
regions of the north, and take his 
residence in the southern part of the 
continent of negroes but for the 
advacement of science ;; } Why was Ross 
sent to the Anlartic regions but for the 
advancement of science. Why was 
Humboldt in the midst of Tartary but 
for the advancement of science.^ To 
whatever country of Europe we direct 
our attention we see brilliant clusters 
of scientific men making the most 
strenuous exertion for the increase of 
the domain of human knowledge, and 
of necessity, the increase of human 
happiness. In an age like the present 
to remain in youthful age uninitiated 
in science and not to be allowed to 
enter the precincts of the “ sanctuary 
of scientific truth is a singular misfor- 
tune. Certainly he who comes out of his 
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college without a stock of scientific 
acquirements, and purposes to take a 
share in the world in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, comes very ill 
provided. If the youth who are educat- 
ed in the colleges be designed to take 
the lead of the nation to which they 
belong, they must receive a high scienti- 
fic education. Without that they can 
do almost nothing for their country 
since in the words of Sir David Brewster, 
“ Science in these days constitutes the 
the power and wealth of nations.** A 
leading philosopher of the age, the 
vernerable Baton Humboldt, who may 
be styled the Nestor of the present 
age, In his introduction to the (.'ourse 
has a passage somewhat bearing 
on the subject and confirming the 
proposition. “An equal appreciation’* 
says he “ of all the branches of mathe- 
matical physical and natural sciences is 
a special requirement of the present age 
in which the natural wealth and the 
growing prosperity of nations are 
principally based upon a more enligh- 
tened employment of the products and 
force of nature.” The most superficial 
glance at the present condition of Europe 
shows that a diminution or even a total 
aimihtlation of national prosperity must 
be the reaward of those states who shrink 
with slothful indifference from the 
great struggle of rival nations in the 
career of industrial arts. Since such 


is the case, the importance of science in 
a collegiate education is paramount. 
The condition of India is to be improved 
by the aid of science and by no other 
means. The starving population of a 
more than hundred millions has to look 
up to no other resource but the almighty 
agency of science. Scientific methods 
of agriculture shall have to be intro- 
duced before we can hope to be out of 
the grasp of penury and famine. Bots.ny, 
Chemistry and Geology when called to 
the former’s assistance shall spread 
plenty all around and infuse a new 
vigour into the Indian soil. They have 
transformed arid tracts and marshy bogs 
into smiling cornfields. What prospect 
then is not there of the enriching of India 
when along with mechanics and engi- 
neering they shall operate on the already 
fertile plains of Bengal of the Doab and 
of the Dckkan ? What task again remains 
for physiology to do? Sanitary reforms 
on any large scale cannot take place 
until the people or at least those that 
move in the higher circles of society have 
made themselves familiar with the truths 
of the physiological science. Physiology 
has to remove from amongst the educated 
natives and by their example from 
amongst the uneducated vulgar that 
which sujjerstition with her inaudible 
feeble voice has not been able to 
displace. — I mean that poisonous liquor 
of which. 


Soon as the potion works their human countenance 
The express resemblance of the gods is changed, 
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Into some brutish form of wolf or bear 
Or ounce or tiger Ijog or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were, 
And they so perfect in their misery. 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement 


But boast themselves more 
Political economy has to teach the poor 
and physiology has to teach botli the 
poor and the rich what innumerable 
evils are ensuing from early marriage. 
What social misery and intellectual 
prostration from that single source ! In 
short if we wish to be our own farmers, 
if we wish to be our own manufacturers, 
if we wish to beautify our country and 
increase its resources without external 
aid and if we wish to keep our body 
and soul in health and harmony we 
must cultivate science and include it in 
the college curriculum of studies. Other 
wise we shall be doing injustice to our- 
.selves and to our posterity. We will be 
able to talk much but to do little. 
Again in a country like ours where an 
immense structure of superstition has 
been rising in the minds of the inhabi- 
tants for more than three thousand 
years, the including of science in the 
scheme of a college education is ab- 
.solutely necessary. K very thing Hindu is 
subject to the thraldom of superstition. 


comely than before. 

Superstition interweaves it.self with all 
the affairs of Hindu life. Kvery sort of 
improvement is retarded in its progre.ss 
by the all-spoiling powers of siipersititioiii 
The Hindu mind has been pulled down 
to a low level by the oppressive load of 
superstition. No other study is so sure 
to destroy this giant fabric as the study 
of science. Science being the embodi- 
ment of truth it is from its very nature 
opposed to superstition and bigotry. 
In the course of a scientific .study 
nothing is taken on trust. Every pro- 
position has its proof. The absurdities 
of superstition appear glaring by the 
light of science. Let it not be under- 
stood however that all that has been 
said above is with a view to undervalue 
literature. Science and literature go 
hand in hand. They both aim at human 
happiness. The one is as much nece.s- 
sary as the other to make us great. 

Frosunnocoomak Surbadhicary. 
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THE TOMARA COINAGE. 

By Mrityunjoy Roy Ciiowohury. 

Modern research has, convincingly if 
not definitely proved that Bardic 
chronicles and genealogical tables are 
not reliable, that the Maharanas of 
Udaipur are not descended from the Sun 
or the Maharajas of Marawar or Jodhpur 
from the Maharaja Joychandra of 
Kahauj and Benares. The time has 
now arrived for a re-examination of the 
coins attributed to this dynasty. 

The exi.stence of such a dynasty and 
and the fact that it ruled over Delhi 
and the surrounding country as far as 
Ajmir has never been doubted. The 
celebrated Pehoa inscription of the 
Pratihara Emperor Mahendrapala re- 
cords that .some Tomara chiefs erected 
a temple of Visnu during his reign.® 
The Palam Boali inscription records 
that the country of Hariyanaka was at 
first ruled by Tomaras, then by Chau- 
hanas and then by some Saka Kings 
t. e. Sahavadma (Shahabuddin Ghori).'^ 
In the Harsha inscription of the Chaha- 
mana Vigraharaja it is stated that a 
Tomara prince named Rudrena was 
defeated by Chandana, the grandson 
of Guvaka !.•*' But no inscription of 
this dynasty has come to light as yet. 

1. Epi. Ind. Vol. 1 . W 238. 

2. J. A. S. B. Vol. XLIII Pt. I I*. 108. 

3. Epi. Ind. Vol. II, V. 119. 


In the field of Indian Numismatics 
the Tomara dynasty is better known 
than in that of Epigraphy. Cunningham 
named five Kings of this dynasty and 
described two different types of coins in 
all sorts of metals. The.se Kings are : — 



(i) Sallakshanapala, (2) Ajayapala, 
(3) Kumarapala, (4) Anangapala, and 
(5) Mahipala. But of these five only 
the last-named seems to have coined 
both in Billon and in gold. Sallaks- 
hanapaja and Anangapala .seem to 
have coined in Billon only, Ajayapala 
in .silver dnd Kumarapala in gold. 
Only Anangapal is known from contem- 
porary records besides coins. Coming 
to the types of the coinage of these 
princes we find that the silver and gold 
coins were of the Central Indian type 
/. e. of the same type as the gold coins 
of Gangeyadeva of the Kalacari dynasty 
having the Kings named in two or three 
lines on the obverse and a four-armed 
seated goddess, mo.st probably copied 
from that on Gupta gold coins, on the 
reverse. But the Billon coins are 
invariably of the Bull and Horseman 
type which is found for the first time 
in the coinage of the Shahiyas or the 
Hindu Kings of Kabul or Shind. Now 
the Bull and Horseman type of 
Billon or copper coinage remained the 
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recognised type of North-western India 
for a considerable length of time. It is 
to be found in the coinage of the Kings 
of Kabul or Sind, the coinage of the 
# Tomaras,* of the Gahadavalas of Kaiuij,* 
the bantranas^of Ajmir and Delhi,® the 
dynasties of Narwar^ and the Kings of 
Kangra.® The coins of Shalapatidcva of 
the Sind or Kabul dynasty stand out 
as the best among coins of this type. 
The type was continued by' the earlier 
Mahammadan Sultans of Delhi up to 
the time of Nasiruddin Mahammed Sha 
(1246-65 A. D.). 

1 have had the opportunity of exami- 
ning the Tomara coins in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta and to me it seems 
that the coins assigned to this dynasty 
need revision very badly. In the first 
place I think the gold coins have been 
wrongly assigned to this dynasty. My 
reasons are: — 

(1) No gold coins of the princes who 
undoubtedly belonged to this dynasty 
have been discovered as yet. Take for 
instance Anangapal, who defended the 
North-western frontier for a long time 
again.st the Mahammadans ; no one has 
as yet described his gold coins. 

(2) The gold coins of the so-called 
Tomaras have been f^und over a much 
wider area than what was included in 
their dominions even when their power 

r. Ibid. P. 259. 

2. Ibid. P. 260. • 

3. Ibid. P. 261. 

4. Ibid. P. 259. 

j. Ibid. P. 275-79. 


was at its highest. Take for example 
Mahipala ; Mahipala’s gold coins have 
been found at Ghosrawan (?) in the 
Patna District.’ In 1905 when the 
cabinets of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the Indian Museum were 
catalogued by Mr. V. .A. .Smith, none 
of them contained a single gold coin of 
Mahipala, as the catalogue does not 
describe any.- In 1912 the Indian 
Museum received one s|>ccimen of Mahi- 
pala’s gold coinage from the Buldana 
District C. P. Two coins which are 
reproduced here were purchased at 
Benares. The Kmpire of Tomaras 
never included the whole of Northern 
India, and their coinage had no such 
decided advantage over the gold coinage 
of other Central Indian dyna.sties, as to 
make it particularly acceptable through- 
out the length and breadth of Hindustan. 

Naturally, the question arises to whom 
these coins are to be assigned. The 
answer is quite clear. These five prince.s 
did not all belong to the Tomara 
dynasty. Sullakshanapala, Anangapala 
and Mahipal may, so long as trust- 
worthy evidence is not forthcoming 
about the Tomaras, still be included in 
the Tomara group. Kumarapala and 
Ajoyapala must have belonged to differ- 
ent dynasties and at the same time it 
should be stated that the Mahipala who 
struck gold coins on the model of tho.se 
of Gangeyadeva, was a diflferent person 

9. Cunnin((han’s Archaeolojfical .Survey Re- 
port Vol. XI. P. 1 17. PI XLllI. 

10. V. A. Smith, I. M. Cat. Vol. I, I*. 206. 
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from the Tomaras Mahipala. We shall 
come to consider his identity later. It 
may be stated that the Toin«4ras may 
have had different ty|)es' for their gold, 
silver and copper coinage and Mediae- 
val Central Indian dynasties for their 
gold and copper coinages. Hut it must 
be remembered that we have yet no 
conclusive evidence about the genealogy 
of the Tomara Kings, and many of the 
names on Cunningham’s list are well 
known in other dynastic lists and all 
other North-western dynasties who 
coined in gold, copied the ancient 
Kushan-Gupta standing King type, /. e. 
the various dynasties of Kashmir.* 

There is no difficulty in assigning 
coins of Kumarapala and Ajayapala. 
They were issued by tlie Kumarapala 
of the Chalukya dynasty of Analula- 
|)ataka.- Kumarapala’s certain dates 
range from 1145 b) 1169 A. D. One of 
Ajayapala’s inscriptions was found at 
Hhelsa in N. Malwa.*' C'lmningham 
stated that some of the gold coins of 
Kumarapala were found at Kabul,* but 
it may be that it formed a part of 
Gujrat loot. I have been informed 
that all sorts of ancient Indian coins 
are to be found in the Bazars of Kabul 
and Candahar. The gold coins of 
Mahipala are more difficult to assign. 


1. Ibid. V. 267-273. 

2. Kpi. Iiul. \’ol. W ill. 1 ’. 344. 

3. Iiul. Aut. V.»l. .Win. 

4. C(»ins of Mcdiacv.il India. I*. 85. 


In addition to the Tomara Mahipala we 
have the Pala Mahipala of Bengal. 
The Kachchhapaghala Mahipala Bhu- 
vanaiamalla and the .Pratihara Emperor 
Mahipala. But with the exception 
of the last named no other prince 
possessed an Empire so extensive as to 
include mo.st, if not all, of the- find places 
of Mahipala’s gold coins. 

Cunningham .stated that the .four- 
armed figure of Lakshmi hj^s been 
“ copied from Chedi coins of Gangeya 
Deva. ’’ Gangeya Deva and his son 
Karuna Deva were, no doubt powerful 
princes but their suzerainty did not last 
long whereas the Empire of . the 
Pratiharas lasted in name at any rate 
for about a century after Mahipala. 
So it is more probable that the type of 
Central Indian coinage adopted by the 
Kalacaris of rripuri, the Ilaihayas of 
Ratiiapura and the Gahadayalas * of 
Kanauj were cojued from the. .coin 



of the Gurjara Pratihara Emperor 
Mahipala. 

So three names are left in the list 
of Tomara kings :-7 

(1) Sullakshanapala, (2) Anangapala 
and (3) Mahipala. 

To these must be added one more — 
Madanapala. The coins of this prince 
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have so long been assitjned to the 
Gahadavala Madanapala, the father 
of the celebrated Govinda-Chandra. 
In doing so Cunningham did not take 
into consideration two facts. In the 
first place the coins assigned to the 
Gahadavala prince are of the Hull and 
Horsemen type. Then the reverse 
hears the additional legend Madh iva 
Sree Samanta} which has been found 
on the coins of the Kings of Kangra 
and those of Hipala.* There is very 
Httle evidence in favour of the assign- 
ment of these coins to tlic (iahadavala 
King of Kanauj. A dynasty of Kings 
with the patronymic pahi ruled at Delhi 
and in llie North-west. We know of 
the existence of Anangapala from 
Mahammadan records. prince named 
Sallakshanapala is stated to have been 
the Minister of the Chahamana 
Vigraharaja or Visaladcva in 1164 A.D.’** 
If the country around Delhi and Ajmir 
is S3\stematically examined it is possible 
that fragments of the records of Mahi- 
pala and Madanapala may also be 


1. Ibid. P. 87, see also I. M. Cal. of coins, 
\V)I. I. V. 250. 

2. I. M. Cal. of coins V'ol. 1 . P. 263. 

3. Iml Ant. Vol. XIX. P. 218. 


di.scovered. And this fact makes it 
evident that the Madanapala of the 
coins cannot be the same person as 
Madanapala son »)f Chandiadeva. The 
majority of the known coins of Madana- 
pala came from the Punjab ; out t)f eight 
coins of Madanapala catalogued by 
Mr. V. A. Smith, one is of silver and the 
remaining seven (.»f copper. Out of 
these seven coins again four bck)nged to 
the cabinet of the Museum and the re- 
mainder to that of the Asiatic Society 
of Jiengal. Nothing is known about the 
find -spots of No. 1 and S. No. 4 was 
firesented by the (iovernment of India 
in 1890, but the remaining two (Ni>. 2 
and 3) were found in the Punjab, and 
were presented by the IHiiijab Govern- 
ment. There is no evidence on record 
to prove that coins of Madanapala have 
ever been found outside the J^unjab. It 
is therefore safer to assign the coins of 
Madanapala to a prince of the .same 
name in the Tomara dynasty than to 
one of the Gahadcvala dynasty. I am 
very much indebted to Habu Rakhal 
Das Hanerjse for information about the 
find -spots of coin.s. 
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MY FLOWER ROOM. 

By Miss. WiLLCOX. 

My flower-room is such a little place, 

Scarce twenty feet by nine, yet in that 
Space 

1 have met God ; yea, many a radiant hour 
Have talked with Him, the All-Kmbracing cause. 
About His laws. 

And He has shown me, in each vine and flower. 
Such miracles of power 
That day by day this flower room of mine 
Has come to be a shrine. 

Fed by the self-same soil and atmosphere, 

Bale, tender shoots appear, 

Rising to greet the light in that sweet room. 

One speeds to crimson bloom, 

One slowly creeps to unassuming grace, 

One climbs, one trails, 

One drinks the light and moisture, 

One exhales. 

Up through the earth together, stem by stem. 
Two plants push swiftly in a floral race. 

Till one sends forth a blossom like a gem. 

And one gives only fragrance. 

In a seed. 

So small, it scarce is felt within the hand, 

Lie hidden such delights 
Of scents and sights. 

When by the elements of Nature freed, 

As paradise must have at its command. 

From shapeless roots and ugly bulbous things. 
What gorgeous beauty springs ! 

Such infinite variety appears, 

A hundred artists in a hundred years 
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Could never copy from the floral world 
The marvels that in leaf and bud lie curled. 

Nor could the most colossal mind of man 
Create one little seed of plant of vine 
Without assistance from the First Great Plan, 
Without the aid divine. 

Who but a God 

Could draw from light and moisture, heat and cold, 
And fashion in earth’s mould, 

A multitude of blooms to deck one sod ? 

Who but a God ? 

Not one man knows 

Just why the bloom and fragrance of the rose, 

Or how its tints were blent ; 

Or why the white camellia, without scent, 

Up through the same soil grows ; 

Or how the daisy and the violet 

And blades of grass first on wild meadows met ? 

Not one, not one man knows, 

The wisest but suppose. 

This flower-rooni of mine 
Mas come to be a shrine, 

And I go hence 

Each day with larger faith and reverence. 


GLORIES OF THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 


Anyhow the interaction of lifi and 
matter occurs. There is no question 
about that ; it is an affair of common 
experience and is conspicuous to any 
one who considers his own powers. 


Although the ultimate nature of matter 
and soul may have remained an in- 
soluble problem till the present time, 
we think sufficient hints have been 
given by the Rishis showing the way in 
which life interacts with matter which 
even if tested in the strict and impartial 
balance of modern science would not 
be found entirely wanting. 

We have seen that the Sankhyists 
instead of explaining the mysterious 
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way in which life interacts with matter 
leaves the question just where it is, 
simply saying that the modifications of 
Primordial cosmic matter do spontane- 
ously arise in the presence of Purusha 
or soul, which is to be considered as 
the mere enjoyer or sight-seer of those 
modifications. They do deny any 
active participation of the soul in bring- 
ing about these modifications as the 
following text will show 

t 

“ Thus from the points of similarity 
dissimilarity between Purasha (indivi- 
dual soul) * and Prakrity (undifferentia- 
I jd cosmic matter) discussed before, the 
former will appear to be a mere witness, 
single (1. €. alone,) indifferent, sight-seer 
and inactive ” — Sankhya Karika. 

The Vedanta, on the other hand, 
while admitting that Jiva or individual 
soul is the enjoyer ( C^t^l ), further 
lays it down that it is an actor also. 

There cannol be any doubt that the 
Purusha of the Sankhyists is the same as the 
Jivatma of the V’cclantists, for both maintain the 
heterogeneity and plurality of siuh souls 
brought about by Karma or Kale. But while 
the Sankhyists maintain that such souls are 
by nature omnipresent and omniplepium^ the 
Vedantists uphold that such souls being of a 
micro-organic nature are discrete and parvi- 
plenum. 

(>) 1 1 

(^) Vm P^fwcfi fw 

(♦) I II 


For example in Sutras 31, 32, 33 and 34 
of Chapter II, Sec III, of the Vedanta- 
Darsan, the active agency of Jiva is 
plainly referred to +. although the initia- 
tion of that activity is, in Sutra 39 of 
the same chapter, shown to be from the 
Supreme Soul or Paramatma The 
Vedantists also differ from the Sankhy- 
ists in upholding that inert and insensi- 
ble matter cannot of itself undergo any 
modification, cannot change its position 
of rest or motion unless actively inter- 
fered with by something else which 
must be essentially different from it. 
This something different from matter 
is none other than ‘Chiti-Sakti* or con- 
sciousness per se^ called also vital force 
(vide Vedanta-Darsan Chapter II Sec. II, 
sutras I, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6). 

Unlike Kapila, all classes of Vedan- 
tists do unanimously maintain the 

existence of a Universal Soul or Entity 
called Para Brahma or Paramatma. 
This Entity, they say, is endowed 

with certain powers * * which may 

be reduced to two principal ones, 

f I II iitf 4^ 

^#1 if fint: r -rttarfe 1 

I 

^ I II ifi- 

I V9: 1 w 

mn!\ 1 1- 

n 

• * nw • 

wtf 6 1 #fv:ii 
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viz. ‘ Tama-Sakti ’ and Kshetrajna- 
Sakti* and that it is by the interaction 
of these two powers that the evolution 
of the universe is brought about. Tama- 
Sakti may be denominated the material 
power of Para Brahma and is identical 
with Maya f and Prakriti. It is in fact 
matter in its subtlest undifferentiated 
condition — a condition in whicii the 
difference between matter and its in- 
dwelling potentiality is minimised to 
the lowest numerical figure — where 
losing Its grossness assumes the subtlety 
of super-etherial finis, where no matter 

. • (>) cwat«t«tn wtnji 1 

Arcordinj* lo the gloss of Sreedhar Swami 
‘ \'i.shnu-Sakti ’ is identical with Para-Hrahina, 
the same as the ‘ Sanbit ’ of Pancha- 

dasi (vide Vi.shnu-Puran Pt. VI. Ch. 7. verses 
61 and Pt. 11 . Ch. 11 . verses 11 and 18, as well 
as Panchadasi, Tattwa-Viveka, verses 7 and 10. 
riie third power of Brahma called Avidya and 
Karma is explained by Sreedhar lo refer to the 
‘Maya-Sakti’ which is identical with what is 
otherwise known as the ‘ 'I'ama-Sakli ’ (vide 
ante). As ‘ Vishnu-Sakti ’ is identical with 
Para- Brahma it scarcely deserves the name of 
a power, (iita also mentions the two working 
powers of (iod as material and vital : - 

C«l II 

Nilkantha e.xplains as <t*prtil«l 

• I I apr^: 11 

{ 2 ) C6«? wTw*ii 

11 

B 


is distinguishable as such, but is, as it 
were, spiritualised. The other power 
called ‘ Kshetrajna*Sakti is known as 
the Cognitive faculty of the Suptemp 
Lord and is identical with what is 
otherwise known a.s‘ Chit-Sakti * percepr 
tible in our own body *. The term 
‘ Kshetrajna ’ literallv means that which 
knows the ins and outs of Kshetra and 
as such is applied to the .soul which is 
said to know the ins and outs of Kshetra 
or primordial cosmic matter as the 
following texts will show : — 

(» «i«>i m 

C«16K'8 I 

C^as? ?,f* C6I6JC'5I 

“ The .soul makes Prakriti or undiffer- 
entiated cosmic matter — which contains 
within itself the potentiality of hetero- 
geneous productions — a.ssume various 

t (1) K. H. Skrinc in lii.s new book on 
‘Baliaism’ says : — “ Idealism is the noblest 
efflorescence of every religious belief held by 
scions of the Aryan stock. It is a manifestation 
of aesthetic instinct which craves for union with 
the source of life, light and love. Beyond this 
material universe, there i.s, an ocean whose waters 
sparkle in the human life— a realm impenetrable 
Vjy the cold clear light of intellectual and 
objective research. It is a fact of the highest 
signilicance that Lord Kelvin found himself 
absolutely forced by science to admit and 
lielieve in a creative and directive power a.s an 
influence other than that of physical, dynamical 
and electrical forces.” 
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forms. This primordial matter together 
with its various modifications is called 
Kshetra (i. e, productive field). It is 
presided over by soul which is great and 
is the 25th principle pf the Sankhyists. 
The foremost of the Jatis say that the 
soul is the Presider. Indeed the Srutis 
say that on account of soul’s presiding 
over all Kshetras, it is called the 
Presider. And because it (soul) knows 
the ins and outs of the unmanifest cosmic 
matter which is Kshetra, therefore soul 
is called Kshetrajna ”. 

(^) cwnwt ftfi 1 

»• 

“ O Bharat, know that I am both 
Kshetrajna and Ksbetra in all things 
created by me. Hence a true knowledge 
of the real nature of the two is really 
a true knowledge of myself (/. e, the 
supreme being)” — Gita. 

The material attributes do 
not know the soul, but the soul, knows 
them all — Mahabharat.f 
(«) 

• ' I ) ffwwfci: cwimK 

I 

(2) %itw w » 

^nc»ftCTi 

I 

ffit nftsnwi 

cvmt nintitiit I irt»r¥i)cf 

t The following extracted from the address of 
professor J. S. Macdonald given to the British 


“ That by which everything is known, 
how can that be known by anything 
else, how can the knower be known by 
any other thing ” — Sruti. 

In the texts quoted above 'Kshetrajna’ 
is used in the sense of the cognitive 
faculty of the Supreme soul or Param- 
atma, while ‘Kshetra* is synonymous 
with Primordial cosmic matter. But 
these terms are generally used in a more 
restricted sense: Kshetrajna signifying 
an individual soul cognisant of the ins 
and outs of a special material body 
called ^Kshetra’ as the following texts 
which testify : — 

(i) I 

«tf: c»ajw 

Bffw: 1 t»i I 

Ass<M:iati()n already referred to in a previous 
issue, is very apposite : — 

“Tliough originally the eye may have been 
formed by the action of light, our own indi- 
vidual eyes were not so formed, since they 
came into existence before light had any 
access to them. Therefore some power which 
is not light has prepared an exquisitely perfect 
optical instrument, just as though it knew all 
that light can require and could imitate all that 
light can do. It needs a soil to make an eye. 
.So that brain is not the maker of the brain or 
at least the soul is something which has for 
its own purposes seized on matter in a certain 
combination. What is the force that in this 
case imitates the action of light ? Some force 
must be held as arranging the several parts of 
the eyeball in front of the developing retina 
and it was probable that before discovering it 
they would ha\ e to refer to the properties of 
the retina for an answer ” — The soul that made 
the eye, 
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O Kounteya those who know tlic 
real nature of Kshetra and Kshetrajna 
call this body of ours ‘Kshetra' and that 
which knows its inner and outer 
mechanism, they call ‘Kshetrajna’ — Gita. 
Nilkantha ex’plains ‘Kshetra’ as matter 
where the seed of action may be fructi- 
fied through the agency of the individual 
soul. 

(K) 

II 

‘When the soul is circumscribed by 
material attributes it is called ‘Kshetra- 
jna.’ When freed from those attributes 
it is designated Paramatma or Supreme 
soul. — Mahabharat. 

In fact, in the restricted sense 
‘Kshetrajna, is identical in meaning with 
‘Jiva’ or ‘Jivatma* that is to say the 
individual soul : — 

H4itHl‘tWC'5 *14415^ »I41 « 

I 

“ Being so qualified, Jiva, which is but 
a part and parcel of the supreme Being 
and symbolically called ‘Makara’ is also 
known as ‘Kshetrajna’ being always 
dependant by nature. — Padma-Puran.” 

To sum up then, the Vedantists hold 
that there is a supreme creator of the 
universe over and above the Prakriti 
(matter) and Purusha (individual soul) 
of the Sankhyists*, who is omniscient 

• (I) ent: i m 

(3) wn fi; I 

I nft: I 


and omnipotent t. That He is endowed 
with certain powers, amongst which 
‘Tama-Sakti’ and ‘Kshetrajna-Sati* are 
the principal ones. That ‘Tama-Sakti’ is 
identical with ‘Maya or Prakriti-Sakti’ 
or the material power, while ‘Kshetrajna- 
Sakti’ is His cognitive faculty and as 
such is immaterial. That these powers 
are inherent in Him and cannot be 
differentiated, for although objectively 
ceasing in the cyclic period of destruc- 
tion, they exist potentially or subjective- 
ly in Him. ^ As the consuming flame 
of the fire im[)arts an idea of its force, 
so the potentiality of force present in 
Para Brahma is plainly seen in the 

(3) ir«:i 

« 

t ri) 01^ 

Tf I : B 

(2) ail I 

^flBlf-lfct II 

{3) It is ilio Ktfrnal ami laiinite Knerj^y, out 
f»f whirl] Humanity has ipiiK? recently emerged 
aiul into which in course of tiim* it must 
subside — Herbert .Spenca-r. 

{ (1) If'*; I *l♦^%^ (2) 

'ey’ll «c¥«« f«ii 'suw fini ^ r »ii 

««ici cm >n I*! ^ 

twfii I 

I ^rs c4tr<««r-»tc« I 

fps: ar®i«cni 1 

C^Wt^CI C»ltf^>f®IWI 1! (Vide also Vedania 
iMrsan chap. II. .Sec iii, .Sutra 16 also chap iv, 
.Sec ii .Sutra i6). 
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objective world. • And that lastly it is 
by the interaction of these two powers, 


^2) w «m«i i 

*ftKw 

f ,5 ' 

i 

««inw «;■ I «:«: g 

• (i) c« I 

cw’inrtfvt i a*fii: g 

This is explained by Rainkrishna, the Com- 
mentator ot‘ the Panrhadasi, as follows : — 

c?tw<HW •isvtii- 

cww cwW’i'^w M*!: 

nfwt 

Pi«iit ’ijft i 

(2) w«gEfvft»i'»‘n I 

cviStftCJil 

(3) Alludinj; to the recent annoiuu ement of 
Sir William Kamsay to the chemical society 
that by passiii)! an electric discharj^e throuf^h a 
vacuum tube, he and Professor Collie and 
Mr. Patterson have succeeded in making 
helium aud neon, the ‘Nation’ says ; 

“ Metaphysicians had long ago analysed the 
solidity out of the category of substance. 
Physicists had ceased to use irreducible matrer 
even as a working hypothesis. 'I'hcy had 
envisaged the world, after a first reduction to 
atoms, as a complex in which the single and 
simple thing is the electrical unit, capable of 
endless combinations, whose internal politics 
give us the chemical elements, each with its 
familiar properties. And now it seems as though 
elcctiicity in a form, which to our unsophisti- 
cated thinking is what we call “ energy,” could 
be transmuted by a cunning but simple e.xperi- 
ment into a thing which we readily recognise 
as “ matter.” Matter to unsophisticated thought 
was the thing repugnant to will, which might be 


viz. ‘Tama-Sakti’ and ‘Kshetrajna-Sakti* 
that the evolution of the universe with 
its heterogeniety is brought about, f 
Now then let us see, if we can make 
out something from the vedantic philo- 
sophy of India as to the nature and 
origin of the interaction between life 
and matter and the result produced 
tliereby. We have seen that with the 
Sankhyists, the Purusha or individual 
.soul is the passive enjoyer ( C^TVl ) and 
sight-seer ( 3f^l ) of the modifications 
undergone by Prakriti or Primordial 
cosmic matter in its presence. We have 
also shown that according to the vedan- 
tists Atma or Jivatma^ is not only the 


subdued by it, but might as probably prove 
recalcitiAUt and triumphant. Physical science 
invites us to-day to dismiss ‘matter in this 
ulliinat(‘ sense as an ()l).soIcte hypothesis. It 
has not yet said that in the beginning was the 
‘word’ ((/. TTW 

TlNIt «tf«» 5 ^'® g l*f»: g) ; but equally it denie.s 
that in the beginning was the fact. It starts 
from notion of creative energy — creative by Us 
infinite rapacity for entering into novel and 
various combinations ” — “ Nation.” 
tfi) ^ I 

witf® I iff's: g 

. 2) •s'nw cwagwtPrtist^cx 1 

(3) wt#«. Jitum® I 

g g 

I In the Vedanta- Darsan, chap II. sec. iii, 
sutras 16-51, the word ‘Atma’ is used in the 
sense of Jivatma or individual soul, while Para 
or Paramatma or Paratma is the name for the 
Supreme or UniversJil soul. 
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enjoyers *, but is also tlie active parti- 
cipator in bringing about the modifica- 
tions of matter. Sutras i, 2, 3, 5 and 
9 of Chap 11 . sec. ii of the Vedanta- 
Darsan do plainly refer to the active 
participation * of the soul or conscious* 
ness in bringing about the modifications 
of inert matter. The question now 
arises, even admitting that the modifica- 
tions of matter are brought about by 
soul, whether the Supreme soul or the 
individual soul is to be regarded as the 
direct and immediate modifier of matter. 
That Paramatma or Supreme soul 
permeates everything wlicthcr material 
immaterial or both, is the fixed opinion 
of all classes of Vedantists, based as it 
is upon the Sruti-texts+ and it is pro- 
bable that they do also hold that the 
first junction I of matter and life at the 

I ) ft 5 J*r II II 

(2) 0 aFft: 

(3) ^1 1 

^wii9p; u 

apft: 11 

t ( I ) ! 

«Fft: 11 

(2) cWfiTO wt 

II a^ft: a 

(3) ftftwft I 

’^cai f ^ 11 II 

I With strict regard to the opinion of the 
Rishis, it cannot be said that there is any real 
union or junction between soul wliich is im- 
material and other things which arc material. 

(1) I 

cfti: 1 

I 

(2) Ilf ft: B 


beginning of the evolutionary cycle 
might have been brought about through 
the direct interference of the Supreme 
Lord^ but the subsequent modifications 
of cosmic matter seem to have resulted 
from the active agency of Jivatma or 
individual soul as the tbllowing extracts 
will show : — 

1” «rr«: I 

Ramanuja-Swami in commenting on 
the above passage sa)’s : — 

; »!B 5 ?«]W- 

I ^etwi I It is 

through the entrance of the Jiva, which 

According lo the gloss of N’ilk.uitta the word 
of the text is used in tlie sense of Tamas 
( ) as a negligible thing, so that the text 

means that in the beginning when the earth was 
void and without form, matter (which is a 
negligible thing) in the form of darkness 
enveloped everything am! that soul although lying 
in it was not united with it in anyway. Later 
on the .Supreme Heing united the two, when 
the evolution of the universe commenced. 

( 1 ) 

> Wt^fn fi; n aff*: « 

(2) niwi c«^i» 

»in I 

»i*ti fa® I I 

The last t;ouplcl is explained by Sreetlhar as 
follows »c*ti iM 11 acn JC« 
fivv » «fin®tc® I ®cfwi 
aww? anwt i iinitfl i 
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is essentially at one with Brahma, that 
everything becomes differentiated into 
name and form ; the Sruti-text that he 
entering became ‘sat’ and ‘tyat’ is identi- 
cal in meaning with the text quoted 
here. Because Jiva is permeated by 
Brahma, therefore he is said to be 
at one with Brahma. Thus all things 
whether inert matter or conscious Jiva 
being, as it were, |)art and parcel of 
Brahma are essentially identical with 
His self — Sree-Bhashya. 

The following texts cited from 
Vrihadaranyakopanishad are explicit on 
the meaning to be attached to namarupa 
( ) and the words ‘Sat’ ( ) and 

‘Tyat’ ( 

mitrin'® tf® I 

ii 

This isex[)lained by Nityananda Muni 
as follows 

51111 lic*lt*ll 1 *1 
w*ti *1 ijtfjFi's I Ac- 

cording to Kamkrishna, the commentator 
of I*anchadasi, thc^^lT^^the of the text 
means Brahma enveloped in the disguise 
of maya and from such Brahma the world 
consisting of names and forms is said 
to have evolved. ^HlT- 

literally means that which has 
not undergone any change or modifica- 
tion, hence ‘namarupa’ includes every 


modification of the subjective and the 
objective world constituting its hetero- 
geniety •. 

(^) Cl iti awcit^cn 1 

» 

“ Brahma disguised in maya has two 
semblances ; one endowed with form 
and the other formless. That which is 
endowed with form is also mortal, limited 
(i>. occupying definite space) and visible 
wrhile the formless one is (comparatively) 
immortal, unlimited and invisible. The 
three elements, earth, water and light as 
distinct from the elements, ether 
(antariksha) and gas (vayu) are designa- 
ted the semblance of Brahma with form 
and being mortal, limited and visible 
are known by the collective name of 
Sat ( ). The elements ether and 

gas constitute the formless semblance 
of Brahma and being comparatively 
immortal, illimitable and invisible are 
collectively called ‘Tyat’ )” — Sruti. 

( To be continued) 

Gobi N DA Cii. Mukerjea. 


tini iiiHiwfiifi H 
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NATURE AND ART. 

Whenever in my walks I’ve seen a river-view, 

Or climb’d a wooded hill that overhangs a lake, 

Or sought some limpid stream my mid-day thirst to slake, 

To mine enchanted eyes they have appear’d as new ; 

And though I’ve come across some noble works of Art, 

The mute memorials of what once engaged my thought, 

A sea without its waves, or statue finely wrought 
Has never, with delight or wonder, fill’d my heart. 

No mortal man, with all his skill, has ever done. 

Or with his gifts can ever do, a thing as well 
As Nature only can, with joy our hearts to swell, 

Such as the liquid pearls that sparkle in the sun. 

Oh, how we marvel at the firmament and Karth 
Altho* with both we are familiar from our birth ! 

llAiiAK-Ui>DiN Ahmed. 


with the public life of the great states- 
man with a rough and running story of 
his life. 

Recent developments of Politics and 
Public life in India have brought us 
face to face with an interesting and amaz- 
ing fact about the character of public 
menin India, A careful study of some 
of the public acts of Indian leaders has 
induced me to pause and compare 
our public men with the public men 
of England and other countries. As 


RICHARD COBDEN. 

(A paper read at the Regents' Park Hall 
on the nth August u)rsi 

My subject is the life of Richard 
Cobden with special reference to his 
relation with the Freetrade movement. 
Cobden like, Gladstone, is a subject not 
a little difficult to write on but I 
am not going to deal with the man 
in all his aspects. I am going to deal 
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the result of my comparison I have 
found to my utter grief and dis- 
appointment that public life in India 
as we find it to-day leaves much to be 
desired. I have come to the conclusion 
though I am sorry for this that our 
public men have yet to learn a good 
deal from Knglish and continental 
public men. A spirit of selfsacrifice is 
the one great thing lacking in our public 
leaders. A spirit of public duty has 
yet to come in India and so long as 
that docs not happen it would not be 
wrong to say that there is no public 
life in India. When I am taking such 
a pessimistic view, please do not think 
that I am slow to give the credit where 
it is due. I am ever ready to praise 
men like the late Mr. Gokhale, whose 
life has been a monumental e.KampIe of 
self-sacrifice and men like Mr. Gandhi, 
whose sufferings in the cause of Indians 
in South Africa can not but wring 
the praise and admiration of even the 
most unwilling critic. 

I should like to point out the difference 
between a ()ublic leader in lingland 
and a public leader in India. I shill 
point out how as a public man CobJen 
sunk his private individual self in the 
public cause and how he made the 
nation’s cause the polestar of his 
life. The one great triumph of Cobden’s 
life was the introduction of Freetrade 
into England and Free-Trade is respon- 
sible for the commercial prosperity of 
the nation. So for the nation’s pros- 
perity Cobden sacrificed his private 


interest. Now it is this feature of the 
' man that has .appealed to me more 
than anything else and in the following 
lines I desire to bring out this point. 

The other important point which I 
desire to bring out in Cobden’s charac- 
ter is what will appear to you as 
an evident paradox. It will be easily 
admitted that Cobden was an intense 
patriot devoting himself to the cause of 
national good ; but at the sametime 
Cobden was a cosmopolitan philanthro- 
pist. The ordinary student of History 
will say that patriotism and philanthropy 
can never go together but I think it is 
only the false patriotism that identifies 
itself with selfishness that can not go 
hand in hand with philanthropy. But in 
Cobden’s case things were entirely 
different. He was an intense patriot 
as well as a philanthropist. 

Now all these considerations have 
rendered the subject attractive to me 
and I shall now proceed to tell you the 
story of Cobden’s life. 

In a beautiful and sequestered corner 
of West Susse.x, Richard Cobden was 
born on June 3, 1804, die fourth of 
a family of eleven children. His fath:;r 
William Cobden, who was descended 
from a pretty old family, was a farmer 
of very modest mean.s. At the time of 
Richard’s birth, the Cobdens were having 
rather a happy time. This was due to 
the general prosperity which all farmers 
were having during the great Napoleonic 
war. But a great disaster overtook the 
family with the return of peace in 1814 
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and when the crash came after the 
return of peace, Cobden’s farm was 
sold up and the family was reduced to 
poverty. When this happened the 
charge of Richard (^)bden was given to 
one of his mother’s brotheis-in-law, a 
London merchant who sent him to 
school in Yorkshire, supposed t(^ be the 
ideal of Charles Dickens’ immortal 
Dotheboys Hall, a place full of horrid 
cruelties, riiere it was a very poor 
schooling that Cobden had and so 
unsatisfactory was the education that, 
Morley has aptly described it was the 
“mockery of an education.” The 
comparative poverty of his education 
determined once for all that is was 
as a business man that ('(^bden was to 
have his training and not as a scholar 
or man of letters. It was in 1819 that 
Cobden became a clerk in his uncle’s 
warehouse in Old i'hange. Theie too 
his days were not very f)leasantly spent 
and it was with considerable relief that 
he accepted the offer of a situation in 
Ghent in 1822. Though the prospects 
of the situation at Ghent seemed bright 
yet as his father disapproved of the 
scheme Cobden remained where he was. 
All this time although, he was deriving 
a very small income he was trying his 
best to make his younger brothers com- 
fortable, Cobden continued to work 
with industry and from a petty clerk 
he was advanced to the position of a 
travelling agent. From this point of 
his career in life Cobden had a splendid 
ppportunity of getting experience and 


observation in life, which he turned to 
highly useful account. Cobden valued 
and that very wisely too, observation 
and e.xperience. He often said that 
much of what is bt^st worth kiK^wing is 
never written in books. He visited 
Scotland and Ireland in the course of 
his business laying by all tbe time a 
rich store r)f information. After spend- 
ing sometime as a travelling agent 
C'obden took a very momentous step 
in the year 1828. In this year he in 
co-operation with two friends started a 
business of his own. He made arrange- 
ment for selling goods on commission 
from some big firm of calico-printers. 
After thriving for sometime in that 
line (Cobden thought of printing his 
own goods and in 1831 Cobden started 
a calico-printing firm at a village called 
.Sabden near Blackburn in Lancashire. 
From the very outset (’obden was very 
confident of success. He like Napoleon 
was of opinion that diffidence is the 
sign of incompetency, but honest con- 
fidence in one’s own powers is bound 
to succeed. Consequently we find that 
his firm at Sabden began to flourish. 
This was however the seedtime of his 
soul for we know that although he was 
working hard for his firm he was also 
making an intellectual progress which 
stood him in great stead in later life. 
While on the one hand he took to tract- 
writing he was acquainting himself with 
poets and writers. 

Having spent sometime in private 
reading, Cobden left England for foreign 
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travels in the year 1835. First of all 
he made a voyage to llie United States 
where it was not long before he could 
find out like Martin Chuxzlewit of 
Charles Dickens, the fact that the 
Americans are a people full of vehement 
and sometimes unreasonable self-esteem. 
While he noticed this defect of the 
American people he did not shut his 
eyes to the genius of activity which 
is a special characteristic of the 
American people. After return from 
America Cobden remained at home for 
fifteen months, during which period the 
most important thing connected with 
him is the publication of a tract on 
“Russia.** In 1837 Cobden once more 
set out on his foreign travels in the East. 
He visited Turkey, Greece, Egypt and 
gathered a very useful experience of 
the Eastern nations but the details of 
these travels need not detain us here. 

It is from after the return of Cobden 
to England that a momentous era began 
in the history of his life. England at 
this time was passing through very 
strange times. A mental and intellec- 
tual activity had begun to show itself in 
the growth of various movements, like 
the Prison Reform Act, Abolition of 
slavery. A great wave of human feeling 
was passing over the country and writers 
of the time had begun to urge for a social 
regeneration. Now this human feeling 
which was at the bottom of the great 
humanitarian movement also exercised 
its magic influence on Cobden who felt 
that the hour had come when he too 


must exert his powers and solve one of 
the vital problems of the country 
namely the economic problem. For 
sometime he had been watching the 
economic condition of the country. As 
a boy he was familiar not only with 
personal poverty but had also noted 
the appalling distress which overtook 
England on the close of the Napo- 
Iconic wer. He had witnessed how 
Parliament — a compact body formed by 
the reactionary landowners, some of 
them Indian Nawabs, owners of rotten 
boroughs and pocket boroughs like 
the land owners of a former day, 
were having recourse to legislation for 
keeping up their own prosperity. 
He also remenibered the Manchester 
riots, Peterloo massacres. Six Acts and 
all other evils of Lord Eldon’s reac- 
tionary Government. He had realised 
how tlic landowners to keep up their 
rents artificially made the most absurd 
Corn-Laws of 1815 and how they had 
taxed the bread of the poor. As a 
matter of fact the historian of the 
period can not but admit with Gold- 
smith, that 

The robe that wraps his limbs in 

silken sloth 

Had robbed the neighbouring fields 

of half their growth, 
applied equally well to the state of 
England at this time. Cobden felt for 
the suffering masses in the same way as 
John Howard felt for the prisoner and 
Ashley felt for the factory man and he 
felt it his duty to remove the economic 
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distress of the land. He began to think 
of abolishing corn laws and flung him- 
self heart and soul into the task. He 
anticipated many difficulties in the way 
but we know he had the Napoleonic 
temper of seeing sunshine before him 
and moreover the example of Daniel 
O* Connell the great Irish agitator was 
an encouragement to him. Daniel O* 
Connell had brought about the Kmanci- 
pation of the Catholics in 1829. This 
girded up the loins of Richard Cobden 
who turned his attention to the removal 
of the Corn-Laws. 

It is necessary to pause and say some- 
thing about corn-laws and the circum- 
stances relating to them. Cornlaws like 
the Navigation Act were a series of rules 
for keeping out foreign competition. 
iVohibitive duties were levied on the 
importation of corn and the price of 
homecorn was artificially kept up and 
the landlords grew fat over princely 
rents. These laws were based on an 
entirely false economic doctrine, known 
as The Mercantile Theory, which 
indentified wealth with specie. Rut 
Adam Smith by the publication of his 
famous book known as the ‘Wealth of 
Nations’ exploded the theory and a 
steady opinion was growing demanding 
the removal of the corn Laws. The French 
Revolution which heralded the dawn 
of a new era for man at first favoured 
this, but as it ended in tragedy a 
severe reaction began in England and 
politicians like Burke arose and stopped 
^11 ^Ik of Reform or progress. The 


first part of the 19th century which saw 
this reaction was one of the gloomiest 
periods of di.stress in England. Hut after 
1820 things began to look up. Through 
the public utterances of C'obbttt and other 
mob-orators the public mind began to 
he influenced in favour of progress and 
even in the administration of Canning a 
considerable progress was made by the 
reform of tariff. The continued growth 
of agitation had also resulted in the 
sliding-.scale of duties which mitigated 
to some extent the rigours of the 
Corn-Laws, but the (.'orn-Laws existed 
nevertheless. It was at this point that 
Cobden took up the question of 
Corn-Laws. 

By this time the political vicw.s of 
the great statesman were made known 
to the nation. He had declared him- 
self a liberal for we know that after 
his election-campaign of Stockport 
he declared that to push his own 
material fortunes was not to be the aim 
of his life. Besides, his views on the 
factory question leave no doubt of the 
fact that he was a Liberal. 

Cobden was not the first person to 
take up the question of Corn-Laws. It 
was in the year 1836 that an A.ssocia- 
tion called the Anti-Corn-Law Associa- 
tion had been formed in London by 
Parliamentary Radicals like Grote, Moles- 
worth, Joseph Hume, and Mr. Roebuck. 
Though the gifts of rea.soning in these 
men were the most wonderful yet their 
Association was not so important as the 
As.sociatton formed by seven men in a 
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hotel in Manchester, the very next year. 
This body amoiv^ others was joined by 
Cobden who later on became the very 
soul of it. 

The story of this Association which 
later on became known as the Anti- 
Corn-Law Leaj^ue is a story of wonder- 
ful organisation and marvellous campai*^- 
ning. The prime leaders of the League 
determined to be"in ai.d continue an 
agitation for the repeal of (!orn-Laws. 
Cobden chalked out the practical 
lines on which the League was to 
proceed He pro|)osed that all 
the members should invest a part of 
their income and led the way by sub- 
scribing to the fund first of all. He 
proposed to work by founding smaller 
branches of the [.eague all over the 
country distributing tracts and leaflets 
and by holding open air meetings. He 
got an eminent colleague in a member 
of Ihirliament, namely, Mr. Villiers. At 
this time he left his business to take care 
of it.self and thereby showed a bright 
example to the country. It would not 
be possible to folhiw all the details of 
these campaigns but 1 must notice 
through what difficulties the League had 
to make its way. When the League 
began its work the reactionary land- 
lords thought that an invasion on 
property was bring made. 1 shall quote 
here what Lord Morley has said in the 
description of the work of this League. 
Lord Morley says : — “ Though there 
were many districts where nobody 
interfered with them there were many 


others where neither law nor equity 
gave them protection. At Arundel 
the Mayor refused the u.se of the town- 
hall on the ground that the meeting 
would make the labourers diiscontented 
and the landlord refused the use of his 
large room on the ground that if he 
granted it he would lo.se his customers. 
.\ landowning farmer went further and 
offered a bushel of wheat to anybcxly 
who would throw the lecturer into the 
river. At Petersfield a paltry little- 
borough in Hampshire almost in .sight of 
Cobden’s birth-place cither through spite 
or the timidity of political bondage went 
so far that when the lecturer returned 
after his harangue in the market-place 
to the Dolphin, Boar or Lion, where h * 
had taken his tea and ordered his bed 
the landlord and the landlady perempt- 
orily desired him to leave their house.” 

It was not merely the landowners in 
a bod)' that were agitating against the 
Cobdenite party but also the press 
began in show its active hostility to the 
League. While Free Trade speeches 
were being delivered in Cambridge there 
was a riot and this was highly applauded 
by the newspapers of the place. 
Again we know the Morning Post which 
Lord Morley calls the Journal of London 
idleness attacked the workers with bitter 
fury and angry zeal. The opposition 
to the Free Trade movement in its 
beginning need not surprise you at all. 
Movements which are for the public good 
have always to be prepared for abuse, 
opposition and persecution. History of 
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movements in the past will always bring 
you face to face with this. The League 
continued its work and by persuasive 
lectures succeede 1 in creating a public 
opinion in favour of Free Trade. It 
would be just quite interesting to note 
that with th*e growth of this movement 
a regular literature grew up denouncing 
the Corn- Laws riie poet of the move- 
ment was Kbenzer Klliot who began 
to write the Corn- Law-rhymes. The 
following is a specimen of the rhymes - 
“Child, is thy father dead ? 

Father is gone ; 

Why did they tax his bread ? 

God’s will be done ! 

Mother has .sold her bed, 

Hetter to die than wed, 

Where .shall she lay her head ? 

Home wc have none.” 

A perusal of these poems will show how 
keen the distress of the (ordinary people 
was and Cobden sympathised fully with 
this distress. Cobden continued his 
arduous work as a public leader without 
belonging to the ranks of Parliament. 
But later on he became a member of 
Parliament himself for StockpDrt* He 
did not call himself either a Whig or 
Tory but prided in calling himself 
a Freetrader. From his position in 
Parliament he continued to agitate with 
double vigour. But while Cobden entered 
Parliament the country was passing 
through a trying time. Bad harvests 
and a financial crisis which ushered 
in a period of severe depression of trade 
combined to produce incalculable distress 


in the country. As the result of these 
bad times we are told that in Manches- 
ter 1 16 mills and many other works 
were stopped ; 2000 families were 

reduced to such want as to have 
pawned even their beds and 12000 
families were receiving poor relief. In 
Holton out of 50 mills 30 were idle. In 
Nottingham 10580 were receiving poor 
relief and so on. From tht'se statistics 
it is easy to see that there was universal 
di.stress in the country and the di.stress 
simply stirred up the activity of Cobden. 
In the distressing autumn of the year 
1841 Cobden enli.sted the sympathy of 
John Bright whose per.sonal zeal and 
oratory paoved a tower of strength to the 
cause. It was in a very peculiar way 
that ('obden won over Bright. Bright 
had lost his wife and while he 
was mourning her death Cobden called 
to see him. Before leaving ('obden 
said, “There are thousands of houses 
in England at this time where wives, 
mothers, and children are dying of hunger. 
Now when the first parox.sym of your 
grief is past, I would advise you to come 
with me and we will never rest till the 
Corn-Law is repealed.” This speech fired 
Bright’s imagination and Bright hence- 
forward became the righthand man of 
Cobden. At this time the Prime 
Minister of England was Sir Robert 
Peel who was a man of conservative 
tendencies in the beginning of life. 
But the noticeable feature in Peel 
was that he was always open to 
conviction and the sugeessful agitatioq 
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of Cobden made Peel recognise that the 
country was bent on F*reetrade and 
someday England would have to 
remove the wall of protection. CoMen 
had not a little difficulty in convincing 
Peel of the advantages of Freetrade, 
for we know that Peel made even 
personal attacks on Cobden, but Cobden 
proceeded not by any personal considera- 
tions, but by principles and well-reasoned 
arguments and the clever handling of 
the facts and figures very soon enabled 
him to convince Sir Robert Peel of the 
fair advantages of Freetrade. Sir 
Robert Peel like a wise politician was 
making innovations preparatory to the 
introduction of Free Trade into England 
His budgets of 1842 and 1845 which 
he cut down the duties on many articles 
will supply the best proof of what I have 
said above. The prospect for the Free- 
traders therefore seemed very bright. A 
section of the Hritisli public advised the 
adoption of a fixed duty but Cobden 
and his followers were for total repeal. 
While the Anticorn-law-league were 
agitating there happened a momentous 
event in the history of Ireland. This 
was the outbreak of famine in Ireland 
owing to the failure of the potato crops. 
Bright hailed with delight the appear- 
ance of the famine. “ Famine ** he said 
later on “ against which we had been 
warring joined us at last and with 
famine in the land the Government had 
to order the opening of the Irish ports. 
Peel by this time a freetrader proposed 
the repeal of Corn-Laws but his Cabinet 


refused to support him and so he 
resigned. Lord John Russell who too 
by this time had been converted into 
the Cobdenite creed failed to form an 
adminstration. So Peel came back 
and determined to carry through his 
Repeal measure. Though he was the 
leader of the Tories thii time he looked 
for support to the Whigs and with 
their support he repealed the Corn-Laws. 
For this the Tories, specially the Protec- 
tionist Tories called Peel a traitor. 
Disraeli even described him as having 
“caught the Whigs bathing and run 
away with their clothes” No doubt 
Peel suffered for this for we know that 
very soon he was forced to resign. 
But he had done his work. A few 
days after Peel’s resignation when 
Cobden made a speech about Peel he 
represented the situation very accurately 
when he said “If Peel has lost office he 
has gained the country laying it under 
a deep obligation. Though Peel as the 
Prime Minister repealed the Corn-Laws 
yet the real credit should be given to 
Cobden. Peel himself acknowledged 
this at the time of introducing his bill. 
Peel said “ The name which ought to 
be and which will be associated with 
the success of these measures is the 
name of a man who, acting I believe 
from pure and disinterested motives 
has advocated their cause with 
untiring energy and by appeals to 
reason expressed by an eloquence the 
more to be admired because it was 
unaffected and unadorned — the name of 
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Richard Cobden ” Thus at last the Corn- 
Laws were abolished and this consti- 
tuted the crowning triumph of his life. 
Looked at from the private and business 
point of \;iew the whole movement 
cost him dear. It reduced him to 
poverty but the mission of Cobden was 
fulfilled. Here I would pause and 
(piote the lines of Tennyson with regard 
to Wellington. Tennyson has said 
“ Nut once or twice, in our rough island 

story. 

The path of duty was the way to 

glory ; 

He that walks it only thirsting 
h'or the right and learns to deaden 
Love of self before his journey closes 
He shall find the stubborn thistle 

bursting 

Into glossy purples which outredden 
/Ml voluptuous garden-roses.” 

These lines originally applied to 
Wellington may with equal h)rce be 
applied Cobden. (.obden sunk his 
personal self and achieved the national 
good. The best evidence of prospcrit\’ 
of the country under Freetrade can be 
obtained from the fact that now-a-da\ s 
a labourer with easier work and shorter 
hours gets about 65% ; a factory opera- 
75% ^ skilled mechanic 90% 

more of necessaries than he did before 
Frcetrade was introduced and for all 
this Cobden was. responsible. 

After the repeal of the Corn-Laws 
Cobden spent sometime touring over 
the continent preaching his ideas on 
Free-Trade. Everywhere he gathered 


supporters about him and his ideas 
worked well. In his absence there took 
place a general election and C’obden was 
returned member for Stockp)rt and for 
Westriding in Yorkshire. He chose the 
scat for West Riding and began to 
agitate for a policy of peace. At this 
time luigl.ind under her aggressive 
Minister Palmerston was fast being 
carried away by jingoism. Hut Cobden 
resisted that spirit and hence he became 
a sturdy opponent of Palmerston, .st» 
much so that when Lord Palmerston 
offered him a seat in his cabinet he refused 
the honour without any hesitation. He 
would have nothing to do with Palmer- 
ston. Another important event of his 
life which I have to note before I clo.se 
is ins negotiating of a commercial 
treaty between Knglaiul and I'rance in 
i860. Hy this treaty (Jobderi not only 
brought about an economic gain to 
both the countries, but alsi) livetl to 
bring about a good feeling between the 
nations. It has been truly said that 
(.’obdeii was ;in “ International man." 
riie truth of this rt mark W(! can best 
realise if \v<; look at this commercial 
treaty which he negotiated. Even 
while he was young he was adv(jcating 
International commerce and intercourse. 
He was of opinion like many other 
Freetraders that international commerce 
brings about a solidarity »)f feeling 
among nations and not only is a 
commercial advantage to both the 
parties but goes a great way ir. minimis- 
ing political difficulties and troubles. 
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Now though tlie principles of Cobden 
were laudable yet one can not help 
remarking that Col^den was taking a 
much too rosy a view of things. He 
believed a national economic concern 
to be the solution of political troubles. 
But apart from national economic 
questions there are other considerations 
which matter a great deal and decide 
and determine national (juarrels and 
troubles. But Cobden like Norman 
Angell believed in the possibilit)' of the 
disappearance of all international quar- 
rels. This, he argued, was possible if 
there was satisfactory International 
trade. This was, I think, going too 
far. Cobden like Norman Angell forgot 
that there are moments when the evil 
genius of a particular . nation becomes 
rampant and lets slip the dogs of war. 
This is bound to happen so long as 
human nature is what it i.s and wars will 
never end whatever (Optimists may say. 
But ' we must praise Cobden for the 
excellent ideal has won for him the title 
of “ International man.” 

Now I shall examine Cobden as a 
public leader and bring my paper to a 
close. VVe have already seen the one 
sterling virtue of his life. This lay in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice. In the next 
place we have to point out that Cobden 


was a patient and well-tempered public 
leader. He was I believe the only one 
public leader in England who never 
abused other people in his speeches. 
He always warred with principles and 
not with men. Although more than once 
in his life he was subjected to personal 
attacks he never degraded himself 
by attacking others. In this respect 
even the great Irish man O’ Connell 
cannot stand a compari.son with him. 

The next great thing was that he 
was essentially a practical man. He 
never indulged in idle platitudes and 
imaginary theories but \lways with facts 
and figures. Thus like our own Gokhale 
he was eminently successful as a practi- 
cal statesman. He was no doubt an 
orator but his oratory was based on 
.solid facts and not merely on airy 
nothings and heated rhetoric. 

In conclusion I shall repeat that 
the ennobling feature of his life was 
his spirit of selfsacrifice and that he 
was eminently a practical man so much 
so that I am inclined to add to the list 
of Carlyle’s heroes and regard him as 
a hero-as a man of action. 

NikMAL Kumar Gupta. 
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liut with regard to the proijagation of 
light, and the mode in width it ni ikcs ilscit 
main Test to our senses, there are two hypothe- 
ses — the hypothesis of emission, and the 
hypothesis of undilation. The hypothesis 
of emission supposes that light consist of 
a highly attenuated fluid, the particles of 
which are not effected by gravity, but are 
endowd with a great self-repulsive force, and 
are actually projected from luminous sub- 
stances in straight lines with inconceivable 
velicity. In the hypothesis of undulation, on 
the contrary, the whole universe, including 
the interstitial spaces of all matter, is 
CO nceived to be filled with a highly clastic 


rare medium, which possesses llie property 
of enertia. but not gravitation to which the 
name of other has been given. This medium 
is not light but light is protiucetl in it b\’ tlie 
excitubin, on llui part of luminous botlies, uf 
an undnlalery motion analigious to the waves 
of water. “Heeton's Dielionary of Universal 
Information. 
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icaa « ^^a aiaa aiatt «®tf^ 
atatca aai— “^a*® t^c®\ cic# -a??: fi®ra 
^^ca r ac«atc ai^a ‘a®a’ aiaSi itaai facia 
«f a^ aii4 1 aiaa ®f«c« itfa i 

alia «iia ’?I8 aaiai ca tafaafaaaa 
it^ataia ®ni ‘‘^•atai ai®*aiai®ii: a^®: i 
ajiaiiian,: I atcatafa: i waiis i a^uj 
t®ilff r* 

* •alti«(«wi’ al^ai caaiaaiifta i 


it*5f®)fawta afif« ca aajj^ta ( ox>'jren > 
atc’ia atfaaiTa afaaicaa ®tai ata'ai a-ia 
afaai raarfi® alatc« i 2afa^ aii*i® aia 
^tauaa faafe aia^tat 4? aisata (oxygcui 
awafiatl -aitaata aa i 

aiic® caaa ais«taaii anaica, 
c®aa^ %9[aia ( H> (iri)gen ) aii aati ai*a« 
ates I aijiataaii aic’ia afa^ ^'(araaic*aa 
auatcaa acaa t«>»if«atai ate® i latalc® 
?afa® a<aia aifaatc® aa ®fta ca ®ai attca, 
®t5tc® aaatcaa afa® ®t(ttcaa catciacaiv 
if®a ®al fafa® wtea afaai ^Nc® itat- 
attcicf I 

cifcaa »?t®^a 4ac^c®a sjaatc® 
acaa •iff®iaa «i^r® facia >stt®r®®ajtita 
ca etaafs Tf4fa®facia iajcavcia Taafl'i® 
a^aifaa, itacifa® a'fcaa facitf^® s^lSlc® 
®iaia ajaia it®aiat9~ 

“afiiaac ?5]f®a'f‘ia^i ®ta®ir >» 

i®afaiica ^a ^fs®i i 

i®atajtca ^a ®»i i 
<a?ca ®iaic® “®fi* atca ®fefa® cafac® 
ifaiai at^c®ca i sauaa ^®taa ®af®® aNst? 

ataita late® facifa® ®ai alifca i 
«l6fa ft®i®ta flaa ‘ afcia’ ca aiiiii faatcaa, 
«tatc®« tata *(caitv»i ®t^i^il it®ai ati ; 
aai “>sf«i®i?atat«jta?ii«jaia®fai^ "t ca 
®fai «®j® ® ®i?afaafai at® ®a) ataai ®tat^ 
4’ I ^atc® faii^a a^fafawia ca c®ai ®iai- 
al ®»i aca, i?'® i^icawa® aifva feia <*rf®#® 
®tai? ®itaai ®tfac® itrac®fi i fa’ajrt^fa® 
ca ^fiifa® 4rt®f®® aacaia c®ia ®t«ra® ®taa 

t Quoted in the Physical Sciences of the Hindu by 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal Ph. D. 
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s»l ^f?51 >H»l®lt’l 

»J'8]r«rt'8t5t »|f^l>1>l ’lf?5S 4tl«?'S51 

fttwcif I 

•^«rr?^,'« 4i'i’«'?c5? ‘>if‘t^>iw^’ •iit’jjts 
fiirwn*! “'5*l^t« 

’I’ll’* !"• ?11 ^'^^*5* f^WtW5 

Ambe’r ^1 ^‘t^f'Tfl »lfi?« ’ 51 ‘H 
« '«t?l >|f%« 9|9tr5»I, 

lf%l« millets I ^la^ ‘’?6ir®’1’fl‘t9’ 

^Jt’IJtt 5t»fVt3 ■I»«fjl4 fsiNsti?^ 
C»l't<1*lT^t’I1? I 

i:»i't 5 ’iia’if«i«t«’l (”• at Ovs 

Mitel'S rtf’ll® ’iif'Si’Bf® I =?ia 
^•ftiifs ’I’wt iiiafl '2f5*i’i 'sf5i 

*(tf3, at ‘?Bt’ 
TO? #1^ 'ij^'5 ’)f»i«tt 

«t<t I 

■fm ®«.’lf9 r^*l»f 55 '9 'Bf51 f^«t*ftC5 

fwa »it«»i<, »it*6t'8i f^wfi** ansi's 

’ir5>ll5tr5'55tl’1 'af'sts 59**tt I 
•IW'SiniWtlsH 511^51 ^*5 I’ll*! 

Wli «ll'5t« 5tl«t *H’f5 5t«1 

ttl’f I a5l at •I'f «5f *1** 5)'ff55 I «t5fl«^ 
tttl^ 5*11 5t5l51t’5 1 1 »l1*6t'«5f5®st- 


* Quoted in “The Phys>ir;il Si.icnccs of the II indues 
by Dr. lirojendra natli Seel l‘h D. 
t Sorundis produced by c.iusiny the air or any otlier 
elastic body to assume a viiratary tnoiion. 

We have seen that sound is produced by a certain 
vitratary force being transmitted through air, produced 
what is turmed a wave of srund.” Beeton’s Dir- 
tionnay of Universai Information. 


£515 Jit f>l5it« ■55‘ir5?t«^tl»lt «0'5t5 

^5Clf5» 5“fW «f«»Itr5S 5t5tfs»l 551— 
55i:5i5fl 5i®iff8: catiai«>5«5t^c« i »«•* 
5^f5«5!r »tl5’1 I 

5'?fl5t»l^9Hte«.5f«: 4»fB5IC« 

'Bt5t»tf5W5 I 

"55«55»t '’Il’»tli5 '«5, 4l< 5t5l 

t5tSP«55 I 5r5»l '5?Hr5»t5 tit? 

5t8f5tl’» I '5t5t5« 51® C5t»I’»5^<I,W5 9f5 

5515 55 I ^f’®51l'«5 5151 C5 >55? 

55 ®55515 ^5l5f55 5'^155 5® at “5|f85tC'51 
C5t555» 55C5'j[r55lf55S «’ WHI^fsCSI? I ‘55f5 
5U515 St«|i»15 ’5r®5l« '8 £5155 I 551155 

5151 4155 S 1 5 £ 5 J 5 !»45 l’ 

»l1''6l®lf5Wl5 £5 5l»l 5l5_ 51 ^55ftf®Tl*t5 
’l5U<f 1l5f5 r5£4l5t5 »t5®t5 

55f5 '(i^iint 5tat r5it’5 ^fsrsc? i *ii'vm- 
r5®U5 C5I59I ®5«rl5s1l5t 5C5f5 5Jlf9 f5*f5« 
5t5ll5, ®15®15 5415 ®5f®r5'5« 5551.1’55 

£5i«fC55 al5« a5«5lC5t n#5l5 41515 5jr5> 

PiC^Hv 5?5ll5 I 51®5l? »15®15 5455® £5 
H«61® J f5Wl55C®5 £5155«14 5C5, 

®15lt '41551 *llf5£®f5 1 

*t1»Bl®lf5®t5 t51t 5155 a® *(5ll48 

41515 ®f5Bl atf f®5lC«J5 55 •Ife® 555515 
5^5, ?51 5f5t®l5 I t5l5 lav's 55f*l »I1*61®I- 
f^wlC5 atv*l f5tllf5® 5t51H :— 

“The whole universe, includihg the inter- 
stitial space of all matter, conceived to be 
filled with a highly elastic rare medium, which 
possesses the property inertia, but not 
gravitation, to which the name of ether has 
given.” BeeloiTs Dictinary of Universal In- 
formation. 

1515 51V515 at— •‘55® f5t« 55® 5®5 55J- 
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f?f«^t»i¥ "wi *iwN- 

WM ’tfa’Ulo ^r»ui 'qsf^'B «itc^ I tttw 
r*)*5ii!8i ti*! '<i»^ !»ii I 

•I'ffs” s^t*! •awv ^5tlf I 

C^t’IKia «tt»1lH TS*! C’ll’l ’•ft* 
<^StCf , 'St^t? »lfn« ^<sit5 

^ftrc»l ^f'B C'Tftw *tt'9»1 I 

'•’iTw c»i? :— 

“»l^l'St’!f%?^IH1 f^J«t»6r'8 B mj I i»t^H- 

•rti ^it^il'Bt: ftivit: «”* 

*B?rt «IT^t(H NHi •(•^ l” 

<«t »i^a«(ts('8^ I 

•9^ ??1 ft5» «(« >lt9tc? I ^<1 — 

“a^C^ltWUt^SW^r^— 'j6'»*(3s«C‘ll>r'(’m I “3f«lt 
« c’inw? cwT sjTi— 3rc«#4 iB'sa^iair r 
*tt*6t9I r^Wf^ >l’2|f« >)1af C^Jt?'5'?C=B 

’pfintw -cn^nc'i ft’i’ti 

«*JiM •r^'sw'f «muf— «t«i 

^i»ni c<»r<ic'8 *it?»ii«i I 

C^1»I C^ITW? «lf'5«1TWS» 

vftjtftl*!*) «m 5IH— 

^Var? lfW5 *lf9Bflif fifBI I 

»it«i*ii ’tfBt'ei 

Wf's iNc« ««tw ^fa?i 

’Bft « t<« fnr^'B'f ’ii'Bt'ei f’lwii*!’! Tiatt 
ai'tlUtfl'B tlc«l I 

^% 81 |BW 511 ^^ 


I 

0 ) 

f<, >a ’lal’M fir«t« f^i*»tc»i? •» 

«ksi c'i»\1^ I ^i««n ^*1 n*f 

TbI^ flea's, s>tsii ’Jtaii ^t^C 5 *ttrs»ilH 5 ? 1 1 

(ijn ^tt»i fV-iJC’B nw itsi 

iiwai ff»I I ftsiB I 

»t« c>iwii «ns(t»il <f«wi >iwln *ta( 

*ir^, I 

»«|5t ^1 "an^fa atfl ^3*1 ■-»fi*ii 

«tlfl 5(1 C'T’ll iBtCII— 

3f»13l CB6t«1 «tC’»tl*3 «1aM1 

»|'?t«51l3 3J13I'5 «f3ltl«l fdl I C3»lt3 

C’lT»1^tf333tC3, ’IC'Sa mii 31 3WT3 
C3?tll« I 331113 33 ltt33 ^33 3U3flf3S3 
»llal C^'BW 3(C3, ^313 3l3«-r*rf^'5 

C3 333 3tW3 3331 f3'5t3 ,— 31'§t3l3, C'533 
^faSI ^aj1Bt3 ^FbW, ^(3T3 

f33^ft33 3t«3 ^33 Bf3a 31 I 

(») 

C3 f33 3313 31C3 C3'5ltC»r33I3 I «<33tf3 
!|»IJ313 '913313 3l#t 3(1»it3 313 f33l 3t3C3 
Br331 C33 ! ^3 3?C« ‘3f13,3"t’ 3W3 

C31'?H5t3 C33t 31311313 f3Birs3l3, 

f31 333 31^ 3ir3 '313U3S ^f«*3 3!f33— 
«33 33C^ C3f33l3, 31(^3 3131 «fl5B 
«3«#t C3l?SJ %3r3il i f35It«3 <«5ffrl 3r*l35/3l'5 
««13la 31 3lW 3131 3<I9 #lf331 1^3 I 

^3 33 C3 f33 f3 3^3, »33 ^ftfl 3«l 
3r3C'® 3lf33 31 i 3131 3lf3 IVI'B: ^I3l3 3131 
fl3l3 31 I ^33 C3 C313 '31^31 3t3 »3 33«: 
333 ^r33lfl3l3— 933131 3U33 I fB3Hf^ 
331^3^1 f33tfl3, ^313 399 Wt3t3 <3139 
r»3 f9 31 31313 I 


• 31lS(l3 C1»1W^1 3^9 *99 
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cnlfir*? 4 $ fsi^tst 

afff® *>’fi ('<(^5 

?t»i I «t5t?ti «ctiffl a?t*J at 

^ni»i I 

cnaatw «^stt «it«;f!5jt'«f >iat« ^ffl*ita I 
?tJ, '8aj»« 9tr3 #i«t5 ^t*i s»i— f«ri^ 
sfftfi cwR-iffj a?8l ^‘^1 4<tit9 I 

n'^ti «tf*r?i catfiit® ts®) 1 ^at*tca 

t,f^»lta, 5(5 4tfjl 2t3t« 

®tca m— sasj C5* ♦t »itr;( »i®i ®t«i 

ftftHU (if®»tfa I 

•f?5?5 ®t«si t^dt c<rf5, «(f®fc«f 

«5( atai mu® ! 

a? fa*!® ®t5l c®®— ®t9 ®t® r®Bi ^t 

®c® at ®lf® ®aa i(i 

’nftai ®r® afim aif®-®!®— c^T’t'st tua? ®t(ii 
®t® 1 

®5i® ca®^i ®R[si «f>5Jstff 

arft® ®»5i c®®<® a a? *(« fffwa “?■<*<" ttc*( 
attai ®tr®® I 

(«) 

®t® ’ItsSt fwt® C5®tai c®c®a fta^in 
®®i ®faaTa r'asflf® 5tsi ®f^sfc® 1 
>i®s ®tw c®®i atafei ®tJ® aaa ®^ti 

®tw ®®J1 ®tj9 ( aJUt ^Ifl'sif® a®( 
ft®! ®tC5 5(1 ) «^a 

®r®>i ®tf® r® ®ff® £®®® ®t®1 c®®t® I c®f®t® 
®Ti® ’Mtt ®f»(c®«(,— r®n ®t®t® ®®®®a 
®M®f®®.®tr®T £®t®t®®1ia®, a, ®C' 5 ®— 

•ITatC®? ®®l®® ®®t£a® ®1il I ®t®U® ®1®51 

®® wttc®® ®® c®r®®f® I ®Tt, 4t5t® ®®ta 
c®t®« f®®t® ai I f®® 1®f® ®f®c®®— 

t{t ®f ®T'^ ®1— £®C® ®r®®1 t[®u®— t®, 
f® ®W5 1 a? ®1®I 'Jt «flt« if®® ! 


c®i*it® ati ®t®t9 c®tit® ®ff®ii 
®f®c®® aa< ®® r®c®®i »c® even 
®c®® ®Ta(? ®® wfacs ifnn 1 £® ft® 

'8tw® ®c®» r®® ®1 1 ®if® ®®®®®?f 
®t?i,a5c®t ®tc« ®tr®®t® I ®f?c5f®r®£t3 
ttfetfel ®«l® '®®®5 d®® CSl 5f®C^ r*® I 
»5tta ami ®?®-«fa®a tf® 

a® 1 C®* ®5 ®®5 ®r®?l c®®— a'5®M f® ®1 
®tf®® r®®* at c® Tcti'S «®® 

C® tU® fsC®® -'5f®tC« 5®>®11®)fV® tti 

ncHT? ®tc® ®tf«« ®i ! 

c®f®f® ®fi* ®® 9f®«) ®®c®t a® a®®t® « 
C51 ®r«9’ 5tr®®i ^ci, ®®® ®i c®® ®1«5lf® c®®, 
c®t®i ®®® «it®j:®i® ®c®-«®® ^if®« c®U® 
®f®c®f® c®t I ®t?i £®t®t® ®ti «I®J® ®f®®t® 
®t®t®ts ®® ®®1 ®l®«, «t9fs c® ftc®® ®t®t&l 
®(1®H f®®t f®!? m®®! « tc®il®( fs® I ®tr® 
^1®H c®1®'e ®®tt 'sf® ®tt, ®r®c®it f^® ®® I 

®*C®C® C®t®T® ®tl ^l^C®® I ®®® ®ftc® 

c®®i 4ti I f®® ®®®t®i c®c®«®i ®®®c* ®r®®i 
®6®— ®1 ®t® a®ti ®® 51®, ®t3 a®ti— ®(t3 
a®si— 'at®?! at® c®®!® ®1 1 

®f® ®5Jic®? ®® at®c®® 5i[r®9i ata® 
®ff9? ®t®, ®£® ®rf® at n£« ®®af® itac® 
®a ®f?®i ®u?? at®i f®tit«t® I ®c® ®£® 
®t9tr®®i® c®®®® afa®"®!® ®f?c®f®®t®— 
®t®i c® ®£tti ®f?®« ®t® ®1, at ttc® 
c®?u® ®tn f ffc® ta) ®ti®r*® I 

f®® c®t®t® ®ti ®?? ®t®i ®ftc®®— ®i— 
a®® at? ®?— ®®it? *t? I 5 ® ?i®t®, ®t® ®cv? 
®tci c®?tc® ®t® I 

atf® ®f®®t®— ®1 at®tc® at® ®®ift? ’^ett 
cl®c® ®tti® ttc®, f®c®® afc?t®® I 

♦ • ♦ ♦ 
c®ft® c®t ®t^® c®t iH «r®®t® I 





(») 

fffl *!{«• ’fff'?tl»lt>l I m 

I Sf»l5l 

cifii, «(tr^ »it*w»! mvf<r«i ®l^si c^i c^*i 

cifw f*r»it>« I 

*ltf^ ^fsfs»t9 91^91 

9t?tt»I I >199 9t«t9 ^9'#K 

9^9 I C»lt9t9 C9«91 C9^? >«9 V t9if99'' 
C9r9*lt9, 9?C« 9tf99l 99t*I 9»IH 

fnf? 9tr991 9t9t9rf9 I f9r9«9t»ll 

<899 9 tr9'9l 9t?t8r9»I I ^f9t9 ^9ff9&fC’9 
'B»8t9 #tf«-r9?l 9t9 9tf99l C99 C>ll f9r9- 
'«9t»lt9 f99(lfet 9'§ >|Wje8 9?»lt>( I C>1 ^t9t9 
f9t^ >9^919 5lf99l •!« 9r»19l C99 I 

^lf9 C9W f9f99l '9tr>l»lT9 I 

« « « « 

altl *199 f99 9f991 '9tf9 f9C919t«9 
919 CsH’f* 9t9t9(W9 9(tW«U99 \ 

•l9ft9H« 9r9OT9 C9W f9C»I9 I >I19tC99 9t«91 
9? 9f9C« 91 *(tr991 9f^9ff«t9 »1»Ilt91 
«999 919>1T9 9191 >999 r9<J»I 9199 ^9^99 9l9Hf 9 I 
#1919 9l^’l9lf9 9(r»l9tel9 98 99198 f9l998lC9 
#111919191, #1919 9t'|t C9t8l 99?99 «1t9l89t 
1 

•1^1919 318991*19 C*lt8 9?C»I« C9C9 C9C99 
9991 f9T19U9| 9f9C89 I 8t9l9 9'5 C9W 
9*19? 9t9 9ltl9lci»'9 #^9— C9 ^19tt99 C9C9# 
f9919 9f99lff9, »l^9lC99 39?! C919C9— 91199 
9tf8C9 C9yJhrt9 991 99 I ?9>f 991 91919 
C991 *1^1 r'ir9WlS I f98l91 991 f9t9\ 999191 
r99lt8 9tf99 9r391 *#9t9” >I*9rr991 ! 9(9# 

f8f9 I 

(•) 

9)119919 #91919 8|l91#J 99111 99C9 C«1#, 


8f8 9^C9t9 I #«9«ft C91Tn'p1 8t9 91199 1 
9'^t 911|[1 (99# 91'^1l I 

f«f9 99fC9 9lf9« 9*^3 9l8Ht8 9filW 
1tr9l89 I 8C9 f9C» *js)9 91^18 9"%< ‘J99«*t 
91(9189 i 9119 #r9 9r8.r9#t91*1 fl*#. r9C99 I 
9)119911 911^1 9198^9 ^1(9 <999 99811 
9(98, 499 iflllSlaCi 9fl8f9, C9 8l9tt8 

11^1 99t91# (411113 itll lf#llf#919 I 9« 
9ar(il#11% 919119 (9191 rtt91 98 C9(918J1 I 
915^1 C«9 C9t91te »19 91 #19 91 ^flU 9[l9lC9 
9t#9 9fl9l 9[f98 I 

49(99 9HU# 9JlC99tl Ilf 9t9TC9 8ir911 
9(9199— 8191918, C8l9tl9 8 911 9tf9 1(1 j[8 
11819 91 I (9 9fl 91*J— 9#1 9l9lC8 C98111 
9fflinf9 I C819119 111 9t9l#Cll 91'^C8# 

11(918 9#ll I 91#19 41119 (99 8^ 5tl #191— 
C911C9 *fW #191# ^9 9rnirf I 918 iTf— 
4# 83C9196I1 9C9# 118 I 9«I 9CU 4191 I 
9191 CH9#ll f9 9811 I 

91(9 9111 C9f9T#9l (9Wt91 9fl9t9, 811 
fl 9tlf9 91911 111JC19 91 I 

9K1 11% C«t9lC9 91 111j:8 Its C9 ? 91* 
9t(i 9#tl 9W m 9191911 mfllll I <*I>H» 
£81911 911 1C9 £9819 I 9^(9 19S191 1C1 
199 — ‘9191 Ilf, 8|9lS| 91(9 51# I 91911 

* 1(^91 9;«9 5191#1 (9 #1# 91# 9C1— 819 9U1 
91 I 911 £1#1 1®5 £91<#1 I 4 6l9lft 919# 
51#— 4lf9 !’ 9t1 1W 9#118 ##9 1 

919£9 91911 911 9tf611 #1#9 I 9#tl9, 
91 #1f#1t9 «ri19 9(111 889131 9^919 I 
(f) 

91111 81(91 9tlJ 1911911 811993 68- 
#18811, 81911 £8l#11l(9 81?^£1811, 819# 

£519# tliltll im I £81191 fl9 11 11(989131 
^1^l( 818 9#«1 £815,11(8 l(911 9ir9C9 
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’Itft'IT* fi|<1— 
'Stu I 

OFW 'BWI^ lj?iI»ltH I C>I «(ini 

«tf^t«'9 *ltf?'8t*r s^l I 

C^»lf9 >1^51 r*lf^^ I 

'5t5ta CTW^i»?tii '«r!^i 

»(!*» I 

»ftf^ ?i5t »tt55trS»Tt>I I 

><»*t f^»I I ^C99 

ff*I*l1 I f'fWfl C^»lt9 'StT5 
’i^'TT^ '8t»ii »it»itt5)i <rTf^'5 1 

'i(Wa *®^f5 >',"»tt'rt^? 

'sic^ *ititt«i f^»it>i I 

c?«fw '5?F ! >«’if{»r5 Cl ^ff^a 

atatc?— att— faf aj'aa asPa^i i— cai ’jfa^tSl 
I 4taw« facaf? i ^ifa faaifel r5»ita i 
'ea'a ai’w ''^" cafaata— ^fa'sta 
ata ailatataaar acat^tiaiTa i 

caPnata ^faajta '«aSt aa araaaSa 
aai alaTu i aaatai afaa— faia a? afaarft 
caaa— ta atn— aa ? 

aTaaa aaatai <aa5i atta fctfaat atata- 
5W8 afa ‘aaSt afaai as^sf 'jjattai af^r® 
atfaa— afa^tfta ata "ataiia ^tcaff i” afaatSi 
af^ai ca affta-catafeta afaasi ^afaa aaa 
aacaia ftcaa^itaa atsatfaca i caa afa^tSt i 
at’iw atcaa ^ata afaa ifa ca'sata call 
aaa i 

^fa aafaa 'stca a^ta'S ’ffaai ^ai 
a"atfaata aiia afitlai faaia i 
( a ) 

'ata fa, a aafata aa atfta atatii i aa* 
atai atata caatata cafaai af^ Daily 


*tfaata 

Bengalee c® fa, aa aa cafacafaa i atfa caar 
iac®a cataa att« alai caaca ifi'sttai afaata r 
cafaaia aata JFtca atata atafil i eai ftai 
tjl fa>?,aa aftlai afsa i awt«atta caacacaa 
cat«afei ata a^t® af?ai stfaal caa i aaatai 
5af»ai Sliai ®!aa fata— 4 afk fa t 
atiw— “asta ata catafa i ait^ ata fa 
-aafe) catai a? faa " ata catiai faa catai 
aaata afaait— ^satt aaatai aiataaai afta i 
aaita r^c*^ atfata faatfaata-atfaai c'fPii 
aaatai atat^fta afaai atata aa-csifa® afaai- 
afa ati afat«t5 i aa faatfe ata «aaatfa 
catata a^ atfaai fsa i aaatat^ atatta atata 
at^a aia afaai aaiti® aat?w afata atfta, 
aa, atata atia afaatafa caia >«a aafaataaa 
afita I atfa ttala aifei stfaaifeata— 'ta 
ntifa atl a i ai:— attaa caatafa fa ^aa— 
caa^caa^ i 

aa 'fla^ atfaai afaa— catata ‘fa’^tiaia’ 
afaatafa atfaca^a«a afa— faa 

?;H— atata aaafa afaata ^ai firai afa 
atata at^a >flafei atta attata, ata atfa 
aiatt atai ata afata atfaaia i fa ata— 
fa afaa i at'? caa ai— 

( V ) 

aafaa aaatai l^a aafeta atPtta faattf i 
ataia al^ta ^ajata T[*(fa <«aatai atfei atii- 
caa aa a’*ttfaaia ai^itaw caltaa at^ 5latai 
fafaatiaa i aa:»ta atfata «aaata ataf^ 
atfaai ftft faatiaa i ca faa atata atiai’iia %ai 
atfata tattaa atia ata aatta taai afaat- 
faata i aa atfa atfei «aat ataaft afaat 
faai aitfaatff i 

^tfa atatatfa afaai aaatata aaafa ata 







[tt*i 


'•lltsi I '8f3»l9 fin ^filSl 

c=»tc5 »if^»it^ I 

cn stts 511 I 

uNsi ^ffji « 1 ^in i 

cvNiiiit c»i ifr 5 tlsi «ii«iii>» ««.>5ii ’»ft- 

C«tSi I 6t^H? ^*1^ 

I 

'^tr>i >ii'»»itc< »!ra9i 

^fwi »r?*i, 'ism, n'8 5it«i 

I 

ff5 ^fitsirt»iT«( -^f»i»m, ^<1- 

^t»ii ! '«^5i ^f^9i ’tt»it’iffq ftfcsi 5)1 i 

ntw c®t^t? •f*-'?!, c®ma «»ai -r*p 
fit»il^, a^atff 1 

^l>ita ’i«tai '9 a'?'«i 'stata •it»r 
®^ai ^*11 a5i5f fif«i afii»i— ata^ atawi«(! 

I «aa^fa c«ta faata ’fatfi 5 -^(?i i atfaca 
ailc® Bifaa, aiaca wa«ia ^i®tlai ff?- 
»ifa— aaami, «»t£ai '^tfa c’f ? ^Tfa? c^iata 
5 »fa ‘atat*i 5 !?’, «itwi— ijatcaa c«c»i ?ta,— fa, 4 , 
*tia asra - ai ^acai ^tafa— c’stwi Sa- 
wuaa amaf« ai— 'sfl ’naf? •,~C'»a»i c^iaia 
•* I c®tata aia ^itt f* >aata fa, 4 a ca 
fira atfaa aiatfia— ■"nata af(«a caacac®a 
cai'safei afw faaifaa i aaatai t v«®atracsia 
fca a'lai 'atfa a^la cfca— ^»flcaa caia— 
fHfiaai caia— caiiaia ^atia f«aT?l i aiaf acaf 
aca a»tfa ceiata caia 

aaatai i 

aaatai a»ata. a?ai ai'?tlai afta i 4a^ 
•flat ca ^faa. an i^fa— at« aitata aaoca 
^ta 4cai ai i aa'sta— faaitatft i ataia at?[a 
c«®iaii '8.^ ! 

"aaatai ajtfa^ atata ai— catata aitia 
aaaa i artfat « a favfa caiata aia 


afaafff i <8^^ ai ^ca C4ta aca acaa ca 
^fa^tafa catatfa ^c^ia facafa i ai« 
aitcaatcaa faa^ atata at^a ca ^a af^^si 
ai^ata, ^tataacaa »FC&tatfa tea caa an 
«cat ^ajea i” 

«tata ca^^aa atatfaa r '®t?1«tf? ^faaia 
at^afel fetfaai ’^cfetatai cafaa, atc'sa caai'efsi 
faai'^a i ®taaa ft®t?ai atata atacaa a^fag 
Ifsata ufaa i 'aacaca asfaa -“af^^ atata ai^. 
4aita at-ai «Tta ^taata atta ai i aifa 
af^faal aiaata af^i aiV afaai la 
alatfaata i” 

( » ) 

aaatata aata® ^tfa faat^ atai aifaaia i 
^tata aca ca tffta atata ittai aaa faa i 
®ta at ata aaca? ^tata «« ataat afaat 
faata afacaa i aifa ^a'aai atii atai ataa 
aca atai ’ffaata i atatca atafaa afaai ca 
asfa®! fafaata— aca '«t?i wfC’F faai '^fat afs 

••jfa'sia I 

«ta^a acaiT ca^ca aaatata C'Sta’ja 
f 6 l^«fa ^lata fa*?ii '5 ■siatac’f aaa « 
^«.ata ’ja' afaai ^'a'® ' «tcaia sea «c« 
®tafa fecacaiafa C'Sta cat at® a^a cea a^ta 
ai'§ ale® ^tatewa caa -aati a^jal faaa 
afett® I ca a?f caa ®tfwc® atfa® ai i 

aaata aa aaatata aca "tfaata, atata 
afla c®aa ®t*i aa i ca ^ta afaa^a a« 
c®tat« atlca i ^at< aitata fa^ fafaata 
aitaai a®t ^ari ®Wa ®tatca faata'si 
®fac® a"t<aca facaa afaatcaai ‘W 
a"ataa afaca a ®at® faai i 

aaatata 4t aaatfa attal, ^tfa a'?? 
afaat caatai aaatai— afat caaittca, ®ca 
wtataa atai atca ai i 
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atj *t5 «itf^ 

^rei*»T«U fvnifll ^ffjisit^ I C^lfir^J 
Jiw c?^) ^fjt« *ttt I sjt9t^»ii, 

«n— f’lm^ <*i'8)m XSSI'S 
f '^T’»'5ttTi ift»it>i I «t9r5r5? 'sap^Tn 
astts ’)t’rtf»i«i) 

^[ai »fa»ita I «« JiTRft 

cwtc^fl 'St«i(«fi c»i •it’itcis a caci 

cwf'tai faf^s ??ca i t'siif? 'stcaa ^«,n Jitaia 
«i?ai aauftfsj ’It'stc® i 

si^at^a afifta caft*)Ta •nt^ ats* 

r<ffaafa ^fc«i c?f<t*if«r,— a»St ajnfes s^atsi 
%ii<Fa ar9al-5»t«ri afafif'si a5?at»it «t?ta 
fataa ^»i I ®taaa ai<^ atfsT «tt'§fl 

aftia fire® siSai cat® i ^lata ®T®Tfel as{ as( 
®fac® f?®, arti^ ??t® ®tfit5i ®f®tt®a ®® 
i>f®c® fer®i® ^aW atstta «ca® ®raai, Ji®atfit 
C6«1H af®ai I c®ait® c®at f?®®i i 
®®6t f® ^f®firai ^t®ta carfitai c®®— ®a 

cifitai ®® 55 aT'5ftsi ®fa®— ®®t, 

aHf® ati ca— ®®® ac®® ! afire® i 
®if® ?? ate® 1 ® Btfitai afiiai '2tc®tei -aea® 
®fii®Ta— ®ea at^’t «ea® fea atctf?®c® cafaaifa 
— ®tai at ®»c®a aeai aftjeaaa® f® ®ra 
aiaja ate® ®i ? 

®® a®air® esata Sffiiai ®rtafe® aaTI® i 
«ta ®a ®ra®— a®a® ca^ at^ ca, ®iaai ca— 
ateaa cafaata ®t®i aTfa®fa i 

a®at®ta atata f®wtai ®faata ®® ®tafa 
^tiaa ^®® ®taea ®tf®e®ft® i f®® ®ta® a^®®t 
— r® ®tf® c®i*i ®if«ta ®«a ®Tlai af® i f®® 
®®at®i ^ata «e«a <jfea<l ar®ai c®f®®— ‘®i 


'®t®f® ai«ata -flia ^tfeat® na fafaa faea aea 
cacf r--^fa rjtafe® atatfei atfaai ara®iai 
®ieaa a'tes ’jfit^l ®i^eaa a® ^fae®ft® ®® 
®tai ®®i ®faat« ®f?e® ®!fa®, ®rfateaa 
feat c-*teaa to^ta ea^ataeaa at®? iaaia 
alate® i caa ®tat?6l — Sa®® f aleaa cae® i 
®»TaSl « §®a I faitata gt®i i caae®® caa 
®i^® r 

«taTa ®at9f® ®tafa i® c®a ®faai 
aifaa 5?e®fa® i ®tta 'a®§i #t®fa®ia c®f®ai 
»ftea a"tca atfaa a?®ta i ®® ®tf®®--f®® 
®®®a ®tfa ®f®1e® ®tfaai ate^faiac® ®fa®fa 
- -c®taea ?t®i® atatea atea cai®i i 

ca faa fa®u® f^r®at’i.ra®tcaa ®feaa 
cafaaifa®!®— fe® ca? f9?l caa fa® ®itata 
5e®a af.ca feaff® i 

®tfa ^fi® ®raai ®trae®rf®ia— caa 
®rtata ®(a®i ®’fj®faai aaat®i ®iata fa®fe 
®rlfaai ®ffe®tf —My Itmtus ; 

V'ou have some siciv offence within )‘onr mind, 
Which, by the rij^ht ami virtue of my place, 

I ou^ht to know of by all your 

vows of love and that ^reat vr)w 
Which did incorporate and make ns one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half. 

ate^^Tata ®t#t atat?ai ^tatt® atfae® 
af®e® ®ttfa aifwa a® atata '«ea® ®fa®ta i 
®re® ffateia aaatat at f?e® ®faf9 ?5i 
®raaifa® i f®® ’tt® ^f®®ia— 

®t®tBat caft— ateat®^ ®i cat®, 

«ttatfa ®aa ®talfa ai®,l 
"atata afaral ®ttra ! at ®a ®i citetata i” 
^^<53 'S^tPt^J I 





[ «*i 


5«* 


I 

( ) 

I 

1 

c*i’^5JT»rf’i‘i i 
^f^i I 

( >af« ) 

ai>i u)»t «ttf«» 5»^4t»i ^Tw, 
f4«ltf?’ «tfl, 

>«»| C>J>5( Ol’IlUl 

’l«1? ’TT51 i 

'8J<t1 ^?[ '«It’«T5 ! 

CBi stfJl’ «tf5»t3 T 

^ >I’»1Bt3— 

C’fT’l*? «»«? «1t9 
c^n Bwt? c'5t»i =iiit?, 

»(lf5I I 

^ir*» f'l’tt’i’, 

fi^U"n ^1*1^ «t^i, 

<15^5 ’ftW 
CBT«I C’tl HT'ntCT, 
I»t8l’l1 ffelM 
'Bt’B 5 

8tMI '«»f8f«t ! 

fW 'BtW 

B’tWB •tBI 


si;qr^*^ I 

sffj (111 (tBtB BtBtB, 

f» 8f’B sit? ? 

BfB ^fB, BtB ^TfB CBf»|’ 

«r?( ? 

CB BH'tl BfB BBBBBB 
f»| fv CBtBtfB «t’B T 

^Pfj^ I 

l^fBtl'B BtfBBI Tbs ^tB, 

CBfB CBfB BltfB ^fB’ CB BtW CBWB BfB ! 
CBfB til, CBfB BlfBBtB I 

«ItBtB aiBI BtCBt C'BtBtB CB BtB Btl» 

•tfBslUBI fV CB BlBI BtB, 

ursi «! fsifltBsi BtfillB fBBtBffsi 

BtB BtB BtfB^ C«tBtB I 

CB Bf ! B^sil BW BBC1 BW 

B’5BIB1 

'Bi54^B BBBIB BttStlBB '«BBl*l 

BtffBCB fsF BBB fB’lB ! 

IfCBB CBtBBl-BtfB, T'bBB fBJB BtfB, 

8BP%B «I»*I BBH, 

CBifsiB B1BB«I»I, ^’^1*1 BBB8B, 

BlfBtB BBB BBISI, 

fB»B BIB, fBBlBB BBBtB, 

TbBCBB BtBBi BIB, 

BIBCBB BBBB, BtBlBB BtBBtB, 

CBBBB B^B ^B,— 

^tfB B BBtB BUB CBIB BtfB ^tBBIB, 

BfB BB BB BB BtB, 

BtfBBI fBfBB BtlBI fB BB) CBtBlB BUB 

«fB BtfB’ ^UBBI BBtB t 

CBBIlB’t BBBCB, CB BfBlI BBBlB, 

BtPflB CB BtBsif ^BtB, 

91 fBlI BtBBtB ^U'» BtfBBI W, 

ifBtW Btf^ fBf BtB I 



I ] 






'SiMi »itf<i?n -sjif^ l,r^*ii >1^1 ! f’f c^it 

^•11 '5^ ^ilt5 T V'S sfU^ 'Sftcl C^WC« ^t *tfffl I 

^t’n C’fi ’IH ? '81’fi .' aia«i fa* 'st’a t 

alp’ll ciT’iua aata ^ 1 C 5 f?f caifts^i ^Tfsf *»aaaata t 


«pf^ I 

^Tfa ata atft aw, 
atata aiata xtta aaaa, 
faacaal ata 'sta : 
ata ara area atftaa, 
■©a aia ^fa atw, 
aw a*^ a^^ aaa aa*?, 
ata^ faaca aiw ; 
a«ia aifa% 'sii aaafa' 
^a-?aa ata, 

4 fafaa atfa’ a's^ia 

aw ca atatca ata i 

sTSEJCsJ*! I 

« cata ^"Btai a fa i 
Mtala a^ a» ^wa,— 
afatw c^fa« afa i 
aifacaa atfa’ as a®ata, 
aiataa atca aiw «faata, 
^a farafaa afaa caata 
at® a ifa » 

c^tatfa atfaai ata, 
awa icaa atat ®tfa^ 

'«« afaai afa ; 
caa ®fa, caa «tata ®a 
afa ^«.aa atta "afaaa ! 
ftaa^aiaa attattataia 
a^a wtat ®ta ! 


=T^c**wq I 

ata afa | ^taafa ®t’ca ? 

^tw ca ca ®a aa stfa’ -, 
^^c®ta caca« atatta ? 

fai art* "aaa fa 5»tfa t 
aittai ®t’a fafaa ajaa, 
aa s,fB ai^a aaa, 
c®wi atfa, faata ®tata 

atifsala aiaa ; 
caa 4^ at®ta 

atawt® 'atat fafa at’a, 
ffaca fa aatwa ®tai ? 

fafaia fa ataa atata ? 

( r»ifa jaa-fa ) 

sepfaj I 

( afai® at'5ttai ^ataiata aa ) 
cat^i aaci aaa ®a ? cat^i atfaata 'aaca ? 
caii^ caiat® areata caWta ^jcatastfa’ aata ? 
i;at*tatata f»aca isj aai ?afa’ ? 

cats ?va aa gca a^a ! ca'^taaafa’? 
^Taataca aa ®a ca at’a atfa t 
caa-aflc® ^®ftt® cat*! aaata ata ®tfa ’ t 
cata faatft ®ijcf ? ®' ai® atai aaca ? 
c»iwai-atc® cat^iatatt® ca'tai-faaa aata ? 
‘iTtaca 4tta ®ata cafs^ aaiaa tfai® ? 
faa^tata ?a cata ata caf^ ca cataa afli® r 
ata t^ca fafaa af.i'? ^taa caw acaca r 
3Fia faai awfaai, af at? cat^ cata ? 

( aaai atai ataata at* caaatatataa atfa^ta ) 





(:-K)<q3grt5=it9t®i I 
isfj C'st^tw ! 

"»ir>«»'5 »ittf NRtu «ii, 
ftfW'e 'Str? ; 

^I«t5 f5W ^tC»lU’» St’-lfl 

>ic«n »rw 

fBW^? ! 

<t»tl I 

«»5 ’Bf’T «H ! 

15 

«»tN51 B9 I 
?ct S(:m ^’3 
^#1'5 aiti aitM Nfif5«J, 
r«tfl ^1^ ^ti«f >(1 a 
i 

•a 'sa aa \ 

( aifat^ ijf*iai »itsi n’aw ^fatca fa^itlai 
c'W; »faa ^inaw ^■saiafii 'a<aa»i ?fea) 

) I 

ma caia fa, >« i 


ws^*m\X\ 

4ita aa^wcla «iBta tf'sata *(?faart*J ’ffaca 
caai ata ca aaitaaca ataaai «»a«. a*fca fa-aca 
a?al*iaf®^ aa^ ajtaia c^ta aat^raa 
afva faaftiata, ataat atcaa i aitanaa 
wta^^fac^B 'a|»a cafat® att ^afaa^ca 
'atrtiai ataf«^ aa« f^f^® 

caa«ta<» afats afaai f^ai anaa i a«:aa 
wfffaafcaa >*ttat« %*atiaa acaa afaata «ai 
ata I aaa 'Statai a^a ftai atai aa*. f5, aataa 
afaw catata, aataa afaa atacaa ajfa aaar 


t a?5, 

fa tajtfa faacaa .’?fataata fafv aa i i^aa; 
wtcaa Siaaia #tatai atataa 3taja acai >aaa 
a^faa afaca attaa i •a'^ f»a faaatta 
ata aataa atata ^ta aa, cat ataat afa 
atw aaca a?a atfaa a^ai atca i a^ aaii<fa'5 
5ca 'itafa ‘laa a^ata i 55 ■aafa *iaFa ati« 
fa aiatca ia*ac®fl afaata ata aiai fabta 
aai -a aataa ®taa aca 1 aca ^atiaa ar« 
aiaai cafaca ait ca ^aaa^ aa^ataia, 4t 
aaaat'^a aacaai aaaatii atca at^®, 
aaaata atata aacaai ■aaaa aat<^ ate® 
t's.aa, 4taca cua ^a'Stffa *t.aa^ aaa aaic<fl 
aifa atai, aaia afa'fa aat< atca 

^a aau<a ^'vafa aa, tai 'Staiai a^«*iica 
Saafa; ac?a 1 

fa’^aKfaaiaa acai ^tata a«a'®fii aaaf^; 
ai^ af^ia fstaa 1 tauaa aia aaaitft aaa 
aatefa 'atfa atai 1 aiafua »ia« aat‘f ca%- 
fia'a' afaca «i a airfafni aaft Bcaj atjafaa 
aa I nfaft, ai, ca®, atn;. ataia, ata, faa. 
ami « aa 4t aaSi ®aj 1 ®f»fa® iiaia aifaai 
atc'5 can ala ca aiiaai 9^ aai^ afaca atai 
^fat 'tiatai 115 cat'afacat ®ai acwta faaa 
acaa ait 1 faaj « 'afaaj c»ca Jaainfaia 
^tatia fa«^ afaai ca '«faia ajtaai a'? aift< 
afa ( an 5fa^t, 'a*i, t^Jtfa ) ca^ 'afaca 'Statai 
afa«j ata faatcia, vat lamfa atafams ^- 
catsa aa >aac taicaa ®«,afa faata caai ata 1 
fa^ aaa ®cajat ^9 fa's!, tai can ata ai van 
®ata aaca ait 1 >flt aaat^^'afa ^ifawtai <«a< 
f%a faa at^a 1 fafaaata’ta *laatl^ accatcat 
aiaf®a aa« *tatc«fa 1 va^ aaattiaifaa 
fa<f faa arsta fama facm a’t nata ca *tai«f 
vat naattfatai atatca *faatt|afaa ai. 
na^ai a'^ata ttca 1 
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cfffitw «T»tw? >1^:1 fs^ifif^s «iti‘n 

^r»i5i c^t«( w I 

>11, *!’»« *t8K Wtfll 

I 

I 

«i, 'tf?'® '«*i »i^wi »i^fli, 

^f9i <fli« *tirtt< «i j|^i «»fi^ I 

'St«t9i ««i Jiiat 

•IVI ’ffitl'BS? I 

8<f, >«9! ?»i 5lt« 

i¥^»f: s»t0 5?J1CS I 4? >fl» 

’urti'fa *19 1 

f*tt9(9l C?^!^ :9CSI 9fta5» « '«»'» 

(\vei;j:lif) 8tai n^?1 i99t «ftlT f^l '8t?fW9 
»t9 '«*l ??91 9t9, 'Tf’f- 

f8t9P91 C»I**t 81*1 9sfin35( 81 I 'St9tW9( 8l« 
*1981^15 *l8ft<^9 89^81 888, 'Sf9t91 

88ft<8 <89 C8f8 8981^1^ 8t9l 88KSt 

8^® «f8l ^9(818 8r9t«8, C888 C8T8 <898 

C8f8C8 ^f5f91 9f8i:98 C8 8irt<^5> spftf 
8981^,8191 8li« I 8f’<f88W9 188% 8181 8(9;- 
81W9 f989 J9Wfr88t89 r88& 'Si?! 9l8I9f88 
8^19^19 f989 I 91S9t< 8l'<f88 « ?9WlN-I8W9 

8C8I C818 r88tC8 S88"t9f 8l9l9 88% 8"»t< 
%S( I 8t'ff8l891 8l8r89' 1581918 8'58'«f8 

r999 <88818 8198, i9Wlf8C891 8f>9H8t91 9sfel 
«<5J’8 8f9t5 81198 «181 8^C'5? 18818 8f991 
81188 1 88J 88881189 881 8181189 ^«,8i89 
^91 r95t9 891 '* 8t8 l8’Sf1«l88 I 819 t?! 

981 81*18 8119 19 ^9Wir8C891 18 ^8119 

(Inductive method) ^9888 8f99l188 818118 
f99lft89 «H88 ^9r8 8ir98 8^9118 89? 88 
881< 8818 9lf8t99 Wl8 <888: 9f'^8 8*181* I 
898 8l'<f81891 f881 8f9t8 81198 19 ?9W1- 


181891 9lf?9 8*91* 9)8, '*1*191 9lf8199 

19191* *1'Sl?t81*8 188 f88t99 81199 81818 
898 81*198 81 I *891*119 81891 1891*919 
15*1 8f99 19 8^81 ^9Wlf81891 8^ 19191 8*- 
91* 98* 9*1S1*8 81 *1*191 i»88: 81199 fwi^^ 
83199 **1'5t*8 I 8181 991 919 ^9®tr8t89l8 
f99i9l8 8191* 8^88U'f9 *'5,8%. 8 89 

9)19119 98'^’ **I« 81198 I 

29t8f89 848«1‘t'51 8*ft 9918 89819[91?t 
f*188 I 81819 8?8t8 9r<8 88f* 9918 '91*9 
8189 8188 8S18> 918 9*818 fsW, <8 19819 
19189 f9| 41819 81'891 819 81 I 819 818 *9 
<81989^9 8l'<f89l89 189***18 3^9 8lHr8t991 
8F91S9 **,8% 881* 8189 Wt8 818 9l991- 
f*C88 ; *99 C818* 4119 >89918 f68l12H8 

^1*19169 **9l 9119 I 

>51*9 •189 9*8'81^ *(^l9t ‘818*8 9819 <*9 
TKr89 88 419^-5 **9lf*8 I (9ipi (Thales) 
>818l«18»9 ( Anaximander ), .*l8l9rr8f88 

(Anaximenes) **19 <89*9 1 ¥*11*9 818 •<?- 

Bf8i; <47 **17 *989 <49? <419? 89 I 81? 
8^9 8*tt<9 819 89 81** 88f8f*5 8ll*, 4* 
8fV 417119* 91* 8f99*8 91*91 9119 I <4* 
817 81891 r*»lt89 8f9l«9f« 7 t»8* 888 
8*tt<fl *'!,8f7, r?r7 7 8199 9199, **1 f999- 
8198119 C*r9l8 81* I f9* 19^8. (Thales) 
<49 817 >49 88 8*18* 89* 8*1l*9 *98% 
**9ltf <49? <8t8f8r888 <*9 817 9H* 888 

8*1t«f9 ^18 89r97 1 

»^1*9 8189 «»• 9989 *(19* 8«l8l 4H8f»J( 
(Kmpidocles) 88 3t*9 9198 I t*l9 817 8f**t, 
88, 911, 8% <8* 5lf9ft 8*1*^ **17 88* 311919 
^98% I *ft9 8lf*17 <8* 5lf9ft 8*K* 9'*818 
fi8 I **11*919 97 97 9f918 C8 887 7?8 
81791 811, C8* 7?189 188119* 887 8*tt99 





f«n f®f*i >fl^ r«ni 

^twtf't® «flt 'st’t ftatt «t«®fi! 
•a’fai w 11 fi>^t titwi ii6r lli^, 

In I »i>is iSt® 

cifiiw *ttl Cl >1® citf»i^ ’nrt< i^t® ’ll® 
•tufe® *t<rtc*fi t'^’if®, «4t 1 ® iKNis 

I^C® 99 1? I 

tell •cm 

(Anaxogoras) a}?1 ?mn | It® 

’iit'fi cilNi' ir»m 15 1 
>1^ «•« 1« ^f55l C5 1« nt'SH 

Ttl ®t11l® *Wtl'(l «5 <ltl’5 I ■a’l I’m 

55U f®f*< ‘Cltfl^Cirn’ (HoiTKL'oinericf) 

'Ntin fi5tfic»i5t I 

^»H1J ^lf55^si%«l >fl5< f5f^ ^‘tflfli I 111- 
fit’ll •lltl'N ®«.*lf« >15t flt51t1| 

ftitl 111 fl’B'y =151 

Itl, §11 I® 1® =lf55l C"t1 151 5t5 11 'W 
«IVl®f»l5 1C5I «I» Itl (void) flti I 

iK^ii itfi- 

'^■§111 ?1IC15 1(51 (Lc-iicippiis) 

CBlfi*&»l (IJemocritus) <5flfl§5l>[ (Kpi- 

curus) 45 Itl flCII tcmcitll I tl1C15 1W 
I51t^5t5t| 11W »l1t«f §11 ^*C1 

?t5 ifl'f'®, 111 ^flltt, ^f5«t1J 9 1*t5> 
1§1^»l, *1511^1^ 11*1 41 Cl^fll *lTt<^ lit® 
§'^*15 fil UtltCII ^t1t5 « iflltl C«11 fifes 
Wt'flS ifesi Citl 15 I *l1tC<5 1C5I Cl C«1 
15, *l51tt|^«fe fifeSItll ifSllfl® 9 fifes 
Utl'tS’fe ifesti iftsi 5tC^ ! *1511^ 111 
tin §itii5 115J lasti ^C1 
’i®t*ra yUi ^ws 811 11,15 iitm 
(ittfrl ®5r atii ^t5i I I*it5 It® yI *tit< 
fiH§ *tci §11 itifeif «ti itni I fei =5111 
ilt»re fefe ®?*iit< fists =sf55i In fetfsi 


^t51 C5 will® StfsSt (ltf«i® *l1t*f 5§5tl 
®tw, 111 ’jfifl, ^fe, 111,® ®*l I ’IlK 111 
^fl®t1J itlltsll^®, I5^®f»l5 IMI ®t?fe- 
c®? ®tii I '«®5t »tit<c® *i?ti< ifsi^gi 
®51 Its >15t ®l®fe5 ItlJ 1 !® Yfl m I 
Ilt5 115 C?ttlt5 fe®Htf5il»r (Aristotle) 
«ttfl'Y® 1|51 §t1t5 «5!5 1® fesi. Ifsiui 
5®S| ’H51 I fefel 111 41511 1111 (5 Y* 
lit®! wn ®#1 ®f5C® ltd I Itifi® Itllll 
1t51 C<»t1 flltC® §5^« ll5l yI 'Ilt<®fe ®1.11 
flltllts csll ®51 1®1fe15rtl15 151 

111 I fe® c5ii (111 Its ^tfsili^ fiwl 

§t1t5 1®t91tft ®tll ®iai Itl I 1*115 
11®® BTfirSt Cl^fe® llff ( fefe, ^5, C®», 
1®«, ) lie® "life® ®»t» nil'll §«.5fe I 

fe® Ifi® fi'iit'<fi®ii5 *15 nT< ifm 
nti<5 ®5l ifei®i I ®® citfe® nK il(® 
itife® ®«i» iiti'fs §«.ife ilii® ci^fei 
nt<5l §^ stfi?! . iiti<5 ®i 111 ®i5 ita i 
(fti 3151 111® ant®i55 §'^1111 i®m, ®t55 
§^ 41J ill® ®®®®fl ®5 fntll ifssi «511- 
®i5 filitfe® ®f5i® itfsiil q«i aii8l5 §«,5f® 
15 I a| ^tfsillis 1® ®11® fill 5ll® iKfi® 
® ^iwtfi® iiti® ®tY® ilstfii I 

§'8' It^fims 1® ®tl1t511 ®f5l® C151 
Its (5 ^l® 1t<fll®5t® fllfells ®t5 Itlfel 
fsitiiil 151 fsfei® «sti itlstfem I ifi 
§t1t5l Itifi® fB®tS (1 ®5I nail ®f55tffl11 
®t1t5 lfl« 11l«5 llltlit flltllts csil 
®f5l®1 ®t11 llll 15® Wtifi® fiwtlis ®11® 
®5j ’^mi itai ®f5i® *ttf5i®i I 

®«:55 ®t51lllll551 iStS ill 1®1^l® 
CH 111® 15 ®f551 §V ^® IfffilllS 1® 
nfll I§l5tl*l 41515 ®151I ItsftlSSI ^t®- 
iHfiliia i®tfi ntm ifsstl.it® mtli. 





f^5 •»r??i'#!? 

^fjfi itia 5j;«5> ««jj-«fts» ’»f?i- 

I W*!# 4»IC'|tfi(i 

(alchmist) 5»t^ «rt« 5*1 1 >«? vfl»IC^f5lwa 5MI 

'«(C*t5f ^t95C<r%« fw(*l^ I ’5ft9 

55111 C555 

(Geber) 35*1 1155 I 5f5 5551 
■«» 11^5 I CM55 llftifewJ 5«tf5 5fl*51 
lf«f1 C5 f55ltl ifflStfgWH 1151 IWl f?55 
»rtl« <«5C5tr5i 551W 'Tlfl 5^5Tf55 I >115- 
ClflCl?! 5f5'9 55l<'«f5 9t5Hf51 fifflU5lI5 
5itl1 ifilllH <8151 5?15'8 '*151154 51 515 
>*t 51>^f51l55 51 5tci 51515 §15 

5tl5 ^151 5lf« fi 55 I t* 5lt55 5{11 ><1 
C5^^1 *nri< 551 55lc<fl f]:5 15fil I 515 
55U<5* flics *51, l?^5lf5C55 11555 dCSt 
fu fl# 55tC<5 ifsi I 5f5 SlflCSS "IMSI 
fl5 151 515 1151 5*C5 il^fll 551 55t< 
*5C1C1* 5r55l 55 I ^Sl'flfl fllSl 1C5 5^1— 
filC55 1C5 55tC<5 515155 ^1 (universal 
essince) 1C5 5l5l55 flC»5 11555— 

551C<5 51515515 (principle) *a5C ^1^5 la 
55tC«f5 f5C55 15 (specific property) I *51 
5*Clt <*15151 *91 5ll[Cl 11 5l<g^tl 
151 51555 5C5 ifSSI fl5ill5lil5 5151 >9lSt 
151 ltr5115 lf55t5 CSllS f5C5ir<»l 55 I 

*15151 5C5 ir5C15 *9^ fl51lT5c4l5 51 555- 
5f55 5C’5C'4' 551 511[ 1C<C1 5f55l 5*C5, 

<955 fl *515 5151C51 5l^iJ 5*11 5f55*l 5*tl 
llftl 5*C5 I <*151^5 f5tl5 fll 5155 1 
51C15 f54C5* 551 5t*[5 §<55(1 I 551 5f'J5 
f5*l5 1C5 4* 5155 « 511 5*515 ; §V 11* 
*C5T5 5f55tC55 §55 51*[5 fl511 Ms 1C5 i 
#551 *15151 ftsti 1C55 55tC'*5 5f5'5 5511*5 
IMS ClUlll 1C55 I 5515C5 4* fllts 


1C55 5i 61 55111 ilC55 (Stahl) 5C1 3FfiiC5 
(riilotjeston) 5r<5l 55 I 5*15 5155 .51151^5 
55)«1C5 Sl5 5*5(515 «1 S155 1C55 I **515 
5C1 551 551* lf«i5 451 tsfia ll'*t5 5tf*5 
;55J (calx) 51151C5 5t?i5 I lfi*C55 11 * 

551* 515115 illl 55 I ClT5 5t'5^ ifttCl 
§11 lf5C5 ’pflil fflltfil 59 44( 41 4tlt5 
5tf*5 asj 5f^51 5U1 I 4* 151^5 

(calx) 5f51 lflfec55 5«5f5 ifiCl 5tf5C5 
55519 §1« 515 '“t* 519 I 

,a* 51*1 45lir5iC55 51 fsi) lf991 C5f5C5« 
11591 51*Cirf (555 *lt#l5lU5 551 lt5fll 
55l*Cl 115(511 (5^(1 fil# lf59T9C5il 
fl5 a'fiall C5*»(5 551 551*(1 f5f*i 5(1119 
^51 lf9C® *5915 '11*9iriC55 I t5l9l C5'lf51 
llKlflCl 1(51 55(9 55tl*9 '«C*t9 5f51 
C115515 ir59tC55 I C555 111 sflCl tltSI 
519 11C15 515111 5ta* 111 lf5C«5 I 
4* 45Clf54(T5 55(9 1C9115 fllJll 

5t*f51 5t9(lC'« 51 5115 

5*1 55 I *5lf5Cl9 5(9J <8*1(555^ (Von 

llelinont) 1 C51(59 (Bacon) 515 f5(l5 §1»1- 
(5111 I C59[5(^9 5(1 ltr9ife(55 5lf9ft 551C*5 
515lf5 C5>f51 5*(1 11(9 51 ; ifl HHTl* 
5(5 44( (5^51 151* 5*C1 ltC5 51 I 

llfsifel fil5lC*5 <51511(55 <^*19,51(1 
flf flS flltl lf9Cll, cm 1C15 151*- 

ifl 'IdltlH^JlC’l '5*5115 lf551 (115 f51t(l 
§15)« 5*11 5*(5 49( C5* f5111 1*11 1^51- 
5lt9 5f51 1«T11 lf591 5^('5 5?C5 I 55111 
(515 555(^^15) fn55 I rBf5 f«5f»fe(55 51 
5C5lfel 3151 1155, fll (51(55 5C« 41 (itfll 
151* 5*(1 551 15t(*5 §'«,iri 5*91(1 45( 
lllf59 5(5J I* *15 51* I 

nils **15 5*51 111*1(17111 f55l5l ClllC* 









(Descartes) ’mst I 

>WW sjtt 1 >1^ 

««IW tiWI ^M5> 

ontt 'BfTai ^Tl'fJtS rsj^«« ?si I 

♦itrt<^«f»KT «i« «(ts n^i«^ 

^8 t?i ft^ta ’mst sti I 
19 «t19^ I *119? t«.*tf9 JI9 Cittr»I9 
??(« w 'srt's? ?9 

9t«1 lTfl<4 ^T9I«fil9 «rf<l’^C«^ ( Vnrtx ) t*f9 
ft#? 91? I i?9 «nt«, •« «ftru# *!r?i(<, 
>*IH9 \»I •l?t<^ ft? ft? «tl9t? ftfti lft«?t>t 
1C9 ft'B'y ??, ft? ft? 9tci? ifci 9? at® 
»l?l ^a-aft ^9 ?I?1 ?f? i oit '?’? ?9«ft 
*fc#tv ?« II^W? ^C?I ?#^R ?tC9, ^? 
aa+aft ®ti <«i9?tt?^ aft^ a:? -, 
a?l*f 4l fta a9t? a?tt# af?‘tft -at® ?? i 
aat? c?^? aiUaft ^(iassfiuii) area 
.?9 ^?wtft® .^9 9l"fft9w? a?ati[^?t? aa^ta? 
C5ii 9i?a I «?1? f959ta ac? i?)? a®?i 

®«t9t? ciaatta ttacs? ®aft® ^?wift9 « 
C9nftf^«. ftlfea 99 at?«i 9i?a i ftft c®9U^? 
aw? ftffw aat?ata ?a i tft ca\?®aw? 
aft aat^i 9f?w fa?i Saaf® 9c?a c? a? aft? 
ai?) C9ta atat? aat# atfaw ate? ai 9t?a 
®tai atw ata? aftw fajj atri at9 i astat? 
a? ftft ?iaa ca ca^?®a9 « a’^aaw? ac?i 
aiW9 atf® atti I ca't?9aw? aaeft? ac?i 
caaa i® ata^tw, 9^aate<? aenw ca^ata 
?#aft atftt? I aft a? aatc#? acai i® ?ta 
ati9 "Btai atta ft"??^ aatt< ai^ ait® i aa- 
®ft ca«a ftcaia? 9|9 ^m 49 c9iBr iftw 
att9, 9i®ft? atai® ca^«a 919^1 aua \ 
4^ 9l9#rt? ®®l >09 *>^1? 

«ft ®tfl at?i lat# #^itft9 9t? I >at?fta 

aaian fttka caartw c?ii ata ca ® aiw 


9ft ata^aatta? aft® fitaft 
®ft? a"i;< atf® 9tt® 1 

99 a^t# ftSfew? «at at^ ^aift® alatfta 
9®:a? aa® ^?wtft9ta? ^ a?afi? «ft atft? 
a? I a® feaftta a®t^? «taa®Tca ^ta« 

ca%? tawtft® ®i«%a (Dalton) ai»fft9ia? 
a?ati^?ta ^?wtft9ta? featat^ 9f??i 4t9H 

9t?a I <0 a^j® ^?wfftc9?i a?ati? '«'> a??ft 
at® fttaa, ®t^a^ a# ®ata 

ft9 '999 (relative \vei->iit) 9aat?ii aa# aa I 
ftft 9i®ft? ?tat?ft9 attatta? >a9 ftaa 
9ff?9t? 9c?a >«?? a?^®tat?i eaata ca «tt®j9 
«t®^? ®1? 999 ftft?, ft® 4® ®t'#t? 91^? 
atai C9ta c®a ai5 1 9i9ft 9ftai%, ^atca? 
atiatta aaic<? ^'s.af® ><i?t fttalia 3 ?ii®t?? 
#«.aft a? I 9 ?® caftt® cata 91 *^^? at®? 
aiai fttaa ftf aft ft® taft #tat? 
fata? fft9 ca ftft 9i®ft? 9ttaft» ®9? 
9?ni?a 9?1 a®? tai ®a?aa 9f??ir9wa -«at 
9ta9 aatc<? 91^? 9i?t<i 9r??itaa 1 
ftft ca aa® ?tat?ft9 'la'ta'i 9ft?n®a ®tait® 
9ca9 ^a ^4 ??, ft® ?9i at9« ca ftft ata- 
ca? afas aft?tf«taa ca 91 ? aftati a®? 
?atl 9i'®c^t? fta? I 

99191 ®iftca? >«? ?t^ ®ft?tafai ^?9tft9 
aac® asj^’ja aftai caa 1 aa® caca? ^awtfta 

'«9catta 49t? 999 ®a?®9 9f?ia9 >«9t a9® 
aatt#? 91? 9itaft9 999 ftaata fta®* 
attaa 1 a^tlc? ®lw9?T^? ?9t?9ft«. 9ataii 
9tt«fia?1a (Bargclius) ®a®®t? af?® 9199 
aalt<f? 91? 9tcaft9 999 ft#f?i 9f?i99 1 
^awtftc9?i «9Ta 9f?ta9 ift?t?, ®a « alt 
tatai C9>ra9 aat# aia, 9fa. 99^*199 aat*^ 
9ia, #91 aati«f? 9?fi fttaa 1 ®«?tt *(t# ca' 
199 a® c^ft® aft?i aftaft® a^«, ca 9 ft 



8 «f 1 ] « 

( 'i<n'iSn« ) 5f^i >iw »it« 

vf^i*!-, >«? -amsst r=iicis^i 

>fm\ f<lf«# 5«?t1 C<f«I *11 I 

’It? 91 

*ltit*(tr«f »lf5Bf» ^115, vjr»H9lt 59 

^'S^'^rq qirt< 

??c»r« q"l< r®a i qqa 

2^®tf*i9wa fS fq ■st^ita qr«(f«, 9i?ta 
®*ia fq»if99 « I qa *t?tai qt<ii9 

9c«q ca ar«r »iqt<f'«f^ 'ii9*i'9t5 qaatiatai 
q«t5 faf«a 91 fafii aa ^tai a?e»t ^ratts 
atca Cl *tat< i^ca fif«a«ica >i%s 

afaati^ i 4 fiacaa ficqa ajtiTi 9ai 
*« 'sriiiia ^wii qw I 'sca 9iq<ii carle's »!t? 
Cl 4? 119 at£9 2i«fH9ai uFii: q?tc<fa 
fs'sea qiiiitci ■*t?9 alatcfa i 

«atsa icq ufai ciWq^ qai«f I'Saia 
9ttf, 2i®tfqaqi 4t aesa C*I119S1 asfacq's 
'statai «iqcsa 'qifacai 4951 qlSq'si— tai 49^1 
icafcaa ac9 cafic'sq 4ac taicaa acu caa 
caa qa«. 4a ca^fqa qai< aaca ^«>qa aai 
'Siatl araca ?ai -staTi a qt?atc?q 1 ’ta 
aiaa a^qa a^q jfw fqatrq5?l atataifa 
(Madiiine Curie) caf®aa (Rediuin) qfaa 111 

atfiaia afaai cait5atta*i ca ^^aa aaca 
ana ; cafaaa at^a a^ aacq a5ai f«a faa 
atsTa 9lc9 qfais aa 4ac 45 a^a q«atc9 
fafsa laj ^«.qifa9 aa ; atataa atataa qts 
^iurqa aa«q cica 5cq^q (Kiectron) ataa 
ca 9% ipatafq ^ar ®«,»ta aa 'staica 9ta 
qai< qcaai caaai aia qt 1 «ai ^a^ifsaqfv 


iHl 

qfat, icq 4a qfs't a'iqtq, 9 ^ qai'farq 4| 
if'8«a faatq aia 1 

4aq «ttaai cafac® qilcata ca aKiqcaai 
'S Jaarracaai «fta 495 ca>caa faca atlas 
a5t'scsq 1 fa^ai-ffacaai ca si^faic® qa, aa- 
■sq 9ia?[ qf'g* ^tcalfas qfaai qqcsa atw 
faal'ai ^fat^q, fa^i c*i^affic9ai ca ^ffscs 
aatafata #q faa^qi 9fac®q, 2 aw)rqt 9 at« 
cata aa 4aq cq5 ■atpfscaa 44 ia^ifsai qf^ 
afqat fq^iai 9fac9caq 1 2awtfqc9ai *(c5i 
atai qqqa afqai facaaqi aifac^q ^la-wfaitc's 
Slat'S aas qsaqa aaca 1 icq afa 49 qfv 
fafas atC9 stai a5cq 45 ifva qtaicai5 49 
caVqa q?i< a?cs 9 * ca^fqs laK ^«,itaq 
9ai qq^a acq aa qi 1 

qs4a can ai5cscg ca facial anesa qtq;- 
faa qatc’Ta acat 49'a qisa 9raatcaq 1 *^t9- 
caa qcai esa q?iafq 9rac5q qq«, 4ac ca'trq9 
qaK a5cs qt^s, qtata esa stfaesq aa qcaj9 
catfqs qatc*fa qcfaqc‘t5 aaesa 1 fqi 
5*aiai q9cq5 qatc'fa sscaa qfa's aicla qefa- 
41 afaatc^q 1 f 9 « 2 awtfqc 9 ai qqq qtqfsq 
qat«f 9S99fq q<qi9 ca^fqq qatc^a 

qaatiaiai al^s, aai «tqti scaqi f9q atqtafqs 
qfl^9i qaifsi Ssfsa qfas qaK facatai 9fiiaTa 
gfaai asata 5tatat ca'^fqs qatefa q?iji wq: 
af^s afacs atcaq 1 f9« cafeaq qtfa^icaa 
qa a5cs 'Statai caat5cs cat) qt5cscaq ca 
qtqifaa qat>f« 49 Si^ifss qf^a qfaita qtat 1 
9satc 2a»ifqc9at« qaes aacaa acai qtata 
cq5 4995 cafacs qt5c9caqi 


^ftwwfqq qfaaitlt 1 







) 8 bp> 


^t^T, I 

( ^%«tfw ^f|B Btf^B) ’lftl«IC*( »tiis i ) 

"4B1 Best I 

BBB BfBW CBIBI fB»H9 BBB t” 

(BlBBSa) 

^IWtei V1CBJ9 SIT9B Bl- 

»IfC«8 «f* Bf ’^f8t*f Bifim BtBfB ^ttfsiSI 

ffWB I «BBi « >«t BBI BfemiB BBtB® 
BarBMWMlBfl fsi>fe wisiBV 81 

•It« BflBtl »t*t «lf'8i»B =»f991 •I’lt 

•ftsifNiiBB iffBefB «f»n BBsIce 

ni’ffl'B I fBlt*It«, BIB 4BSt 

iJlflsflB ^iBft '•Bni'tfB'il fBlI I 

BBWB? «t)BW ^Ifel J— BfBferBt « 

*tt«l (»ITlBi5 BfBB «(f»IlC*r, B^Bt8 

B dltl alB'tfnB B1 I C»rtCB8t 

BtB B1, BtBtWB ’'f^'B 
BW5 «t8lt fB»r Btl I BfB B«ri«(? BfilStClB J— 
fafBB, B) C*l»ItB CBS| 9^ 

BtBTiB 4 Bt«*( BT 5 l” ( BltB IBB ) 

9|WB C«ItB CBB1 BtB ttBUlB *llf«Bl '•(iltB, 
ttltfll 'Bsftl fBBB^ BfBBI C»I1lB8 fsiBIJ 'ifilfeB, 
ttltll fBWl aw B BlfSTl B11«(t»I fBBH 
Bfjll CBIBflltB WB BfV5 Bll, BlBfB BIJ, 
4^f%l Bll BSttiBtClB, a« filflW 11^81 

^»W ^BCl Bf88TW(St, 

W*l BftW cm BH CB ifB® 

BflfB® t ^BlB 4BW^1 C*ltB cm BtB, 
BtBtwB ifia Mb, ttBtii "niBtfifBii «« 
a’Bl. BtBUl fBWB CBBtl B BB^Btl BWtWB 
BfffBB ifiia, BCBB B^fBB BtB Bfnit 

•B BtBtSBlB n^*tCB ItfBB BflC® aOtlB *tt^«T- 


CIB, <fBt«l »f 58 [lBtB fBCB BBJ B 1 B^BI, BBtB- 
BfBI B 7 t 5 «C*l ItfBB BiBI, 'B^*|fe«tCB B?B 9 

BBi aw fafaBBi BfBCB fB^Bia nwts cBm 

BUB Btt I BlBfWl bPb 4 t BIBl CBT^l 
BBfV BtBI BiftB •tBCBl B^BtB^t B B^a%l 
BtBI B'?CB ai'fB Bf?B I 

BfBBTBBBa 9 (ltlBf B^BtB fBBtB 

HBBll C*fC'?l BBB '31 BtBB atCB 

•aaBI BWB I BBBB BtBBBrt ^« 8 B BtlBJ 8 
BBB B 9 Bte, lUBtBBI BftB^ Bt® flCBB ; TbI 
BBB CB 1 BB BStcfel BB BIIB BtBBB« BtfBB 
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'smsOT ’ft*!! «w?r>i5r*r 


8<^»R<in.i ] 

•cf r^?!r- 

Itrt? ^1^51 cn^ 

?5!|H «’»’> f9 «»t«f1 

»ft£« *ttft, c’» ^Twi ai«nitmw5 f^9iif»i«tt 

»ltfi('5 mfil®, 

C1^ ®£«tl 

« ?twt«atc«r t*. ^tr® c®®h 

^"11 *ltfil *11 I 

aurtw I 'll? c«ia- 

®fi!C® T1><t«1® 'S wtw? 

*tf5w •tmi ®t9 1 t^tps nfii- 

■^«»f »fl>£®£f I ®t3®5ar »«sc«ftr8 « 

'St?l3 «1^1 ?l»I, 

Fipti®: ^fssji ®?5ti« I «rti 

sn ®?C«I« •SRUfsil ^?«tis I 

4*1*1 *itff*it *n *11®^? »i£*t)i 15 

turn ^j<riw»j •iti?*’ *11? I 4*iti*i? wH®- 
®wr? fft® I 

®t*H» ®t^J*ttf^t® ’^£•1*1 >« ’t^w 

*i®iwr ®fcfi CT ®®*ii ^t9«i*in 

vs ^1 c»1*11®3 ®I*13 

Sf«t^ «r®t1 ®W ®t?t? ^1^1*1 W*11; 

»rttt ®?c»re I c® ®®*it9 

^£W ’it’tc® >11 fw,® ®?i, 

<*t5fii® nwfir® *n®®tc^ ®n8» ®3i, 

®tfrt ®l®i »f5®*i®T®t? 

*i« I ®ft®t»i® ®’tit*r ^tn ®t* 

4^£ *it'i ® 5®®iri^ w « "'ll 

®rtti ®ftntif*i, ®t51 F® ^®i 

If®? ®tfl®®car? ®rti ®u*i 

^5tt® C®t1 M w® 

llw ®1 1 «t®«®?%I 4t ^*1- 

51 ^ f*l'#^V ®W*1 I vftll ®F>I®1 ^tw 
fwc*i ▼fr»i®nnfl aw^flt *191 *ftt® 

W I 4®ll iffsfil® ®fi ®ti« *— •‘c*rw ^tFit® 


®®»i «®tfl I" ’itfti®!® wftfl 

®f^»n *it? I ®5< cn®*i^«fl ®ifhi 

“Vemis and Adenis" *1fH» ®tC^J Ut® 

®fililU®*1 I Hoccacio’s De Cameron «ff®« 
stt^ ®fa *itt ^cr® ®fii®ii I ®fiiff®5H ®flt® 
4®^ ®^*i I c»ii® f^f«8 >i"'rt I *f«« vfjfi 
£®t®! l” ®f>Hl 48*1 8f8ft® 8f®, fl® 

®t9®5C®3 »I8M ®f81? ff® ; ®t81 ®1 

8?c® *ir??« 88Ht® smats r*i®l 

®g?f8®»i fisf’g>8Cflg <® 8?i8 c®®? 

®gt’ft81 ®f® a*tf®g ®f8® (with keen relish) 

® 8» ® ®t8tg ®fggi 8tt®*i •. *1®! 

ewFm ^8ig ®iF®®i f r®® ®w® i ®®t«n 
gt®t®1g fiag g®t®t«i gi c^in gg »<y fet®i 
g*frg® firgt® 4®®® fg®t^ ®twgi® 8t®gt*» 
gfg *11 1 

'®®®tg « g® ®ttgig 4181*1 ®® i ®®®lg81CT 
8®®f»i ®®®tg « gtig ^iii8 ®icf, ®k®«i® 
®fgi® 4ttg ®ijrg «f®g fli®? ®88l*iwi® *tl®gi 
81tC® meg I C‘»18'irg£8EC8g «8l8gc8g ®»® C818 
gg ®® 318 ®tatg ®i ®fgc® sen i 8® g® ®r8, tig 
®® gi? C818 1 mgitgg 4® gi? gi?i®®« egleg 
®ii ®f5 1 ®8gig®c® 8£®g ®lFggili, *iwg 
®ifii®j 4gt 8c®g cgirgg>«fei i 4? cgiFg^- 

«*llc® gc®g gggig> ®i®l i 4t8icg| ®ig®gtBrg 

fgiggg i ®ig®gcBrg ®rg®i cgggg eg g«ig®tg 
g®irg® ®ftgie8, eg? ®leg gi®l*jti«i 4? 
siegg iemtg’jgi, «t® giim ® g(®f®® ®g Fg*le*i 
gti® Fgfg® ® i® i 

®ig®wr gi^® gurm gggnt all ( Path of 
Bengali Diction ) | ?*glg? ®gl® 4g[gg8 ®fggi 

gw®i®, 81518®, egggar, ®gt*igw 4rff® ®f8 ge® 
8 )iF« gifgr fggicf® i ®ig®5iarg mg 4®ft 
Fgeig® 4? eg ttfig gf ®^i g«?|g 8g*iigtg 
®il f8®j «*5lfg® 8^ 8te® I 4tgegrg 8ef®8f®tg 





»IW| .a| «5f»i« ^f>I«t’«r»l 

f^?'B I 

aurflw c<r^ c<r«t<rw 9 «r ®5 •tut 
wstara »i'Bt«i<5ti i ^*ii ^tw 

♦Itt? Cl Attala wfBta -at ’fttaia ^a« i 

at^t? ^tatta «itr»iai f tafta «tf'5'8ta •I’li^ fa^aH 
a^atif , ttata •aataita f«fii atfa^i mii'a •fftrs'® 
alatcfa,— a«fla aTfa^T cara cait fia »it® 
^fiic« na< alatwa, *iaia «taiafatw aif ^tae 
a«raai atfa ifvw ^Hait ^faati^a i «ia 
*i«ta<a ^fai^s aftai ’afa tatc^ vw ^tia ’if'®- 
^fw’B 5afaai i;<afiia»itia i a<«ia »if«a*a aif « 
aifafaiaa f5at®i« i aiW4t, at era's « taacaa 

tai ^aa's i atfa Jiraata 
▼faawa *tai «taaara ^ataaiwa i ^•taiata^? 
^a^ata ^laitta '•laai «tata 'oaa<ata a?aia* 
4t^t1 *tta I ata attaa atiansat tati^ c's.ai- 
catfa afaattsa i aatwtsai neat's fa^ta a«ai 
^'S'« I ^uaa afa® afats atwif 'a at «iiaa 
aauaisai atfacs ataai ata aUaa aia 
aawa aftafa *ifasa faattaa i 

aia aafaata a awfl catfa«1aiti aj'^te 
ai*ata«fi»ia ^ta aaSr fataaa at ca lai 
tfarata aa attaia atata aia ata c’afaw 
11 ai I ^fa »at 'Btata fatal aiama aiv 
afaitita I ataa afa afa^i 

isai afitaf atati^a atai aitaa i aaa cafatafs 
ttati aifa«i a's •a^at fsfa 's® ai? ®fa i cata 
atfaai atraa aw •taa afai isai «if[a 

faatia fsaiiaata ( Hieroglyphic ) afi® ^tfa® 

atain I a'taia a»j aacsi cslta cat atwfs® 
faaiaa lacaim ataiti aa? aarsi wta 
a"aa aaa afaatci aft® ifiatw i fai atattai 
•ral afafaiaa asata ®"at ®ta catafaa aifiai 
faafitf,’ ^tca fa at acaa t 


[ aa a«. 

at? atiaa ^taasy caa ^lataata 
cafai® ata at, ®tiai a^Btat cwfat® ata i 
®a^i “aasiai ® atfa®!” ata® aattatsa stc? 
f®ra laatatawa “afa^ai" aatialsai ®fat® 
at?al ®fa®KWfl 4 ff® ®tt«e ifaittia i f%r;^ 
aiaa “faiaatatiitaa^ ®fa aiaiataMa auaia 
aaft i«'^ ata ^ai ca? tpaa catai 
4 ®f®iata all® «ta®siaa® a^jtaf® art i 
41 aa ®taj c®aal am ®Tit, ®tiaa ®«tia 
aiai aifa®j ®ia® aati taa^a atn at'? r 
tata ®ti® aat atia aatltai ^aitia ata 
®fai 5 atlal iti atiaa afawiia “®ta® 5 iafa 
®ra®i caaai ca a«ia«ta fa®taa ®fai® atfaa” 
l®itfa I faaitai ^fi, ®tatta ®fa®ta ^tata 
a|a®ta fa®fai ®ia f®«ia ? ati atiaiaa c®ia 
®ai a®i? ataafiaa ®ta® 5 iara ®tiaj 
aiai ^tf® 4 ta>ta ®rai® attai fafai®iia— 
“ 8 ta® 5 iara af® atat* afa®ta »ta tffaaaia 
af®fiaTta fa^ta ®rai®cia :-“aiai atai afa 
ata, ta afa afa, ata ata catai '^ catatf^ i” 
®taai 'fcia 1 ^® ^ la ale®? afta® faatcaa 
^a 4 ’»?| ®fa®i ® ®rai®'a :— 

"aca ^aataa >011 c®ta *iw 
^tia atia aa caattai 1 
6 ia-at^aati® aa: faat atca atw 
ail? afa aaii afaai 1” 

4 ?l f® if®a a'f(®?t ai« ? 4 aa® f® 
aiiatiaa “®»aat»ta fa^a” c?fai« at« ? '•ai- 
ca® f® f®fa ®ta c?fai® ata ai t atiatiaiai 
aatiaisai f® 4 ®i?a?f«f®ta -aift afasta® aia ? 

c®a c®a aiaa ca, ®ta®SBr ifsfaata ata 
®fii® atlii aat®fa ®tfa?tiaa ®i®ai®raii- 
ciai ^1^® ®fa«ti ®tati aia ai caatata 
®t«tfa®®ta ®ii®#ar ^ataaiiaa aat®fai®« 
®f®aiia ®riittia I atfwtaiit ^a® ®»ttti® 



8'^ >it«in I ] 




*ttfiiw ^ Sfl I *11- 

W*!? ^*•^'8 ^^fs's ^tawi ^latcf, 
C'fftatff I 'eta^siwa ^tiaj >«aiSt 

safaisi «irsj^9t cirNw ^fi'sai an, aai--“a?a 
aw, Sf? fa«a»i, c’ftc’ta c«ai i’’ ^lan 
aia aa, t «1 •I’taai ac?, aa *»antaa w i 
aa ^anwa ’wi fawa c»iaT5 ^*ina aaai 
^tfan *ti? I 

c^a c^a fa«n(ara afts 5«t«6t sacaa 
ataata fe?rtai atcaa i "Jtatwa ■a's a<§ 
ca%a Ifsatn afataifett^^ aaa C’ata 
afirai ®?Ttai fai® caii ^faaffawa, 
asaa afar* afearfei ®f®ai af^ta, ?ai 'ara 
faftar fv ? Wc^a a’^atitracaa 4a>St a;fap 
>«? ca, 7 ’'fiaa a[aa aa ^tsaartca'S >aaa« af«ai 
atit'scf ai I ca ajaa at«at<^a «)»aaa?a *t^i« 
faitca, aitai 'affaya alata afa aai 

alai ai att'f, «ca afataatcaa ’ic’f faa>T« 
at«f alatfw afac® a?ia i >«? ^»iaia 
a^taata c’^a ?fe»iwca tfafaai 
atfacaa, «tat« ^ari ata ai i 

ainaat^fataa ^ta va^ >«t ca, a^aia 
ataaaana atai ^fa ^’Biibina atta;- 

cfta aftaaia fast^afa afe« aitnta a«ai ^faai 
afa*iraatcaa ®»n adcatfaw ^faai- 
caa I «aw aaajatca a^faa I’ta ’fis'si a^ttaTraas 
a^atca i fa^a ^nta «tr« at 'araata ♦faaia 
^taicaa c’^ta af'ffiv ^tai att i atai a^as 
aft aniatt a'sai ata ca asfa a'istaa'si «a«fa 
a^ata aiaaftatcaa taa «taata "ataacaa 
a» 47^1 afeai ^itai afaai &Vf. aifaatcia, 
aatfn aatata ^a^aar cafa 4 ajt*fTca aa?icataa 
^ftiaa, ^taiaai caia fatal ’ataa caai ata ai i 
ca faiaar 4a| falista awcaa «ia a^tcaa 
'»at4)«a aifai^ca «ia aafa ftat- 


fiiaa, 'stata aw fv faai a^ta'f atai cat 
a^ata atwraaicaa ^aifei faaii aaata cataai 
^ai a«a ? ^ta 5»ai i fa'st^-acaa a«Sl 
sta'Bsi^a ^tata^fw a{a i f'sfa I at a>ra 
ata«ata alt's atai ^faait^a i aatafa aa»ft 
fast^’icaa atataa ^ssfaat, a^a ata ; 
ata-aatal alafatata^ a^attaa atai afaai 
ftt^ afaatt^a i 9«att atawtata «!(« 
a^ata ataataattaa ®aa aaatiaa 4ttata tal- 
c's! asr® alw atta at i 

fasti’ll alt's ajtataSi tftw la astata 
afts tai fa^a a at alXa i aft 'itf«t atai 
atc», sea ifaits atia ca atai aiafata aatn 
aati^p «itaatta« ■aaita ^ta atfaai atatfaat 
4aaia ^faatfttaa i «iata ataattaa 
atf^ atatt^ i faaaSt wt att^ att, %ai aa- 
atatatia 'aitatsata faaat'^s atatfta i 

stasstisfa ataasfa^afawta 'vast Wtat^ i 
§aCt aitat 'aa?ta taafe aa stfatsnt— "atata 
a«ta caa atta^ ata «tts r 'iitat awitaj ata 
ait, awfs alts sis at! ; stata 9ta aiat* 
catta>a *tt'a atai stsai lara ca start srfastca i 
a«a»t 4iia atfaa aats aai sites atta— 

He understands as it is. 

4ia ’afaa asata watta ^at.t*tia awtai 
|t 4'»Sl asai aftia i ataittaa aftitstia, “«ta- 
sta it« 'Itata ( ^faa ) atai s,st*si ftatfta i” 
4Tfa aft wita «tatcaa ^aitlia a»t stas- 
stara 4sata, 4s ata, 4s ajtfsi aa^ s 
4iai^t ftfaatiaa, fast “4ttnti ^tataa 
4tftaiff ftfa I 'a»iaua ^ at mb sttat 4tla 
ftfai” 4ara nara aaa asaia aa^ cataaa 
4ta caa ftfats attataa at i aaa aaata ^ta t 
4 aft yita «a<a ’atatsfi s— 





'«1 ^«cn ^tc»lfl I 

c»t*i'«i c'l'ti itt fnficw •” 
’ll*! »H*I, 

?<tw issirt ^tWfl'a 

( highest art ) I 

ftWItS **f 

•ft*llfsrt1 CII'Btt I 

»lir*t^ '8tr*l^ 'BU*t I” 

•fiffe vfwtfl ?5*ii 6f*n 

*lf?«ltf, «r<l'4 I 

WWttil’Hl oriental eiiaggeralion 

’(fim ft3|i*i I l«?l«?lt« ’ffl 

^tCl — The triumph of art is to coiiccal itself. 

"Ic^a ^iif- 

*i'*Mi '9 ^i«*n i fsstSi ifv ftfli i*:’t 
•iw« •J'*i1< '« c^t«i I 

^j«rjt< ic’n « •iwjt'f ^*1? 

1<t» I «1tW ^£*1^1 ^)WJll<fl ^f«i^ 

fl w, 

*tfii5i firc'B ^tt®i ^Nrsttsi— 

“f^£iw *intti«i *11 fj I 

•t<i< lift? *JIH «>Tf< «?[ 5)t«t I 
Chilean «•«!*« fw I 

fi'«T®< f®*ii c^nn sit® I 

nfiB •l('8 c®ni ®t® I 
*11^ f»ifii« f®»i*i I 
t®ft® '•1 ®Tt «tJ ^ftl® «” 

®T®) ®i®i Bititti I 

^WtB ®V®T '•in C«l® ®l«1 ««f®»fl 

¥®i ®f«ni <«» «®nn ®if«® i 

C®f t®® ®W®, ?S®tB »IWt 


*ti ®tJi •«?! twB 
»fl®fB f®»l ®tl I C® 

*tf9®n® ®®i, iBtBtre ni*®® ®t^ i “®istr®w’’ 

CBtVflPl C*t® ®®CT® ®5®ti ^ 

®«?t® ^f®B C®^®® >9 *tf®®'B ®«®® ®®®1 "*tl C®®rt 
®51 ®ttW ®tt® I ^B®t®WW5 at®® 

t{^®w ®f®i®a ®^*r8 “®i®r®t®” 

’It®! C® ®f®®?t® -B®®! ®®1 C®t® ®® ®f®j ®l£® 
®1 I “®I®f®tt®”'9 ?tl® !|tl® ®f®®fv 9 ®5®t- 
Bfifttfn «f4 ®ffl5® ®ttif , ^®p ^®tr5 

®r®'Bt® JBit® «!» 1 ® I “®t®f®«®” ^t®m®® 

4t®t® '9 ®1 ®tfVt®'9 ^®t® ®11tl®® 

®f®'5i fenreti®® ®t®^! I 

■*!®®| ®*SI ’(f?® I '®H®1W® 

^i®®i ®iri®i ®t®f®i ®f®t®i r®®s'«r®® «»tc®t9®t® 

f®®'5 ®t|®1® I 

’jc®tm®jtt! I 


sjtasrm I 

( ®C®t®® ®*tt ) I 

•®f®, ^t®tt 
•Wfl ®« £?« f®®t®, 
®tf® ®fil ®’l®, ®1® 5’t® 
®f® ®®1®t® C®® ®®t» I 

®®* «it® ^®i® $i®r«9®ii 
®®’f® il<f® ®®l®, 
•Itf® ft® ®tc®® ®itft® «® 

®r®® ®t ■« ®®n I 



*R’VI I i 




«rtf^ *if«wni5Trsi, 
cn f^r«( c'BW* fw’T cni 

’ll CM1 

firsts r^s *»t? I 

8 

ciifs^tn siTf? cMi »i^r«, 

'iliw 4^ ’ll f’l’lf^, 

C«tm? 9*115 MSI, ^1813 •atl 
3rfl3 C«IM f8t1 515 I 

t 

*15^*1 5’*l C«t5l3 ^Mir55t, 
M’l51 51, « C#C5 C55 95 ’ll t5Jff95>, 
CW515 V5i« «51'«5 f9«‘l 9’C»I1 
C*ll<pl9 §"15 <9> C*lt<5t3 I 

» 

f55tl 9’{»1 9fif sj-g iSt^r «I15U5, 
Mf5C5 f551l C«t5t3 «tM9 515tlC5, 
^^5 C95ft5 C551C5 Hlf’is 
5l9i1 55 ^1515 *(t5 I 

<✓ 5 PT ^^£|59 f<l®T»lT 5 ia I 


I 

9f5915 •*» 5tt*l ®'85-'^^C55 1 

*15l *t9ai*» 55** 551 515 I 5if5W 

C5t?t9 5t#l5'9 51915J M'951 5ttl'B *tlC5, 'sfilfW 
' 9 ^ 9t5f*|5 *lf^5l '5U9 I 9f55t5 9lW t55°tC51 
5rt W 9lW C5»1*IM 5551555 5f55t?5 ’5f551 
5tH I 95151515 Ci55 9ll'B vS 91^5 
‘5^1155 C5tW.' 5155 cl5C5 C*flf951 551 9t(5 


eifswrt 911591 C5C55 5^1C95 I 5«r95 5^15 
5t«l8t <151? fl5, 55i5It5 5191 9f55l5 51t5l55 
Bf5l9C9 I ‘5%95 C5t'5; 5f«a|i5 9f551 5^tl9l55 
515 f955^5 9r5Wt 5«15l5l95 I ft5St C55 5l«55 I 
f91l'5,9t5 55fl5 9r351 9351 f55l5 511. C’1^5 
9r5C5 llsSt 55^5 5f5ai'5t5 5rir55r 5f»I51 515 
95 1 511C5 5515151 5119} 5lanW5 5511M5 
515 ®91 C55 51199199 I 5f591’B19C5 5’it- 
5t3t9M5 155 iS 5f5 5159 I 9C5l9f55s 555 
55155 ®Vlt55 9115151951 I 

59)519195 5f9ap5 9f991 9f5C« 519« 9f9r5 
91919 %99 5U< 5595 '5199 f^r5 5f9li 991 
595 '^f5l« 59 C9ir59 99 51 I 5f59T<5 
9151 5199 I 5t5I 5t5F ^ 515>9) 5195 551 

1I1C5 ltt5 55<5T 59;") 15 5’ft'19 99 I 5r55C5J 
45?) 51^9) 5^ 519 51 5^91 5l9t9tt99 59 
C9f5'9 Kf551 51991 519 5l I 5tf|9 ^59 C5'8. 
5119 I 55 «W 91159 ?9tl C^l® 59)5 
«f55 I 59(5 991 C5C5 5519 5tfl f5f59 
599fC9 1 

5^C9 5 f9’ll9t59 <«?98) 5f5a 9^l^■ 115 1 

5559 ^C<9 ft5l<51 9t9C9 C5C5 15")t5‘5 5151 
9f«C99 9151 l«it9 I ’5591915 9t95tC5 9(1991 
f55»9 5^)119 55)(5»159 5l5 5ti 5if99lfl I 
‘91M19(91 9iflC»5: C5f5t5l9l55: 5^:’ I 
99^C99 1.C5 9l5C9 5Tt 59( ^9S5»^ 5tf9 ^t95‘ 
l9f5l ^larC99 9151 I 5f5^C9 C5f55 «55i5l;i 
lfare99 ^59 ll55 9f9C9 5!f991ll5, 
911 f9f5 H^tC95 I 911 «t9t9 95 5*151 9l9t9 
f59l C555)15 il559t55C9 5lf99ttl5— 

“J5( 55191(9-159)1591 r55i: 

5 59J9U’,l919C9t955l55» I 
l5M5 ^15)1)599 C5\99: 

5^1* 595,915)951 95t«5f: l” 

( 591*f )— 5« 955l’l HfVSaf C9^'Pl-f5l5VB 





C’Ttflf’tl tf??® <|S 1 

fmr liars w% sus* »t»i =*ifetlitn«r i 
“^Sfis VII r«t« 5 it>ra sma 
it?tsi»iiv ’rsri’rt^f’i iiaU i 

st'iivst'Si «iwfa’rt«i 
sc»rars< f cif: i" 

( sin< )— Cl si^’tcn %nt«rit*(< itivtts 
<«« f fea viJic’f ^s< m ^f«^v <lsi »if?5fca!r, 
vtfl niiifMv vtiiwtiv «iiis( 

IfarsHsn fiv*i vfaiv *»tw itt i 
•niffl lltlTS ^tltWS 'SJHItvi I 

a«ifv sjilcvi atiSl wa cuts ii« itn iiii 
fi|f»ii« ^TCf, vtiil «»« vfccvfi I 

4 f» 6 ^ analc^^ *1511 1 
cm itfis wfw«,’n; 1 
ffwtt vci^ icw mtl I artsJ I 
4 v?iair»t fm intsi i«i ' 811 '^ I 
nil 11 ntwtii ‘ijticvtsi I 
v«.a«rci ■srstiK cvtfe mi»*{ 

iiiiit? vu iTtit? va vts«-i«C8 r 
^iv*f atiSi i(irs « •(Tfa'*»«r, 
icinjsvfl I ftcn nciv citi 11 

Ifaiwfl C'rtflim fiitfav n 1 a=»fei 
«rtsrc>ir lu «ii ficiiflv 11 iNitI fta ilc« 

fill iinsn «, awtn 

luv ^\ I 

avSt If it«n I sw life iri 
«tHf v ititi I lilts nfvifi ifssi cicil 
iltsJli tvsit iiiici ifvv « I fi ^lii 
If! fi ^ Cll! Cll Ififll'l iMtiai 
iii'tft isfvii Elites wiw III iHv 

ifsti ifcica I fiifii II 

ifwi ifiiltii^ ii 4 t iJti ici ustfiiii 
itittiw nil Itflltl,— *11 1 ciliti ife iwti- 
ciiii 1 f,ri ifiWfliss III ^iii 


t lU, 

iif cults It i«ifs% cifisi Cl itfi sis'll 
fiisttii IS ! fifsstiis Ills Ills «tlf fiM 
ifisti fi emts ai «B« cm 1 im 
ittls ^ 5 «i is»ica(% citits nil fiffis ici 
itsi «itH irscici ifisti HI i^fiilfe itiUw 
®i«l r ifi: Ills laij C3iti I cii ii4w 
HI Hssfe Ills IS I is^! itii ciiffe c'nife 
alls II as is-cattii iffsi isHs m^ri 
IS afti itsi ntrsi iiti sfisi Hfiiiii I 
af III iiHsfi-i# 15^ ajf sill irs*(< I ilife 11 
11*111 life ificii 511 1 II an ^«i cs 
ants 11a iiitii ifsii iiiftiWffsi 
fiis Ills laits II nffsi Its cititi ntiv 
til IS 11 1 

f fie* cl «im 115^ lait^ iti iisi asi 
aftii im ciiiris itci I ifi?ii m 
irssi itfaii ii<f ifistufis sti Hills 
^15 iH ii"fii f «i< IS I iit*?tisfe ifif 9 1 
tits II m ; fsilsi at cs, islitt at 11 
itfii I itfi^ii I ititiss ifiii I stssi 
at cs,at ifstfcis iii nils iitiarti atstfl'i 
Item I aftii ^tSt fiii-ifiii fif'fstts II 
fisi srs^^s ifsa ifiii fifistii I aftii 
isispfs ftis. ifis as< iiiitit I fuss 
ifis ^lai citij I ?!«> stiatitiifi aim 

HSiSi atiti S'titll Hlfl itisi .IStll 
stsi itr^siiitistn iiitstiss s’titiiii ms 
fistfiiti I sns fsfi it^ ; citi cm i«i 
fan ajtiii 1 siitsii csl, ^sni iiw 
i«a imtn sfistii 1 iisj list ititiiis 
IS I funs §115 111 ifsiis fis ffssi 
Hif I Hist lint fi«ns II itfi iftist- 
flltl I Itlftl « ItIttI Clltllt fii I fuel 
Hwi ifsstita Cl aniiffB «it« titsi- 
itn §ittsi itiis lit IIS 1 11^ II itPisi 



8«f *R<IT1 1. J I 


fjrn I «if5?gt»i imi ’gt’jai 

nfw i ^i<a >iiaug(t 

aSat ai c»tH ’ffacil ai», atsmaa'I 
if^s^a afitai earn al»! i arfa^ti 4?tw »ftc*a 
S5W f'f'Bwa atf®, aT«i, 'at»ii, a^»!^ aafit^itaii^ra 
*tTtai atc>»*« I 4iraam»f ar^la awt ai^n 
I awwa ’ll? af^»i ai cait^r^ 
ait, aaKtgi atrsl •tf«a< faP^ca 

c»i*t ^1 C5taat 4ta9 alai areas i aaiia alw 
atr«ata aai atJalaiaMfl caf^aawa 
2«at^ st^tta aeaft^g «(tC 5 i faan&t aiaia, 
atata alt's sta, ssia, aa, 'aig, atsfr® a^aa 
sfaaiaiaitai acaa ^Taeai ais asfatseti, aia 
aifaistf , taaai csiaa atfacs afaatts i all 
aaitfaaa a^atai alt's faai aital a*fe fitgfs 
'aratli atlai aitaa i aaiiai 'aiatli a'faitaa 
Pia ajta wts atai atia i -aar a^s 4asli a*!- 
ataia ^aitaa g'jafai tafaai ata caa«itaar 
a?«a aa i af«ua ataita cat=a 
ailissta I cafa^is sta fa»i a, casaai aataa 
gta fasa fastaa a’f «(faata ^faai 'atta i 
taaai atat«tta fasiaa ataiafra ><at ^tsa 
saw fta faauf i cata cata atca atfaiaa 
aa uraai fa» faa gfatli «iaftsa aiafiaw 
afacsta i caa ataita atitscf, caa an 
'jftwca I ft’sai ■aa'ia -araa ataiattatraata 
a alai Itfaai ^^tate i ata aa taa -aa 
Taatl aw a"»n alta i -as cattaa aa caiarlai 
aswa airaata fats aastta fftaif^nn s’Istraaa 
ca -astfS apjsrata a^as ^ts stailtstia stai 
ass| .««ftata faaa i aitna cafaia aiaiatai 
taa as»| a’Ista sifaai fell i 

af cal aafjsaai, liatai <1 asa ^sa 
Itaa sfaatwa i asfaa sacs ^arta 
gfaw atfsia, asfaa fa«i.^<8 ataataii wiatw 


wita alai ^iXta, ssfaa alis -al asa sffll 
g,** alaia aa i aafasfattaa ai'aiai 4 ata alts 
faaiitai Saataiaa -^aa atlai aits i staai 
ailaia stia susi stas 'fsits i{|R aaai 
a^faa faaifaaia i laits siaus stfa <af 
cafats ail»iia i 

astaa a?ata atsi alia ^ai sfaai -«aia 
-asSlfsitsa sasiaai sfaisfsi Isa aiiaa 
4 JSS cafta 4 i^f?s alai siaai lIs fa-sr«taa aa 
a'latatis Safas al i sasia faisia faaia 
sfaai sit»iaitaa aiwMtsa fafas afaaats ca 
?ita aifaai afa aaiaa firsia Strata i 
caaiasH as sis slas atisstataf aafaaiia * 
ata sfaistsa i ws stalest sitf cafais ai 
atlai statisl wtattaa ataatiaa fssa aistas 
alts aita fswiai sfaata i Stata staia stfa 
faw caaa afsw, fsfas caia aa stata siala fts 
calsa I stata -atila a*! aiaa sfais at atfaai 
fsfa Stata afa^ -asSl ?si ^Icattsa fai<»i wta 
wiatis i?ftsa fats ailis aiss sfaiaa i 
wiaitaa saas aia aa ail i s'tai taVw atata 
sfaai wil alia aisi ItHai wifaaifii 
alia s|s| sfatsts, asaia asial wffa 
alaifa i ata alists sssia aataia s* la faai 
aa’fa a^'stla i wta fs| afais caata ai i cal 
^t^l ^is atfaata fa*f?ts wtfaata, sa- 
catsSl wtata sis faai fsatliaa, atsfe alts 
-•sSt tj’atfa atfaa sfaai wiaiis fais stfaiaa i 
waatia ffais atfaaia ca tatatai fsf fsfaai 
ail, si sta -ssiia fsfa wiatts lai ata 
sfatsiaai wtfa tai aiaa sfais safsas 
-asta sfaai -sita sfais ^ve alia Iflfas 
511 ^liatsSl jpffa ati^taiafis fas stata afas, 
•ati^t cata aa ataatai cstata stia fsaitai 
sfaisiia i” wtfa satSf "»tl ^fsis atfaata 









ftra «ftC5 t’t ir«»lt^ I 

I «rT^£’» ^?’5fr!I?l £?«- 

M ■* ^I'St ?tM*t I 'BT'^^TNv ^fff« 

c'rf'm 'St?n c*it«i « ’i"t< «t?tf«*i 

«ita f<»i *>11 1 ^tf>i ‘X’l: 

tffVt’t ’I'fiHI C»J 

v\^ Bfim I C’Kf’lS 

•(!* «IXt<r9B ’»t’t«1'B illBl 

%•!*> I C>\’^ 

'BtBfw? •t’fsi ^fintfsi I 

fsifli I 

ftw Bt*r ’ll I '8t^t5 4\ ftlt- 

cfe? 4tB*l I fea f%S 

«ltw ’«1, ^t?t5 IT'* r«»It^ *11 I 

’^CBC’F I *1"t< *111? ’'t£'l 

»lli»« £Tf??t«, i;*HC&? t*l? ’I'^ CBl 

fiit*i CTf'rtt'8, c?5l «»HT4 ’is'ii <rH ^f?c« 

*lfiiwt •ft'851 ?t? I nWW? ?irv 

?lfv? T?1 ft?1?1 ’■la'I? « Y ’I>?i1*1 

?t«rt*f1 '•’1*1 «m<*i, r*rr*i *n*ii *ti^i ni^« 

nut’ll '•’I'i’l »r«t« f'I’ITf’lw ^HMC^F ?1 
oi^ft ^r«fav ■Slft’i *«?’i Y >«??tCTl 

«w:^?rt? *tfw?, ^ « ^C5? I 

caVtcTi I 

«I«?1 fn9^t»l ^iPBt •«*1*i c?ft»lt? *11*1 
•ftfi ?nf»ic«ff , r^« %?i c? '•’rfei *iifK ?l 

f?F f???, 'BW ^*i«i« ifim •ttr? *itt I 

?fw ?it«» cli1*il? wM^lf fin 4^11*1 *11 
?YtPi^*(, «£? ^*1 »i^i« «?i if^?i? n ?i 
^fwi*i f»*« »ic?w I 


c^imi '8i^i?^l? §* 1 ? cn^i 

« fn*i >«? c*t^]5t *wi? ^*1? r?»!f*r5, ^?ti=i 

c*!t ansi's »n*fi c?tt»n *iiwl 

•tiffi *if*t*i c?ri»ii ?r??u ?ttw ?t^ 9 t « 

^C^«t •> ^1t*I I 

’lU'f *iw^, «tn usiiii fwBi *j;5>if»nn 

*1^1 «(f«aM ^r?5i c*lc»!t *t«t 

*fl«si ?t 8 1 Jit c?if*ii f?f*iRf« f^n I 
cnl *1*18 Jit CKt*l18 *1181181 W 1 ? *t?*in? 8 ltw 
? 1 C* 1 » 8laf1? >*tH* 11 i 8t«, 'B?!! 88fs*»l- 

aiW? ’ll 8tfatf8’tl’Y *I8r8*H C8*l "^IbH 

vftCB 8l« I ?^H1*1 88(8 881811 8181 8rf^t8f8<nt- 
'88181 8181^8 ^ tU’l 88 ^<81(8 >fl8l6l (8^8(81 
f88lt1 »f?8l (881 '8*t<8'1*fll8? '8^118(88 *18 
8(“«I8 ^ff81 f88ll88 «881 (Saw'S WWfwtW 8|8f8 
W^WlCBt 88 8f8818 w(881 *1^81(88 I 
88»lf« 881811 1(8^8 ^1^81 88fB8Jl81£8 wt 
88 8lf881t ‘881«11|1(8’ 8131 8l(88l(tl»I8 I 

81’1B8888 *5^(88 8tl'« 88r88lStC8 888 ^8 
C8flC8 WC8W (88 f8Wl8 wf881 8(8 

^al88 88 I <18)1811 1818(8 88?t(8 

8^(8188 WH8 I C81?l ^Ctl 

f8»8 fl8 381 8'68ll8t 81 f8818 «18lH %8?|B 
8tll£8, 'B«.88£81 381(8 r8(f8»«. r<l8?8 31818 

8f8(8 81^8(89 r89r'9f 888 81(8 81 8f88l 8181 
8f9 I 

<1C8| '8l8t8^t'8t9f»B 88l<881(3 3851 8V 
(8181 (l8 I *C® 88^(88 ^8f9C8t8 

«|8 ft8 8(9818 1(891 ®819 18(8(8 (81^1 
38tl 8ff9 38 3)18 9*1(891 889 «tl8 89189 
8« 81(99 8l9 38j& l(fS9 (81119 tl%1 
8181 8l8 I ^1819 '*188 l((t 8t(8 W1 81881(8 
8«9 38ft l((6 ^81(8 l(^1 381 ^89 38?! 
(8ltl 8(l9 383118 *(8f8fSr8 8(ift9 88 888- ' 
'<(91 8* 38ft l(ft9 ^(8(8 tir891 (8891 8|8 I 



8 «f I J 


g*M I 




cni ®ft<t wfsi 

5‘5ftc« Vtc»ta c’ftsi ^1 *fi5l »itMi5f 

1^^ cntai»f *Tf?l >«» 45? «ti tTf«i 

CT«»1 «f« I -<» ’frfS ?;^{W 

«ltr?91 ^t^'B I ^mts CIIW 

C^tni sj«fT« 4’lt4 '9 ^*13 »ttM 
4?I5 Tbj nm f?|t f?»i *11 1 

p^iwa 9W9 BT® ttw •«rT?'«' 5li5 
S(® ^t«n ^fr3il‘| ?ffi5 «[f99t *t9tt99 

919 9 C9Br 1^9 9Tf991 5f»|9 I 9W9 Jis?9 
C»!'8? ^’19 f’T91 f9| ^9 «tai’19 9tfC*l^ 
«?I ’»t 9 « I 9 trJ 9 if‘l r 9 i 9'^^9 

?IC»lt C9H*It9 CTT»IC*1 IjfnC'B •ITfiJ'BI 

w >icw 11*1 9lt'5 '89*1 

«11«« «»CS1C9^ KS9«9f^9 ’IWC^I ^1919 ^*19 

?f»rc« 'itfV® I fiici 99taff5ffi *1(199 

f!I9Tat9, 'SttCl 99^9 91991, •fft9 91(5*, Sir'S *11 
99*1, 91C*199 rif99 V9 9Sf^ 9tC'S f^tW 
??91 91^9 ; 9t9 nW 9919 4199 CSltW 
*199 9 fB9 f99tl*l 41191 I '5^9U9 4? ?f^9 
C91191 *lt9 9tC9 95 9tit9 «t99 9t9 9l9lt« I 
C9tt9t9 99159 *1^19 999 9f991 919C9(5 9191 
^ 9tf9l91 *11199 91^ I ^169 f9C9 ^^9155 
9f9C9 9191 5f®91 f99lCl I C9t (:91t9l'« 
91919 419919519 49lf9 9F?*ltj5*t9 9191 

fW 91 1 591 *(t9t'5T 9'519 C9tl919 Sj® 9S599 t 

99919 959tBl5l 9f59 091191 f9'«l£99 9919 

C9lt91 919 95915 99r99tai9 f99lf5l99 I 9^9lC9 
fnW '9 r99ilC99 ®«f99 9OT 9C9 «t91 C9>9 edge's 
9f99'6 9511191 9tatlTn:99'8 411991099 91S9 
r9r9lf9'B 959105 I 09^i5 Ol* 919 4199, ®9C9 
091919 1999 09T591919, 9»l9t fl'S r90I 919^* 
9^tl 095 095^ 9t9« ®0SB f59 91991 

95919 51 I 

959*1 Cfl91 C9f9919 95 91991 9099 99 


999199109 #099 5i0« llon 9f99tff9t9 I 
r9 099 49i»1 95^9# 9199 9191099 999 

9f'(9l9 9r991 9f99ir59i 9199 91909 95 

9ir991 91991 *11^91 55 55lfe9-9f99 f^fiCltiai 
0SF99 95'S9 9f9CS 5lf9 9l5 I 5f95l9 90^9 
519, 9(9 5515 39i0»lt099 *15 1 4lff95 

»it9tff9 4? 55 9'f59l 919191 9919 9l9 59 fwit 
*ll9f«l *105 Bf90B 9tr99t9 i 45109 99059 
•9 0519159 915, 9191059^9 091059 9991 915 I 
4l5f« 49109 f9f9 9(ri 99 ^*199 9f909tf«91 I 
051519 5*5 9f991 f95 t’95’( 9999 0909 4t9tr991, 
09151’S 91 991 <r9 *lf909S9 95f959 999lfi» ^1 
f99 9r991 f99l99l9 I f955f099 9^9 f9915 959 
9f991 99t^59-r9V 991999 fdO^ f509 #91 
09'5t50905 I 95 *1995 f9'59 (509 59991 

*l5li>9 9if9090f I 9»0995 099 #9^9 9f9il 
# 051951 9,1191 919(99 I 4fl09 99099 5<09*Jt 
919 4905 9< 9(99 5991, liar's 9919 99J55 
99 99 (99105 4f«0S ^5«9l9l 9f5s 59 I *15(5 
9191 *1109 air's ^9099 ^(9 915, *11099 905 
919 915t«5l9 9(9 I 09 (9915 9^5 '9(9 9# 
9f90S 5(51 59 ; 9(059 515l'Wl 595 9f(9, 99^' 
99S41t9 'e99«. 0*109 9(991 9191 49 49919 

909 59, 9991099 45 (95199109J 9l(9 09 y 

5fl50't9 4961 553 4t9959'e 09 9191 5509 

0at5l 55#099 59 5t5(55'9 05 91919 99 
9«9 905'91 9099 ’151919 I 9»(|(99 

91^91 951 55oS 9 OWlfe 9lf9, (^^l*! 9*15099 49 
(9*199 5509« 05lfe 9t(9, 909109 (9099 95919 
9(9 T 91099 91 «1099 ? (9099 9l9, (9099 919 ! 
95l5'5fV 9“99 *t(«'Sl#9 (591591, 9l«l(59l099 
4lf9 41109 49 (9(905 #91 519 1 5*591091 

4|’f9 91519 ? 49914 95V«lf («« 909109 41^ 
9(9519 9t9 0955 9l5 I (9(95 95, 9055 (9(9 I 
91(509 91(509 B(99tffl 91909 (50919 





On f^ilff I !(8»lf*W1 w, 

^♦tt? 7^*1 ^c«t^'«*>, ^<»'|t*i feaw-lf 

*«I<B f*l5I I’K^ I <tc« 

I|nwi *1^11 ’(C’ti ^c«ij « »i^*i Tf^ ww»i 
«I» nftfl fi c^\ ?tcsi tiftcifs 'VS 
iw n<ilf« I W5 fe«i 'e^cs? «twi /rTtfui 
*ti< *if«« « I 
vfflll CS\ ?*l''8 

f^fw fwi ^ftcBCfsi I «t«w« ’ll:*? *iiW>i 
f*ifi[« f5«i ml I mr’i4t*ft*i'i*« ^t^*ii 
fill c»ll •ItW 

¥fiic» 0«Ufsi I s\vs «•! *1^*1 ’pr 
U flla *i’irn» Tim c*r*in i w*K 

'stTMSi w *rrl I 

cm cm »imn ®«rt^*i 

*»f«ti fsin ^'s, cm m 

•imw «wci «tmnisi ni«tr^i i 

cm ’W’lJ *tf«'5 4«’*1'9 ^•l*! *t{« 

fff « *ifw nitw fji« I c^T*? 
C^T*l »l«It^l^ »|!|fstftN 4l«? 

ftf*ifHf« 15* ’ifisi <iiftt»it5*ii ^r?t<B 

Cl timi i fiww ^tii, 

Itfi «irtt»im firwii*! I c^tit's f*i«<i*i'»tfl 
miiw ’ifiiw mfiimi *ii i i^wi 

^ ^Pl f*HV I 1W5I ^*»»r5 f*lf*f* ^'Btf 1 
Mri '• nfiai ftil «!« i «itmii m^i 
w mii’ift'B »!=»•! »ftni m% 

m#ifl s%vs mfiiti ^1 mmw x*i'9 
<m itww fwi*» sfer sfw I 

fi ifi firs ^tfw 

fill r*i«l fw cwfi %fi f»|l 

iw I *1^ mc« mn l<t« •ti'fCTi ffn 
mail cmm« i»n»fv« 

nm*i ^ficBH I 

«*m« fmi niiifv i (*»W'9 mqt miit 


t «*i 

itirt *tj| fwfi® 

^ffi'BCf, c»tm« ’ll m siBii) 

c^fiiwc* I mmfl emu's m ff5«tvi.| 
»itmii« itiifiw 5f»i. 
?tis I <«*ftw m*«vt fffl *rc»i* nti f*tfni 
«ssa( mmiwi ii*i<l»i fmmcii <1 

ft*i iiiw fc? mmifttf I ^t*w '« 
f’TiTfiH *fll mfi >25*11 cifimi i ewNs: 
'Btfimi «<l iT*i f*F ^'11 '9 *if*ta I 4itc*i 
aitit iiTffi *itl, 1^*11 fm ml, 

mitm^ ml, 

ml, mim cmirnrti •» •* mfii mtf«i|l 
ml I mil 1^51 <e fill mfi i 
>1 it£n *ii*?t«fi« 11^5 =?i«^ iti mr«i mil I 
wii '111 111 fw 111 mftii *il, «nirst 

w ®mi»i mil «ii<. cttmiii imi « i 

(1 mi Jill ifiii mi ms iimfi mlii 

m itifni 111 111 sfii 11 1 

»im*wtiai miiiii sfiis ifics ms cifi 
111 *ici» itii ifsn sKs, miti 111 '(fi- 
citii ifiis mf'' m cifi *11111 6s 11 ) 
^isii I w^f'es ^9 filtsi sfiis 

sfiis «u ?li6i 11 mini mifiii 111*1 
isiiti ®ifis iiiii I mmi*! <116 min s 
^1 fiiiii cmsti *1111 1 ci’?[i ftsi 
T.m msitn ifmii imiii 2rfi|S i fiw 
jpimil iiaffm mi sfin ms i mii ilis 
iifistJii emm iisti ill mil i csim miin 
*itsiwi fililm mm sm< iii sfimi i 

mmi f it« 'll fill mil feiisti sfimfi 
'ttiiis mmi sfiii imiin ci mi ili» 
ititfsiii iiai sfimi I 

miiiK mt iwi t i t < 









“jrrjRfit >pfe” 

?thl« ?« 

CW*ITt*ll ■mc'B 

ftwin**, •[« ,— 

c<rr«i»il»i ^<itr?*ia« ; 

aril's 

c^Tia •alia 

»iw •I'a c^tr«f»i'f, 
a?*!!? *lt?t^tfl »tmti I 
fn*?® aisic^, 

^tai H«i la ?rT«ti<!it '«ifa •, 

^'patai ! a^»ii naitn i 

«nt«>aa a’Jwa ^ajti f5at«, 
w If ft« I 

’rcwT*»t«otf 


aa «a ! ! 'f f«atf ! 

an 

f ! 

>*ri‘ttftf ! 

f[ff Cf «tt aiaa ftfrt 
fi*n ^fi frtin atfrt 
w ff ftf ! 
a»i *Ttf ! 


5?^ f’tf -far fff ! 

ftffi ^Tatf! 
ftfa 'sfa’ 
blWI flTf ! 
atf f« ff*(« 

« «itflF !— aafta i 
aiffffa c^w fwi *itai, 
ff'itUI 5tt*11 ffll 
tfcafl ftai— 

’iii’lf^ •tffli ! 

'8fs ffM atfi 9fi 
’:(«( ’m flfiffl ! 
aftwa ! 

«?l< «lf’Mf'5, 

*f*n” ftf— ftftfw 
ft's wef« I 

irff c<ffi— 

ftif •tif «itf» 
fftf«a v 

f fli 

CWf ft's ff 1 I 
'eifi cfwiftfi ! 
ff ftw w fa catfi, 

f w f w fW Tff 

f tf wa Cf Tti ! 

«cfi cftf caa fiaa ! 
cfifta cf«-na«f fra fa 

fff fia firf, 

ftff^ ana— fa-;^-f%-tf, 
faaTia— aaftw 



aitw, 


4>I snft’ 

«M wi^atl ! 

»|^sn 

fii« a>i 
C« ^1ff9 ; 
linen ll" 'Jtti I 

iilf lea « I 


Cl fii cntcn ifini « ^if'« tiij, 

ciinfin «cii ! «tii ik ■«"i4 i 

I"* * 1 ^ 'CA 9 Sfln Cl fl 1 IC’f «(rfl4 i|tC 1 >, 
inn •(Si 111 nNs i"ti-ntc« ; 
ent ffi '■iti® at new fvfm 5if*j nH fs's. 
Cl ficn I'll iifitii affa fill fi«j I 
avft 1^ ifir« 11 II p C11, 

a c«ii c’ltin Kit* c*i ^\ ^-.i cii i 

fi»*-itcii '?fi« 15 C 1 ciitif* *ta, 

ill tfif* If* HI 11H8 afai-lfH i 
fn tt«t* ?^ffi- 3 ftn »fi*i 
an nJfc ^(im at* cii me** iiti afs* i 
atia itstn 1**8* cicK atfa, 
aiT* atilt* aicaH* lfa« i 

%HPf11 CII I 


atiiF, I— fiita 

afiafit* iTiit* a^a afaa “ifaiV’ itia 
fta I mwifa® «ti* fit* aiaiii*ai aaR 
fliata Rif*li,n\waaftaiiffiwii I *i- 


t in, 

f^vf Cl fa, atn fta ciTWi ila *n,— nn *5. 
f«i 1 « i?ta in*, i1f«f1i*ti^ i^wifn, 
?e)*lli fataiaa itta 111 * 1 iwitfiiai* ai^fna 
afiatiii ait *«f)* fifflci* fsati^l* ficm 
at Cl, cift ia a"ii a cnR aa^ 

It** I af*at* ifi a<ft citai da, a*t *fii« 
ifi cat* "li atit lf*^fe *ta, an a am 
itniia jfiti aftai ittit* 111 1 

at c 9 %* ffiafi ifi a»i 4 itta amt** 

itii aFii: futat* *t*i it*, at* iiiai^ 
aiiati citnfa c*ti af*t*i. na* iiti 

ff*l!il ta ifait* caVaa ciw*, 11 am* 
atil i?* anta itfsifi il 1 
“fifai aw” afsinit citl* « iiit»* 
aijiia* i*it?l'^ atiwit* aiat*li it*i 
iita I a 11a Nit* afiani wat latai 
i«*i afatNa 1 citi fiatfiat* aw aitil- 
l"11ia Nfistt«i,-'‘citl5 111* *t*ia iTfiai* 
fiita faai ci«*i aat* cm* laliit^* at* 
atiiti* cit1« lalnt^it ata 1” cill* 
fiat* at? aaia cnitNli la'ftit^* w 
ll*fl aN*! *N*i atlf, a mil faN catil* 
itttis ? aa;ai^^, cara^a, <a|i 

iN^I? caii Nltiatnalu caiittt ia<iii^* 
a* fatn a«.a'$a iNstfia iti 1 aata citl* 
aftlNa fiat lataa agii m ittia Itt* ' 
lafil atittn fita* cfiatiMtl* fiai 
atiftn ataf* atl'fiintit *t1 itll aafl" 
atitti* cftitit*?i irjaaifaa, it!#( 1 tfi '5 
Ha* at* 5181 itfat* 1 

“anti* ^«fa* aa faa*i *f*a”, aNlf* 
attiiwi af?ia fw I'ltiantl* iNjUH, 
1 * imtifi ia<ti^ «at»itit*tn Hak i^ta 
wHa^ a*in»i, ti»( a c*ia.tii itii tatft 
caitt tiai am* afi*i atn “aitii* aifa- 
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»ntwt5*n 




c«««< 51* *f**ttf ST I 5e4i:<C^9 fW- 

ni*« ^t^i {’M^ stfisi 5fft*i *ff5[i« 

^t*n >«t ^5*5 f5f>l»«l ^fife's 

5tf**l *ni'K5l f»ir5*tCfs», f5C»ll ^1 

fllH •*l5t5m55 CV «5*l 

»filW f" ^5*1 C5 ^filf*® C’H® 5tN at, 
«t51 *>1 I 4t*t^ 5"5fWat 

^if (ft's 

5511 «11 anfi I «>515 "imt* 

llf?Sl f^1^ ^tl'S '•1 ‘5tfe’ tllia,- 

'Stfl ittl W 5'S<l5l%a I® «ttf I 5tH I 

« ftw<5)" aifwlsat? ®55?«Ta^? 

f5!ij Btfi* »f?ui ««5»St 

55tltf% 5iw 5t5t*I ifilta, JltHf? S(t'? 1 *«55 

5^f5 arlllltca? 'Bf’l tBtl® «lt« ca, «151 
5TCi «f»«t 15* ^<1 fi'ff ft*I «li I “f*«lC5« 
Ittf f555tW51 fl fiNstflW^", 1151 >1551 
5f»I5 51 I 5555tC551 fitlfWlCl 411 5f5C« 

Ml,!, ®tM51 5M lint! !f551 5lf*5 '»f5I*5 I 
• * • Wf5!*Tnt m 5«f5f* 55"55£1 411 
ifill! 51 ItfSCl ltM5« 515 111 I flfl 455C! 
411 iflll 5lf5C*5 51, 'Sf5t5l n’rtUllI 5f51 

IWtlfl lie* I * • • Cltl 5^5t5l 155 

I’SIMlSl 5>< 5T51 ffl! 5tf«55 51 ; 

45? !n?Cl 5f5 f55f« lt5t5'S 5><^r! s|(5 
51 I 555 ®«C«5l 5t5tf51 55fl 5515 !55 

5H5t5 t.^Tt,»5 455 5t^ 5f?51 C*?!*!!!, 

Itltl 41151551* C4T5 51! 5ll l” “5511515515 
5151 ! 9 !l£5r %|! 'a5C5 45l^-5"5154 C55 
f5l55 51%!! 4151*1 4151*! 4151*! >0f! 
4«ll!ll5 5* f5C45 I f5f5- 

11W5,— “4C54 fl5, •I!!'*!!!* 51 C51515, |51 
f5t5f5! 5* C5, C554 51 5"5154 C4l5t 55fl55ijt 
51 C4> 5C5* T 4^1 5jfv 4151W* 5*1511** 


£514 5*, 4!45 !l51* 4li|£4 f5f5! 5l, 51 
!l«l* 5r5 45lJr, 4*5 451 5!1* ^5^14 C5151 
flMtl l” 5*51551 5515* 555 5lcl* 51C4| tl<^ 
!lf5C55, !55 ^’4*61 151 5fiTC5 C5l5 5* 

f5!11 4*1* 5l£5 51 I iHffltll-igV 4f!5* 
5"5154l fl 4t 5^4 !tt5* 55f*!l 5155 ? 
5C?* fl^lCllCl* f5*l5* !*® 5«5155 4*1 

fl 415 5* ? 5tr5!l*^1(5* 451 *lf**1 fni 4*1* 
£55451^* 451 falflSl 1115 5*515155! £5 
541519 ! £555! 5«1 4f!!*5 4f*£! 511*5, 455 
f5415 4f511?5 £5514*1 515 I 4515>5"5154! 
£5 4151 4*85 4r*t!£15, 41C51M 45W* 

45!H‘11l !l5l* 4511 I 4|»5 4.Slf!19 !15- 
4®fl ^5 fl, f5*C54!1l5 f!f5 !151 ftll if**! 
£5(5*1115 fl ? 

■^*•1(51 £5U55*a *1* “IfillW* 

45" %4l fl5tf 1145115* 514(54 ! ^54lf54 
511511 4515 4f9*U15 I 451® K5lij *|I5! 
I5lt4 (54^* f>t*9 flM 4415 £515 4f*5l5 I 
fl5^ 51*1 5t^15l51U** £51545*151* fWI!f5 
£*ll £5C5 £5C9£59 £55 £ll^55 ^#155 lf*C5 I 
'ffscuni* 5* M^al! Ml I 4l5l5! 

Im 4155C59 “®!* 5C5 ^-llfllV *5f54 

451 t «!* ! *J4515* 15,515 5>* 4*1* 4| 
^*51 I'll! 5lf5! 59 I 5£f 9 1[^555l5 5*1 
461C99 If451£5 t5lC59 *15 4f4 tW, (if, 
5K5* f55*, 5411*1* «if!5lf51*i:^ 5® 4r5r,4 
f5t55 41*1 5* 5ll I 41C51M 4511 (55* 
f55ilS5 ifV ! 5?fl5-f 5541 5f*4fe *1*11*, 45? 
4151! 5l04 ; (if, ^95£l9 155*55^5 4f! 
5?f4« I 4151 1(9, £554 tllC?* 5511 41*! 
f514 (55*1 5?41 l(9t4 cs4l 4f*£55 I 45111- 
^4 5111 £5l*t** 4fn®5151 41^15 £5155 ftl 
lIC! nil! 5l*Hl i ^*1 4f4 I5J515 ! *41151 
flfiW I 555151 545^1 f5f54 “4Hf5lW* 



ajtvi, I 


f^fiiK. tr«ii^ »«i <t«Kf I >»w?i 

•«ic*« fid's Ifl «I1l- 

c^fwirrt* fitf, »idf *)t? I 

ww OT *ltf.i 

’in I lll» f£«llt«lf<(ltH(f “^fl6ffl” 

<;^i <tt« ft I ^oftf 

ffWffl 4l «, tftf« sins’t 5£tl, 

ctlts’J 5)tl, If) aw I df^ 

fwt^frt d«f «»ft dcw slfs ftn fitiji 
|f,fi|ltHf } *l(li Jisft if^4 

ftffW ftci, Cits «« ?« ffffCfls m9 ffli 

WfffH ^1*1^8 fj I S|fii:(tfis •»1ldtf 

•IlffaMIfl s -suff I'litV’ •»nt««n 'sft 
<*lfM sw a*)! I 

*rw ncf fnf« sfastcff, fsi ^tft? 

sifMWcf ff’fl ff»i«) 

fd fl I f«N fflWf ?wu»n 

ftfi •i««r fff«« 5df«"ffl 
♦filft* d *H1»I •ItMUfS), «tfT« fttftf ’SfliflJt- 
I lft« 1< C^t^I f*)'6«C’(f’tI «ft1 
sftid f«f» ’(tcd ml I *1111 

<fl Itmlifsn fid Bill'S m*! *)t8n ml I 

fftIMf ffifiv W8I ICIt -iirsw^l '^tCf I 
mifNi ijidia ^1^4 fis) I 

*ii«as«ii ’•Mtj “^•«i •sfT* fsatf^t” 
■afa I a| fsati^ iif'im 

iwtia »f<ti mittwi fill! sfsitm I 
“fiitifVw sifBUd «t6l5i sfincn 

*pNtf^l *K«f afii) «r'8mt»i aaiHa 
afiiftt iim ftitm Bt»i iffwi nffliw* 
final •«laar al malf^ili cifiai iHaii 
nfiiitwn I ■aift^'s lit «ffta afin 
mwa fjiatw*!! ftmaa ftnti sfiitiin i 


t « 4«, 

amn atstfna iH 5lft« n^a atima a 
'8 rntWift I nidt5sit”w dlsimir 

aa "4lid « atant*!” ati* awi «<»iia an8f 
ninnta ’ifif'sa fawtadcitfi^ iHitn asm 
aifTOH anr4n afaai ilfw aicaar»if»i 

fma ta iiaai f»it4aiif*i, "suta sifaaii naa 
«faatc®a i dill flw rntfan’ mif 

fi’^a tfdua “atataa' nfastca «atfns aai- 
aiftniaita laaMli itif fifia •ca^urt" 
silf «affa»i1c« sf%na faacaa arfeaii nai 
«<! flafcf I faata «nia<6 fatn napta s 
itfsaiaiaat i a^lalacla a|an ntdiam atai 
■aja aat fafttfaa latl n? wa afacaa i 
ill'^ at»na>\9 it«r acaia “aistan « a'Sata 
liar a»1l afafaa atwtail i a niai afis 
ica ita, aiifi lata iitltwa •» ntiiwa 
citia ^fw aa i^lHl if«a: ainm atai i a| 
**i mwtsm atai ciiia aiicsia ainjt*l alia i 
icswmi la »•« Ida ciltai ?fa caift 
^atit afa fiaicia aifaft afaai aitmi afaati 
aifrafaa afaatcsi I alannaatw atai fafi 
fiaicia ci)aa, an iti nt ila afaiaa mf«, 
%'9al V ^faatdi • afiata auaa nfaaifff, 
aiita®, aiara itiiai, fa|l iiti nfatii 
^cia «ta ail aai ifwiata ifaetaa i fiatwa 
1*1 afaai afitma la#® «iiima artwfna atita 
fiiia, aaat<, iiiTtia in mraifij i iwa 
alls cat! fa Iftcai^a 11118 ftfta cm natf 
n^iarci at taatw ifaai«a, ^lau “iii w*i 
nti*i liai” f lauf i iti^a ifaii caaatfai 
awnaia iffii, ftifiai iTfl ciwi, iiftt 
itlacati } itfia ftna am aw ii i mta 
ifitw acaaft ifaia «ta ftfa aai cma i 
im I— ‘fii^cifa art’, ‘catwi lifwa mi’, ‘m- 
amia Pwi’, ‘atlivatwa atw’, ‘aift-anta 
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s(l 

r^«’. ! 

f» f* T 

^iwi»« ^'»f«r»i? ’(ti’f’i'i 

*ltftw^* f» ? ««l! ct«lf»l«f«l 

’*r<ist«c*i •rr4f5'B wa 
nm® ? aifa 

>i(®)ar atia ra»i»*i i aws(f»i*i ai*t. 

®iaia «5»isi ®raai 5(t<5®tai ^faata 

99 f® fa®,® atata !)««» v 

“faai»»t* ®aaj”, ®fl, at®jarst«t ®T® ‘fst*®- 
c’tfa atH” r»iRat« “®faai: ■sttff" i ! 

^5^, ®iat?, :— ^ai»a 
tala farta® i aT«rt®i ^iwtanta 

«a'iH ijaft «aa ®raaft«si i atata^ 

<aff® afa®i at aaf® ®?aaa ^faattf i 
®twlai aaajta ^twtsai aftaa faaa^fa ®fsi- 
atift®, aaa «ata «fta«a, ®a5 «ta»i 

raaa»^l c»iac®a afw®ta afaata® i 

at cai^a aaai aafet at®® •i^fta ®>aa aicaa 
aafa®i ®ca i ®iatwa ®a**tf®® •tr«c® fafaa 
®atca ®faafa a®fei attaaa cell caa 

at ®twtaat«fac® *(<®tca atafS® ataTtfi 
aift®ii>t^t, ®aai .®c«nTt®aitr ajf'^afiaat 
atwatpt* ?aif a ^tcataai ®a« atii i 
“®tcafa®Ta t-na « a®a®: ®tCH- 

fa®i atatat ata® “fa^ »iaj” fafa® i 
tare® “iijt^® ®iiara®i” ata® atnreta a®ata 
® ®ftia, tf®ata w® aaf®f®a, aa? ®iiafii®ta 
Hispanic Societya «a^® atwa aaa 

®fJt*f® c*f*itrt8 aft® caataa atatfaaa® 
®ti*naai aari® aaf®ftN.ft®® atarcii aft® 
atia aia«t€t ^iwtaata ftiaa c®ta aiia- 
«itr®a ®rai alt, ®aifH ®itft® •ifaani nfafta 


’itfliiT aianmttai 

aa a®a ®att atai ®ta i a«a ft®ra®firen 
«ta ftaai®t® aa®ta ftfa® “a^i cawaTi 
aitftll” »a caa® stiaafaa aiaaft« a®t 
aaitaipatfa® a®'t i tawft® aatfta aitiin- 
aai a®®iai8 a® aa, ®«t a®a i HiaF ®%®a 
auaa “•t'ltcaa atala" «ta®© ata<a*fti afaai 
®tafiaa aca aa ai i tSiat^aai ca»a ft® 
ffft ®®atca «ta'#|a a'lf®a^f®a aai®^f®^ft 
aattataai ®iaa, ®tcat5i «a®« ®ia®^ cat 
c®%a afaatt aca aa i «c®j® ®tf®at 'aista 
ataata ’ftf®^r®a ®®ti ftcaaa afti®, ®at at®i 
at®ira® I -a®fei ®if«c® ir®c« atia ®Tati 
ftcaa Bc* ®tatc® cafac® atca, laewft® ®ai 
ftai caftca ®taia aa® apft <*if®«t® atcai 
llj® aaaia ®faai ®a®caaic®a “®taia-®tft®” 
ala® 4ta® aitft® aa^la ®®«fa aiaft® ®tcai 
facaai i Wa ttifa® «tac® ®®a ca%i «a® 
*nic®a acattata ®t®tci a*a a^ca at i late® 
ftcaa c®ta atf®c®ia« afaaa att i lliv aata 
ata aa^aatcaa “ai% •aaH” atc^caa at®i 
a)a®t®a c®!**!® ai®i fatatcaa 4faai afWft 
®ac 'Stara ft^accHa afasa aac® t’®®t ®ai i 
ftaatcaa afaaa aac® caa® ca a(taitft®l# 
fa?® ®raatcaa, ®faTa ?ca ®®^ a«i ftft® 
®fcf, ftft ®?a®ta ®faa) cafaatcia f® r 
atai a^®, <*ta®l5c® atcfetcaa tftatiaa aaftfta 
%a®ai af«a; attca i 3l?®» catcaarata aapt 
“t4*j,*i” aatfa® tt ft*i a®^a ®ftaa 
faft® «i® ta I w®«aa tai atii ®®^ ®faar 
at® »ftcaa, afacs atft ai, ft®, atfafti® 
ftatca tai a"»I< facaaaata i cat aftp?t ®®rtci 
®ai( fa^ft ?jai acaitatatti ftft® 
*aa®a" ®ta'tta aft® iiero-Worship ®aa®CT 
ftaft®! ®ft®t®i ft®ft®taiia arti nt®i®i 
a®Tf ata at atftia® ftria aft l«a atj 
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EVERY BODY PRAISES WHAT IS HIS OWN 

But impartial verdict C(^mes from the public and the Prt ss 

USE 

ORIENTAL SOAPS. 

!•< )K 


They are the best foi* economy and complexion 

THE ORIANTAL SOAP FACTORY, 

CO I /MC I Y. /M LVlfTTA, 

Tel : * *Ko’wstove, ’ ‘ Calcutta. 

By Special Appointment 

To H. E. Lord Carmichael of Skirling 
Governor Of Bengal. 

S. A. MAJID & Co. 

Certificated Opticians 

12 Pat-uatu-li, Dacca. 

OPTO Eye. METRY -to Measure. 

A Peculiar Nationalist and Practical Unionist. 

Prescriber of needful Tonics for the chx’onical Idleness of India 
Specialist in attractive Designs, as to touch Human Feelings, to raise any 
National Subscription successfully. 

Professor for 10 years, in Eye-sight Testing 
and Spectacles Art- 

( )nr nit*tho(ls oi .iiid t<.%sts of tlie l^VlCS for tlic m Liptation » 

lenses for th<‘ eorrei lion t»f tielecis of vision and relief of (‘yestrain and it 
ac<'<nnpanyinj4 sympunns. .u<- V».ised upon accurate inc^asurements of tilt* refractiu;*. 
anti tlur associated luiu lious of the <*yes. (ilasses fitted under this system u 
invariably hniiid saiistactory and curative. The latest and most approve 
apfTaratus for accurate siohi tesiiie^ are used in our dark room. Examination 
ap|>ointment |)reU*rr<*d. 

I'nnled by T. li. L iiakr \v au ri, it the Sreenath Press. 35, rfayabazar Road, Dacca, 

and 

Published bv Haki Ram Dhar b.a. Pat ia'oli, Dacca 
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The only raiaedy for Malaria and all kinds of Fever wi! a Enlarge- 

nient of Spleen and Liver Swellings of the Abdomen, Etc- •£ 

:-B. K. PAUL & 00.. i 






> I Vi, mm 'Q *“• ... fit 

(2) Sanskrit learning in ••' ••• *** 

(3) IVamans of Hindu Lrvjic » *** l« 

^rPTW, c’tt^ TT^Tt? 'Srr^ I 

I 

^«fF 5 'otfSitT 

i I I 

»TJiT!? «iT<fCini c*i? 5Ftf5^ >fan 'st^h f^ja 1 

^•11 l*/. I » «(T5)1 5f5| I 


5 ll 

fiiWTc<f« ??5t^ >ia9j Mm i ^911 i«»/o «jt5Ti ( 

< 1^5 errtc^tt— i»PFi I 



■<fv 9iT9.it5»i-7t’i*r^t’t C'aT^ 1 «® Jte, 1 

an*!'— vm 9 iH' 9 ni»iJi fi 5 1 aT’p— refimil c?re ( ) 

fiWWf ai^ 5»H ’.(t.lt? ’ll? •It? C9t* ( H91»I<fC5? C?®I'8C9 ct’IC’t? fit?'? ) ®?tfit’3[9 aft?* — 
?ii> ?’itHi'5 '9f»i?'i'«i : -airi? 1 '?5it?»i at» — ?t? 1 

«ir?g.C«»*Ci<taj T:^5f»3j 5=n;=T I 

ST?*!'*!??— ®y C?? I !ftt(?T? — •)/• t ?9t?? *1^ — ■• f?fW I 

' '*’S t?C=t trip tJt.5S ^1C?T?I ' I ( *It*fl?l, '*I'ff^ Jl^if?? 

m I ) , 

— — wn? «✓• c?>^?i I 

twin tb— C l? I ( ?ac?Tc?? ?wf?? > 1 ^Tf?«— i. «rf*n fnft 1 

•?<nTf'® ?%¥ '9 ?9T? I ?t?Stftf ??? — «/• C?'f?1 I i ?ni*lftnn, rft?1 9 

?nftl?5— 9^ CT? ) ( ’tis^t? ?l^? ) I >I?ff?? Ht?? arc?T? 90^? ) 

na 1»if?wt fei?*,?! iiv ?i a’twf’t f??nc»ij 'iTti?? 1 

^ 5 iiP^ «i|; 

firu^W a?? camta fltiro aa^t«lti 


'fl’iCTI *!«! «T*tTt51 JIVWI W vftfl C’rtW 

c?t%cv ^fflcsci 9fim ’t'St'fi =*rflMi t 

'Sttsitwa 'stW5t1%5‘l *itwr? ’firfi •^ir?a ’I'Nc® •Ttfflti ^t?fit'» wsffw 


?!>> I tm fiv 's 9i:9fl t 'ait8T5t'f?r«l msit c’l'tsi, '»i<li, « 

si« I 


<8rt9J5TfirC*f ^ JTI, ^TTl'Q^ ^f?C^ m, StTf^ 

srf^ttc^ I 


49*1 f9l^T9 '9 ^9H9T*I 'd^t'fa Asti'S 4r,»‘&iH*l9 ^9C?U<I gsC9'<t »jt>«tT9 •» *ptl ^l«W 

99 9«1 9?»l I '■fH W* ; ®t! 9l; 9 JS I r<(aT^C*!l '9I»I61'4C'HI fl-JJ*! nai ’1lil9 5? I 

«rf*iTc»ni 'ii*&TPi{% — (7iT®i « 4ifjr5 r.*i9c=i *t9<i 9i*i 9d*i 

^•I^n’I 4Ca9, ^fSSIiJ 9m!9in 5Ji:-5 .'.wif «»TC6, ’H C*(l5 c^>»9l HCfl, ftf*? Ttf 1 

9jn£»I as'fl ’^ca 91»T« 19 919 9 {C«Ct» ; t«:*i 49919 f95 «f« ftfC»l9 9C9 

^91199 4‘frffjf® 9i<1«19 919511 CWf9C99 ! ^ni 95 1*119 1> -. r«I911C»1I 1999*1 99 *ltil? I 

SI19I9C99 ®9C9lt ^919, «(19|1 919. *I1?1 919. 919 91C9 91, C9 C9t9 9tf 
» f9C9 9t« I I®'' 

^If 'S ' f t — C9tk^3 6?9 ®s.99. 919 5ta 919, 91§l>. f-1§9Ilt6r91, 91*110191 9 «*|1«9- 
•19^1 91® a firc9 999 91 ’tf'SC*! 191 cms 199 I ftR a|. i 

fif ?Rf?sn C^rT"*1tjff I 

9'19ft c"il: -10191919 I 
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VOLCANOES. 


My object is not to give a learned 
lecture on volcanoes but rather to give 
a simple account of interest to the 
average educated man. ft is impossible 
to draw any line between volcanic action 
and other earth movements. In fact 
the fall of a drop of rain ultimately 
causes wetakness in the earth’s crust and 
hence volcanoes. 

Now 1 have no intention of making 
my talk one of volcanoes onl)*. A better 
title would have been earth movements 
and volcanoes. How did our earth come 
into existence ? I cannot solve the 
problem , I will consider the earth on its 
way. If I was discussing the journey 
from Dacca to Narainganj you would 
not expect me to discuss the construc- 
tion of the line and the manufacture of 
the locomotives. As far as we can guess 
now this solar .system was a nebula once 
/. e. a great mass of moving stones some 
like a grain in size, sontie as big as a 


mountain. wore not wandering 

about aimlessly like miirgis on the Dacca 
streets; the\’ wei(‘all moving on a definite 
track round a given centre. Von all 
know that if you hammer a piece of iron 
it becomes hot. Try the experiment. 
When f)ne stone hit another it became 
hot, very often so hot that the stone 
became a white-hot gas. Imagine this 
great mass of hot stones and white-hot 
gas spinning like a top. As the mass 
cooled, as it would in tinu', it took up a 
double spiralshapc*. I must ask you to 
believe this, as the mathematical proof is 
exceedingly comph^x. Again you must 
believe me when I say that the stones on 
these lines will naturally run tf)gether 
intrj little lumps. Now this little lumj) 
is our earth. Our earth gradually cooled 
down passing through stages illustrated 
by our planets, (ilowi ng hot, then retl 
hot surrounded by clouds of stream, then 
cool with an atmosphere, .-^s it ccx^led 
you can imagine a crust forming in 
places as the crust forms r)u the great 
lavalake of Mauna Lau in Hawaii. 
These patches would form, then dissolve, 
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then reform until by deiirees the earth 
was covered with a solid crust. It was 
a^»es and »gfes before the crust was cool 
enoiijrh tcjjitjfiupport life. This crust must 
have cracked a^ain and again pouring 
forth vast flo >fls of molten rock behir*! 
it settled down U) comparative rest. 
'Ihe inshle of tlie earth is exceedingly 
hot, moreover the pre.ssnn? (jf the rock 
and <*arth <iver it is enormous. The 
result of this weight is that although 
the insi<Ie of the earth is far hotter than 
the electric arc light it is vv<mderfiilly 
stiff and rigid. You know that the earth 
has a radius of 4000 miles, this mass 
of hot matter with a crust is more rigid 
than if the crust was 500 miles thick 
of the be.st steel. The insi<le of our 
earth is not licjuid. It is metal, rocks 
and everything changed to gas by the 
va'it heat and crushed by the enormous 
pressure until it is stiffer than the 
hardest steel. Tliis introduces us to 
the first kind of eruption and certainly 
the grandest example of the forces of 
nature ever conceived. This great globe 
is not uniform in strength. It is weak 
in places. These weak spirts are likely 
sources of volcanic action. You all know 
the Deccan. It stretches from the 
V'indya Hills in the North, tcj Mysore 
in the South, from the Bombay coast in 
the West to Bihar in the Kast. Some- 
where in the centre or t*)wards the 
Western Ghauts many many millions 
of years ago the ground split inti> a 
huge crack, up through the crack welled 
millions and millions of maunds of 


molten rock. India then^Hid not exist, 
the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the 
valleys of the Ganges and the Indus 
were at the bottom of a great sea of 
which the Meditteranean js the last 
shrivelled remnant. 

India of that time stretched all over 
the present site of the Laccadive and 
Maidive Isles to Africa’on one side and 
to Australia on the other. From this 
vast crack, lava poured over a country 
ccjvered with forests and grassy uplands. 
When this terrible eruption or series 
of eruptions, for we have evidence that 
there must have been intervals of 
thousands of years between them, had 
finished there was a vast level plain of 
lava many thousands of square miles 
in ar^a. The thickness varied. Near 
the Bombay coast it is 8cxx) feet thick. 
It extended far towards Arabia. There 
arc other (*.\amples of this typ: of erup- 
tion. The Snake River Flateau in 
America is exactly the same. In 1783 
there was- a dreadful eruption in Iceland. 
We find there was a combination of 
simple cracks with cracks crowned with 
cones here and there. In the south of the 
islands the cracks ran from South-West 
to North- Fast, in the north they ran from 
North to South, C 3 ne simple crack was 
20 miles long and the lava from it covered 
a piece of country about 9 miles wide by 
30 miles in length. The other great cracks 
with cones poured out two streams, of 
lengths 40 to 50 miles respectively, and 
width 15 and 7 miles. A biief account 
of the eruption may be interesting. 
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Preceding t 1 ie eruption then; had been 
many earthquakes and finally on the 
nth. of June J7tS3 a vast stream of lava 
flowed from the north of the island. It 
flowed in the river Skapta, a stream 
200 feet wide flowinj,j into a deep valley 
about 600 feet deefv This was filled 
in a few hours. The lava poured 
down the river chaimel and entirely 
filled an ancient lake of j^ieat 
depth. On the l8th. June the fissures 
poured out an exceptionally li(|iiid lava 
which flowed over the country faster 
than a horse could ^alh)p. This poured 
over the plains, burnt out the rivers, 
poured over a famous waterfall (Stapo- 
foss) blottinj^ them out of existence and 
caused j^reat loss of life. The result 
was to brinj^ the hills and valleys of 
partj^ of Iceland to one level. Hefore 
telling you more I must ask you to look 
at the map. You will see there are 
lines of weakness on the crust of the 
earth. 1 ^'ollow this one. Trace the 
Andes of America north. In C’hili 19 
volcanoes; in Peru one. Near (Jiiito 
Cayarnba, Cotopaxi, Pichincha, Anti- 
Sana, Itar, Tunguragua. Cotopaxi 
is 18858 feet high. In Jan. 1803 an 
eruption melted all the snow and ice 
on it causing a frightful flood of water 
and mud. In Mexico we have, West 
and Hast, Tu.xtla, Orizaba, Popocate- 
petl, JoruIIo and Colima. 

North of this we liave no volcanoes 
but the whole ground is very liable to 
earthquakes. Earthquakes and vol- 
canoes are always present along lines 


of weakness on the earth’s crust. Every 
volcanic eruption is accompanied and 
preceded by earthquakes. 

In 1812 there was a great earthcpiake 
in the Mississippi valley which com 
pletely changed the face of the country. 
In Canada in 1663 there were man)' 
severe earthejuakes. We have now 
rcachefl the tip ^f north America and 
I now turn West, in this Ai* a (.Aleii 
tian Isles through Japan) volcanic 
activity is tremendiuis. Phe land is 
often Irightfully convulse<l. This band 
of volcanic l.nid extcuuls through Japan, 
the IMiillipine Islands, the Moluccas, then 
west through Java, Sumatra, and up 
through the Himalayas. I need not 
remind you of the great Assam earth- 
quake of 1897 and that at Simla. I have 
gone rather too (piickly. Let us now turn 
to the Aleutian islands. About here 
in 181.J a new island ^000 feet liigli and 
miles round came out of the sea. Ifi 
1795 l.angadorf mentions another rocky 
island appearing. However, as is 
common with V(9lcanic rocks, they were 
very soft and crumbled awa)' rapidly. 
In the southern extremit)’ of Kamchatka 
there are 7 active volcanoes. The 
Kurile Islands cemtain 9 volcanoes, .some 
active. In Jesso there are active 
volcanoes, Nipon (Mid Japan) has may 
volcanoes. Petween Ja|)an aiid the 
Phillipines there is Sulphur Islaiid. 
Luzon the northern of the Phillipine.M 
has three active volcanoes. In 1754 
there was a scriou.s eruption here. 

You will please note the band strikes 
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this line of Islands here in the Sunda 
Straits at Krakatoa. In 1X83 there 
occurred the most frightful v«>lcanic 
explosion ever known to history. The 
explanation of Krakatoa will be clear 
in a minute. Down here in Polynesia 
are ample proofs of volcanic action. 
Here and tiu-re are actual volcanic rents. 
In New Ireland, New Hebrides, New 
(fuinea, Horueo there arc volcanoes and 
volcanic rocks. In Java there are 38 
large volcanic mountains some in a 
continual state of eru|)tion. In Sumatra 
the volcanoes run in this direction 
tfiwards a little island, Barren island in 
the Bay of Bengal, I have pointed out 
that we continue our investigations by 
by following the line of eartluiuakcs. 
Syria and Palestine have suffered 
terribly from earthijuakcs. Tyre and 
Siih)!! were devastated, and the Dead 
Sea shows many signs of volcanic action. 
When we reach the C'aspian our chain 
improves. V'ou will have heard of Baku 
with its great fields o| petroleum. There 
.IK! mud volcanofs here some 250 feel 
high i. e. little volcanoes' spouting hot 
mud instead of re<l-hot rock. The 
mountains of the (.'aucasus abound in 
hot springs. 

In 181.4 a new islaiul was rai.sed 
here in the Sea of .Azov. In the Greek 
Archijielago Santorin Island is an active 
volcano spouting steam. Macedonia has 
always been subject to earthquakes. 
Italy is well known for its carthipiakes. 
There is Vesuvius here, Ktna in Sicily. 
There are the hot springs and dc.structive 


earthquakes of Calabria. In fact all 
round the Lipari Isles there are numer- 
ous earthquakes. North-west Africa 
and Southern Spain are often afflicted 
with terrible convulsions. In 1755 
Lisbon was shaken to the ground with 
the loss of 60000 lives. This line passes 
west through the .Azores to the West- 
Indian Islands. Thus you understand 
if you consider the earth I have traced 
two lines cutting in the Sunda Straits 
and in the gulf Me.xico. There is the 
volcanic ring of Mexico, South America, 
and Martinique and St. Vincent, at the 
Sunda Straits is Krakatoa. I have 
already told you about the great erup- 
tions from cracks. I will now deal with 
other kinds of volcanic action. We are 
lucky in knowing about the births of two 
existing volcanoes. Here in Italy is a 
famous spot, the Phlaegrean fields. In 
the year 153S a new mountain was 
formed, its name Monte Nuovo means 
this. For two years there had 
been many earthquakes in this neigh- 
b(»urhood. On the 27th and iSth of 
September the shocks became very 
violent. On the night of the 28th 
September the shocks became very 
violent. On the night of the 29th about 
two hours after sunset a crack appeared 
between the little town of Tripergola 
and the hot springs close to it. The 
crack grew rapidly and approached 
the town. The noise was tremendous ; 
flames, mud, stones and hot ashes issued 
from the crack and in a short time the 
town WPS covered. In a night and day 
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a mountain 440 feet high and more 
than I yi miles round was formed. This 
mountain has been very peaceful ever 
since. I now draw your attention to 
Mexico. I do not remember when 
Cortes conquered Mexico but 1 should 
say it was between 400 and 450 years 
ago, somewhere about 1450 to 1500 A. D. 
From that time up to 1759 the plain of 
Malpais was a fertile, level plateau some 
2000 to 3000 feet above the sea level. 
It was composed of volcanic rocks. 
There were two streams on it the 
Centemba and San Pedro and the main 
crops were indigo and sugarcane. In 
June 1759 hollow sounds of an alarming 
nature were heard and earthquakes 
succeeded each other for two months 
until in September flames issued from 
the ground and pieces of burning rock 
were hurled high into the air. .Si.x 
volcanic cones were formed on the line 
of a great crack running from NN-K to 
SS'W. These cones rapidly increased 
in size until the largest, Jurullo, was 
1600 feet above the plain. 

Streams of lava and red-hot rock 
were emitted up to February 1760. 
Humboldt, a famous traveller, vi.site<l 
the place 40 years later. He found that 
the land round the volcanoes was all 
humped and covered with thousands of 
little cones giving off .steam and sulphur. 
This hump boomed liked a drum when 
horses went over it. Some people held 
that the ground under the hump was 
hollow and sf)ent a lot of trouble 
explaining the hollow. Asa matter of 


fact it was cau.sed by smaller and 
smaller lava flows passing one over 
the other. It booms because there are 
loose la\*ers of rock mixe<i with the 
lava leaving some hollow places. Jurullo 
has not erupted since I7()0. Just off 
Morocco we have the island of Teneriffe 
and Lancerole. Between 1730 and 1736 
there was as extraordinary i)uthurst of 
volcanic activity. On I.ancerote there 
were three lair sized towns .St. ('atalina, 
C'hinanfaya, and ^'aira. On the first 
of .Sef)tember, 1730, the earth suddenly 
split c)pen at :i place about six miles 
from Yaira. In one night a large hill 
of v«)lcanic material was built up. A 
few days later anotlun* crack opened. 
Lava poured out and covered Chinan- 
faya and .some small villages. To begin 
with the lava was like water, then the 
later flows were thick like On the 

7th of September a great rock came up 
through the lava with a tremendous 
noise. The stream changed its course 
and poured over St. ('atalina. On the 
I Ith of Se[)teml)er more lava came and 
poured into the sea for S days without 
stopping. Vast (plant itics of dead fish 
floated on the water. Shortly after, 
three new volcanoes formed on the site 
of the old town of .St. ( atalina and 
poured out poisonous gases and ash. 
On the 28th of October all the cattle 
died owing to the gases. For the next 
five years Lancerote wa> an island of 
terror. Without warning new volcanoes 
formed or collap.sed, lava poured here 
and there. Smoke and flames issued 
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from the scm with loud nr>i.ses. Nearly 
ail the inhabitants left the island. In 
Aiijjust, 1824, there was a fresh eruption 
and a new vcilcano was formed. I have 
mentioned how flames and smoke came 
out <if the sea near Lancerote. This 
brings us to the phenomenon of sub- 
marine voIcanf)cs. There are many 
instances, but I will only consider one 
example (irahain Island near Sicily. 
On June 28, 1831 Sir Pulteney Malcolm 
when passinjr over the spot in his ship 
felt a shock as if he had struck a sand- 
bank. Ab(uit July 10, John ('<irro the 
captain of a Sicilian vessel saw a (:(diim:i 
(*f water about 60 feet hi^^h and ab«Mit 
80U yards round spouting out of tlie 
sea. This rapidly changed to steam. 
On the 1 8th of July a small island some 
12 feet hi^h was formed. It was pouring 
out vapour and rocky matter. It reached 
its greatest si/.e by the 4th of .\u<^ust 
when it w«is 200 feet hij.jh and 3 miles 
round. It rapidly washed away. Hy 
1833 only a dangerous reef remained. 
This reef is very interesting.^. In the 
centre it is a round plu<^ of black lava 
IC)0 cubits in diameter surrounded by 
volcanic ash and njck. This marks the 
vent. 

I have now dealt pretty fully with new 
volcanoes. I will deal with other kind,s. 
There is the intermittent kind. I will take 
a well known example /.r. Vesuvius. 
Many of you will have read Lord Lytton’s 
Last Days of Pompeii. There you have 
a vivid and excellent account of the 
eruption in 79 .\. l>. Before this there 


was no record of any eruption. Probably 
most of the Romans had not the least 
idea that it was a volcano although 
Strabo recognised it as one Pliny did 
not. It was a cone-shaped mountain 
with a basin-shaped hollow containing 
a small lake and fertile grazing land. 
This famous eruption was preceded by 
earthquakes lasting for 13 years. In 
this eruption no lava came, only dust 
and ashes and floods of water which 
mixed with dust forming mud streams. 
Herculaneum was overwhelmed by 
mud to a large extent. Pompeii was 
simply buried in dust. Between 79 A I>. 
and 1036 A. I). there were six eruptions 
but no lava flowed. In 1036, 1049 and 
1138 lava poured from Vesuvius. The 
old cone as shaped by the old eruption 
of 39 A o. was not changed con.sider- 
ably up to IS22 In October of that 
year a series of explosions lasting 20 
days blew the whole of tlie top of the 
mountain away leaving a vast hollow 
nearly of a mile in diameter. 

There are plenty of examples <>f vol- 
canic explosions. Papandayange in 
Java blew away 4000 feet r)f its top in 
1772. Bandai San in Japan was quiet 
for more than a 1000 years. In 1888 it 
suddenlyblew away its top and one side. 

You will remember I referred to 
Krakatoa in the Sunda .Straits. We 
know Krakatoa had behaved itself for 
about 200 years. In 1883 it suddenly 
blew up. Before 1883 the island was 
an old volcanic ring. In fact it was the 
torn fragment of an old volcano which 
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had blown to pieces with terril)le force 
possibly many thousands of years aijo. 
We are fairly certain that formerly 
Krakatoa was a threat volcano about 
25 miles round at sea level and hei*»ht 
about 1 0000 feet. First of all there 
was the great explosion leaving the 
wreck. After this there were petty 
eruptions round the centre. 

In 1680 there were a gentle eruption ; 
in 1878 earthquakes commenced and 
gradually became more violent up t*) 
August 26, I <883. On that day loud 
explosions were heard at first every ten 
minutes. The explosions came (juicker 
and quicker until there was a continuous 
roar. Probably at that time sea water 
had got at the hot molten lava and had 
cooled it. It was like an engine with 
the safety valve screwed ch)wn and fires 
blazing. I'hen in 4 vast explosions the 
whole volcano practically blew away 
leaving in some places a hollow a loooft. 
deep. The shock set up a wave. Near 
the volcano in the deep ()cean the 
wave was merely a few feet high. A 
vessel close by was not seriously affect- 
ed. But as the wave approached Java 
and Sumatra and the water shallowed 
it roared ashore 150 ft. high. The loss 
of life was terrible, over 30,000 I believe, 
all due to the sea wave. The wave was 
felt even on the Bengal coast. The dust 
of the explosion travelled all round the 
world causing gorgeous sun-sets so far 
off as England. 

In sharp contrast to these very 
energetic gentlemen we find Stromboli 


here which erupts gently and peacefully 
all the time and the great lava cones 
of Mail no F.oa and Maun a Kea in 
Hawaii here, rhese lava cones are 
about 14000 feet high sloping away 
very gently and gradually. They pour 
out a very liipiid lava very gently and 
quietly. 

I will finish off with an account of a 
very recent eruption, that of the West 
Iiulies in 1902. This eruption was 
remarkable for the great loss of life 
and widespread destruction caused. 
There were two separate and distinct 
series of eruptions at the same time 
in the islands of St. Vincent and 
Maitiniiine. However in both cases 
the events were extraordinarily alike. 
I shall therefore only consider the 
eruption of Soufriere in the British 
Island of St. Vincent. Soufriere is in 
the ivjrthern part of the island, it Is 
4000 feet high and is about 8 miles in 
diameter at the base. The summit is 
occupied by a large crater about a mile 
in diameter. Before the eruptiijn this 
contained a lake smelling strongly of 
sulphur. There were the usual warning 
earthquakes ; then on May 6th the lake 
boiled and overflowed. Next day the 
eruption became more violent and a 
very remarkable thing happened. A 
great black cloud appeared at the edge 
of the crater, hung for a short time and 
then poured down the mountain side. It 
was composed of hot gases and white 
hot dust. Wherever it went every plant, 
every animal and every human being 
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died. Such a cloud pourinj^ down a 
valley from the volcano of Mount 
Pclee killing every person in Martinique 
in a moment. Thirty thousand persons 
died ; only one man, a convict locked in 
the condemned cell, escaped. Of the 
vessels in the port only one-the Roddam 
esca(>ed, through the desperate courage 
of its captain. The future fate of the 
Roddam is strange. In the Russo- Jap 
war it tried blockade running to 
Vladivostock. Japanese cruisers chased 
it north. It was caught in the ice and 
was last seen deserted drifting north 
towards the Arctic Seas. 

I might .say much more about 
volcanoes, how they seem to die but 
there is no time for such a full discus.sion. 
Suffice to say hotsprings and the 
existence of carbonic acid gas mark 
the last .stages. I trust I have not 
wearied you by too long a paper but 
the subject is a vast one and it is 
difficult to disentangle it from other 
allied phenomenon. 

(j. A. Kvans. 


A FORGOTTEN REPUBLIC IN 
ANCIENT INDIA. 


One of the most interesting discover- 
ies regarding the political history of 
ancient India is that of the existence of 
a number of powerful republican .states. 


The fact is specially remarkable because 
it was unsuspected, as the perusal of 
the existing Sanskrit Literature natural- 
ly gave rise to the notion that 
monarchy was the only form of Political 
Government known in ancient India. 
The Buddhist literature in the Pali 
language has preserved an account, 
however short, of some of the repub- 
lican states that were in existence at 
the time when Gautama Buddha was 
born. The Archaeological discoveries 
of the last century have furni.shed us 
with accounts of .some others. It is the 
object of the present paper to deal with 
one of these republican .states, viz that 
of the Yandheyas. 

I. SouRCE.s OF History. 

1. Tradition — Panini mentions the 
Yandheyis as one of the warlike tribes 
of the Punjab. The Yandheyas are 
also mentioned in Brahma-Puran and 
Harivarnsa where they are .said to be 
descended from Nriga (or Trina), the 
son of Usinara. Varahamihira also 
mentions the Yandheyas on several 
occasions in his Brihat Samhita. 

2. Inscriptions — Yandheyas are men- 
tioned in the famous Girnar Inscription 
of Rudradaman of the year ISOA. D. 
We are told that they grew very proud 
in consequence of their having inflicted 
a defeat upon all the Kshatriyas of 
India, and that it was with great diffi- 
culty that Rudradaman could bring 
them under his control, after giving 
them a crushing defeat, (E. I. VI III 
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The next reference to the Yaudheyas 
occurs in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Sainiidra Gupta (about 350 A. D.) 
They are mentioned as one of tlie tribes 
that ‘gave all kinds of taxes, obeyed 
orders, and performed obeisance’ to the 
great Gupta Emperor. IC. II. P. 14). It 
is quite clear from the context, in the 
Inscription that the Yaudhe\as State 
did not form part of the territories 
directly administered by the (iuptas but 
was something like a frontier kingdom 
owning allegiance and paying taxes to 
them. 

There is again an inscription of the 
Yaudheyas themselves vrathe Hijaygadh 
stone Inscription (Fleet’s No. 58 Cl I). 
This most intetesting inscription is 
unfortunately mutilated to such an 
extent as to leave nothing of histori- 
cal importance except t!ie fact that it 
emanated from the Yaudheya tribe, 
and that the chief officer of the tribe, 
Maharaja, and Maha-Senapati were 
elected by them. The great importance 
of the inscription however lies in the 
fact that it helps us to ascertain the 
locality of the Yaudheya tribe, for in 
this respect an inscribed stone which is 
less liable to be removed to a great 
distance, is m<^re reliable than coins. 

As regards the time of the Record 
the following remarks of Dr. Fleet about 
the age of the letters in the inscription 
may be quoted. “ The characters must 
be considered as belonging to the 
Northern class of Alphabets, and the so- 
called Indo-Scythian form of ‘ma’ stamps 


them at once as of decidcilly early date. 
But they are of such peculiarly ornate 
t\pe, that having no inscripti<»n of 
known date with which to compare 
them, it is not possible at present to 
suggest any definite period for them.” 
I'he st<n)e !)earing the inscription was 
found built into the inside of a fortwall 
at Hijaygadh about 2 miles to the South 
West of Byana. the (*liief town of llu* 
Hx'ana Tahsil or .Sub division of the 
Bharat pur State in Rajputana. 

3. C/iiy .v<v/A -Mr. C'arr Stephen 
discovered sonui clay seals or votive 
tablets in and near the village of .Sonait 
near Ludhi.ina, mostly in mounds cut 
up by rain water or excavations made 
by the villagers, lloernle has dt^scrihed 
these seals in Froc. A. S. B. iSS.p Out; 
very large seal hears the figures of a 
humped bull moving to the right and 
above it a desciiptij)n in three lines 

“ Yodheyanain Ja)’amanta Dharanany ” 
or “(the votive tablet) of the Yaudheyas 
v/l;o knew how to devise victory.” 
These seals lloernle refers with much 
pr«)bability to the 3r4l Century A. I). 

4. 6(r^///.y— riien there are the coins 
of the Yaudheyas ; it is not necessary 
here to give an account of the various 
types of these coins, with a minute 
description *)f tlieir st\ le and fal)ric. 
These may he consulted in the following 
works. 

I. Frinsep’s essays Edited by 'riiomas 
Plate IV, figs. 1 1 - 12. 

,, N 1 ,, 5» 22. 

„ XXI. 16.17. 
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2 . Ciinninfiham’s Arch.xological Sur- 

vey Report 

Vol. XIV. Pp. I 39 -* 4 S. P*- XXXI. 

jj. Cunnirifjham’s coins of Ancient 
India Pp. 75-79 IM. VI. 

\. Kapson’s Indian coins P. 14 * *5 

(PI. Ill, i 3 -* 5 ). 

5. Smith — rataIo"U(* of coins in 
the Indian Musevim P. 180183, 
PI. XXI 13-20. 

It is generally admitted that the coins 
of the Yaudheyas fall into three groups, 
representing three chronological periods 
in their history. The first group accord- 
ing to Cunningliam dates from about 
the 1st C. n. C, ; Rapson agrees with him 
and refers it to about 100 U.C. The 
Second group is admitted by all to be 
copied from or at least influenced by the 
Kushana coins — their date therefore 
depends on that of the Kushanas, which 
is not yet settled with precision. Both 
( Miiim’ngham and Rapson refer the coins 
of group 1 1 1 to a S(^mewiiat later date 
but V. Smith places them earlier and 
assigns them to the 2nd Century A. l). 

Some coins have “ At/ ” and others 
‘ Tri ’ at the end of the legend. 
This has been generally taken to 
refer to the second and third class of the 
Yaudheya tribe (Cunningham-Coins of 
Ancient India P. 78. Huhler origin of 
the Brahmi Alphabet P. 46. V Smith 
J. R. A. S. 1897. P. 888). 

I have given above a sketch of the 
various sources of information from 
which a history of the Yaudheyas can 
be constructed. Phis is not a fit place 


for the discussion of all the problems 
relating to the Yaudheyas but I shall 
merely attempt to give a short account 
of them with reference for the following 
points. 

1. The antiquity of the Yaudheyas. 

2. The form of political government 
under which they lived. 

3. A general idea of their prowess. 

4. The sphere of influence or the 
locality under the sway of the 
Yaudheyas. 

It has been already stated that Panini 
mentions the Yaudhayas. It is not an 
unfair presumption therefore to trace the 
Yaudheyas back to the 7th or 8th 
Century B. C. the date assumed for 
Panini by Goldstucker and Bhandarkar 
whose pronouncement in this respect 
seems to be more weighty than those 
of Maxrnuller and Weber. It is of 
course quite possible that some illustra- 
tions of the rules of Panini were added 
subsequent to his time, but the mention 
of the Yaudheyas in other Puranas and 
the certain proof of their existence as a 
great political power in the first Century 
H. C. seem to corroborate the evidence 
of Panini’s grammar. Their existence 
as a political factor in the 4th C. A. D: 
is proved by the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscriptions and it is further carried 
down to the 6th century A. D. by the 
reference in Brihat Samhita. It is clear 
therefore, that the Yaudheya republic 
lasted, certainly for 700 years and most 
probably for 1 200 years. 
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2 Form of Government. 

That the Yaudheyas were pjoverncd 
on republican principles appears quite 
clearly from their coins. These bear 
the legend not of a king but of the tribe. 
Of the numerous coins of the Yaudheyas 
that have come to light, not a single 
bears the name of a king. They bear 
either the name of the tribe or that of 
its tutelary deity. To those acquainted 
with the nature of ancient Indian 
Coinage, this one evidence is quite 
enough, and indeed scholars are unatii- 
inou.s on the point. Hut the fact has 
been placed beyond all doubt by the 
discovery of the liijaygadh inscription 
where reference is made to the Maharaj 
Mahasenapati “ who has been made leader 
of the Yaudheya tribe”. The word 
Raja, and Maharaja need not cause any 
surprise for they were used in ancient 
times not only to denote kings, but also 
high officials. Rhys Davids has quoted 
instances from the Buddhist Literature 
where ‘Raja’ denotes the chief official in 
the ancient republics, who were elected 
from time to time for a number of years, 
as the chief executive officer in a repub- 
lic and the President of the assembled 
tribesmen in the Santhagar or Mote- 
hall. As Rhys Davids remarks, these 
‘Rajas’ were similar to the Archons of 
Greece and Consuls of Rome. * The 
Vijaygadh inscription speaks of the 
Maharaja Mahasenapati who has been 
made leader of the tribe, or in other 
words elected as such by the people 
and this is of course the most essential 


characteristic of a republic. The 
persistent u.se of such expressions 
as “ Triumph of the Yaiulheya.s.” 
“ Triumph of the V'audheya tribe ” 
(Yaudlicya gananamjaya). “ The Yau- 
dheyas who know how to devise 
victory ” &c. seem to show that the 
Yaudheyas possessed in a full measure 
the sentiment of nationality that in tiie 
19th (‘entury transformed the king of 
France inb> the king of the French and 
the king of Belgium into the king of 
the Belgians. 

We do not possess sufficient materials 
for constructing a detaile<l history of the 
Yaudh yas. But there are occasional 
references which seem to show that the 
Yaudheyas at one time came to be a 
very powerful race. I'heir own boast 
that they possessed the secret charm of 
winning victories (Ludhiana clayseal 
Yaudlieyanam Jayamanta I^haranam) 
seems to be corroborated by tlie admis- 
sion of Kudradaman that they w'ere loth 
to submit even to the conqueror of 
Anupa, Anarta, Surashtra, Sindhu, 
and Sanvisa and that it was with diffi- 
culty that they were brought under 
control. The (iirnar inscription further 
tells us that the Yaudheyas grew proud 
in consequence of their having defeated 
all the Kshatriya prince.s — a no mean 
admission from an enemy. VVe should 
also remember that even the great con- 
queror Samudragupta could not annex 
their dominions. All this certainly 
testifies to the great power of the tribe, 
and this is again corroborrated by the 
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cKtcrU of territories that they held under 
s\va\', to which subject I shall now turn. 

All idea of the e.'ctent of Yaudheya 
territories may be formed from the find 
spot of their coins. Captain Cantley 
found them in Jiehart near Shaharanpur. 
(P. 1 C IV.) Cunningham collected many 
Specimens fn»m Depalpur, Satgarah, 
Aju<lhan, Kahror ami Multan on the 
W'est, and J^hatner, Abhor, Sirsa, Hansi, 
I’anipath and Sonpath, on the East. 
((Cm. Anc. (Jeogr. P. 245). Four of tlie 
copper coins were obtained in the 
Kangra district ((‘. A. 1 ). I* 79) and a 
great man)- at a place called Jogadheri 
in the ICistein ICinjab (V. Cat. W 165). 
Conningham says (C A. 1 . V. 76), 

“ The coins of Yaudheyas are found 
in the Eastern Punjab and all over 
the country between the .Sutlej and the 
Jamuna. ICvo large finds have been 
made at Sonpath between Delhi and 
Karnal. We must also remember that 
Yaudheya inscriptions have been disco- 
vered at Ih’jaygadh.” It follows therefore 
that the Yaudheya territory, at least at 
its greatest e.xtent, may be roughly de- 
fined as being bounded on the West by 
a line from Hhawalpur along the Sutlej 
and the Heas up to Kangra, on the 
North-East by a straight line drawn 
from Kangra to Saharanpur, on the 
East by a line drawn from Saharanpur 
7 fta Panipath and Sonpath to Bharatpur 
and on the South by a line drawn from 
Hhawalpur rvn Suratgarh, Bhatner, Sirsa 
to Bharatpur. The area of this vast 
extent is about 72,000 square miles, t.t\ 


about three times the whole of ancient 
Greece. It will be rash to accept that 
throughout their political existence the 
Yaudheyas occupied this vait territory, 
but it would be as rash to deny that this 
at least represents the greatest extent 
of their dominions. 

Ramk.sii Chandra Majumdak. 


THE CAVENDISH LABORATORY 
AND SIR J. J. THOMSON, P. R. S. 

By Alkxandkr Wood, h.a. (Cantab.), 
D. Sc. (Glas.) 


Them is a strange fascination about 
a Research Laboratory. An element 
of romance surrounds the attempt to 
pry into Nature’s secrets and discover 
the princi|)les upon which she works. 
It is impossible to pass through the 
nM)ms with their weird collections of 
my.sterious-looking apparatus, each with 
its eager manipulator, without having 
one’s curiosity and interest aroused. 
This feeling is intensified if the rooms 
are associated with the work of men 
whose names are known and honoured 
all over the .scientific world. The 
Cavendish Laboratory, at Cambridge, is 
no exception to this general rule. There 
are other laboratories better built and 
better equipped, but there are none 
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whose associations and traditions appeal 
to us more strongly. Not that it is an 
ancient institution. Hy comparison with 
the ancient colleges which surround it. 
it is painfully modern, and yet. in its 
short existence, it has acquired tradi- 
tions of which all who are connected 
with it are proud. VVe must mot entirely 
lose sight of the ordinary teaching 
work of the laboratory — that is an im- 
portant side of its activities — but its 
fame as an institution has been built up 
mainly by ths professors and students 
who have carried on original work with- 
in its walls. Year by year and month 
by month the pages of the Philosophi- 
cal 1 ransactions of the Royal Society and 
the Thilosophical Magazine bear elo- 
quent testimony at once to the quality 
and quantity of the cr)ntributions of the 
Cavendish to our knowledge of Idiysi- 
cal Science, and if we take into account 
not only the work done there, but also 
the work inspired there but carried on 
elsewhere, we shall be in a position to 
appreciate the place which the Caven- 
dish occupies in the scientific world. 

The laboratory was given to the Uni- 
versity and equipped by the seventh 
Duke of Devonshire, grandfather of the 
present Duke, and it comes to us as a 
surprise that it is only thirty years since 
it was completed. It seems incredible 
that we are separated by so short an 
interval from a time when students had 
iij opportunity of engaging in original 
research ahd could not even take a 
course in practical experimental physics. 


The laboratory was named after the 
Hon. Henry Cavendish, an ancestor of 
the donor. He died in iSio, not 
too late to belong to a time when it was 
still possible for one man to traverse the 
whole field of Physics and Chemistry 
and do lasting work in ever)’ part of the 
field. He was a pioneer in the chemistry 
of the the atmosphere and of the water, 
while in Physics he was far ahead of his 
time. Undoubtedl)’ his most important 
work was contained in his electrical 
researches. These were not published 
until long after his death, when his 
papers were given to Maxwell to edit. 
The experiment with which his name 
is principally associated and which 
appeals most strongly to the t)opular 
imagination is the “ Cavendish ” experi- 
ment. In this experiment he used the 
torsion of a wire to measure the attrac- 
tion between two metal spheres, and 
applied his result to “ weigh the earth, ” 
/. t’., to a determination of its mean 
density and mass. For these quantities 
he obtained values which agree well 
with those obtained by later experi- 
menters. He was an eccentric genius 
and lived in a house on Claphan 
Common. He had a magnificent 
library .some little distance from his 
house, and this his friends were allowed 
to use without any restriction, but he 
him.self never took out a book without 
making out a careful receipt for it. He led 
a very lonely life, and had a horror of 
publicity and public function.s. He died 
at the ripe age of 80, and is .supposed 
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to have spoken fewer words in his 
lifetime than any other man of the same 
ai4C— the trappist monks not excepted. 

When it became known that Sir 
William Thomson —as he then was — had 
refused to become a candidate for the 
newly endowed chair of experimental 
Physics in Cambridge, the thoughts of 
those interested turned at once to Clerk 
Maxwell, and he received many urgent 
letters pressing the claims of the work 
upon him and begging him to become 
a candidate. This he had first refused 
to do, being unwilling to leave the quiet 
of the country house to which he had 
retired. Finally, however, he consented ; 
there was no other candidate, and he 
was appointed unanimously. 

During the tenure of his Profes.sor- 
ship, Maxwell’s time was largely occu- 
pied with the work of supervising the 
construction and equipment of the 
laboratory. Kvery plan was minutely 
discussed, every piece of apparatus 
carefully thought out down to the .small- 
est details, and he would accept nothing 
until he had convinced him.self that it 
was the best po.ssible. Kven when this 
work was completed he had very little 
time for independent research, owing 
to extreme conscientiousness with 
which he discharged the duty of editing 
Cavendish’s papers — a duty entrusted to 
him by the Duke of Devonshire. This 
entailed a great deal of experimental 
work and was not completed until 1879, 
within a few months of his death. The 
contributions of Maxwell to Physics are 


too well known to require more than a 
brief mention. His name will always be 
associated principally with the develop- 
ment of the electromagnetic theory of 
light. This was the subject upon which 
he lectured chiefly, his work combining 
in a wonderful way the mathematical 
and experimental methods *of attack. 
Like Faraday,, he had a mind which 
loved to search out mechanical analogies 
to phenomena in othei branches of 
phy.sics, and several of the mechanical 
models constructed by him arc preserved 
in the laboratory. The subject of 
colour vision had a strong attraction for 
him, and by means of ingenious colour- 
mixing devices he obtained equations 
showing in what proportions the three 
primary colours must be mixed in order 
to produce any given shade. One of 
these devices — the colour top consisted of 
a top which could be rapidly rotated and 
over which discs painted with the three 
primary colours were placed. These 
were so arranged as to give three colour- 
ed sectors whose areas could be altered 
at will. Two smaller discs, one painted 
with the colour to be matched and the 
other painted black, were placed over 
the other and the top rapidly rotated. 
The colours blended so as to give a 
continuous impression, and the areas of 
the sectors were altered until the outer 
ring matched the inner one. On one 
occasion he had been spinning one of his 
tops in his rooms at Trinity College for 
the entertainment of some of his 
friends, and when the party broke up 
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the top was left spinning on the hearth. 
Next morning Maxwell, seeing one 
of his friends coming across the 
court, jumped out of bed, re-started 
the top, and retired once more 
between the sheets, thus earning for the 
top a reputation which was the talk of 
his friends for some time afterwards. 
A fourth piece of apparatus has an 
interesting history also, altliough un- 
connected with the Cavendish. It is one 
of the very earliest thermometers, in 
which temperature was measured by 
the expansion of a liquid in a glass 
envelope, and was probably constructed 
by Rinieri, a pupil of Galileo, in 
Florence, in the 17th century. By 
means of this and similar thermometers 
a large number of ob.servations on 
climate, etc., were made by themembers 
of the Academy del Cimento, but all 
the thermometers were subsequently 
lost, and, as they had been graduated 
on an arbitrary temperature scale, the 
observations could not be interpreted. 
Fortunately, many years after, several of 
his thermometers were found, and this 
one was presented to the Cavendish 
Laboratory. 

Upon Maxwell’s death, in 1870, Lord 
Rayleigh was elected to the vacant 
Professorship, and while he held it the 
Cavendish School of Physics increased 
its reputation both on account of his 
own work and of the work done under 
his supervision. His is a versatile 
genius, and among the various subjects 
which he has attacked from time to 


time there are many which have an 
interest wider than the scientific one — 
the discovery of the rarer constituents 
of the atmosphere, his researches on 
acoustics and those bearing on music ; 
these and many others attract us, but 
we mu'it not on that account under-rate 
the more prosaic work which he carried 
out during his stay at the Cavendish. 
This consisted principally of a re-deter- 
mination of electrical units — a research 
attaining such accuracy and finish as to 
have become classic. 

In 1884 Lord Rayleigh left Cambridge 
to become Professor of Physics at the 
Royal Institution in I^ondon, and the 
electors to the Cavendish Professorship 
were left with the uncommonly hard 
task of choosing a successor to Clerk 
Maxwell and Lord Rayleigh. The 
chances of success must have seemed 
small, and yet we know now that by a 
happy inspiration they made a wi.se 
choice and selected a man who was able 
not only to maintain the high tradition.s, 
but even to add greatly to them. The 
new Profe.ssor, moreover, when elected 
had only distinguished himself in 
Mathematics, and in Experimental 
Physics he was practically untried. 
Now, of Professor Thomson’s work 
even “ the man in the street ” knows 
something — if only that, among other 
things, he has “ split the atom.” Max- 
well had maintained that researches on 
gases were the most likely to lead to 
definite information as to the constitu- 
tion of matter, and the work of his 
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successor has abundantly verified this 
prediction. By a masterly series of 
researches on the mcclianism of the 
conduction of electricity through ^ases, 
he has shown that the process consists 
of a kiiul of electrolysis in which oppo- 
sitely charged particles move in oppo- 
site directions tjivin^ up their charges 
to the two electrodes. The carriers of 
the positive electricity have approxi- 
mately the same mass as the atoms, 
while the mass of the carriers of the 
negative electricity is about one thou- 
sand times smaller. 

These minute negatively-charged par- 
ticles have since been found to be of 
almost universal occurrence, and, in- 
deed, to be, in all probability, the raw 
material of which all the atoms arc 
built up. The positively-charged parti- 
cles, on the other hand, appear to be 
at<^ms which have lost one or more of 
these “ clectron.s.” The ato(n on this 
view con.sists of a number of these elec- 
trons held together and electrically 
neutralised by a positive charge. In 
any gas under ordinary circumstances 
two opposite processes are continually 
going on. Atoms are parting with 
electrons or “ ionising, ” as it is called, 
while at the same time the positive and 
negative ions thus formed collide from 
time to time and recombine. The result 
of these opposite processes is that a 
balance is soon reached between them, 
after which the number of free ions in 
each unit volume of the gas remains 
constant. Thus a gas is always a 


conductor of electricity, although its 
conductivity is so small that special 
methods are necessary to verify the fact. 

Professor Thomson has shown, too, 
that the pencil of rays coming from the 
cathode during the passage of an 
electric discharge in an exhausted tube 
consists of a stream of these small 
electron.s. This conclusion was contest- 
ed for some time — especially in Germany 
— but it has now been shown to be 
a true account of the phenomenon. For, 
in spile of the minute size of these 
electrons Professor Thomson was able 
tt) determine their mass, the magnitude 
of the electric charge which they carry, 
and the speed with which they move. 

i'hat so much information has been 
obtained about these small electrons — 
far more than we have acquired about 
the com^Muatively large atom — is due 
to the fact that they carry an electric 
charge. Thus, when moving in the 
space between two oppositely charged 
metal plates, they are acted upon by a 
constant force which deflects them 
from their straight path in much the 
the same way as a stone is deflected 
from its original direction when thrown 
in the air. The amount of this deflec- 
tion for the electron can be calculated 
in terms of its charge, its mas.s, and its 
velocity, and if we can measure it we 
obtain a relation connecting these three 
quantitie.s. Early experiments were 
unsuccessful, but Professor Thomson 
pointed out the defect in the arrange- 
ments, and successfully measured the 
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deflection. This he did by observation 
on the stream of cathode particles in 
the discharge tube placed between two 
parallel metal plates. The position of 
the point where a narrow stream of 
these particles impinged on the end 
of the tube was indicated by a small 
green phosphorescent patch on the 
glass, and when tlic metal plates were 
charged, this patch moved through a 
distance which could be easily measured. 
A stream of charged particles behave 
exactly like an electric current, and so 
can be deflected not only by charged 
plates, but also by a magnet. This 
magnetic deflection was al.so measured 
by Profes.sor Thomson, and .so a .second 
relation connecting the charge, the mass, 
and the velocity of the electrons was 
obtained. From these two relations 
both the velocity and the ratio of the 
charge to the mass could be determined. 
The velocity was found to be about 
3 X 10® centimetres per second — about 
one-tenth of the velocity of light — while 
the ratio of the charge to the mass was 
found to be about 1,700 times the 
corresponding ratio for the hydrogen 
atom in electrolysrs. This was an 
extremely interesting result, indicating, 
as it did, that the electron either had 
a mass very much smaller than that of 
the hydrogen atom, or carried a charge 
very much larger. Professor Thom. son 
decided between these two alternatives 
by determining independently the 
charge carried by an electron. In this 
case the electrons used were those 


produced in air and other gahcs by 
radium or Rontgen rays, their identity 
with the cathode particles heijig beyond 
doubt. The mclluul was based on two 
previous discoveries, a theoretical one 
due to Sir (Jeorgo Stokes who showed 
that from observations on the velocity 
with which a cloiul .settles the size of 
the drops can be calculated, and an 
experiinenlal one by Mr. C. T. R. 
Wilson that the electrons could act as 
nuclei for the formation of a cloud. 
Some dust-free air, saturated with water 
vapour, was caused to e.xpaiui suddenl)’. 
This expansion cooled the air, and that 
portion of the water vapour which it 
was no longer able to hold conden.sed 
on the electrons to form a cloud. The 
cloud .settled sufficiently .slowly for 
fairly accurate measurements of its 
velocity to be made. This gave the 
.size of the drops, and, therefore, the 
quantity of water contained in each 
drop, and, dividing this into the total 
quantity of water deposited — calculated 
from the amount of the expan.sion — 
Profe.ssor Thomson obtained the number 
of drops and, therefore, the number of 
electrons in each cubic centimetre of 
the gas. Observations on the electric 
current between two plates in the gas, 
made under the same conditions as 
when the cloud was formed, gave the 
total electric charge carried by the 
electrons in a given time. Hut the 
number of electrons was known, and 
this, with other data previously deter- 
mined, gave the charge carried by each 
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electron. It proved to be the same as 
that carried by the hydrogen atom in 
electrolysis, thus suggesting an atomic 
structure for electricity with this charge 
as the atom. On this view all mono- 
valentior.s in electrolysis carry two 
atoms, and so on. It was at first sup- 
posed that tlie whole mass of the atoms 
was due to the corpuscles contained, 
the hydrogen atom probably containing 
about 1,700, and the atoms of other 
elements more in proportion to their 
atomic weights ; but Professor Thomson 
has since shown that the number of 
corfiuscles in an atom — or, at any rate, 
the number whose presence is indicated 
by p'i'.enomena of conduction of electri- 
city and heat, and by certain o|>tical 
phenomena —is probably not very differ- 
ent from the number expressing the 
atcunic weight of the element. Thus, 
the positive charge on the atom seems 
to play a more important part in deter- 
mining the mass of the atom than was 
at first suspected. 

Professor Thomson also showed that 
if a charged particle were in motion it 
had an apparent mass, due to its charge. 
The reasoning by which this result is 
reached is beyond the scope of the 
present article, but a mechanical analogy 
may make the matter clearer. Suppose 
a massless sphere to be moved through 
a fluid, it would be found to behave 
exactly as if it has mass, /. c , it would 
require a finite force to give it a finite 
acceleration. This is due to the fact 
that the sphere carries a certain definite 


mass of fluid with it. In the same way 
we may imagine the electron with its 
system of tubes of force radiating out 
from it to grip and carry with it some 
of the ether, through which it is moving. 
An interesting deduction from this is 
that the apparent mass of an electron 
ought to vary with its velocity, being 
nearly constant for small velocities, but 
increasing rapidly as the velocity 
approaches that of light. When this 
inference was first drawn it was impossi- 
ble to obtain electrons moving with a 
velocity great enough to make possible 
any test of its validity. The discover)' 
of radium solved the difficulty, however 
as the /3 rays were shown to consist of 
a stream of these electrons, some of 
them moving with a velocity nearly as 
great as that of light. These electrons 
were found to have a mass apparently 
greater than that of the slower ones. 
Professor Thomson calculated the mass 
which ought to correspond to the 
different velocities on the assumption 
that the mass of the electrons was 
entirely of the electrical nature, and the 
observed values agree with these calcu- 
lated ones to an accuracy quite surpris- 
ing. Thus, there is considerable evidence 
for the view that mass is electrical in 
its origin, and in this case the mass of a 
body is not concentrated in the body 
itself, but is distributed all through the 
universe. This conception constitutes 
a most important advance in our view 
of the constitution of matter, amounting 
as it does, to an identification of mass 
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with electric charj^e. Recently, Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s work has been mainly 
directed towards the elucidation of the 
nature and properties of positive elec- 
tricity — a problem which has proved 
much more difficult than the correspond- 
ing one for negative electricity. Among 
his more important published works 
may be mentioned “Applications of 
Dynamics to Physics and Chemistry,” 
“Recent Researches in Electricity and 
Magnetism,” “Conduction of Pdectricity 
Through Gas,” “Corpuscular Theory 
of Matter,” and the series of Te.xt-books 
of Physics, which he has brought out in 
collaboration with Professor Poynting. 

But we should do an injustice to the 
memory of the students who have 
worked in the laboratory, as well as to 
the Professors who have guided them, 
if we failed to acknowledge the part 
they have played in making the Caven- 
dish what it is. During the earlier years 
they were few in number, but later on, 
when Cambridge offered facilities to 
graduates of other universities to come 
as advanced students, the numbers 
rapidly increased, until now there are 
about thirty men engaged in original 
work. The temptation to name some 
of these is a strong one, but the full 
list of their names is almost infinite 
now, and it is essential that this article 
should be finite. They form a descend- 
ing scale of such small gradations that 
even if we could be quite certain of 
naming the greatest of them there 
would be no obvious place to stop until 


we had completed the list. They came 
to the Cavendish from all quarters, 
absorbed its spirit and its traditions, 
and went forth again to Professorships 
and other scientific posts all over the 
world. Some of them were Professors 
of standing before they came, but few 
have gone away without acknowledging 
their indebtedness to the institution 
and its head. Science possesses few 
personalities more striking and attrac- 
tive than that of Pr»)fessor Thomson. 
Ilis enthusiasm is infectious, and his 
unbounded energy impresses all who 
come into personal contact with him. 
He lectures to his advanced class, mak- 
ing scientific history as he goes ; he 
lectures to his elementary cla.ss on 
Properties of Matter, giving them a 
liberal education ; he does the thinking 
for his own researches, experimental and 
theoretical, and is always ready to do 
some for the twenty or thirty men 
whose work he supervises ; yet in spite 
of it all he has more time for ijthcr 
interests than most men. How he does 
it is a mystery. When he sleeps, or, 
indeed, whether he ever does sleep, his 
students cannot say, but the fact remains 
that in recent fiction, in the drama, in 
sport, and in politics, he is abreast of 
the times and ready to be entertaining 
or entertained on one or all of these 
topics. The personal relations between 
Professor and students have always 
been of the warmest nature. Tea in 
the Professor’s room — a daily function 
for the re.search .students— is made the 
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f)pportunity Tor free intercourse, and 
any su;^^estion of stiffness or formality 
is banished. When the Professor receiv- 
ed the Nobel Prize, nowhere was the 
rejoicing more keen than among his 
own students, and if the enthusiasm 
over his recent knighthood is less warm, 
it is only because it is felt to be a 
hardly adequate recognition of the man 
and his achievements. 

Of the buildings themselves little 
need be said. The original central 
portion, built in Maxwell’s time, is 
still in use. As the study of physics 
becainfi more general the demand for 
space became urgent, and the need was 
met by the erection of a large demonstra- 
tion room — and an additional lec 
ture-room. Even this accommodation 
was rapidly outgrown, and both research 
and the ordinary teacliing work were 
hampered until the new wing, largely 
due to the munificence of the former 
Cavendish I’rofcssor, and present Chan- 
cellor of the University, Lord Rayleigh, 
was opened by him in the summer of 
1908. The provision for the work of 
the laboratory is now once more adequ- 
ate, and it is undoubtedly entering upon 
a new era of success under the man 
whose 24 years’ association with it has 
done so much to make it famous. 

“Thk Knowledge.” 


SOM£ LOCAL INDUSTRIES 
DEPENDENT ON AQUA- 
TIC ANIMALS.* 


We are to consider tonight, necessarily 
very briefly, some local industries 
dependent on aquatic animals. 

Fish, of course, are aquatic animals, 
but, in the short space of time at our 
disposal it will be impossible for us to 
include even a short description of the 
Fisheries of this province. 

The industry, however, is a large and 
important one, giving employment to 
a considerable body of men, even though 
it may leave unsatisfied the legitimate 
wants of thousands of others. 

We |>ropose, therefore, confining our 
attcnti6n to three of the lesser known 
industries. 

We will first deal with the Turtle 
Fisheries. 

Situation of the fisheries 

Unlike fish, mud-turtles occur plenti- 
fully in practically all the waterways of 
Bengal. They are also abundant in 
many of the larger tanks. 

Turtlefishing is a common industry 
throughout Eastern Bengal but the 
principal fisheries and markets are 
situated in the Districts of Barisal, 
Khulna and Faridpur. 


* Lecture given at the Indian Museum at 
9-30 P. M. on 3rd September, 1915. 
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Turtles are also fished from the Heels 
in the District of Dacca and Murshi- 
dabad. 

In Bihar they are obtained from the 
Ganges by the Santals, who are the 
great patrons of turtle consumption. 

Extent of the industry : — 

At the present time we have no means 
of estimating with any degree of accu- 
racy the extent or value of the industry, 
but our observations have led us to the 
conclusion that the totjil number of 
turtles fished per annum in this Province 
is not less (and probably very much 
more) than 70 or 80 thousand, and that 
the market value of these turtles is not 
far short of one lakh of rupees. 

Methods of fishing 

Fishing is confined to the cold 
weather. There arc various methods 
of fishing. 

Drag nets 

Large drag nets are frequently used. 
In this case the men fish in parties, each 
party consisting of from 10 to lO men. 
The nets are from 30 to 40 feet deep. 
The mesh is usually 8 or 9 inches. The 
fishermen shoot their nets from two 
widely separated boats, and at each haul 
it is not unusual to obtain a catch of 20 
or 30 turtles. 

Fixed nets \— 

Fixed nets with pockets are al.so 
employed. In this case the turtles 


wander into the net and finally into 
the pocket. They are thus entangled 
and captured. 

Weighted ropes 

Another method of fishing is to drag 
with weighted ropes. A long rope is 
weighted by tying bricks along it at 
more or less regular intervals. It is 
then dragged along the bed of the river, 
either from both banks, or by means of 
boats. When turtles come in contact 
with either one of the bricks or with the 
rope, they retract their head and legs, 
and are carried along the bottom of the 
river with the rope. When the fisher- 
men feel that dragging has become 
difficult, they bring the two ends of the 
rope together to one side of the river 
and haul the catch to the bank. 

Harpoons 

liarpoon.s are also employed. The 
harpoon used in turtle-fishing consisting 
of two parts. First there is a tapering 
bamboo, usually eleven feet long, having 
a diameter of inches at one end, 
and a diameter of inch at the other 
end. The l)amboos are cut so that 
there is a node near each extremity 
which serves to prevent the bamboo 
from splitting. The node at the thicker 
end of the bamboo is usually situated 
2 inches from the extremity. Between 
the node and this extremity there is a 
hollow cavity into which the second part 
of the mechanism fits. Thi.s consists of 
a solid piece of steel, and it is inserted 
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into the cavity of the bamboo like a 
cork into a bottle. This solid piece of 
steel bears a barbed, trident-shaped, 
steel spear. A piece of very strong 
twine connects the arrow-heads to the 
handle of the bamboo. This string or 
rope is about 6o feet long and is coiled 
round the bamboo when the harpoon is 
ready for use. (Ireat skill is required in 
using this instrument. When the fisher- 
man discovers a turtle at a distance, he 
slings his harpoon into the air in a 
<lirection such that, on desceiuling, it is 
calculated to strike the animal on the 
car.'.pace. The ptjtnts of the spear 
being made of steel, easily penetrate 
the flesh. The turtle when hurt in this 
manner, descends to the bottom, but the 
handle being now detached from the 
arrow head, floats up, and the fishermen 
are thus able not only to locate the 
position cf the wounded turtle, but are 
also able to drag it up to the surface 
by means of the stout twine before 
described. 

Catches by hand :~ 

In the Beels of Kastern Bengal a 
more primitive method of fishing ob- 
tains. During the rains, and for some 
time subsequent, these beels arc con- 
nected with the main river or rivers, by a 
series of narrow, shallow, tortuous 
channels. As the rains recede, the 
turtles follow these channels in order to 
reach the main rivers. The turtle 
fishermen select a place along the course 
of such a channel, where there is a 


sudden bend. A small excavation is 
made in order that the water may have 
a fall of about one foot. The turtles 
migrate to the rivers during the night, 
and, on account of the narrowness of 
the channel at the site selected, they 
are obliged to travel in single file. The 
method of fishing is as follows. — A 
fisherman stands in the water close to 
the “fall. * His hands are out-stretched 
in such a manner that any turtle mov- 
ing downstream falls into his hands. 
When caught, the fisherman immediate- 
ly makes over his catch to a second 
fisherman, who is waiting near by. 
After a time he is relieved by other 
fishermen The catches are placed in 
the hold of a bf)at which is kept in 
readiness. The success of this method 
depends on everything being done 
quietly, so as not to frighten other 
turtles in the rear. It is said that by 
this method as many as 600 turtles 
have been caught in one night. 

Trench digging 

Perhaps the most peculiar method of 
fishing for turtles is that practised at 
certain places in the Khulna and Barisal 
Districts. Only one species of turtle, 
vi/., f nonyx gauireticus (Khalu kachin), 
which is a very gross feeder, is caught 
by this method. We have ourselves 
.seen this species feeding on the highly 
putrid carcass of a buffalo. The fact 
that certain turtles are fond of eating 
human corpses, left partly burnt in the 
Hindu cremation grounds, is well known 
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amongst the fishermen, who actually 
utilise this fact in capturing them. The 
method is as follows.— A man is covered 
from head to foot with a white 
sheet, and is placed at a short distance 
from the water. A trench is dug 
between the man supposed dead man 
and the water. The party of fishermen 
then cry out (Bola hari hari Bal) — a 
phrase usual when the dead body of a 
Hindu is brought for cremation. At 
this cry the turtles come out of water, 
and in their attempt to get at the sup- 
posed dead body, fall into tlic trench 
and are taken by the fishermen. 

Species fished 

Nine or ten species of turtles are 
widely distributed throughout Kastern 
Bengal. 

They fall into two groups. 

In the first the carapace or shell is 
hard and convex, the eggs are usually 
oval. In the West Indies the members 
of this group are known as Terrapins. 
The fishermen in Kastern Bengal call 
them Kattuas. In the second group, 
the shell or carapace is soft and 
flattened, and the eggs are round. 
The.se are the trus mud-turtles and are 
known as Kachhaps amongst the fisher- 
men of Ea.stcrn Bengal. The .Santhals 
also recognise two groups, one of which 
they call Lepra aiurthe other Hurun. 
There are four species oi marketable 
mud-turtles and six species of tortoi.ses. 

Mud-turtles 

The largest and most common mild- 


turtle is Chitra-ifiiiica, known as Chhim 
in Eastern Bengal. It frequently 
measures 4 or 5 feet along the carapace 
and is said sometimes to attain a 
a weight of 7 maunds (ov 5 cwts). The 
animal appears to feed on fish and 
snails. IVople who eat this species 
state that it is coarse and tastes 
tad. 

Another important mud-turtle is 
'Tr/onyx known as Khalua 

kachin in Eastern Bengal, and Kattha 
or Palaiya in Bihar. It grows to 
a length of 4 feet and frequently weighs 
3 maunds. Fishermen state that this 
species is particularly fond of decaying 
human flesh. It is said to linger in the 
vicinity of the various cremation ghats 
along the banks of the rivers from 
Khulna to Barisal. 

We have already seen that one 
method of catching this species, adopted 
by certain fishermen, depends on the 
fondness of the animal for decaying 
carcasses. 

The same observation has been made 
in the Punjab with reference to the 
fecrling habits of this species. The 
flesh is eaten by many of the Hindus 
of Barisal, and it is said to be goorl 
and tasty. 

The two other species of mud turtles, 
known as Gangachhap ( Trtonyx hurun), 
and Malia, {Emyda granosa) arc com- 
paratively unimportant. They are small 
in size and respectable in their habits. 

Of the five species of the tortoises 
or Terrapin.s, only two attain to any 
dignity and importance. The Kali 
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kattua (Hardelli thurgii) grows to a 
weight of about half a maund and 
measures about 2 feet long by 14 inches 
broad. Certain markings near the mouth 
of this species are regarded by the 
fishermen as footmarks of the God Sri 
Krishna. 

The other species, known as Salgam 
kattua (Kachuga iineata), also weighs 
about half a maund when full grown, 
and measures aboul 3 feet by 20 inches. 
Fishermen are frequently epicures, and 
I am assured that this species is inferior 
in flavour to that of Kali kattua. 

The smaller tortoises call for no 
remark except that the fi.shermen say 
that, when young, these tortoises have 
a head which is like that of a bird and 
the meat is like that of a tender chicken. 

Transport 

Until recently, the importation of 
turtles to Calcutta was of an extensive 
nature. Usually, the turtles were stored 
in Calcutta in small ponds, tlieir fore 
and hind feet being sewed together, and 
a hole, to which a string is attached, 
bored in the cartilaginous part of the 
disk. They live for months in this 
condition. Large numbers of turtles 
can frequently be seen turned on their 
back.s, and secured, along the banks of 
the river Padma at Goalundo. In 
consequence of the cruel manner in 
which the transport of turtles was 
eflected, all the railways have now 
ceased to carry turtles over their lines. 
This fact has somewhat crippled the 


industry, and, unfortunately up to the 
present, no satisfactory method of 
conveying turtles cheaply, and without 
cruelty, has been devised. 

It will be evident that large quantities 
of turtles are consumed in Calcutta. 
The ('hinese are said to be fond of the 
flesh of certain species. Amongst 
Indians, the Santhals are the great 
patrons of turtle consumption. Two or 
three kinds of tortoises are regarded as 
clean food for Hindus. 

Certain Mahomedans eat turtles and 
others do not. The Shafi school teaches 
that all animals living in rivers may be 
eaten. This includes mud-turtles. The 
adherents of the Hanifi school, however 
do not, as a rule, eat turtles, although 
turtles are not definitely forbidden in 
the same sense as the pig. 

Turtle flesh is available in many 
Calcutta markets such as Calcutta 
Natun Iki/.ar, Kiddepore, and Sandhya 
Bazar in Ramkrishtopur, and at Entally 
The price is about 10 annas per seer. 

I have never heard of any Europeans 
eating mud-turtles. To acquire the taste 
for mud-turtles would, I imagine, neces- 
sitate a strong and robust constitution, 
great persistence and character, dege- 
nerate olfactory organs, and a hunger 
which devoured the soul. Many 
Europeans have, however, heard of 
turtle soup. This is prepared from a 
marine species which feeds principally 
on weeds and shell fish. 

One species — Chelone mydas, occurs 
in the Bay of Bengal, and off the coast 
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of Ceylon. During protracted periods 
at sea I have frequently eaten the flesh 
of this animal which is excellent in 
every way. The soup made from it is 
the real thing. The eggs are palatable 
when curried. The is some difliculty 
however in killing the animal. The flesh 
twitches and quivers for nearly a da)' 
after the animal is dead. I remember 
on one occasisn killing one of these 
turtles by .severing the heatl from the 
body. On picking up the head careless- 
ly some hours after, the jaw closed on 
one of my fingers and split it open. 
The jaws are immensely powerful and 
I have known this turtle to crush chank 
shells, which I could only break with 
difficulty with a sledge hammer. 

Pearl Mussels . — 

^Knother local industry which we shall 
now describe is that of button making. 

Buttons arc made from the shells of 
fresh-water pearl-mussels. 

The principal centre of this industry 
which is entirely of a domestic nature 
is in the Dacca District, although but- 
tons are manufactured on a smaller 
scale in other places, such as Calcutta 
and Berhampur Court. 

In the Champaran District of Bihar 
a button factory was e.stablished in the 
year 1905. 

The fishery for pearl mussels is a very 
ancient one in this Province. Up to a 
few years ago the shells were all burnt 
and made into lime, the pearls of course 
being used by the women folk for 


personal adornment. Amongst the 
wealthier clas.ses the smaller pearls were 
and still are i)owderc(l and used as 
chnaa along with betel nut. and tobacco. 

History of button-making in 
Bengal 

Although these fisheries have been 
in existence for aich a long time, the 
utilisation of the shell for making pearl- 
buttons is of quite recent origin, and is 
due in large mi‘asure to the initiative 
of a certain Bahu .Shy.ima Charan This 
gentleman is still alive, and when 
asked to tell his story, stated that 
he started life as a profe.ssional 
ch)wn in a Jatf^a or theatrical party 
On one ru'casion the party performed 
at Comilla. Here he found some vt;ry 
large shells. He purcha.sed a number 
for 6 pies (d). He knew that shirt- 
buttons were manufactured el.sewhere 
from shells, and he thought that the 
shells he obtained at Comilla could be 
used for the purpose. Having no other 
instrument, lie used an ordinary Jao 
to cut the shells into small roughly 
circular pieces. The irregular edges 
were ground off with a muller (.stone 
roller). An ordinary nickel or copper 
coin was em|)loycd for marking out 
circular pieces of the shell. The holes 
weie made by means of a needle made 
fast into a wooden handle. The shells 
being clean and almost white in colour, 
required no polishing. He kept the 
buttons he had made and prepared more 
from time to time. One day the jatra 
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party went to perforin at the palace of 
the Raja of Jaydebpur. When the Raja 
saw the buttons, he purchased them for 
Ks. 1-4. Thus by working in liis leisure 
hours, and with raw materials which 
only cost 6 pies, Habu Shyma Charaii 
found that he could earn Rs. 1-4. in a 
short time. He then started work in 
earnest and accordingly gave up his 
profession as a clown for which he only 
earned Rs. 10 per men.sem. This hap- 
pened 35 years ago He was henceforth 
able to earn a good living by manufac* 
turing buttons. At the height of the 
Sivadeshi movement, his income from 
the sale of the buttons was very consi- 
derable. At that time he was working 
at Dacca, at which place other men, 
with more capital than he had, joined 
him and started a “factory.” A large 
number of men from Rarpara and other 
villages in the district of Dacca also 
came and worked in the factory and 
thus learned the work. The.se workmen 
eventually .spread all over Bengal, and 
as all castes are allowed to engage in 
button-making, the practice soon became 
widespread. 

History of Button making in 
Tirhoot 

The Tirhoot Button Factory origina- 
ted in a somewhat similar manner. 
The present Superintendent states that 
on the Dasahra day in the year 1905 
when they were going to bathe in the 
Gandak river they found a few thick 
mother-of-pearls lying here and there. 


The brilliancy of these pearls naturally 
attracted their attention and they took 
them home with a view to see if 
they could be cut and shaped into 
buttons which they knew were made 
of the same material. As soon as they 
reached home, they broke them into 
pieces with a piece of stone, and having 
rubbed them on a grinding stone, made 
them round, but finding difficulty in 
boring them, the help of a blacksmith 
was at once sought and with his aid the 
difficulty was soon overcome. They 
prepared some 64 buttons that morning 
and utilised them in their clothe.s. 
though they were in an unfinished 
condition. As a result of this incident 
a company was f>rmed, and machinery 
was imported. 

Extent of Industry in E. B. 

In Fasten! Bengal about 1500 to 2000 
persons are employed in actually manu- 
facturing buttons. We have been unable 
to ascertain the actual numbers of 
buttons manufactured per annum, or 
their value, but that the industry is an 
extensive one is indicated by the fact 
that the value of the pearls obtained 
from the mussels fished, averages about 
30,000/- per annum. It is estimated 
that during each week, not less than 
1,000 men bring buttons for sale to the 
principal markets of Eastern Bengal 
and that each man realises from 
Rs. 2/- to 3/-. On this basis it would 
appear that the sale of buttons from 
the villages in the Dacca District a|onc 
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represents about one lakh of rupees per 
annum. 

Button making is carried on princi> 
pally by the women folk. The instru- 
ments used are of the simplest kind 
and comprise a pair of cutting pliers, 
an ordinary file, a grindstone in a 
wooden trough fitted with a handle, a 
small box which serves as a table, and 
a few hand drills. The buttons are 
cleaned in kerosine oil and polished 
with nitric acid. 

In Behar:— 

As we have already seen, there is a 
modern button factory at Tirhut. 
About 40 men are employed in tlie 
factory. Of these 25 men have been 
specially trained and are permanently 
retained. The remaining 15 are en- 
gaged collecting shell, preparing cop- 
,per attachments for links and buttons, 
repairing machinery, and fixing the studs 
and buttons to cardboard, ready fur 
the market. Occasionally the factory 
is obliged to close, on account of the 
scarcity of shells. About 60,000 but- 
tons are prepared per month, but 
during the current year an endeavour 
is being made to produce 3,500 buttons 
daily. Experiments are also being 
made by them to obtain shell from 
Bombay. The cost, however, consider- 
ably increases the price of the finished 
articles. As an experiment, buttons arc 
also being made from the carapace of 
mud- turtles. 

Buttons made in this Presidency and 


in Bihar are available in the Calcutta 
markets. The buttons in general are 
slightly inferior to those imported from 
Japan, England and Austria, because 
the local shells are not so massive as 
those available elsewhere. In addition 
to buttons, various kinds of ornaments, 
nose-pen lants and watch-chains are 
manufactured from shells in the suburbs 
of Dacca town. 

Shells used : - 

The shells principally used in the 
manufactures of buttons and ornaments 
in Bengal and Bihar belong to two 
genera, viz , Parryasin and LamcUidcns 
(family Unionidae). The various species 
of the genus Lamellidcns have shells 
which usually are not very massive. 
Members of the genus Parreysm have 
shells more rounded in appearance and 
more massive than is the case in the 
genus Lamellidens. 

Methods of fishing 

The method of obtaining the shells 
is simple. In shallow water the fisher- 
men merely stand in the water, and 
submerging their heads, pick up the 
shells. In deeper water the area to be 
fished is marked by a smooth upright 
bamboo which is firmly fixed in the 
mud. The fisherman has a bag round 
his waist and slides down the bamboo to 
the bottom. 

The people who actually fish mussels 
in Eastern Bengal, and whose forefathers 
were similarly engaged in years gone by, 
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arc a certain class of wandering Muham- 
incdans who appear to have no home 
except on their boats. When not 
engaged in fishing for mussels, /. from 
June to January, it is amusing to note 
that they all engage in selling — articles 
of stationery. 

Expansion of the industry 

Our 'eiKjniries into the manufacture 
of buttons have made it clear that 
the local industry reached its zenith 
during the height of the Swadeshi 
movement and that since then, it has 
steadily b\it persistently declined. The 
cause has undoubtedly be .11 scarcity of 
shell. So far as mussels are concerned 
(and the same is true of fish), the 
resources of nature are evidently not 
inexhaustible. The expansion of the 
industry in future years will undoubted- 
ly depenrl on a sufficient supply of 
suitable shell being available. The 
difficulties in bringing about this very 
desirable result will be obvious if we 
consider for a few moments the breeding 
habits of the adult mussels, and the life 
history of the young. 

The various species of fresh -water 
mussels in Bengal are included in the 
family Unionidm, all the members of 
which carry their young in their gills 
during a part of the embryonic develop- 
ment. The female mussels lay eggs 
which piss into the superbranchial 
chambers when they are fertilized by the 
milt from the male which is washed in 
by currents. 


The superbranchial chamber referred 
to, acts as a marsupium and various 
modifications take place in the different 
genera of Unionidae. In .some cases, 
the outer gill of the parent mussel is 
utilised for storing the larvae which are 
known as Glochidia. In other cases 
the larvm only occur in portions of the 
outer giir whilst in still other cases 
all the four gills are utilised as brood 
chambers. In some genera, the Glochi- 
dia or larvje are discharged into the 
water immediately they are developed, 
whilst in other genera they remain in 
the marsupium for months. 

Two types of Glochidia are known 
amongst the Unionidie, One kind 
possesses stout hooks on the ventral 
margin of the valves ; the other is 
entirely devoid of hooks, but is 
glutinous. 

The Glochidia, when liberated from the 
marsupium of the mussel, attach them- 
selves to certain fishes. If the Glochi- 
dium is of the hooked type, it attaches 
to the outside of the fish and is usually 
found on the margin of the fins, etc. 
When tile larva.! do not possess hooks, 
they are usually found in clusters 
amongst the gill filaments of the fish. If 
the larva; fail to attach themselves to a 
fish, they die. In Bengal, we do not 
know as yet whether the larvie possess 
hooks or not. Neither do we know to 
which species of fish they attach. 
We have, however, found Glochidia on 
the fins of Ophiocephalus marulius^ (SAl). 
But it will be obvious that with such 
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a close connection between fish available 
at any particular place is likely to 
directly affect the supply of mussels. 

It will further be clear that no im- 
provement in the mussel fisheries will 
be possible until the details of the 
life-histories.of the various species of 
fresh water mussels in Benj^al have been 
thoroughly investigated. When once 
this work has been done, it should be 
possible to undertake the cultivation 
of mussels on a scale sufficiently large 
to meet the demands of local button 
manufacturers 

We have already called attention to 
the fact that besides providing the raw 
material for lime, buttons, and orna- 
ments, mussels also produce pearls. 
The manner in which pearls are pro- 
duced, and the nature of their origin are 
matters which have not been exten- 
sively investigated up to the present. 
Working with the Knglish marine 
mu.ssel which also produces pearls, !)r. 
Jameson has shewn that pearls are 
formed round the larvie of parasitic 
Trematodes (or flukes). 'Fhe life-history 
of the parasite is, however, a little un- 
certain. It seems probable that the 
younger stages occur in the cockle 
(cardiOm edule), and that the adult 
worm lives in the Scoter Duck. The 
most important pearl-fisheries belong to 
the Government of Ceylon and arc 
situated off the north-west coast of that 
Island. The so-called pearl-oyster is, 
in reality, more nearly allied to the 
mussel family. The pearls produced 


are the finest obtainable. The earliest 
beliefs regarding the origin of pearls 
arc as interesting as they are poetic* 

The pearl oy.stcrs were supposed to 
come to the surface of the water at 
djiybieak in order to take the fresh 
morning air. As the oysters opened 
their valves, drops of dew fell upon 
them, and these rccrystallised into 
pearls. Other writers believed that 
pearls were the tears of Nereiils. Later 
writers however born in a more practical 
age, despised the poetical explanations 
and referred the formation of pearls to 
irritant foreign bodies such as grains of 
sand, abortive ova and the like. Only 
within very recent years has the nature 
of pearl-formation been investigated in 
a .scientific manner. I trust 1 may be 
pardoned for summarising the work 
which has been done on pearl formation 
in the Ceylon Pearl Oyster, because the 
formation will help us to a better 
understanding of what probably takes 
place in the Bengal mussels. 

Pearls may be divided into two 
classes. First seed pearls. These are 
always small and irregularly shaped. 
They invariably occur in the muscles 
of the animal and appear to be caused 
by the sheer or chafing of muscles 
working in different planes. The second 
class are known as orient or cyst pearls. 
It has long been known that, in the 
tissues of the Ceylon Pearl-Oy.ster 
numbers of minute rounded larval pan- 
sites occurred. These have been deter- 
mined as young Cestodes or Tapeworms. 
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The presence of these parasites led to 
the sujj^estion that in all probability 
they were in some way connected with 
|)earl formation. Investigations which 
have been conducted on this question 
during the last ten years practically 
proves that such is the case. It appears 
that, when for some unexplained reason, 
one of these parasites dies in the flesh 
of the oyster, local irritation is set up. 
As a result, certain of those cells which 
are normallv concerned in secreting the 
pearly inside of the shell, wander in 
and surround the dead parasite. The 
pearl is layed rouiul in laid like the 
layers of an onion. The oyster may 
contain a large number of parasites but 
it will be noted that, apparently, pearls 
are only formed round dead parasitic 
larvae. A pearl is therefore in reality 
a sarcophagus. 

The Ceylon oyster lives for about 
6 or 7 years. It is obvious that if a 
a pearl formation commences to form 
when the oyster is young it will have 
attained a considerable si/e before the 
oyster is old. Conversely if pearl 
formation commences late, the pearls 
even from an old oyster, may only be 
small. 

It will be evident, I think, that if all 
the larvae parasites in the oyster could 
be killed when the oyster was young, 
the [learl yield would not only be 
increased enormously, but the pearls 
obtained would be of large size. Un- 
fortunately, even where the life history 
of the parasite is fairly well known it 


has been found impossible to utilse 
the information for the purpose of 
directly increasing the pearl yield. In 
Japan and other countries marketable 
pearls are obtained at the present tinje 
by artiflcially introducing foreign objects 
into the oyster. These become covered 
with nacre, and in due course find their 
way to the market. 

Turning now to the Bengal fresh- 
water pearl- mussel we may note that 
at present we have no information as 
to whether the Bengal mussels are 
prolific pearl -bearers or not. More- 
over. the pearl-inducing parasite has 
never \ et been sought for. It is there- 
fore unlikely that any improvement in 
the pearl yield will be possible until 
we have studied, in great detail, the 
habits of the mussel, and determined 
the factors which favour pearl produc- 
tion. It is certain, however, that a 
general improvement of the mussel 
fisheries will have the effect of increas- 
ing the number, and improving the 
quality of. the pearls produced. 

Our time however is nearly exhausted, 
and in conclusion, I must attempt to 
summarise, as briefly as possible, the 
outstanding features of another local 
industry which, from every point of 
view, should be of absorbing interest 
lo the educated people of this Province. 

I refer to the Chank-bangla industry, 
concerning which a most excellent 
account has recently been written by 
Mr. James Hornell, F. L. S., of tbe 
Madras fisheries Department (Bulletin 
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No. 7 Fishery Department, Madras, 
1914, Rs. 2/-). The art of manufactur- 
ing bangles and other ornaments 
from the conch shell is a very ancient 
craft which at one time was almost 
universally practised throughout India. 
At the present day it is restricted 
almost entirely to Bengal, the principal 
centres being Dacca, Pabna, Dinajpur. 
Rungpur, Chittagong, Jessore, Khulna, 
Mymensingh, and Bankura. The shells 
are obtained from the sea, and the 
principal chank fishtries arc situated^ 
off the Tinnevelly, Ramnad and Ceylon* 
coasts. Conch shells are also available 
in quantity near Kathiawar, and off the 
Carnatic Travancore coasts. U |) to the 
present, no chank shells have been 
recorded in the Bay of Bengal north of 
the Godavery river, but at the same 
time it must be remembered that they 
have not been carefully looked for off 
the coasts of Bengal and Orisssa. 

Imports. 

It thus happens that all the chank 
shells used in this Province are imported 
from Ceylon and Southern India. In 
the year 1910, shell to the value of 
Rs. 2,38,877, representing about 2 laks 
of shells, were imported into Calcutta, 

The bangles and other ornaments 
manufactured from these shells were 
worth over 15 lahhs of rupees /. e. about 
1,00,000 £. 

From Calcutta, the shells are distri- 
buted to the bangle-making centres 
previously noticed, 


Description of method of cutting 
chanks. 

In Dacca the industry falls into two 
categories ; first there are workmen who 
simply prepare sections of the shell. 
These sections may either be wrought 
into the finished product in Dacca itself, 
or else exported to other places in 
Bengal, where the trade is limited 
entirely to the ornamentation of sections 
already cut. The work is done in the 
house. In order to cut sections, a 
portion of the lip of the shell is first cut 
off. Then the columella (or central 
portion of the shell) is removed in order 
to .save unnecessary sawing. After this 
process the shell is ready for carving 
into suitable raw pieces. Hornell, who 
has carchilly studied the actual manu- 
facturing processes states that the 
sawyer, sits on the earthen floor tightly 
wedged between two short stakes of 
unequal length driven into the ground, 
Against the longer, measuring some 
15 inches above the ground the 
worker’s back is supported, while 
against the shorter, which is only 4 to 
5 inches high, his toes are pre.ssed. 
The space between the two stakes 
measures no more than 18 inches, hence 
the workman, although he sits with his 
knees widely apart is very tightly 
jammed between the rest.s. This is 
found essential as it is neces.sary that 
his limbs should be rigid during his 
work, since his feet have to function as 
a vice during the sawing of the sections, 
the shell to be cut being placed between 
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the right heel and the toes of the left 
foot. 

After the columella and the lip of the 
shell are removed, a disc of hard wood 
is placed over the mouth aperture of the 
shell to provide a firm purchase for the 
foot pressed against this side of the 
shell. The worker is now ready to begin 
sawing the shell into sections. For this 
purpose he is provided with a heavy 
hand-saw of great apparent clumsiness. 
The iron blade is of a deep crescentic 
form ending in an attenuate horn at 
each end. It is made of a stout forged 
iron plate, 2 mm. thick except for a 
distance of one inch from the cutting 
edge where it is worked down to a 
thickness of o. 6 inm. A saw of this 
description costs Rs. 12 /-, each work* 
man providing his own. After sharpen- 
ing, a new saw is adorned on each side 
of the blade with a number of red spots 
as auspicious marks. 

In beginning work, the shell is placed 
somewhat obliquely between the feet, 
the apex directed to the right, and away 
from the worker, who places his left 
hand on one twine-covered tang of the 
saw and the other on the horn of 
the bhade at the opposite extremity. 
Balancing the saw carefully in his hands, 
and at right angles to his body he 
applies the edge to the shell and begins 
a vigorous to and for movement of the 
saw from side to side, the course of the 
hands being through a short arc of a 
circle at each swing. Several times he 
pauses momentarily to adjust the shell 


anew as the work progresses. On an 
average it takes minutes to saw 
once through a shell. The number of 
working sections given by a single shell 
is determined according to the shape 
and size of the shell, and the thickness 
of the sections desired. For the narrow 
churi bangle.s as many as ten sections 
may be obtained from a good-sized 
shell, but for the broad bala bangle 
three are a good average. If five 
sections are cut from a shell, the shell 
has to be .sawn through six times, so we 
must count five minutes as the minimum 
time required to cut off a working 
section. To this must be added the 
time occupied in re-sharpening the saw, 
a frequent requirement, owing to the 
great hardness of the shell. 

In Dacca, a .skilled cutter is paid at 
the rate of Rs. lO/- to R.s. 12/ per 100 
shells sawn up, but for this remunera- 
tion he has to prepare the shells for 
cutting, a slow and tedious operation, 
and has to provide his own tools. One 
hundred working sections per day is the 
limit of production per man working 
upon shells previously prepared ready 
for sawing. In practice it is usually 
considerably le.ss owing to various 
tlelays, normal as well as unLrreseen — 
the repeated sharpening required by 
the saw, a badly prepared shell, a cut 
heel due to a slip of the saw, and often 
enough, a touch of fever. Shell cutting 
calls for the possession of a highly 
trained eye, perfect steadiness of hand 
and arm, and an ironlike capacity 
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to sit for long periods in a position 
of great discomfort. Unless in a perfect 
condition of bodily fitness such work is 
an impossibility. During apprentice- 
ship few men can endure the strain 
sufficiently long to accustom their body 
to the habit of the strained position, 
the constant and monotonous attention 
required by the saw and the extreme 
fatigue of the occupation. As a conse- 
quence, the sawing of working sections 
is limited to a few centres and a good 
cutter is a valuable asset to his 
employer. 

Hitherto the Dacca and other shell 
cutters have employed no machine 
saws. They believe that no marhinery 
is capable of cutting the shells with- 
out damage, basing their belief 
on the results of an experiment with 
some form of machine-saw, tried some 
years ago. The cutters allege that the 
impact of the saw upon the shell 
caused innumerable small fractures 
which rendered bracelets made from the 
sections thus cut, fragile and liable to 
break much more readily than when the 
sections were cut by means of the 
hand-saw". 

After the sections are cut, the inner 
and outer surfaces are made smooth, 
patterns are carved, and the bangles 
polished. In Bengal it is the custom 
amongst Hindu brides to wear two red 
coloured bangles ; at the wedding cere- 
mony the chank is blown and blessings 
are showered on the happy couple in 
the following words : — 


Ganga Jale Samudrer Shanke 
Bar Kone chira shukhe thake. 

Ganga ka pani Samunder ka Sank 
Bor Konna ko jag jag Anand 
AccordiiiLjIy there exists a considerable 
trade in lacquered bangles. The lac 
used, is common shellac ; this is coloured 
red by mixing with a suitable quantity 
of “Hingol” cinnabar. 

It is impossible for me to convey to 
you any adequate idea of the part play- 
ed by the conch shell in the social and 
religious life of the people of this 
Province. Although this subject is 
hardly within the scope of this lecture, 
1 cannot pass it by unnoticed. 

Specimens of chank shells are to be 
found in every temple and they are 
used as an instrument of invocation to 
invite the attention of the (jods to the 
ceremonies performed. It is also used 
in domestic worship amongst the 
Brahmins and by most Hindus of this 
and other l^rovinces. By removing the 
ap>e.x of the shell, it can be converted 
into a kind of trumpet, and as such is 
utilised as a call to religious ceremonie.s. 

The native plantation owners in 
Southern India, and even in Ceylon, 
summon their coolies to work by a call 
on the chank shell. 

In Bengal, Risley states that “the 
Ramavat sect of Vaishiiavas pay parti- 
cular attention to the call of the chank. 
By them, all forms of worship, except 
the unceasing repetition of the name 
Rama or Hari arc deemed useless, but 
in every akhara or monastery of the 
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sect, an idol is tended at regular hours 
to the sound of chank shells and gongs, 
while offerings of flowers and fruit are 
presented by the laity.” 

Left handed or sinistra! chanks are 
especially valuable and frequently sell 
at Rs 75 each. 

In other parts of India chank shells 
from an integral part of the inendicant*s 
paraphernalia ; they are in evidence at 
the dedication of houses and temples, 
at the initiation of the harvest, and at 
marriage and death ceremonies. In 
southern India they are believed to 
ward off* the “evil eye,” and it is 
common to .see bullocks with a chank 
tied on their foreheads. Similarly in 
Madras city, Hornell states that cow 
buffalos, when in milk, have a shell hung 
by a chain or cord round the neck, to 
prevent her from being “ overlooked ” 
and her milk thereby being dried up 
prematurely. It is of great interest to 
observe that chank shells are ordinarily 
used in Southern India as feeding 
spouts when wearing infants. 

Up to about 50 years ago chank 
shells were used as currency amongst 
the hill tribes of Assam. 

In medicine, the chank finds an 
extensive use throughout India. Water 
which has been in contact with a chank 
cures blotches, pimples and warts. A 
chank amulet is regarded as an adequate 
protection against rickets. Chank 
powder i.s good for asthma, coughs, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, consumption and 
ominous shooting pains in the side,” 


Risley states that the Dacca workers 
frequently find remnants of animals 
in the apex of the shells they receive. 
These are extracted and sold to native 
physicians as a medicine for enlarge* 
ment of the spleen. 

T. Southwell. 


THE DACCA MUSEUM IN THE 
NIMTALI EOTHI OB THE 
NAWAB BABEE. 


In 1765 the East India Company 
acquired the Dewani of Bengal from the 
Emperor Shah Alam. That very year 
Lieutenant Swinton, still remembered 
here as Sooltin Sahib, on behalf of the 
Company, came to Dacca and took over 
charge of the Dewani from the then 
Naib Na/im (Naib«> Lieutenant and 
Nazim — Governor) Nawab Jasarat Khan. 
Khan. 

To each Province or Subah the 
Mughal Government appointed two 
heads of administration, the Nazim and 
the Dewan. The Nazim was the Vice- 
roy of the Province ; he was the execu- 
tive and Military head of the Province 
and administered Criminal Justice. 
Under the Nazim there was a chain of 
subordinate officials called Naib Nazims, 
Sarlashkars, P'aiijdars, Kotwals, Thana- 
dars &c,. Under the Dewan, on the 
Judicial side were Kazi-ul-Kuzzat, Kazis, 
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Muftis, Miradals, Sadri Sudurs and 
Sadrs ; and on the revenue side were 
Naib Dewan, Amils, Shiqudars,* Kar- 
kuns. Kaiiuiigos, and Patwaris. 

In 1717 Miirshid Kiili Khan, the then 
Dewan of Bengal and the founder of 
M ur^hidabad was appointed to perform 
the dual functions of Nazim and Dewan. 
Henceforth he and his successors and 
their Natbs did both the Foujdari and 
Devvani. 

Nawab Jasarat Khan on making over 
charge of the Dewani to IJeutenant 
Swinton vacated the palace in the fort 
and went to live at the Bara Katra, till 
the Nimtali Kothi, which was to be the 
future home of himself and his success- 
ors, could be got ready for him. 

At Nimtali the Naib Nazim had an 
extensive garden. Here buildings were 
hastily built to accommodate him and 
his family, and here he and his five 
successors lived in semi-gubernatorial 
style till 1843 when the last Naib Nazim, 
Ghaziuddin Haider, known as the 

Pagla Nawab” dying childless, the 
East India Company’s Government 
took..t)osse.ssion of the buildings. They 
were sold by auction the following year 
and were mostly pulled down by the 
purchasers. The only build ing.s left 
standing were the Baradatt^ an oblong 
building with three open doorways on 
each side and the western gateway. 


These had been purchased by Maulvi 
Muinuddin, better known as Maulvi 
Panir because of his doing business in 
cheese. He subsequently sold the 
former to the late Bebii Gopikishan Sen, 
and the latter with the adjoining lands 
to some Brahmo gentlemen who named 
the quarter “ Bidhan Palli.” 

Towards the clo.se of the last century 
Gopi Babu having removed to Wari, 
sold the Ihiradari to the late Babu 
Ruplal Das from whom it was subse- 
quently acquired by Government. At 
the .same lime the gateway and the 
adjoining lands were acquired from the 
Brahmo gentlemen owning them. 

In 1912 the Education Department 
wanted to pull down the Baradari and 
the gateway. The writer of this note 
is grateful to Mr. Nathan that on his 
representation that gentleman spared 
them and agreed to u.se them for the 
University Museum. 

To the personal interest taken in the 
buildings by His Excellency Lord 
Carmichael, we are indebted for their 
early repairs and their being made over 
to the Dacca Museum Committee. 

Syei) Aulah Hasan. 
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‘NEUTRAL’ 

By Klla VVhkklkr Wilcox 


That pale word, “Neutral,’* sits becomingly 
On lips of weaklings. But the men whose brains 
h'ind fuel in their blood, the men whose minds 
Hold .sympathetic converse with their hearts, 
Such men are never neutral. That word stands 
(Jnsexed and impotent in Realms of speech. 
When mighty problems face a startled world 
No virile man is neutral. Right or wrong. 

His thoughts go forth, assertive, unafraid 
To stand by his convictions, and to do 
Their part in shaping issues to an end. 

Silence may guard the door of useleas words, 

.\t dictate of Discretion •, but to stand 
Without opinions in a world which needs 
Constructive thinking, is a coward’s part. 


SIR BABiNDRA NATH TAGORE. 

An AinM<fc:ciATiON. 

1 shall not soon forget my first 
acquaintance with Rabindranath Tagore 
at the Hermitage at Bolpur. We were 
a band of pilgrims going to visit the 
Sanliniketan, the retreat where for many 
years the poet’s father, Maharshi 
Debend ranath Tagore spent days and 
nights in prayers and holy meditations 

* \ paper read before a meeting at the 
Regent's Park Hall, Dacca. 


and where still the aroma of a saintly 
life hangs over tree aud flower. The 
Maharshi greatly cherished this sacred 
Hermitage associated with his illumi- 
nation and was much pleased to see 
people resorting to it to find what all 
the world seeks — peace. Before start- 
ing on our journey we went to receive 
the blessing of the venerable patriarch 
He spoke to us of his own earlier days 
of seeking and of the eternity which he 
soon hoped to enter. So we left him. 
The poet himself was then living at 
Bolepur. When we reached the place 
he received us with a hospitable smile. 
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That first impression of him comes vividly 
back to me— tall, fair, his head haloed 
round with bright clustering locks, clad 
in spotless white but with severe simpli- 
city. The light of a smile came and 
went over his lips which could not 
conceal the touch of pride and reserve 
which only melted away into a mystic 
tenderness when he spoke on some 
favourite topic and his voice fell on our 
ears like a strain of sweetest melody. 
In those younger days he was my 
ideal of a poet. .And even now, when 
I think of it, he was just what one 
would fancy a lyric poet to be. He who 
would write great poetry, says Milton, 
should himself be a true poem. Rabin- 
dranath gave me the idea of can c.^quisite 
golden harp throbbing and pulsating 
with the least touch of emotion. All 
sights and sounds, every object of sense 
appealed to him and seemed to start 
tremors on the sensitive chords. T.ike 
the fabled Aeolian harp the very winds 
seemed to play with invisible fingers 
on its .strings. 

But it is one thing to feel the charm 
of a poet’s personality and of his work ; 
it is another thing to estimate the value 
of his writings. It is difficult, it is not 
right, to do this in the case of a living 
poet and especially of one whose fount 
of inspiration is still running. We 
stand too near him. We are too much 
under his spell. In order to see him 
truly it is necessary to look at him from 
a position of detachment. It is neces- 
sary to wait till the perspective of time 


has corrected all errors of judgment. 
When we are considering a great poet 
of our own race and country, a poet 
of such charm, a poet whom we have 
seen and known, personal prcvlilections 
cannot but sway us. 

Two things, however, have helped 
us much in the understanding of 
Rabindranath’s work. The first is his 
recognition in Europe. His election 
to the Nobel prize has opened our eyes 
to his greatness among world-poets. 
Foreigners are not in the same position 
as we are for estimating the value of 
his work. They have not been daz.:rled 
by his personality. They do not see 
him through the magnifying mist of 
happy memories. They arc not biased 
by personal likes and dislikes. They 
are among us but not of us. They see 
him from the vantage ground of their 
own country’s poetry and from a 
position of detachment. It is not easy 
for them to give him the poetic laurel 
in preference to their own poet.s. 
Therefore the poet’s recognition in 
Europe has been a revelation to us all. 
It is a case of ourselves as others see 
us. And truly such appreciation is 
good for the poet and good for the 
poet’s countrymen. It is good for 
Europe also that recognised him. 
Generous appreciation like the quality of 
mercy is twice bic.ssed. ‘It blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes.” Yet it is 
very little of Rabindranaths’ work that 
Europe has seen — and that little only 
in translation. The translation, no 
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doubt is unique and the translation in 
itself is interpretation also. But the 
ICn^lish rendering has missed the 
rhythm, the assonance, the lilt of the 
original Nor can it reproduce the far- 
off echoes of the poetry of Kalidas or 
Jayadev or Vidyapati which haunt the 
chambers of memory as we read the 
poet’s work. Nor has the poet tran- 
slated what might be called his most 
characteristic work. Sitll the gain of 
such world -recognition is great. 

Another thing has helped us. It is 
the charming autobiography that the 
poet has recently published. It pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the poet’s boy- 
hood and early youth. We see him in 
his surroundings. In the literature of the 
world it is doubtful if there be another 
autobiography of a poet like thi.s. It is 
full of the most delightful self-criticism — 
of genial laughter turned by the poet 
upon himself. In it the poet takes us into 
his confidence, tells us how a particular 
poem was created or how a happy line 
came or how the morning liglu or the 
scented evening darkness, or the enchant- 
ments of the moon-lit river entered into 
the writing of a poem. The reminis- 
cences of boyhood are ver)- fascinating. 
Let us take a page almost at random. 
“When we were boys”, says lie, “there 
was very little luxury about us. We 
were left in charge of servants. In order 
to simplify their duties they stopped our 
going about altogether. But, hard res- 
triction as that might be, their neglect 
of us was itself a great freedom and that 


freedom our minds enjoyed. The 
tyranny of being fed and dressed and 
looked after did not cramp us from 
every side. There was no luxury in our 
meals. Our .stock of clothes was scanty. 
Never, on any account, did we wear 
stockings before we had turned ten. 
In winter one cotton jacket over another 
was enough. We did not curse our 
fate for that. Only when the tailor 
Nayamat Khalifa omitted to sew the 
the pockets on to our coats we felt hurt— 
for there never was born a boy even in 
a humble household who had not some 
property, movable or immovable, to put 
into his pocket. I had a pair of slippers 
but not under my feet. At every step 
as 1 went along I threw them forward. 
We had a .servant called Syam. He 
would select a spot in the room and he 
drew a circle round me with chalk. 
Then he lifted his warning finger and 
told me gravely that there was danger 
in crossing the line. And so he left me ; 
1 had read what had happened to Sita 
for going out of her fixed bounds ; so I 
could not scorn the warning sceptically. 

Just beneath the windows there was 
a tank with masonry steps. To the 
east of thi.s, close to the wall wa.s a 
great banyan tree ; to the south a row of 
cocoanut palms. A prison-::- in the 
magic circle, I spent the whole day look- 
ing at the tank through the open blinds 
— as if poring over a picture. I saw 
the neighbours coming one by one for 
their bath. I knew when each one was 
due. 1 knew also the particular way of 
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each man's bathing. One would stop 
his ears with his fingers and take a 
succession of dips ; another would not 
dip his head at all but pour water on it 
with his towel ; a third, to avoid the 
impurities on the surface would just put 
away the waters with both hands and 
then take a sudden dip ; another would 
stand on the steps and take the waters 
with a loud and sudden plunge and 
surrender himself. When all went away 
the shade of the great banian tree took 
possession of my mind. Round the trunk 
many shafts had descended creating a 
dark complexity. There, in the witchery 
of that gloom, in that dim corner of the 
universe it seemed as if all natural laws 
had been suspended, as if a hit of fairy 
land had by chance remained imprison- 
ed, overlooked by God, there in the heart 
of the garish daylight.” 

We have here that sense of mystery, 
that renascence of wonder which are the 
essence of romantic poetry and which 
we find again in so many poems of 
Rabindranath. It almost recalls Words- 
worth's famous poem about the Yew 
trees. 

Take this humorous description of 
his earliest poetic efforts ; 

“I was not more than seven or eight 
years old at the time. My nephew 
Jyotiprakash was a good bit older. He 
had then gone into Engli.sh books and 
used to repeat Hamlet’s solioquy with 
great enthusiasm.' I cannot say why he 
took it into his head to make a child 
like nfie write poetry. One day he took 


me to his room and said “y(»u must 
write poetry ” and explained to me the 
construction of the simple /uyur line 
of fourteen letters. Hitherto 1 had seen 
poetry in printed books only — without 
a blotch, without any sign of effort or of 
human weakness. I dared not dream 
that such a thing could be produced by 
any effort of mine, (^ne day a thief had 
been caught in our house. In much fear 
but with irrepressible curiosity I went 
to see the captive. Ihit found he was 
just like other men ; .so that when the 
porter was beating him I felt pity. A 
similar disillusion was my first experi- 
ence in writing poetry. When 1 found 
that by . fitting together a number of 
word.s with my own hands I had made 
verse that mystery that hedged the glory 
of poetic creation was dispelled. Now, as 
a grown up man I see that it is hard for 
poetry also to have to bear the lash ; 
often I feel pity but it is impossible to 
save her from the blows. The palms 
itch. Even a thief’s back was never so 
belaboured with so many sticks of so 
many men. 

The awe once gone, there was no 
holding me back. I had procured from 
one of our men a book of blue paper 
With my own hands I drew in it 
uneven lines in pencil and in big boyish 
script started writing poetry. 

As a young deer when the horns are 
just coming out, goes goring with his 
head everywhere — so I went about in 
the restlessne.ss of first poetic eruption. 
Particularly my elder brother feeling 
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proud of my cflTorts made life unbearable 
ill his enthusiasm for collecting audience. 
My Poetic Works had not bulked large 
yet. All my writings could go easily 
into my pockets. I was writer, printer, 
publisher. Only in advertising my elder 
brother helped me". 

In this autobiography we see the 
home influences which shaped his 
thought and flustered his poetic spirit, 
it was a great joint home with a great 
concourse of people. It was in many 
ways a most remarkable home. There 
was wealth and the ease, freedom from 
care, refinement and leisure which the 
life of a wealthy landholder brings.'^ 
Education, study, culture — all wpre there 
but not to be used as a means of earning 
bread. They were not even obligatory 
for mixing with the society to which 
they belonged, for that society did not 
claim or demand culture. (Culture in the 
case of this family was the natural 
flowing of gifted souls. It was a 
necessity of their nature. It gave the 
Tagore family a rare distinction and 
placed it apart from others of the same 
clas.s. Many of the members of the 
family, both ladies and gentlemen, were 
poets, and some of them cultivated their 
faculty. Literary gift was a common 
possession. Many a monthly Magazine, 
under different names was started by 
them and kept up for longer or shorter 
periods and presented a convenient 
arena for many a youthful literary free- 
lance, or a seed-plot for budding poetic 
genius. Poetry, fiction, rhapsodies, 


comic sketches, philosophy, phrenology, 
rigmarole, charades, art, criticism, tran- 
slations from foreign literature — all these 
came thick and fast from teeming 
brains. Nor was there any one to cry 
halt — for the magazine was owned 
and edited and financed by them. 
Youthful exuberance found free scope. 
Many of the Tagores were gifted with 
pure and beautiful voices, aud music 
vocal and instumentnl was cultivated 
almost all the hours of the day. Noted 
Indian musicians were invited to give 
exhibitions of their art and patronised 
and the airs were noted down to be 
forthwith wedded to noble words and 
became a joy for ever. When a true 
history of Indian music comes to be 
written the services rendered by this 
gifted family will surely fill a most 
importarit chapter. While on the one 
hand the science and technique of music 
were studied, on the other hand the 
moral and spiritual aspect of the great 
Indian airs and tunes, their fitness 
for expressing the various emotions, 
their appeals to the heart were grasped 
and rendered with wonderful charm 
and success. Rabindra Nath’s voice 
was the most divine of all. Those who 
heard his singing when he was young 
can never forget it. So tireless was his 
voice, so rich, so easy and spontaneous, 
so great in its range, so free from man- 
nerisms, so coloured with feeling — 
few have heard the like of it. He some- 
times sang in public drawing great 
crowds. It was a unique experience to 
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see a great poet, singing his own songs 
in his divine voice to a worshipping 
audience, rendering their spirit with the 
truest feeling — and with wonderful 
power. 

In trying to understand the environ- 
ment in the midst of which the l*oct 
grew up we must not forget the influence 
of the head of the family, the venerable 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, sur- 
rounded by an atm<^sphere of awe and 
mysterv, seldom seen in public, often 
living away from Calcutta in liiddcnness 
with God in the Himalayas. The 
Maharshi took Rabindra Nath with 
him once to the Hills. There the b>)\' 
poet wandered at will amidst the it>*emn 
silence and wild grandeur of Nature 
and returned home to find his father 
rapt in holy contemplation. He saw 
him in the early dawn going out with 
slow steps to spread his carpet outside 
and sit in prayer. Afterwards when 
the poet had grown older he made him 
sit down by him and sing his newest 
hymns. It was not for nothing that 
Rabindranath fell under the influence 
of such a father. 

The glamour of wealth, the spell of 
f^ersonal beauty and distinction, the 
ineffable charm of refinement and 
culture, the odour of sanctity of a 
consecrated life — all this made 
Rabindranath's home a most remarkable 
one. 

Of all tlie members of this famil\' 
Rabindranath was preeminently dowered 
with poetic genius. 


I do not know how I can give you 
my impression, generally and briefly, 
of Rabindranath as a poet. 

In the first place we must remember 
that he is a lyric poet — one of the 
foremost lyric poets of the wt)rM to-day. 
He has given expression ade(|ualely 
and with |)erfect melody t«) the various 
feelings that arise in the ilet'p heart of 
the poet as sights and sounds and 
manifi)ld experience of life strike its 
chords. Now it is love, in»w death, now 
awe-struck reverence before tlie lhr»)ne 
of the Infinite. It is now the triumph 
of bop(*, no\v fhe wail of disappointment 
and again it is the strange fulness of 
the heart that comes when the rains 
drop their mystic veil around the poet — 
or it is the wistful yearning that visits 
the soul as the poet sits wrapped by 
the autumn moonlight. As the Greeks 
said long ago, poetry is of three kinds — 
Drama, Kpic, L}'ric. In the Drama 
the Toel is hidden behind his work. 
He cuts out so much of human life as 
he sees it around him and places it 
before you. In h-pic Toetry the 
Poet appears, hut only as narrator. 
His own feelings do not come in — He 
is merged in his. “The Kpic is in the 
past tense." Hut in Lyric poetry the 
poet’s personality is the chief thing. 

1 1 is soul is the harp on which the outer 
world plays its harmonie.s. Like Tenny- 
son Rabindranath was an artist before 
the was a poet. He had, as we have seen, 
begun to write poetry at a very early 
age before he had arrived at any 
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cideqiiate view of life — at what Matthew 
Arnold calls “criticism of lifer.” In 
those early days he was drunk with 
the meloriy <if words, he t‘iyed with 
fine phrases which conjured up fleeting 
vi.sions of loveliness 1 1 is poems were 
wisps of melMfly. Tliey did not mean 
much or, if they did, no one would 
think of their meaning. But the lilt 
of the rhythm, the alliteration, the 
delicate phrasing cafjtured the mind. 
But they knew not of the meaiiin^ of 
life, 'riiis was, however, a defect which 
was soon out-fTrown and ever since his 
thoiiv^ht has become deeper and deeper. 
His lyric poems and sono.s fall int<.» the 
following classes : — (i) Hymns and reli- 
gious lyrics, (2) Lyrics of Nature (3) 
Love lyric's, dealing with various moods of 
love (4) Dramatic monologues (5) Pat- 
ricjtic lyrics (6) l^yrics for children. It 
is by his religi«>us poems that the Poet 
has beccmie krnnvn in luircpe. Their 
mystic vein, their sweet s)'mboliMU, 
familiar in the Kast from time immenm- 
rial have appealed freshly to the 
We.stern mind. Many of the.se poems 
have been beautifull)- rendered by the 
poet himselt into Lii'^lish pro.se and are 
available.' all readers. His hymns 
may be heard in our temples and are 
chanted in our daily prayers. They are 
now regarded as a great spiritual as.set 
of our nation. 

Rabindranath’s nature-lyrics all smack 
of the soil. Bengal is not “stc*rn and 
wild” C!aledonia but it proved “meet 
nurse for a poetic child.” Its great 


rivers swelling proudly in the rains, 
dotted with boats, the boatmen singing 
rude snatches about .some common 
sorrow, loss or gain, about the changeful 
moods of the beloved one or about the 
loves of Krishna and Rad ha, a story as 
old as the world, yet ever new and 
fresh which remain.s as the eternal 
symbol of the .self-forgetful abandon of 
love — the rapture of the mild moonlit 
nights, the mystic rise of the southern 
breeze ; the midday hush when noon 
lies heavy on leaf and flower — all these 
have exc^rci.sed a powerful fascination 
on the |)net’s mind — a fascination as 
great as that cjxercised by the Lake 
countrN* on Wordsworth. Rabi:*;dra 
Nath did not develop any theor)' about 
the immanent spirit of Nature but his 
feeling for Nature is not less real atid 
strong. In some of his poems we have 
that “natural magic”, that intimate 
sense of .Nature’s life which we find in 
Keats’s Ode to Autumn, Take for 
in.stancc this beautiful poem on Evening 
which I have ventured to translate into 
Knglish prose. 

“Desist, speak low my heart, bcDW thy 
head. The day is gone. Evening 
comes — the hour of quiet. Acro.ss the 
darkness in the temple of the universe, 
countless lamps have been lit for the 
holy vespers Listen ! the solemn silence 
<3f infinite space is as the blowing of the 
conch-shell and the tolling of the bell 
in divine worship. Lower thou thy loud 
tone unto the .soft subdued notes of 
evensong. Cease thy complaining— no 
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more of the endless and vain rei*rets 
of desire. Behold, hushed are the 
heavens, the darkening worlds are 
still ; a solemn stillness and awe are 
on land and water. Kveninj:j .stands 
silent with eyes lowered, holding back 
the tears that rise to fill the sky/’ 
Here the very atmosphere of evening, 
its subduing touch, f)ne might almost 
say its character and spirit are deli- 
cately rendered. I may also mention 
the beautiful poem called Prakash 
Revelation of Nature in which he .says 
how nature was living her life never 
suspecting that the Poet’s eyes and 
ears were opeji. “It had been going on 
for thousands of years” .said he, — “yet 
no one spoke. The bee visited the 
madhabi bower, the creeper clung 
round the tree, the .soared up 

to the moonlit sky, the lightning dispor- 
ted herself in the cloud, the river 
flowed down in eager quest of the sea, 
the lotus oped her eyes as soon as the 
snips gaze fell on her ; with the advent 
of the rainy sea.son the thirsty bird 
sang out. But how did the secret c)f 
these affinities in Nature become 
known ? It was the lV)et wIkj had 
secretly seen and heard everything and 
not content with his discovery had 
proclaimed it to the whole world.” 
Hearing this’' says the poet, “the sun 
went down filling the sky with the blu.sh 
of shame. Hearing this the moon stood 
still hidden behind the woods, the lotus 
in the lake shut her eyes and the 
southern breeze whispered to her as he 


passed, that every thing had become 
known. The creeper shivered and 
waved her tendrils fearing what more 
the tell-tale might not repeat. Among 
the jasmine clusters the bee said “Look 
how the mute one unseals his lips when 
he can babble the .secrets of others.” 
Ala.s, says the poet, since then Nature 
has become more cautious in keeping 
her secrets. Rabindranath’s Love-lyrics 
are remarkable for their sweet graceful- 
ness and melody. He has pictured the 
various moods of hu’e. In the Hrtdav 
Jiimnna he speaks of his love as a full- 
flowing river to which he invites his 
bcltwed. Out of the fulness of his love 
he can minister unto all her moods ; four 
moods are there pictiirerl : craving, wist- 
ful musing, joy of union, self-eflacemcnt. 
He begins thu.s — If you will fill your 
pitcher, come, O come, to the fountain 
of my heart. The wild waters will lap 
wee|)ing round the sweetness of thy feet. 
The cloudy day has deepened and ha.s 
shaken out her dark tresse.s on both 
banks of the river. Hark, I know that 
sound, the tinkling of anklets. Who art 
thou coming alone with slow steps } 
If though wilt fill thy pitcher, come, O 
come to the fountain of my heart. 

If you w'ish to sit in self-forgetful 
ness on the banks letting your pitcher 
float, come. Here the grass is green, 
the sky is freshly blue, the woods arc 
fair with opening flowers. Sit here and 
your thoughts with travel far out of 
N’our dark e\’e.s and your careless .scarf 
will trail in the dust. Looking at the 
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blooming bowers fond memories will 
be awakened— if you sit in self forgetful- 
ness on the banks, letting your pitcher 
float" and so he goes on. 

In other poems the various moods of 
love are studied and most charmingly 
rendered. 

Take this poem — almost Browning 
— like in its intensity and dramatic- 
quality. view of it.” 

“What need of words : let be, let it 
be. Can y<»u not understand why 1 
weep ? Words will not make it clear. 
L(»ok, here I- wipe my eyes. Fhey are 
tears merely, not reproach. 

Did I beg for your glance, lor your 
words or smiles or for the drawing near 
or for the caressing touch of ni)* hair? 
Why bring on summer nights the 
dreamy langour of your eyes if when 
the sweet season i.s over— with tired, 
pale eyes you have to seek an e.xcuse 
for going ? Du you remember that day 
when love was young — the bright 
autumn sky, the white film of clouds, 
the sunshine sweet with cooling breezes? 
Looking at me your eyes thrilled with 
the soul within, a bitter sweet intoxica- 
tion was in your glance. No ; you 
know it not : I know. 

Can you recall how in the midst of 
many men when you saw me you were 
drawn to my side whether you knew it 
or not. One day when life was in 
spring you loved. Can I now take your 
pity — a sweet word or two? Thinkest 
thou, Beloved, that it is enough if thou 
give me smiles though love be nut there? 


Can you not see why the fears burst 
from my broken heart ? Words will 
not make it clear. Here, I wipe my 
eyes. They are tears only, not 
reproaches.” 

There is a vigorous touch in his poem 
which recalls to my mind Browning’s 
dramatic monologues. 

I have not left myself time to speak 
of Rabindranath's patriotic poems or 
children’s poems, or other aspects of his 
poetic art. Nor indeed, in any sense, 
have I tried to present his poetic work 
adequatel)'. I have only glanced at one 
or two pha.scs of it. 

I cannot, however, leave off without 
dwelling lor a moment on the last phase 
of the poet’s thought. It is his self- 
consecration, It is this which has given 
unity to all his poetic work and has 
thrown on it. the light of a new meaning. 
His delight is in letting his Creator 
realise Himself, as it were, through him. 
This finds most beautiful expression in 
one of his poems which I give in the 
poet’s own translation. 

“What divine drink wouldst thou 
have, my God, from the overflowing 
cup of my life ? 

My Poet, is it thy delight to see thy 
creation through my eyes and to stand 
at the portals of my ears silently to 
listen to thine own eternal harmony ? 

The world is weavir.g words in my 
mind and thy joy is adding music to 
them. Thou givest thyself to me in 
love and then feele.st thine own entire 
sweetness in me.” 
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To help in this self-roalisati«in of the 
Lord, truly and deeply to surrender 
yourself tO Him, to “lie like a flute on 
His lips’* so that He may fill your life 
with His music and with His h >ly 
breath, is the essence of worship — is the 
true self-consecration. There are infi- 
nite depths in such self-consecration. 

Lalit Mohan Cmattkkjkk. 


GUPTA BRINDABAN IN 
MTMENSINGH. 


A belt of jungly hilly tract runs 
through the District of Mymensingh 
separating Tangail from the Sadar Sub- 
division. It is known as the Madhupur 
Gur and it extends far into the Dacca 
District right up to Joydebpur where it 
is called Hliavval Gur. Tigers, leopards, 
bears, wild boars, monkeys, peacocks, 
deer abound in this tract even now, 
although a considerable portion has been 
cleared and men have erected homesteads 
there. About 6o years ago, wild ele- 
phants used to roam in the Jungles. 
In the Mymensingh portion of the 
tract, there are two District Hoard roads 
running right through it, viz, one near 
Madhupur, another near Dhalapara. The 
trees generally found in the tract arc 
called Gazaria. an inferior kind of Sal. 
There are elevated mounds of earth 


which here and there look like small 
hillocks and it is tudy one place that 
I have seen which possess;is a st‘)ny 
surface. There are various traditions 
about the old settlers of this tract and 
the dense Jungles are said to have been 
the capital of princ(*s, in remote agc.s. 
Traditions are based on the existence 
of numerous tanks and the finding of 
small pieces of in)n which look like the 
relics of ironsmith\ shops. Towards the 
north there is a sacred tank called l^ara- 
tirtha (12 holy places). It is said water 
was brought fnun 12 holy places and 
poured into the tank. Mere men flock 
in large numbers and bathe on the 
Purnima day in Baisakh. Towards the 
south not very far from the Dacca border 
stands the sacred place called Gupta 
Brindaban. Here the god Srikrishna is 
said to have dwelt incognito. A big 
inela takes place here about a week 
before the bathirig day in the Brahma- 
putra river ( />. eighth day of the moon 
in Chaitra), when people come from 
remote places to worship the idol Sri- 
krishna which is kept here. The natural 
scenery of Gupta Brindaban is enchan- 
ting. rhe whole place — about i/i6.square 
mile is a garden of Tarn, Tamal,Haritaki, 
Jayfal, and other trees and the sun*.s rays 
can not pierce their thick foliage. The 
ground below is free from nettles and 
pilgrims walk about in case in the shade 
of the trees. Of all the various kinds of 
trees, the most enchanting are some very 
big Taru trees. The.se resemble the 
Simul to a certain extent but are free 
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from nettles. It is said that while there 
is only one Tarn tree in Brindahan pro- 
per, there are lots nf these trees in 
Gupta Brindaban from which people 
arj'ue that the latter is holier than the 
former. Srikrishna is said to have spe- 
cially liked the Taru tree. Here and 
there the roots and branches of Taru 
trees are pointed out to pilgrims as the 
embodiment of the god Srikrishna, his 
brother Balaram, his consort Radhika 
and the demons he slew, the boats in 
which he rowed over the sacred Jamiina. 
A hollow place in the ground is pointed 
out as the Keshi Ghat— where the god 
Srikrishna slew demons and like 
Brindaban proper the Gupta Brindaban 
has got its Jamuna Fulin i.e. the sacred 
spot on the bank of the Jamuna where 
the god Srikrishna used to make himself 
merry on starry nights with the fair 
damsels (milkmaids) of Brindaban. 


Just in the centre of the place stands 
a hut with the image in Srikrishna in it. 
In front of this hut, pilgrims sing 
religious songs and dance frantically 
to the accompaniment of the beating 
of Kartal under a big Taru tree inter- 
twined with a Tamal tree and it is said 
drops of water fall down from the trees 
at the time on the heads of the dancers 
and singers. There are two trees stand- 
ing side by side in a corner which are 
worshipped by pilgrims as the embodi- 
ment of Jagai and Marl hai— the brothers 
who were originally drunkards anti 
ruffians but later on turned Sadhus under 
the teaching of the apostle Chaitanya. 
The leaves of these trees bear a peculiar 
mark as if of writing with ink and I 
have preserved one leaf with care. 

Ahani Chandra Chatterjea. 
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Atar is called ** the most helpful of tne Amesh 

spentas” His proper titles are '*son of Ahura-Ma* 

2 da and ** most great Yazatas.” p. 78. 

Media (story of the Nations series). 
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(2) There is a Greek word which points farther than 
the lndo-£ranian period. That word is Athrageni, 
the name of a plaht, a creeper, the wood of which 
was used in very ancient times to bring fonh fire by 
friction. 

Medrfi (story of the Nations series) p. 43. 
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(i) Atar, fire (originally the celstial fire — lightning), 
is invaribly spoken of and addressed as “son of 
Ahura- Mazda,” alone of all the Yozatas or “ divine 
beings,” while the sacred waters are invoked in a 
hymn as follows 



cw«ii ^i^wcf « at^t>! c?f<w *itl, ^wi 

fwt 4i f«»i «ifii •!! ?iiB s^ni I f t5i ’^ii, ’^vh,' ^t*t^ « c^m 

%*lfWf« V’l 4» Bf5« 4^1 CWfVwr fllltf I (>) 

*itti «*ifsi’i?f?c»n Bin «*ir»)w w « 

«n?l4 Bf»«i ?iim i ^fttr bie i b'Ci— 

lUfHj Hv9 ^>f(!*uwBtli«fii « 5 »t<(» rjPr^t ^*11 

llw ••! •^*1« 4t 4^ 4tltCf I I BI4It«, o I 

*»ll'f4 C»ltt4J44al ft«< I IttBflUl ^*lf44Cf 4f^ 4«t^ M 4tt« 4^4!, 

4WU «»1Wlf», ^4 4tBt1 C4 »I®»I '?;« 4tW CsHi '9 nfl4 

Wt< 4«mtt(lf«, '8irC*»1W4'5 ; B-4f«. 401 #5 Btfl I 441— 

C44l« 41 rilfB c«44 44 44 «44I1l«tl C»lt®» ^1 tf« C4t4t5, 

•t4W I 41 4(14 444t ^4 4l41t4 4?trB } 4'^tr4 B 41 t4tf4 '?«t*t’»HtW4 »H;s.*IW, 

«1 ^>4^44 44 ¥5 44f¥ ¥144 '^fliVK il¥W 44Il¥tl41 C^^fllBJI Vtt4*f4¥t4> 

¥4f¥ W44 'e»^41«1¥< •!«« I *1414*1’^ I »4 <*1*11^4, »4 4«, > I 

4tl'4It4I, *t ^4IH 44 4« I ¥«f I— «rt C41C44 4(tat4 fv ? ( «t4T41 ) 

«4<J--C4 ctWi ¥tr4l¥ 4¥, ¥(4^4 441 4r»IC»I4, Wtl i (CBW'J) <fl| 44« '§¥ 

rW»l*1 } ¥T41 4f «41 4tl¥ 444 ¥f44Tf«l44 ; 4^l¥ ?4, 4»fBtC«f$ «I4 44, ¥t¥f4 >«t 

¥t4tl¥ C¥4f 41 I C4l C¥4r 44 *141 ¥f«¥ IfWl ( ^¥ > 4tl¥ CSlt, Boil'll *144 «l|a(4 I 
444 ¥f44tflll44 ; ¥t4tC¥ 44 4i 44 I C4^ •» <44114 ¥T¥t4 4f4, 44 >444 41 ^’tl 114 

444 C¥t4 ^¥4 ^tlt^ 41 ¥44 ¥t4ll 44f tt4t^r44^< 111. ^t¥l4, ^*l^¥ C¥4 4t 444 414 
f4^¥ 41, C«4 4lC¥l C4lf 44 ^^*11 41 I iSf 4114141 ^r44C4 4^414 I ^¥f¥jtl %4f44e4 
44 444 444 444 4fl4 41441 41 *1411 f4¥V 41411 41414 B’lf^l fllll OF! <4|»4 Clfll® 
ft4 : ¥11141 411# ¥r«4 ; C4t 4* C441C4 4lt I 

it 4f¥¥ 11, C4t4lC4t 41 «^41 11 j “Clt 94 llC¥ 41114 ^^41 itllCl I 41114 
44 Owl C4l 41 «^41 11 I ll(¥ 41i;«^41 I 4ll^llC¥ 4fl 41 C¥4 ®«.41 

441 <41 IW 4111 :— Itllll I 4fl lll¥ 44^414 ( 44 ) %|e I 44, , 

C¥441 l’4ri4ll4l4Jl*?¥l > 114141 414 ltC¥ f^fl 11 rfri^fl ®f¥ I llH 

C¥4»C4 «lll cm fill 4C1 44 144 HI I lltfl, ¥1^1 lil¥ 41 'IK 41 l|C¥ ^ I (>) 

c») H4«n IW BlCTIflUWI 4<44«¥1«I114 
____________________________ ¥11 4»>(lnf¥ ¥11Jllltll(4 Itfim i*4« 4ltl 411 

“ \Vc worship this earth which bears us together 44lPl | > | Upl 1 4 <<¥tf>l 4ltl¥n4^ ’IClltHtr* 
with thy wives. O Ahura-Mada ! "O ye waters! W4¥K 114 4W4W41: 

we worship you, you that are showed dow'n, and you "Bl^tK • 4’*¥4141*P'f C¥44 1 <» 14 44111 44 I 

that stand in pools and vats, yc female Ahuras— f>) VWtH ’■IW’1: I ^^tilftfS I 

(Ahuranis of Ahura) that serve us in helpful ways, lUltlfi: ^Ctlt*f: I I tlMt '•Wt I 

well-forded, and full-flowing. I illt^ I 

Media (story of the Nations series) p. 6?. hll%IICit*fPlf I 
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il4 1 SSI— 

*jriSR«isi sistsfitiU iifstiisjtrs 
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*011 rsif^i 

cm ci*j I 

il¥ fwn •’t^ « n»*i Naw 

caf'ca ntt am «Tf*i9i «<w atwtsai afs^ i 

HH * 1 ^ *ii«tVlca rtfanaa a»ta, 

4ti <lca, MfH ^tw »ia»r 

»i?t< ^i« <l«Ui aHitasi I (i) tcia 

«a lai^ca ■awiwtfjf’l ^ti, fafa 

<9 ama »iTi< »iac*u fa afa«i 

a«aH af«caa i (») 'Sfatfl aca fai ataa 

fa aai< aa5t i annl; f^faj ai ataai aa 
at«l afa«i af««i jtfaft «ta wta i ®aai, 
%«aai, aa®i « at^ai 4^ Bttift ai ca? ^a 
far«« ^«a f ISI fiR afim a^ata i 
aai— tv a aiil, a %«a, ®laa a aa, 4at 

aa a i a aia ai aif^aia 4a< ati a 
%aaai atr'aaia, ®llaa a aaai fafa aca 4a< 
aa a Saai aftaca aiatw aafra a« i 
caai attcaca ca ^aat><faa 4a8l tfara ataj 
aa«ia at<l aa aati<fa faistaii ceSa alat- 
fataa i faa ataela afa aialwa aiatcaj ca? 
call afaii faauaa aai aftca alia i 

( f cla *(a^ »4 aai’^ ) 4t BtfaSl 

fa «aiata am «iffaa afaa'fia aafa Ua 
fata ati ai afaii 'ifan (Ousia) aia iwbi 
aa aa aaic»fa afaa "flata afaitcaa i 4f 

(i) V^icws like that of 'Ihales (in the 6th century 
U. C'.) that water is the ground material, or those of 
Anaximancs and Heracliters (in the same century) 
who ascribed to air and tire respectively the same 
role have had no influence npon the development of 
chemical knowledge. 

Meyer’s History of Chemistry pp. 7-8. 

(1) The four so called “ elements air, water, 
earth, and fire— were regarded- by that intellectually 
great philosopher, Empedocles of Agrigent (about 
440 B. C.) as the basis of the world. 

Mayer^s History of Chemistry, p. 8. 
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*icfl wtsnwtfl* *it« 

'sm ?fc«i ffw « 

>it5 

'9? ci*f *w ^ftm wT« Bsj sjtl ; f«f5( etsw^ 

4^< '»m<55 « It* f5tf 4r5l|c»H 

•* >!<ai? 'et«tC9 ^ncst^si atirtsi ?|tni5i i 

cttcfei ( f! f: 8sf ) I ^«tti 
511*9 aw *f*Ji ««« '8 ff9*i 

4>i« met f*®’? *»'». « ^tf- 

9C* *tc® «®I'9 9ttl *t« I 

*f«® 4^< m* ^«»i 8 r5tfitr'i® *tc*i 

151*111 if?*® *ti® cwfil 

*tl1 fn*i591, 1C* 4C1 ir**tB ** I 8**C1C* 

•f| *fc9 at®* 8 ff®91 ^^1* ** I (>) 1®4* 

» 

1,1) There seeenis to be a high degree of probabi- 
lity in the assumption that Empedocles and Aristotle 
did not themselves deduce their theory of the 
elements, but derived it from other sources, thus the 
oldest writings of India teach that the world consists 
of the four elements mentioned above, together with 
ether which last is most likely related to Aristotles 
Ousia. 

Mayer’s History of Chemistry p. 9. 

(i) \Vc believe from observation that water 
becomes stone and earth by condensation and wind 
and air by subdivision, ignited air becomes fire, but 




(Jicfef? WB ^*1 •Wt'f ><<< tfti B^Sl 

»’?«(« ^ti, w 'e ^fsBrt •ifii‘t'5 1 

C*ltCBfl :(I»! >i<r(V C^l»f 

®t4ta >ift« BifCB* 

^lu rt»*t »iff vfi® ?.t« wf>ni 
»fjc« csil ’ffit’TT*! I «Kn^»tf « 

»I^W =»W*lt9 9f*ll« CBII 
I 

6^ •IIlfiB-C»9tC99 all 9>|f9?/ 

MIH fsiBfe 9^91 ^9tB bI« I 

cn? atw CB<ii 9U ^‘n »i9<'if9rfl ^b f9ii9 i 
f»«1 •I"*lt?*» BfsCB ^flt «ir«» 
BtB BB 1 BlB 5C9I atf^l 

9^91 »fni9'js| BH I (B 

iBI’fftCB'B BB »IBf<B Bt9t« I fJIlI BtBt9 
CBB91 9tlCBlf I 

(>) tlTlB f9tf9Bl*im n9T- 

Brtl CBtMB Bt9B C9 99B 99*1 

«Bt»t C9tC9 Bl*! *lfi[*lB 99, B9B Btn9 
Btn (Temperature) ffB 99 91 I TbI 99BBtB 
Bt*l tBt*l -aBtB Br99t9fa( «9t9 Bl*t ?fB *lt9 I 
bI »litBl9f9l fBft BtBtl Bf9lB CbII Bf99l 
flWB C9 BW *lf99t1 ®Bt*t «« (latent) 
B9ft9 9^919 BttJf I (9) C991 919 *tt99 

®BHC9fl9 *rf9t9 •lf99B99l *IC9 «9| 

99 <ltB 9 91Vt9 (Potassium carbonate) 9C99 
9f9B ftfaiB Br9l9 'Bt9 (caustjc Potash) 
BWI *rttB9 999t9f9B 9(919(1999 9C9 
BfflCB9 ^V9Ftt9 B|f99 Bt9 WB iflltM 
9<9t9 I 9[IJ< 9199 9«9ffC9 Bt 91C99 

9t9 Bt9 lB »lf9»B99l Bt Bfrt9 999t 99- 

iliis, when condensed and extinguished again ukes 
the form of air, and the latter is then transformed 
into mist, which dissolves into. From this lastly, are 
produced rpciu and earth. . Plato’s Foimeans. 


Btl9 <*lt91 Br<91 9j)9t ▼19 ^e,*H Bl9 (>) | 
^B 911911 9lCB 9ttCBCt C9 bIbKB 
B99199 B^ 1(919 93 effl 9>9f9l9l B^B 

9f991 BflB 9$3 I BflBH Bi? 99K^ <ltf9i 
9lt9 9l9lfl9B: §919 B19 ^fBI B(9 •, TbI 
CB19» 9(9 §91 191 9(91 atC9'1 BPlII Bt B9- 
119 91[B Bdfe. B19H Bl*l iff Br9tB *11(9 91 : 
C999 99B §B19 (91(9 Bt9 iftlB 99, TbI 
§919 BU*t9 tB9 r9t"l9 99 91 ( b 1 flflB al99 
aiBIl 'Brit(9i Sansible heat Bit fltftl «BlH9 
BfKB Latent heat 9*11 9^B I 

bIHI iBllfts (99Blt9 91 'tlfltl IBrill 
«99B1(9 Bl§^ B9 CB1§ 91(9 <9B JlWlflB 
BfTICB *19911(9(99 ifB 91 B«»R 9(191 «99 
911911 BMI I >1>1r It BIB (Bfl (9^(9B I9l9 
Bt9l9 «BB Blrtl fll^V f«11 1 B1919 «tBB 

BfllB 9tl1 flC9fr Cl'(9BB 9(91 filV l«tl9l 
ftl B(9CB 99 I «9t9r9 ffl BfBIH 999 (Bfl 
C9(9tB 9rt(19 (9 Cl'liBB 9§t §B9f 9|91 if?- 
(BC9 I ^B1 Bf»9l9 BB flW 11 fWW C991 
(IB §91 IB ^B« 9tllH C9 11 flf(B 11(11 , 
l9i cifm fB(i (iiin bRkb iifidi ii C9 
ll «tJ9 *1(9911 §B1*I B«Bt{9 Cl^fBlB f919l1 
(91 I (»fl B99 1919 9^91(91 iflCB (5i1 Bf9(B 
11(1(11 «99t 19(1(9 It (191(1 ^li^B 9l(11 
C9 §B|1 9l ifti IBW'f 1(9 I 99IB91 1B(19 
Bid ^1*1 ^919 99 I §1919 it 9B Ull 
*• ’I9»11 9B19 ^9911(11(9(19 (lit §{*|(BB 9t- 
9t9l(91 1 §1(9(1 1B1^9 19111(1 Jllldt 

(i; The carbonates of ilicbc (alkaliss) were before 
Black’s time regarded a.s simple substances and it was 
further assumed that when lime-stone was burnt 
Are-stiff was taken up, and that this went over into 
Potashes or soda when these were causticised by 
means of lime. 

Mayer’s History of Chemistry p. 127 . 



'•tar, i^tfw I 




wisrf^Jt, r<»ranr srii«J 
cmtn, c^iiWfc’R ^’itrn »«ifw, tw- 

c«i^, •«« •rtfNi 

fw Jtwi »n'twi 'it?t uit »i«j ^ ^«n 

»t*w •fjw*? •'m '*<rc'8 

^^'rt*i»t£»i •• *|irii<fl 

•"»(*«• '•ft ^f»iil ••*ri »£«• I « 
•« '8«ft *rfl^t^^«til 

%«t I fiww •It'S •ttt« ’ft'rsi *•« •• tie* 
t[c» fticn ®«t*f »if« f 

•fir* ft's •• Wft»1! £•£• 
•ft4« iln •til 'iiftsr 

will <iwii (wi ^wr*nnii iw will Cl 
lit! H WtWH Itll 4W IW ll^ai l'#ltl Wtn I 

•••lltl<l *tlltv»ftl -i titl 11 '•Tlrtc^ 
wHw wftn wtitiw 'Mf wii i w 

4^ HWltWI WtltCll HWl %*I1 Wlflll •ftl'B 

•i;w Willi ^t*t w^wi wfi i i*r*tw*ii 

•'?*i?ti<i ^Hifilftwn, 'iti'»Tlti isittt- 
’•ftll'l wH« 111 111 WTlCWl ^11 'Iww 
flu m I 

l^ltlfj:!! 4| Wllltcf Wtwtl 111W 4W 
niti<i wiiti w(i*w ilitti I wfii’1 iitc^i 
«lifw 4111 WtlWl Itn 111 lit I 111 WtlTl 
•■IWtflB ^tftltll WlltWl lllftRl Itl 411 

I'fiiftrH c«itf«i nil < 11 * wci wtitw 

1111 Itl I 

^'Stltll ^Wtltutl I 


*itlH-Clt< 

itiii ftftr nw cici cii iwtitiwi cit<, 
mil Clift •if’t ^ ititi-citt ♦ 

ftl WTl f<H 4W wil wttl, fw W1 inpi 

ltd ? 

C«tlH 11 Wl l< Cfl? mil wtwi, 

iticw cm ifiTi iitiii 

41 ^fti 11 itti wtii wt^twtft, 

•ftl ^111 fill w Ifintll wtftltftl 
itcf nil iw-iff i[ft «cii iiWimi, 
ciif evil wii itiw uii iii cm, 
wt« wtii iitii wtvil mil evil I 

!• wtiiw evil it^n viiwii cit>i «ti, 
•lar wtii—fiwi tffwwni ftii itniPii 
fill v-ficii «ii '■tfwi mi f* i^ iTi 
ivitii itwi itiw 11 iv wlitii, 
iiiwi c»i 111 itfii m will itii I 

iwtmfti #twii few iivti wtii cm wii, 
v'f fci will ui itwr iwwtiTi m, 

4 f rici ii-t fii wtw w n wti wnfw 

4 |fftw-iiwii IW WfCWt lltltl, 

Itfl ift Wtwtl 11W, «1lll Wf Itl I 

itiii, itijei ffi citwtim «itiw itii, 
ciiffiii itiiiiw, fci cn wtiii wtn I 
itftwtii cwtiti im fill citii nil nil 
ciiiinwi iliti-iti, citiiiiwui, 
ww itf, cwtiti ffv Wf lltl 11 1 


fill 41, fill 41, cifiitft, citwim, 

mi citwi uti itw itw n ffi mtf •fit i 



fp »!« cfifUHit '9 

^■4*1 v «c«t ?ec< I cn jiwi 

?^ 8 tcf— 8 pf»rc*J 4 »it«n ai 8 i« i 

f*! Ni5»I? 81 f ti|8«l ^(51 cn »|»f| 

fH 8 ’*f<» ^ 188 , ^1818 aipfsa c’li c’fti*! lia, 
fa’ttfss c>il 88»i ^s*lH 

wW^HTH « 8 I 8 HT 81 8*8 

^8t8 ail8l»U»l C^818-8?ffl 8tl8, 8t»l 8r>» 

fpn»?i 8 tr«*itv I ’^«t 8 8 »»i 81 1 Ptffl 

8 f ^Utifcca upSl 8 t* ■, 6 tfil 8 l 88 C 8 

C >818 ^*«I 8 va’Ja 8 ?C 8 ? C*» 8 H- 88 ftH W— 
^t 81 W 8 C’ll^fai ( 4**1 8 |C 8 , ■*1881 8 i<ff 8 tl»l 
*r 88 I 5 f 84 , f 8 > f* f 8 r 88 8 W 8 llt 8 , f *»8 
f *1 ?*818 * 81 * 18 ! 8 *t 8 , *1 «l 8 !t 8 8 t 8 tf 88 C« 
* 11*16818 *t 8 tW 8 8 fn 8 t 8 *8 88 < 8 l* ^ 8 f 8 * 

8 tf 8 t« I 

*s :88 *f 8 IC 88 *t 8 t*C 8 t 8 *81 6 l 8!1 818 ** 
^ 8 t 8 W •' 8*8 *f 88 t 8 *'581 * 18118*1 *815 <:»I 181 f 8 "lC 88 * 81 * ’:( 88 'ta * 18 ^ Ull**!* 818118(8 I 

*f 8 Wrf*t 8 I 8 t 8 I*TC 8 888 t*t( 8 tf 8 * ^ 818 lTl 8 f*f 8 *l 8 lf 88 I* f 8 l 88 S 8 . 8 tfir 5 8 sr 8 C 88 * 

* *lf 85 t**f 8 tini *’^^ * 8 ‘f?*t* 81 ti *W=» *fcat »^8 8181 *t 8 tr 88 l 8 ! * 181^188 I 

f 88 t 8 tH *f" 6 ^T 8 !tr 88 ’l 8818 ’tti *f 8 «t 8 , CTNc* C 8 f 8 C '9 |?( *(^881 8 r >8 I 8*88 8^—811 

8 t 8 lf 88 !t *C 8 8 ^ 8 J, 8 f 8 * 8*88 41 * 1 * 8^818 8 ir 85 l 8 f' 888 ’tc* C 8 t 88 t 8 8 !fa 8 t 8 •* 

*1 •ttr 88 l 8 , *18 ^| 8 * *81 I 888 * *181188 8*81 8?81 *l* 81 C 8 8 f 88 t 8 f* C 88 t 8 ® 8 f*« I 
*«tl 8 arrcf* C 8 *?« *t*«fl 8 < 8 tt 8 * 8 C 8 ? *1881 'Staia fsl^ 8 ll 81 * 115 ?, f*f 8 f 8 f 88 lW 8 

C 8 T 81 *f 8 t* 8 ? 8 ttf I ** 8(8 8 C 8 *f 88 (fS— "*1818 a^fa 8 ( 3(18 ^lC 8 t *!^(9 (*(88 *<» 8^81 
* 8(8 f 8 '* 8 ’l 8 (t 8 , r*l 6 tf 8 f 8 ^ 8 lC* ** C*t 881 8981 8 ^«, * 8 ? ffaffca *( 8(8 8 ft* 
8 ( 8 (ft 8 *(f 88188 C 8 (* *f 8 ai ftitl* I > 8 >« f 8 f 8 * 8^9 l” *( 8 (C 88 *1181 8 f« 88 l 8^8 

8 (CT 8 *l%f 88 8118 *^ 8(8 |^l* **818 niSai %'fel 8 8 i, *(i«l «889 f 6 t , a'tl* f*S 
56811 8 (ft 8 8 l I C 88(8 881 , * 1 %, * 18 ( 8 , 8 ^ 81 , ft** ft* I 

**( 8 *. 8 ft 8 f 8 , *^* 8 , * 188 C*f *1 4 l'ff« * 18 * r 8 l 88 *(*lft** fta* *tf 881 

^^* 9 ft^t *(411 (Jllff* 4 t 1 #t 8 888 i 818 8 ft* I i«^^ 8 C 88 >»C 8 ^65 * 8 r 8 l f*f 8 8 f, 
’rtjfe* *f 88 ft f*f 8 t« (ftKfi*! C 88 I 8 888 8 C 8 * ***, 888 * 181 , Sweater, C 81 * 1 , *(* 1 , 
8 ft*(*, *^lC** 9 **, 88 l 8 ((*t 8 811 ^ej 8*18 4 lf f* *C* *t 81 8981 8 t*t 8 I * 8(81 

*ipl C 81 »l 9 ft 8 (** 8 (*ft* 88 ' 5 ^r 8 a «*t 8 8 ( 8 (f 8 * *f*i *8 *f 88 l, *f* 8 *J 8 *lt, 8 (C*H 

tHi t 8 M( * 1 C*(** , * 8 *^ 8 C 8 818 C 8 l H 888 8(918 *ftl* *ftl*, 6(*1 888 t 


«'P(9 C*t8(* *(f9-ftK8 8C9I8 *8 88»?f r8811, 

88(r8ff *(*', *(8 ftC8 ** 8tip1. 

C«(8(8 *(?(* f88l[C8 8*^* ^98 81*11 

^*8 *tl8* C8 ft8 8(88 8C8 C9(*(8(8, 
C*(8(ff* 88"8C8 89r83( 4*8(8 1 
88* 8(t8 8C8f *18 ?8fc*H 8(8(8 8’t8, 
*(>118 C8 ft8 88(41*8 9* ?8198, 

<*18(8 5918 *(8 1188 681 C8 ft 8 ftWa « 

^S(*W8t'8 81* I 


8<ft8 8188 C*861 9 ft***8i*tH f4f5*8 
^*lf8l**8, 4t8!r98 *f*8 8Hft C8|S«, 



wta, I [ <tM 

*tfi<Bif<i I s»t*«Ta»t? f5«t?t 5»<)^ «f»fcw mfn»rt>» i f«f«i c’j'jfJiiiits 

^ffi »f?t»i’j f»»i *l^ni i:’\* fBftiaric®! cnti^Htita i «fa^ >iWart Pisti 

HT?, M «M5S I’l ’isl?, >«? I »imfl an*i ^f?i»is> I 

'9tf.^ ’»i®9K’f»i I f'Bi’Fi Ha(t>iK« «»9>llir 

«tf«»lt9 *I< «»f4t« 'Sfsf^ ?ii9ftS5?, ■tlism's Btn I >«»1 ^1951 

■'(t’llt'H ^f9C9! B>C9H I ctNi'B 9«sJ 1 I MM *tf*6>l 

Mia BtHlfifM MMtM Mfim 091 ^Mlt« CM aoft fMMMH. 

JmUM «»1t9 9tfa 91^9 M91 9'eM1 9l*It»l ! aMUMlN ’®T9U?9| MMM I MtMt? Mil'S 
C*I1C'»9 fsc® Mail f’JMt Kx|)r<:ss Train 4 Mi'll lt?tlM, Mtl'5t9lMl9( f^MlM ^r991, a^St Mi;? 

MIM mi j ■MMSII TassenR.;r Tiain MrMW M?»l 1 M9M1M ^9S: ^1M9l MM^lSfl MtMWlI 

a Ml'lll* C9lt CMt^ fsM Ml, MTlMl C9M ^'9f£M C'flfMMtM I CMMtM Mil'S llorMW® ?MMt9SM 
MMll91 9lfa oifBMtrMS ofjMtM I «I'^IIM fM CMtMTM Ca|% MMllS9 fMMMlMlM ^1^91 fMMtlf I 
StfiriM »tMfMt9 Mtl9 MtfMMI MflMlM I MlllMM «ttM91 MfMlHf CMI MlfMMI %*I199 fMlM 

CiMM MfaMIlM 01991 Mi'll BfMl'B MlfM*! I 91^tfl Util'S MlfMMIM I "MIMOIJ^M MtUlM*! ofMlM 
Ml 11191 09119 MfM I afMlM9 MIMIIII Lift fMf|9 ^M19 rMWo aoll BImHis C*?UMM1M 1 
M191 fflMI 'MMl^ afCiM ofllBlM O 09M1 OtMlM CM«l1tM *109 ImWo fl ^9 MIHM MM1^H9 
®M19 'MfMlSlS I CMfllS CMriW CM MOM ofs- I iOMIMS ®*tl99 fMlO %fel'8 MtrMMlM, 

i»M 0'99l Mi'll, MOM'S 11 of'^S f fi M01M9 Mil 8»o MHi flff Mfs»M oflMl MM^lSfl rUH 
fl91, 01M« 11 MMlt9 '*109 MIM MII^BI^fM cM^f^MIM I '81M lllllMI if-OlMfl M1^«ia^9 
ofsiOM of991 bImIO MlfMM I C1M1 119&19 Mi'll M*6lCO q^0l|91 OflMa, *il®1 9T«11 f ^ of991 
Kodarma C’T^fsM I ^lM1l< 'Miai OfM, ^ 1^^191 UltorsM I CM Mi!9 mHh "Mi4 0111119 

O^I'S M01M9 ^M9 Min? ’?lll 9 '*119 ifO alfo- Mi'll CO 'MMM-MrM'B 'MIMH aOOllM fl?^f 90 Ml91, 
Ofoo Mt9l, C1M Mia Ml90Ml09 COJlfoi flOlM 'Hill ^!M ®Ol99 M1>t9 MIM i 
0 f 9 toff»I I CM MOM ofo^OM ofMMI Mt|l iOMIMlM MiMitOM fSo fllH aoll ifOM, B'jf'^lO 
fOMll i>tlMlM9 f«09 fM91 SfOM I j fo Il91 OMIMO *t09M'9 M^M IM IM1M9 ir991 1'«19MIM I 
00019 CMI 091M9 f^ 9 , MIM 19 C1M MM 90 >*10199 O0911M 01 ? O'? 90 MMM OfOlllO I 01 M 91 

• 

Ml91 ’ 1 lll 9 I Ol9S 9l foMft cImM OfoiOM M^Ml lfM 91 M^O^ MJM aolSl 9 M«. *I09MI'«9 tM 9 
or99', 009 «M9 091M CM^MIM'J M19 mI 91 Mlol SMIMMM 090: «*Hif09 CMl CMIMMllM or9lO 
M91 cImIM C’ftfOM I cImIM 9 9TrMt9 01M1 Ml? MlfMMlM I 01M1, fo >*11*11910 CM JO ! M9l 
«lt 9 *• I t. OO MHI MlOlatOl 9 >*1191 SltMlfMMlO MM9?l CMM aoSt ’M09HOJ9 Of99 MO MIM 

itfoiJO of 991 9ir*lM I oHm *11'^ a09l9 M91 MtloffM 1 ?! fOlO fMMofl’f B MMlO COll MOO 
OlfM9trfMlM, CMI MMl9l *(ll*t*MfMlM9 fM'StfO «f« or991 M'019M1M I 01M91 fOlMW MlHOI 
aiMlM 091 MltlfOM, CM OMI MMl9 Oliol MIOlMI ailMtMM CMI O^MM CmMiMIIM f«<M OfillO- 
fM 90 mIm I aOMiMI MlH ofMMI M91 CMtl OlfoiM fOMTO I «W1lOlM >*109 MffMM IMIO «IMM 
01^1 fMlM01MlO9 f<B 90 M fMMI M99BW of991 aO <*fOt9 «MTM M^ Ml09 0*0 ofillO- 



igjM 


es, »R<in I ] 

fg»i I n««tl5i ^tr>jii, 

«?t5! 

«ll'Bf«»I I '8^»« 

aT.5j>ja i 

afaftaa ar^taa ^9ati*i caif*< fewa 

*ta '«»Sl f5»5 c^t af®^ *tt?t?8li® 

awtfH am *a i 

atata 'swit^ts atw atf^ 'Stta a(ife|;i ■.^tf«»i i 
atfai® artatatc® fafa« alma i mft at®acaa 
fa^-f*r» >0ata alia, ®tial aafaa at^ta 
ca nwa aif f*f«ata ®fac® afaai caa i ^ta?t« 
faj®i aia ®«c« ata ^fac® atfaa alata i 
a^l® -«a^a['9 ••! ail, caaail atflaimfa \ a 
afai^ia i '.al at^amfa ata a?ai ^taai >«a?i 
faatl c*T\fima i ^l^aia 

<f®l mia I fa® «(tafiaa adventure aai 

5tli afcal at®i atf'sai ^taai <£r®a atfasi 
a4c« «rtcata*i ®fat« aifaaTai fa^a Ife- 
c®l aftaicaa m'?i atlai >«a5t aacaia a'aca 
aataa afaa i antaata naat® cafaai atatiaa 
ai^l ajtaar ala i 

aa^isa faaia >iia5i call afafa; mate'® 
fa>?,a atata -«®6r faafaa mfa® i atai'sft ala's 
ca% ®i5 aca, saffn maft mafiaa fasi a®l 
acana afaai aia ala i nates? ®n? ales sa? 
,ntaf%s aat? f« a^l ®aa i ntat® ales mfaai 
atfaai aia ata^tatfn? fssa catfas -JisSt 
a[e«a fasi nrtfaata i fs|li sies aa 

affaa u i ntstaa at<ltfaea? ateaa ®faat? a® 
alsaft ^<^ai atfaaiia, ^awiatiit «rsfaa 
al fes ata s^aifa ®?ia sat? ?<{a 
alatraa i cal aea ^fs sei ata ®r?ii f-i^- 
af>ae? mfaata i fa^ase? afss saaita? cal 
nafs^ ■*K afiiii a® alaia i faailt 
awial I Slat? ^Iiss fasata sf?es a? i 


ia* 

•al sssael? ^ea csta aa sna af??t? 'aai 
stea I 

ss:n? atat? sfat^ffa a^4?i fsfa'«, 
fasttate® >«saTai at'^ sf??i ^aa?i? 
?sai ?faia I |^?a?i a?i ales -at? i atia 
afsea i saa cam -aali atfs?iraa, etrafaea 
c?'\3 ^1 ati sfaese® i aa? ?Tfs?i sti, sta 
-affs ?s call? aaifaai nea? ^ai ^stlsi 
matea? ati^ Bfats? mfaa i -at? sisillt? 
aa? ?aa?i c*Ttf6ma i af®? ales fsjt^c? 
m#t lt?ila, fs|li na lflP?i s??^ afse?? 
ata'acn ®naYs alma i f?f6-a sissiti afss 
cal s’jtt af^e?? aia seaali saaia 
caea? af^e?? ai? i fs»e? -asmai aisiil 
®n?lH ^acae?? as?a? f??tl aita^^ afsi!® i 
faaea? Sae? catatfa ?? s?i i aNe?? 'jtat?’! 
fa’l— artsi i caHaa -natea ate® ate® atfa?i 
aiisa ata i afse?? ^ne? ^sUiat? faf® stea i 
«nc?s St? se?aSl nsi?? stca i aPae?? 
B'j^ftre® seas s? ®s. «a s aatfa? »t? 
Itata seassfa ®ta stea i afse?? lis n“Btv 
stenl aaieatfaa'a i cn atea? cmes?i aea— 
ca a'Sata alfs -ftTBta c^tfaipea? ntai alesl 
afsatca I ?cs? fail as6l aise? atata cafa i 
ai ®teai atf® snata^ ^a snsi sf??i slas 
faattmin sjsa ael? s’j;^ s®'?[^fs ats sf??i 
faeaa i siassa cal al?es? at?i- 

afss cafaPl? tn? Snfai al?i atafsai stfaes 
fama i aea alesfaa, -al cal ata, caatca 
saata^ 1 ® “lataea ss’j, ca nlt- 
?Y’ (al f 7 -itfssi sf??! seif? snsfat?! 
•nes Jisa aafatcl? sast?ai ®r??traenai 
afse?? stp?! cat® nfastssfai®? atea? •» 
ns4ia% s^® fafafs atwm i afse?? afsea 



'Sl», » 


ilr-* 

nntifl, '1^’ta ff*! ■*•19 ’•wwff^ I 
'itC9 6tw^ »l*tf«? ^f9t 9lfe I 

9'5»'5: ^fflC^S »r9W ’is»9ffl 9f9rc?9 

fT9Wt"r 9?»lt9 I *jm^ 

(H*t’»f9t'5 wfntriritc9t '(Wts» ♦fa*! i C9‘t««if^w 
*t9i»lt«9 C^t*ri 9?W ^tr»l»l, «tr991 C9Ft^* 
W 9l»l I *tt'«1 '9t9trw'fl9i ^r^rca *1^91 

CW '« *19»»lt'99 ■« i:9^’*»ft9 9><!» I 

'i»19tC?9 C9H 9W 9t»I *« »H<r9? I 

^•If t9tf9 « *l'5tt91 ’^<•’1199 ^f9- 

919 '#t«tr99l» *1**tl'99 9f»I9l 

#t'9 9i9ft9ttf I *99t9 •tt'91 '^N- 

WWfl 9*1 *'^ ^9tif»I I 9*1 *4* 9«fs91 *11991 
9t«r9’»| 91W991 »f9W 9tr<919 91 I \<( 
^99 9T9’9 9l9 I C9 9*1 *9t9 f*S? 
9W, f99ffiir9 f9f9i J|*?1 W* «919 99 I 
91t*t9 *1^ 9lf«l'BI9 99 9519^* f*5 

fhl, 9tr*l9 9tr991 9'B<C9^ *11* 
f»a(91»ll (iniiseuin) *4* *ni»ll9 I '6919 9t91 
ftC9 4rf«f t9^« *9f'89 «1ff9l99 9|* 9911 

9fw'5 *t9tCS I '*11 9**9 *><9 ’fftsi *p«t9 
9t^W *ltr99l9 I '91W9 9^99 1*1*19 919* 
^^C9 *1l9tl*9 91'f|9 *i»61's, »>lH9 >•*? 

9 I *1991 f*l9 *19191 9«l 9»91 *1119 *r99 I 
991 •flflt* sfel *tfw»| C99 I ^C9* C991 ff* 
*tC*l 9t9 9*1911 (9*9191 C919l9^ 9*19199 

9(99119 ‘*n*t9-9*l’ 91*1'§ C*r991 9^919 I 
91919 r*f9W *»t9 ^fel *lf*9, 'Blll^tfl *11*1- 
9lf* lf991 999 911,9 f9*^ (**19 9t91 ti^ *1^ 
*«91 *I919 I «rt9 *«• fel9 Kalka Express 
*tf991 9lf« C*li»l9 (:919999lll'e 91'?t *1(9 
*r991 9lf« 9 fct9 '»'*lS> *(*(*919 1 v*1%* llfil- 
(*9*1«* f*9l9, *9f*C9, *1%l li*) 91* 

C*f991 9l9t9, «**f*9 411 *(991 v*^! 1119^( 
9tl9H9t C*(ll^9 *^9 *(991 ’9tr99t9 I *1%* 


f **• 

Wf9t* C9(*tr9TC9 191 *91 *1^ *19**19* i 
4*f*9 19l1t* 4*1(91 C9H1 *f991 9*11* 
c<«pti»rt* I 911*1 *ic*( i^BarTif* v *i^j 
J9 9?l 9C9111** I *(I9 49(U *1*9 (9W? 
^1919 life. 91C^9 ®91 I<*tt6ttl9 1(9 
*1*1 flW* ^ *1(j(99l, 9fH (9<9 *19 
*1*11*9 i(9«. *(^S 4ir*(**«(9 *1^ 1*9 
C*1ltlBri9 5 *1*19 999119 9tl*W(** (**9 
C*9lf (* ? 1 *(9l*Il I *1*1 (* C9 C9(«1 1 f* (9 
*1* 9(991 9*tlf99 9t« ^19 f*lll(9 *t9ll*9 
99't9 Ilf** *ri91 *(*91 *HC*(i9, *19 *1991 
*191* 9lftl'B 9l(*rB £*(9rBri9t9 I 

9*I19 ^t9 *l(99l r*99tCll *f9(* *^9 *f9- 
919,1**9* **9 1*191 *£* 9#l9 *9919 *f9- 

CBIl “«* f99 >§*19 *9 *9 *9 9*1W«”»i9a «V- 
9S9t *(>» 919*. (it* C9t ** *191 *ftrffll», 
*l*f9* ft99(* (999tC99 *f9f*9 C9t 9lt9 
*9*191 *91 *f9t9 9*19 *'1*1^ *191*9 

^11**9 I '*111 C*9 9*19*:^ *(V9(9 
*11.* *1 I 

»«t t*911 C991 V I 9« f*f9tfe 91119 
C*1l9 V *1*11919 9r9*119 *r991 *(9*t9 I** 
*|919, 91^1* 4199 Wllfti Professor 49 
It* l«9tflt* 91*91 (*9 9*t*| *t919'1 I9(9t<1 
*t9 I *t*1t*9 9**19 *9111 new* r9*9 ***« 
*1*1 (*(9 111 *19(** *1* *(»K99 “1 see. 
you are adventurous young men" 91* (*1*9 
i:* 41119 ir**l *r9l99 “you must be un- 
married, you sec we married men can not 
have the pleasure of such adventures, as for 
myself my wife is always dargging me 
behind.” *l(9 *1*(9 1*19 *1* 9*91 l(«* 
9(f99l9 91, 1(*919 *1*19 9W £9191*1 9tftt* 
*t*Tl #1* *(l*9, '8l*tl * *99111 
C«t^ W*>9 ^tl £9ntl *t9lf*9l* *fl 





«j|, I ] 

wH ’fr4C»f«*i I «ist*it^5l 
« >tirt»it’Tf, >iw ^f»itc»i 

11*11 Dacca university^ 

'jfiit«i^ I ’i»i5 ^tl5»r, 

^tfa ^ »|f<pqt’l I 

•IlV^tHI ^^r*! ’♦ftlSl ?lfai on. 

*f5rt*lt^ I ^tfa’^ waiting; r.ioin 4 

?fft*i, >««t ^Hisi sii5i«r*i ?i5<- 

fv cn^farc*! I 

% CWI wfajw I C>ia1aii>ia 

«I 5^9 ^•iii‘lisi '9 '»Ji*iif*fiitaf Jii?c« 

I ■fl'itc*! ^rr^si fail ’imal alcas? 
cvffc® *11, 'St9ta »iw «iT*itwa 4<itc*i^ 

r*if»i'5 rs»i, f<f'« 'Bla*i ^wata 

«tti|#lca « wtcasa «i*t«ta a«fa 

afaifa nw <«a*«i »tfa«n*i a>faai M<eriii 

5r*|f) fiHirKH*?! Meerut 4 «Htcar 

'•fatsii cfefii'ai^ =?ai ?5»i, tattsi'S wata 
’ti'811 c’l^J *11 1 ^si’tw^ •icatiit ^Tatfa’iiai'S 
a?ft atata nvi *ifa®Ma ^fac® taia^ fat»i*i, 
aitaai fa'aMt aa>« ja, *ii*tf«»f9 ^ralfataa 
aw aiaia ♦faai *aiatwa aaw caa ^«a 

alwfi»i I 

^a*w ftaSl a^5 ^*ira i ’ja^ « af^ca 
afta atai, atcai atcat aiaia aa'gfaa aiai 
aratat® ca vaSit® ai®fa®lf >*a>§1 ®cafaa 
afaai aw aa, aaaa ^'satacaa i afaata 
'9 ®aaa a^w ^fa« >afaai t«ca faatawa 
ciftw ^af?® aa« ita®fat ’latta «®aa9 
area ^afafa® afana, '«aita aia® atn aait^a 
^taa atta i ’icat aia 4®ata '•ate*? ^ifaai 
faata, ®uat ai®i aife >•♦1 **% •i*" taa i 
a®tw faraia faaata afaai aiaSi afaai wiat® 
atfaa al<ita, aca <4®ft caiatta f®fa«* aacaia 
®fiiii ataia i ®aaw atfaa h aata® 


991151®! attta sfaaia aaa® 9awi alfa 
aalca afaai 9iai®a afaai ^ca i I®®®: 
cai^iti® ca'§T?c« a®®t«ia aiUli® 9tfaata, 
®tiat faafa®! aiaii a'^t caa®ita ®faii 
fscaa I 9®5 i caii» f« atta® aw® a«f® 
afa®! fai^i a® i f c«® faaife^ at®a® Hca® 
af9® I aaa® a4a ®f®®i ai^Haiife ata ®f®c® 
afaaia i caaica aai® alR itai fafa® a^atca, 
aiafa® S«taai«® ^a® fa®i aai® ^faa raj®f>a^l 
^®a an aaaifli afaata ®a®ica atfaai 9tfa- 
c»c« I aa'-iti® laaa f®a« a^®iai% cal atia® 
afaai 91®® ®r®c®faa i aca 9a<ai ‘aai 
a%a’ ala fa^c® ®f9C®w, ®lai®i fa:awti5 
a*f®(aia9 a® aac« at® aiaa ®c® i 

919 ai« acaafaa ala ^acaai ®tia®ln i 
^aa® 9ia® aii a»lat aai® ^aiia« ^i® 
9iaa iiaa ®f4si ®ia ®r®c®iia i 9iacar 
9®aiaa 9f®9i ai®ta «9jia® alaia i f®s- 
9 a *tc®l «atca® ®t® aM, a®ia fafaai 
«iaia ale® sfaata i fa® aifa® aaan caaa 
®ai caia ale® aifaa i «it®® §a« «a® 
aifa 9 trn®i ®fa«iw ca «1® «t1« ainlfa® 
®f®®i c^iaaiw I 9 ® at® aifi ®wlil 
c®ia 4 a®it® alia at«®i caa, aailw 
f®| 9 a faaia ®r®®i ta®lta af®an ca'flii® 
caata i caai ®aat 9 ^fj^® cal® naiaa a««ti 
ar®ai 9 9 ta 6 i ®^i 9 af 9 ®t® al®i ^ 6 ®ifw, 
91 ® ^a® atfi® 9«ii5H® a®^ faa® al®l 
af^aia i a®ia® a®®*® aid 9iraaia i caaica® 
9 atai at^, a®i^ ®aa« ®ia ®f®t®ritaa, 
C9tai« ai cata ati ®iat®i aii 9r®t®tfa, 91® 
9afa« a®at«’l ®fw aaaa Tac® ®iai naa af®- 
c®ti I aiaft® aaial caa 9 ®li aal® aafatta®li 
«i® *al afaaf®® alc®fia i caai® aa® aat® 
a®aTc®® 9ca® cal® ®la ®f®®, a®<ca^ aati 





^<1? «n? ’pfintrsw*?. 

C>l«f»l '«^«l •l«51 *1^®' 

^SK*! >(r*t5t 9*^1 f’fsffi*! I 391- 
fl«« C'!?9 ®3a 3«t53t5> 9t5l ^Ttfl 

«ra»f3 C1T«1 »1‘«r‘4H vfssi '50^r«C« 

I C>l 1W »lf«'8!tM 3ff991 33*1 

»f«« ’»f9W 9T*1C9 ^ff391 o 3t31 Hill stif-k 
OF? an 8 99, ^3 3»13. 

fHi C3«f3 } iiUB an « iff* 

af3f35 caT<t9 *ai af3R i 33a 33f3 aifs- 
cat uit»a 433t3i at^i at* atta *», 

3f9 af*ai ata flfac^ 33 ? 991331 35 1 
atC33 aft. cataatf®, cataat'?, aia a'tf's 
9fl9«Mta4l3 fafaa 3339 *1931 33ijHi aiaua 
*aaa « 3f33H93 33319 ^ ca ^9 ca'^s fa^tfe 
aff3 9f3a lytfaiffif® ^a^ca Sacaaa afssi 
9atC33 rtt« 34a 3f3ta affaata 1 ^faafa 
*aaTca aai aiac99 ®wc« fiSai Bfastta, ca 
*aatW3 a'9« *i faaft^i tjan* 4^93 31 ^ 
3 1 «6l ata atfataa 1 ;»ca 33^9 m 9f3Tca 
3lfai« atfan, ttaKft® 9'39 aaf^fa fiaa 
cattata fawt® atai cat»i aitca aifaa 1 39 - 
caitai anter a* n aaatra® 31 * 5tar4 9"ai 
-afafa* caa 9tat«3 3([9c«f3a 1 a»it39 
cal ^*33 03^*311931 ^iac*3 3fa 3f<C» 
atfaata 1 

'ataca f*f9iii atfai* an i^li atfaa, 
3Tfaca aat3 ait9i ata faafi caata, aafaa 
aawcaai C9ta Bifaai aiftiaa asai alata 1 
aftata aiftitl aaian 9»5l Ittaa ^fssFa 
*ffl3l 9*33 3t*ai aais^aa faaa flat 3f?t 
ffaa I afaata faatataa 3i3t3M ^afta, 
^ca— ^atfaa^a, Ma fata faataa aataca?! 
9 |t aititiai ata aa batata afaai 3«t- 


[ « 39 , 

aata 1 >fll attaa fa^a faait, aaaia^zf? 
Taata'ifa ga'jraaafa'® faatana aw 4 H 33 
afaw 93 . 3 fa 9 it 49 9 ta?lta “ 99319 " 
(Hanhvjir) 331 39 , ‘afaan* ataSl aratal 

3t*ai I 

fawcaa a.ait aii^ 9*39 aa^faa 

at3i ■aaft® cat®^ aiaa data 

4ar8a I caara alw >a93tai -991 aifaat 9 ^- 
caa a'sai alata 1 >991 9*39 ^a^ian 

fe«9 f391 ^(3H 9191 SWI NaUf I *938 
»^9 ataai aan «W 9 Saa faai, aiaaQ ai 9*39 
ca'ja feaa firai aai an 9l9i *a9i Bfawf^a, 
f3C3i 9*39 33^^* aiaiaaia a*t^»ca 

Safa'S I afaac3i fafa? «iaai afataft^ 9319 
a-eniancia afaa 34 a ^faala, aNoaa ai4- 
faai 4351 c 3 li ataai f?, aia sfasus 1 
9 ^r 4 c 9 ^caii at^ aaiffla ala, atai ’^aar 
'satata aaigi! 9 tc^ aaiai antli ailai aiwa 
9 fafalta ®a9ia aiaif«ai® **iaa 1 -al^n 
9 :h® 9^c*a 49f3t'5 4119 5ii» a^i aiNa 1 
3131 ^a^iT^aiata 'sasj aaaaiaia 4*51 «twii* 
'alatcaa 91 a ala, fsifaa a® 5ifa a* ^raai 
aifaai aan 3ia ^fac® bfaaia 1 4aua« 
aaia^ta ^lanj ai^^aaiial aaaai ®a9n *tair®- 
* 11 ® ®taa I 39n1«3iai « «(9i« 3i®iaM9 ^t4 
l9tC3a a^ai a< 9 ta 99 1 aala ®tta aifa aifa^ 
"ata® ac'^a tSta a4aia 1 ca «faw ca flea 
‘^31’ ac»i, aiifataa aiafUaa a* 344113 
caiaaa 4l aaa •af'® aftai c3a, aijfacaa 
c®9 C33 4t aaa ^3ii® aia ®taa, aian 
ataa ati faalf a4p5a fawa aian aia 
afaai a9al4 ffan aiaifaat® afaai aitaa 1 
aiafaal 34a afaia viaicaa 

®cniataa aiaali al®ia ai®9i an 1 < caa 
alff atai I aeatcaa caiana caa *al 9^9 





»I*X<IJ 1 I ] 

?5 i^i I 

W -a*!?! 'lf^aj«i, 4^61 
^ «»s»|f^si itfflS “Stl «ff?^ ^f? 91 Cf I 
>Sff9 ^85 *1^3121^ 9(91 CiSs I 

^'5 *lN»tl arts’ll 3C'lt9t«19 
Clt®l »I’*1t9*I ®f991 <*(99H1S(1 I 99l9fC9I 

®f991 9t»lt9 aitf»I*11’I I 

<I99t9 C95SfjlC3 9tr99 9?»itH I 
9(91, 9(»(9tt^ W(®°tC99 f® '99»|J|t'1(«1 I 

9<iK<r9 9919 *(9»IT9'^® §9® «1^S C'9%9 
9®9tt»I 99*1 9(99tCS9. 9s(1(« '^C9 

99t®99(9t 7rtr9 C99 fsif* 

9f9l®ft9, fi|t9^r9(9. 9fr991, 9919 999f11 
■?1®9 9f«19 1 Ac 9 199 9‘l>i9 9f991 9r991 9(j'£® 

fe9 I 99 «t9n®9 9^9 3(9 9919 ■^9lra9 
99»t9 9r99’ ^(99 I 

f99T99(t99 9C9 9t9 915,99 '^£9 >9C9 

91(991 99(5l£<l ^9^39 r99l®C9 

9?£99 I 9t99t'8 '1>991£9 ^9ri* C9? 

9>fl« C9t®1 9‘*f9 9r?£® 9Tf9919 I 9t5f9£99 
£99 91 H9T3£9 ®9fii 9l9l 9(19 f9r9® 
C9£a, 99£«9 999 3T(9 9(f991, £91=1 

919999 9<(I19(91£«I 9f9£9f9C9=( 1 9l9H 

9£9 Ji £99 9^ 'flUari *1(199(1®, 

'«91£9 £99 ir9l^9 £'►19199 «l£99 ^fdC® ’(1£?r 

91, 491£9 £9H 9t?, ?:9 9T^, 319 9(5'', 99l£9 

« 

£99 ’5<19£99 9199 I 91lf9£99 £99 

Sts5:9£9 '§319 i(fl3 ®S519*I 3r?£3f«£99, 

'*191£99 3^19:’?® £9t ifaM 99f9 999191?® 
991® 9t£a» «tf393 9?91 9^3 afe99f9 £«199 
3f9£3fi|9 I «1(919 9£9 99£®r®9, 99^® 991 

8t£3 91193 4 £99 £315[ £99319 3^99 I (*£9 
3t3T£9 f99f9 5ar£»ll3 9lf>l£3 STlf?® I f® >93 
3t£9 9l£®ttt91 09lt £99 9^99 911 33 9193 
9f93 CnI 3t9f39 919 9tr9£3 9lf9£99 »— 


SI**® 

“999919 919 Sar 9^93 3£9 

31-931 939 59£3 9 f«£ 9 * ^® 1 lt 9 — 

99 l« 219£9 4399 915 , 3 lf >191 3191199 f 93 £fe 
©»(£919 9 r 9£99 I 9 'l 9«'911 ^Ul® 99 f£ 9 l (9 

3193 % j ► ft •»I 19 91 t" 9£99 I 39 l »(9 915 , 

919 •(t' 9 £ 9 « I 9154 91(99 99 319 l 9 9£9 9 llf, 
t 3 -« 319 91 C 99 43ft 3191 599 ‘’ 1919919 ^ 

9 £ 9 m 4 l "— ^(919 69 59 199 lf 9 9 l 93 99£9 
" 9 i ’si ’33 9 f 99 lC® I 915,9 9£9 3£93 3(919 
9 ? 9 , 91919 f 3 f 4£3 £99 91(3 9?9 I 

«^1£9 319^93 9?91 99(9 ^£9 9£9339 

399 31991 3lf9919 1 3(9t£99 f9f999af 9l9l 
9lt<l(9 99 4339 ^r9 1^3 9^9 • 4^ 99 55f9 

f«*9C3 ‘3lf««9t9r 3£9, 319191 Ici 43«l3H 
^Cs! 9tf991 31919 f33(9 4399 9t9, 

499f3 43«9 99(91 9^13 9^591 3til9 919^31 
1(9 9919U9 6f991 «ll£3 I 919191 993£9 999 
3f4£3 «139 3l9lf99C3 999 3f99l9 33 ‘ft9- 
119' 3 ‘“Sir®’ 9193 3193 1319 919 49U9 

91391 919 I 9t?399 3£9£3? 9l£'?l9l9 9I£99 
4191 I 91319 f9£9ir«»3 4399 3Hl5lf1 3t1«39T91 
« 9fal9 919 919 t»ir991 9lf99’, 9ira£3 3 

5ifl£3 49191 193 9f99 1919 3£99 1 3lf3- 

391919 9I95 ■«>*>^ ^1319 jf'l? 9?9ir»9, £9 

3l9l£99 993 f3f99 9t91 £3919 3 99f9 

9?191 £9^9 5^91 1^J« 9ll£l I 99911919 
91391 f6r3«.9t9C99 3l'?l9 915,9 9£9 3l9tl 
9?9 I 13193 319Tf9lC3 99f9 9H£3 r993 

9^13 3?£919 3r9£99 I 4339 53 9l5, 43^ 
9£ 531?91 9f93 “'It5[3l >i»*» £9l3 

99f9 9391 9l9t£3 31£3? sftf® fl9 IttCl 9l, 
f«f99la 3313 5391 9^£9 49< 99l91?tC3 

13391 1* 39t 5^5£9 lf®3 9?£9 l" 3l99l 
915,9 3119 3<lt3^ 3r9319 91l 9l£5^ 9f9* 

9tl “31991 9131^1, at 99 3593 39 Itfl 91 I 





>►8 




',’^^ wt>iii I 'stvu ^t? 

ff| i*f(»Tw4ti « “C’i'ft# •(«f«<rf4^r 
iitiiv V f?f<f 

«irt*» »f5c*i8 1 >®l c^»ii ««• Sf« 'nrfi- 
mutirtfl wwf*! -^fasi «»t>ni fsi? 

*IH'3£W ^fr?4 t 

I 

CTff*! j— »W? C’PtJ -«tnr8t»l >lf«l 
n* »r«tB fw «(^*i 5^1 '5^ I 

»C«ff»I 'SI, «!*! I 

cn fir^ ftc's fttntfiN ! *i» »t«'5 <Bv, 

mKi ^4tc«l Wl^TM w I 

«(if«i« ’tfli's 4fr«tf C'sWa riw* 's’Ki, 
cn w «^w, 'istcs i*i i 

^tr*,— ff’lfl ?iWM ^tii WTCM ^<-’«(tf »!•■*£«£, 

«c4i ! - t*i» "(SI ?itr4fi cwcw I 

’Itf* i-f9f fW 'eH’i'l Vf t*!*? iitCM, 

’Rt«l 1- CWfil 4fS5l cswfil 541 »rfW I 
^tf«t v-CSW f^f« C'Srttffl 

vf*? i— ’iiNsiiJifiKi 'Bfafi c«t>(i4 Hfsj I 
V«* *iNc' 8« 'i4f»i, HTft '«5i 
‘W tifa 591*1 4(f*f Jim |» 

fat «r991 »|5W 9*9*11 tft 919, 

ttti i-tt<»i atfii tiUit c'etata saa sta i 
9fT i— •v-fftca aaama ^•lat'si at^i 'jfa, 
fit iffw fv ^£9 wt®,— atT^t aaca *if 9 i 

ta CT9 I 


jj<tarsi at <iw «99l awar i 

attai? C9fwr95£9ft^i 

aitaatf faai atsi cata tfsaia »i9i i 

cira9"n#-faiaia»ita*i, aa^autt^aa aaiia 
aaa 'stacsa atatj arafa, ata t^tfira nsifca^, 
CBft^ata faft, ataia ajta'saatwa 

taiai* atat. * 1^915 ttaH'. 'saa 'tiaiwtatca 
'8T4i«a faat^w aara -aa^ti 'tta aifviiaia 
carta ^farrs aa an u$ isamta ats 

ataiiaa a® Swtaa caa y ajtn, afti, fattfaii 
tatj as^a afattta ^tiataiai caatwa 
at»ifaat« aiiifea'a ftiaiaiti cafa t ctt^ aw 
ataft watta a®Ta aaft atwawa <«tai5 
« f caa a;_^aifattia afftf%«ta ttifta 

astacsa atatat at^iaia ? eta Jita 

fttiala taat< '?af8 a^taua atlaaia ? tiawa 
ts1® tfiatn,— *J.ata, 'sttat, aiataa, aafetas 
>» ata afeata afataiia*fa jea fp aaar fat) 
fatst? ?— “wfai's. aasat afa 1 " t^au ttawa 
atai *ati5, aatat^lta atartta aaa *ataa, ttia- 
ataa ata 1 awti aei'sia atatiaiaa sttfsai 
ca? ttaitfait tia-ftt sta tfaai 'gfatsifi 
ai«5T«i fitta aifaa satiates ca sta4-cttfa«a 
caa jaata a?ai ts alai atlisraa, fas fat- 
faaista fai^ftt staisa ca^ aatsa ttat'Ja 
jiaa «?taa ttw,— >«H9i, fata, ^la, catiaa 
sta t^tsa tsa tea "graai ata at> 1 >«aa« 
aatsa laattta a^faat ca ttat4a aftai 
caiati tfaai atita 1 fsttfl smsa atwa 
aa cal tia4aa tta ta< fasaiatia aaaa *|faata 
at^tacta fsaiigis atfa « Jaa^ «3 ata 
Itfaai 'atfatsii 1 stas aatsa aaia t*, 
lai faatsta faaa, eta asa alia r asfaa . 
tfa^ataa ftlraa -aara ^afaa^, eaatt a^a, 



4Ji, »R«tn I ] 

«t«c«a ’»«*! *»tt, wR 

•« *’tc« • •’fc 9 Ji®i'8t®f«ii4 

ji? nfw r^^flwa 991 «m«4 i 

f^nw «i’<f-af«®i ui^^Ta 

’jfait’ta ai« «airw»j, '.ah^C’ia «t?fa 

nfWt I »(i*6t«j ar««>i«»fta iftaa‘tf4 asn 

nfiatl c<r«n ata, a'swa aaa 
«iia« aaaj a«,na i 4$ 'tfs af«tt4 
a'^acaa aatfi^ eiac«a tf's^a ahisci* ? 
at'B caa, »'b aif« ^tc^ta Naca 

lyfaii, aaf»l(t»ia sia i 

aaT^< ^taai alfas 4'««us i 

>a« fa fa?ta, aaiatat, 2at?fias 

a? afaara ca 'sfa® atfeai «rt£s, tai fa* ^r«a» 
^I'^j aca ? c^a afa ^aa fss ♦'.raara ? 
c?aa a'Bj^ta 'atac4a facaaa fa'iaia i ^aataa 
cacia at^a a^aiaa •«((?>< ^k’f ^afsa fac** - 
atfaiat >iff% csia ■stai^a «i«\? 

atataa ^fa4 at«air«ff »fca -faffafav •afui- 
fai» I 

"aai afasia c'sia «iia: i 
na< a ^iair« faaia: n" 

4 •t'sta ataa afaa'awa fac^a caat ai 
«tvttai caiaa ^«caa «r««ca aaif ffata 'acaaca 
ffiai ijftai «iawa <itaf£a faasta at« •aracs 
fta I asai, 4Ta stf^a wlaa §aca 
^•fta wiai— ifhr -aa? tfwta ; ^rta 4 atfsa 
•taa antra's f««n— 4 aa 4aa a^t^ata i “atc« 
^aafa i 4«i» atf® a^ta a[caa 

«ataa, ^ta 4 •tf'B ^caa ^aia» i 
«tt, TiTf •« ataa *ia ^fai^ a *i« « wa f.ca 
nfaa atata aca i 4aa •ataa n«i^i 4? 
^ ata’f atati ^a i ca^fjaa fans^J a^ 
aa aitata vrawa aiR*^ afaa «cataa, «aa)a 
faa|v f^fa^ara w afaa) fa>PK alta, nfaal 


Jiat caai mat'll iw 

faai 4ri6i ^tcsiic'F titfa^ a*ia, ^laial lan 
^%5 atcaca I a^afsi isia’ta caV»ia atfaa 
’Ffaistuaca, ai^Rcva «a(a^C5, 4at 

?a3str^£^a aa aa ■"(tfaatca 4j a«j gaafas i 
'«iacsa «i^a asi^ia aai«a 41?*^ - K.aa, 
•1a^a« ^aai I '9tac« ai^la •*tataa laataa^ 
9Ta *ai^a: c' ta'ta aafasia 6“ i a'sai? -sii^a 
9fac®a aiai, aca— ataaita'*iaa, ^(faa- 
%a '9 ciat'iataa i ••iifaF aaicaa H»a, Taaai 
4a? aira? i aaiasta afa aiauaiaaat ’afawia- 
aticia •atca. fa«aaM*f sfjpfsa atfaca afaai 
hialc^^a ; i«!a ^i:5 f-aia 'sica 9t(as. cfH's 
ataata '»it’»Fiaa 'etaia «?tscs ata,— fsfa 
fajraa •fifsaa’t ffS i *i?fa faai cat aifn 
Hfacaa if? afas iraT caa afaatcs ^ 'ifaia 
»H'ia I fsfa >i'8i^?sat9 sit's 5Fr<iatc%a 
“a? »iaii svaa? »it3? a-iscs atfaa? ss:’ i .aaa 
ttaia tata fataa aatwa *iiaw i ■tuta 
'»i?iiaca aif'B''»t« tfa, cat^F, 

4? aifas ?'ac3£® i ca? atatafata 
’?r'5a?f?«i-'3f«at® a<iaa a** i 

4? a<i?ia at r» 4aa ^iiaai 4'»'5[ ^itwi- 
5ai »faai cafaa i cttcfea ^aa cw ata «ii^a 
^iNiaaia 4*»l>t atafaa'^ i atfat fasta ataafa 
laRtatacaa ■ata?, 4fa atva ^tata afaaarfat -, 
9iatts<£« ^:a, i(C9, aaia, ^a 9 ffi ■, ^ta 
at laata ar«», a^^i, ffv, ^tasa, 4taaf, ^aa'i i 
4act aaaTlacaa aatatars— a^ua® sfits ; act 
aiHcaa Racaa^ §aca i iiatfa’s, 

aiafaat, 4tanfaia(, aiacaa 4> fatfaa 'stca 4 
aasa aai^a 'e^ ^ta« « ^s^acaa ^tasa, 
ai ataaafc»a anataitai a^c^sc? ^t^iaaiw, 
9(ta 's^H'ai aai'^ta aia aiisiaat i st?, sf- 
•sfia «ta acfatca «ie?ta ati^iaat* a?a^« 
rtatfit :-(>) 6?ita— afa, ai^, aa^. ^at i 



(») I («) 5 8«t«— 

w^f, <»^?i, m*»f, r«? I (8) -atui, 
8»faii, 11 1 ^ntfl irscn 

8ftii •if«fi iisfi »f8«i 

«T«T« riev *»91 8*«ftf I 

^11, c«lF 88< n I «*w a^isii?, fi«’u 

IIW ^<*1, '59^8 Wl “lltCittt 85l< 

aw«. r 5'{[< 8811 fe8| 8\ nsitii lU^,— 

<•1 r»H f8811 I 81948 iJCItsfafl 1f9!* 

f8» if® l^iunfsifl 8«rT98f88flS itMffl i 
1t18«t8Wfl ifnf 81 8(88lffl» 4)«ff8 >4« 

888Hf 81 8|t9itf^9 ®ar8~i|918H8 «8?f»I 

«*lt« f»«1 ’afim 8Ht88 8|9I|) f^tirsc^ C81 41 
84tSW 8rt 81*8 >981 8fll{* l 0888 58^*1, 1%- 
8ir» 8IC88 18 818 8ffl81 8|«r8fC8t 8^CH tS5- 
fl88ff« Ct88f8r8 8tC8« dlf^ll 818, C«88 »tt8 
HWt 8|S|T8tC’l Client's »»», fs*I f8818- 
’I'jU t f8911 48? «58l« 41»1f« — 

4| a|{58 *(4l1 8f8I85f man, 49 <SHH f86t8 I 

4851« ^1881 C8Nc« *119, 8(18«f 8118— 
884^1^ «« 8ir89 881148 81 8«8>8 ^^1118 
8f8ai 91tCf» I 41918 8l(8t 4tl8lC88 C8iai8r855, 
«8r8»S C8811819 '8181W8 f88Ct8 C88 ; 48? 
4nt8 4jr«8l8lsi «818 41818 f88r889 9C18tC88 
f88«1W I 8f8 89tl< f8f88"89 I f'Bfl 

89ir8»H 818818^ j 4191 9lC«9 881«, 858C8<r, 
«8r888— 8I1W8 «C188lf8% 8atf881, 489 

88115891, 8V^1, C4lTf8!t^l, 81918tl8W 4t^N 
8I89lf88t 4lCll88nir8^1 ^88lf8«1— 81^8111 I 
f«f8 88tC48 88111 818818 C818819 C8 888 
i8f8 41188 VRiIlWI, 81919 9(t8Ul8 'ff^lT* I 
'‘-1818 8|^8188H8U8 8831 881W8 8188^8 81- 
*18 8"1lf8« 98 f*81, 411^t841C8 ^8*tl88fl 
91491 4191 498418 iflTBI 48? ivUlCI 94 
«WU9 81P1198 4finl f9l«8 I 31141 49I14r894,- 


41^9 I [ «9 90, 

998, 9198, 48111810 lUllf^f 8lt1tC8 *UU 
44918 ; 4ir«3l9 *1918 9lfif1jf% | 

48? 99189 8"1*— 81911188, 819:139988119 

41918 41*1 } 819981319 41918 «?tf84l I ^89 

891448^9, Cllfuil g81l|,— 8ffl»I, 4r8, 84- 
1l98lf9 9181 4<19C9 41918 Infill ( 9f|f9, 

8198 aff®, 11481? 9tF89 iFaici fai8i<8 iFa- 
6*t1 41918 #|F891*f« I 141 C98, 4t»f99« 48 
48? 9t48 ?899ir r86tl8 8<f89U9l 9t 9*8tF99 I 
8941 9818 *19181, 4l9l8l 31141, 4f9TC98 I** 
4ir9far8 f999 98? 8f9r8far9 8?88lf9 I 8989- 
«818 41518—9'* C9^*J, nF8«9lf9 I 8949- 
41818 289— 9"* 9r8 8lFl9Itf9 I 418 49:-4l8l8 
tl, 419lt98 9** FfW 42J8I I 4C9, 8t9l8 C888 
4l9r« IS 9fv 4 4F89t8, £8 41181 8831 881C98 
£8818 f81» ; F94 89C98I 8lf4«94 689 99J 
44 --£819414 I 3141 9F49 61918, 4(38 8t98t9, 
289 181918 48? 19 4lf84 ifWlI 991C98 

44J189419 4»l84r9 88’48 *:[<1 4'8£«168 -, 
9»8l? 89W8 88C84 lFvl4 881989 9198 
4f88Uf I 9lC8?, 3141 844, 4f39 819, 289 
44, 48? 13 89—4* 9*9 9819C9198 4888 
F88II68 I 4t8Jtf44 4194, 99l9'*r4 '9f34 
41918 41918 48? £4l8l9af94 £981 4* F«8?t 
C8lf94 418— f48 f49 84iftC4 981984C8 

8f!|4F94 81F181 £88 4tl#t8 41*1 881414 84J418^ 
'88 iCf *14198 4r88lF99 I 

H91, £918, 98, 481, «18«. 41*8119 £888, 
r8:9t4 £8814 £498—8^4'* I *19181 91«.*^9J 
4t*l8lF8f9C8a 38418 9*£88, *19181 346*1, 

4118, £881811 ^1F44 9*8 I 29F94, 8t8Fl4, 
418Ilftl4— 881C9 FlFai £8818* 4t£8l48 8F9- 
«l£f ; 418 £881* 4tt4t«f49 F6a48 *811 1 
4*89, £9989, F84I99, lf489— 91911 £9 iFv 
■ 41C9, 41181 991148 £981 481 84£98* 8191184 • 



I 


«JI, ^ 1 ] 

4twtim »n*? 

▼fw*! sw*!! I r>ir«T 

7il'1 «W*» »lt» ^f5t« 5t5», C»I^tfir 

I ^ic* ^fitfl »n aif >1^- 

^c«t fa«t«»aT«> I ^ ^ ’jS >as< 

1 [® «»t»l«Fi vftin «iTr»— >ir<twJ aia I 
*i« 'f)«f fV, «f<i "tfa ^fw »f?i« 

c*in»>fTf5I ’I?>i: *1^: *1^: i 

*«^t« a«..a^a I 

SrwT5)j fsutfi’i: I 
c*<<a«ir»i *t?< CB I'Bi: II 

wi 'stft «lrf^’8s^nli^t^6: 1 
ca*» ff f^ttaii cavil's I” 


’tf«ll?lil I 

wwi^li a •ifi'B 

c«mi f’irtfl c^t»itw «?i. 
'aiats f^’< •ic’f ?tr«f<r!i, 

’iwt'8^1 c^i^turfi «ni I 
CBtw? aids »«i fa«rfl 

an *it« ar«wt«i I 
*«ir? ’si^a'etwia w, 

'8tfl ■awH I 

catwj aw 

wcawi »i«fta I 

4 | •« awi 

f ftii ^ti -aw fa* i 


C’lT«Ua 

c«Twa atWfl »ic*t a<ii 
atwfa cn c^ia fa*t «ttatfa a aw, 

asr«» aiail'a >ici» ata afaai i 

air»ia at*nai«*^l>i caw atw 

aiw att faca cata aiaa aiaai, 
atacaa catataa acafs?’ >a latti 

cwra a^ ata aa aiaai i 
cawai >« fa.aia ifta, 

t^aca ai 'a aaw aa otai auf i 
fsaia aaiai -ata alaa afaa, 

caiaiwa af aai catalaa alia i 
aaa1 :aiw<, nvf. aaiaia ata 

ataiaa ana -at faai«a «fa i 
caa >iia af»,a'«i w^aWia ata, 

caa >51 ^aaai fafaa faaia ? 

^faata'fr taa i »«1 i 


aastif 

( > ) 

>siaiaaEata aa, a aaHi faai faaata ntfi- 
aiai afaaia ataiaai aaja f?atia «ata 
afaa i aw-a<)iata aiifei alwa faaata a'jaU 
ta^aWia ana, <aata ataa ataiafa caiatfa 
aaaai atiaftia faaia alafutaa aa atai afaai 
aifaitfia i faaa aila caiata atai Riai aia 
f^a cawnaa taa a^a caa atfafa*i a^ifaaM 
caaa ataata aaSi ^a Saa* afaaj caa,— 
ata aaiaiaa atai >aafa cat la'lartja caHa 
aaja "atatw aaaa aca,— «afa a faaana 
cafaai ataiat ^aai a.fatafaa i atata aiaj- 
afa «lli taa areata faatafaa afaai atta 
atanaa afa catfaa attaa c«a a aa atja 



I [ « «i«. 


'•’ifet >I?W WC»I4 »ltCJfl >l» «BU*I9 »l'9;.*t 
’ffiltl! Clfl*! I 

«*If« 'jf*!*!, 5« 1181 ’•ftlil 

^r*iii C*C*H ; ' 9 ^^ 8t»Tfl 

tlw ’HI ’HI ?s»l— ’I’Stfi' cn 

>i»T!i ’tf’i 'n8t« 

f<»« ’»f«91, f91(t»l{98 -tusr 

af«ii f’l^’fcn ^•if'iwfl '^(11 

vfflj) firfi I 

?»s <ti >i9ti* ’icm 4-»K 
rm? ^wffrs »t9t»isii 

( » ) 

f^9ic«< 9<’ii3i ’I'sifrKS sjinj’ii- 

'll‘H ■»lt'>(C»;'» I 

w?9 jj's (?i% »if«nt’Jt, ■aps 

iiiwan? «8’ii.ni ’»f4c»i*i i 

fwtJ f»iaif»ni« an aim >t9t’ii‘nc«« 

\t I 

f49t«4 n«:«fl8 »IVI ’|!f4£»|S(, aiif^ 

UI’bI C4^«l1ait« 1f« 'B1?n ^Wfl f9, 

f<i|< WII .4-1? C9l»n*9 "’I*? 9ini 

*lf'99t(» I WCiffl ila'tl 9iCJii|c|ts« 

•««(! ’»nt« '1Tf<C»l*i ’ll I 

c«Hn «S5i: am nr*! r>9i 'stiii 

nr?*! I »|8l«f cwt'f, 'IW’B 

CB^l »f«9T« '8t8t9 >4»?l 9Tf?4 9in£« 

’itfM V, I <sivi9 PiMW’i ’H 

^4 »n£® 9Tl’9t»f’T9f fsf^^ntj 

>tw n'»»»ite <>C5 *ttc9 1 t* ^*1 
s«^»l mi<l— «’*’! 

mHw I’lniftifm 

^ 1 , «nnT»i»i'e *?«, atsis av 9i 

ll»’« »!», « ftw - 4 »n ^tsitwn 
m cwr mi 


>»fM— 9I<(U»(» ^"8 f«« 4 ‘*1^? >11^1’— 
9 ft 4 C 9 I 5 ’ 1 f*t 9 , « 511 I a«f 1 « 

'itBtM? Pi»6*i— 'BUTc® ^t5tt*i 41^ 4 

‘♦tlMW?’ »«f 1 ^ffin ^f5£« *tfr4W5I 5(1 

>itHr5 I 

BSwfia 1 £»i ffft f*iiilnc 44 
CKH^ ann f5(i»»{ C*!?! 

srtcT f«f9i -c5i1m S*tC4 ^f4«i 

ittsi (ifasi f^rij— 

“Bsfv?*! 9»CT, S(W 

'8’I5( 'I5^aic« B»W^ '9»in8 ’Bft?! 

Clf 5 tl fW5lfliq5( I 

c?5i5m w ’»r9»i-am 49»i»i c^t4iw 
«rl^ cvf*!*! «4»i I 

c5(^ 5(ii»i ! «mn c^n 5s >8 

•ti»it>(j5»iia »i9Ml I 
C8^5itrt9 'bIjj f4i!ii*t’iti«t« am 

>ifet5i »ifssi I 5if»i mn 

6iH45iif5« f«f9i iia’ifaa aitws ^tm 
Dtfa^i utita I 

< 45(51 >i5n iit>iN8t9t ii5iift5n ve £5i^atf 
c9iUn ^nsi, va5((cs( Ji^^d 

aia: »H9n’( af^a— 

“^3F4i£ aia aa: ai<" 

C9 aata ! 1 am 

«am atasiiia— , 

“ 5 |a aw 8 ;” 

fai fafwt faj{ ?4a ai 1 ana a^hi aia 
affas canm ctfini fws* ^ni^a atatta? aaa 
aifa San Sft9i af'^a 1 aaaH ^imam 
ai^wfta— 

•■afmCTiaa^ wi Sifwi a^”i 

( « ) 

aifK, aauaa caw an aifa»tfia 1 

faatwa aafaa aaia alia caai laki a4j« 



I 


es, ^ 1 i 




cn ^t>i« 5?*i— 
««si ' 5 i«n CM*!! ana 

>I^W f’I»t*ltt’P Iff? ’»<1!)t5l»l 
i{', I ««!« ^ ^tt»it 9 ’I'B 

r^’iii rs)si« ! f<» ! 

>I5« ?t«« fnwfl ^iN«— 'SU'B t^ifai^ 
ci^— a?c*i wif^Tcai att® 

cwt*! la’PtSi ’itp fv *tt? I »’fu»i I6*t. 
at'il'rgraa ga B'Sf!?— ’jt'tlfl 

•iia-js^^l f»«i I ^atfs 

5f»f? •t't'H afa >1? c’lu^fa f'St i 

fastt* siso^itcn sjatcaa 'Btg i 9«3K 

a«tt« c^tcawa Mfaa af^nti 

>»iai I <11^ c»i f?!i, <»i f^5it»ta 

fftaarauaa cfrf^stcs i atata 

>1(5? “Rrt^ ®ata cew ^s^•^a, 

at‘irfl Wwa cwa f^tfi a-^f« 

"Jwa c5ca ajHfa” ■staaca 'Btfacs *itNa “’^‘Hfa i 
wT^'M afif a*^* c?T^. sfirat af? 

4? *ifaa Sfaai c?f«, c»it«.^l a'> 

^sjtr'aa wU c?fs -^ c*! ^?ts)ti»c^a ^Tifa^i 
aia '^f^— ” 

tftliai c»t?ta ^aiatta s'* ^5ic’» 

afaj^a ?caa ®aa ’vfaa i aif^ 

?tai a*i aifaa i ataia ata 

a^ai, cn? c’tWrtia ^*ta aat*i faai 
fa»i 1 «ii« aifwa as fa^p! ata« ca^ »n 
ara atfaa i 

^a^jtt >*aaia cafwa ^jaa— aia ara 
aia atfaai cafaa, ’»"atcaa ^ifeta ai? |5l 
' 5 Wa awaw^ Wawwi 

cataai aiatl ati,a ^atatcata a-aj afaatfaa i 
wa «*rta aiwiwa aw ca aaa ^aia afacafaa, 
»taiw fafaw ataia acal ^taal fiia i catfe 


^ai, «tata ^aaafa •ata— caa attaa wta 
attcs. 'gia 5 caa ai6lwt p:a w«ata aaja 
alw^ia I 

atfaa> maa*wa aa «Mif w aaiaaa caa' - 
«ta afaai catfaa i attitcai «»tai caatai af>iai 
atca aifa^a aitfa fia i atai ca fasfaa 
aacaa aifaai fa«tacaa cs'^aii at^i^atw— 
caff(W4 «!« atlaUf. catai. cafwaatfa aJ’ffs 
aaasra af^aifaa i ai«an «tata fawi ^a| 
atr'^iaifaa ! 

ca 'as:aa «is(« aa’fci ■aatwa »ita atca 
atat?a--'?fl«ia’l at*^ -aa faata aa 

ait -acaa caca aa« aca» ca^— >flaaa 
faaas faait'»ai afaa, ca ?aia'1« «iataca cafaai 
afaaica I ’ 3 saH «aia?aicaa aaa a's faaa 
ata aac «ia?i »ca aata alai ti'ftta | 

< 8 ) 

^««|a1a fa's! faraa-af^ afaswa faatrataa i 
•stata 'Slat atfaai— #tata atata ^t^ca "atafa 
««ai atai si?i ’jfaB’ ata i ca faa atftr c^aa 
?afala ataaiacaa ^wata ^faat affa^ i ca 
aaaifa anaca cataai aac’a faatta— 

“faaifas faac^a c»tca 

atata ca attcia caaat 
aca aca aaa fafaca 

aaca aata aca aai i" 

staaa caca at(5at ataa fastata atc< ttatlai 
atfaa i atatca afaatcaja aaa « aca* faa i 

afaca caetat faaata ficaa aafa att i 
«atc«a Scaai •sfata "aaca caa cal caa i” 
aca at9'^ facaa, aaa ^afs faaaic^ catcaa 
aa 'BWt^aw^' '»ww faaata ^a\aa 
ai— aacaa ^acaca ai^a acataacaa •• «ta 
acia isR fia ai i <aaa aaa «aafaa ^an^t- 
faaa-'®ta-a«fa*li< la «at«fata aa4ttc« 





*|1W f’»^»itc’» t«5 •wirs^ «nt« ^1 

tui ^f*H1 6f*H1 CM»I »lWltC'B 

*flf«*l »II I ♦tffll C’ff’Ittll ♦tfWJl *6»t-- 

( « ) 

CV?— ^ f^>t»n 

»»1 «itlii *n ••ftti ttrirw nr?«i c’t*! I 

'•f*! C<lfw8l I'm fB8 

aw<T »f#*i I »w» 'eutfl 8t«iH 

•'ll « lfil« «»•! Sdt'B »ltr<l»l >«•( ?«r ••£*!• 

>|f«« £• a »lNlIsi •t' 8 . C 8 

ni»ii 

»is 6tBt«t»ii •T«Mt'«f»ic« 
»i(iw •• f 5 i«i-c»^ra '6 ^iw 

c*tt*'t wi •(i«t^r •iiiin'nt ’pfflw 
•ilfi«*« I ^1811 ^^118 

ftaftcsiB •* fi>iT»n 8tai 
’•ftiw I aa*i 

»i«tT atifon ’•c^ c*f^ff iifi*! I 
{ * ) 

^•T« »I8f— I 
%W\ ■*l1t«« >?tinc»HI 

•ffwn •• aft?! cii»i I 

c*i »inn »fini ^iw c«r8i ^fiiw *ii? i 

f* •r*Hlt 81 •!» ? c<»8»l »ll«Itfl ^18- 

iiiti cn 7 ti^« ift’jfN ^wt^rr^rcfl '•fflut 

aiW»ll8U V9 H->IW I 

c*i fiR *itw *twt 

fc* wrt wfe jja sitft in*» 

•^fit'»f»i»i*t I *mt^l c^intfl «it« •iiwfl 
w«^w !5»t4t« cffi*!, 
4af*nf^ w»tl »i«rf ’ifiw 
»fi« %ftwni %wi cfw c^8CT am 


^[4 ««lta fa^fta at>l ^6itcf i Piiy 
aawa ^ia?ii CT\>a4j^ft afawfl*:-- 

«t? «»|9 ««!« 'Jrtu cat'fffi f’W *tr®8i ca^i 
«T«na m?t£»n aa *t#la a® affim 'j^faji- 
ff*ri aiw cafaa a^aca ani^^a «a- 
ataca ca vaa^a^i atf?ai faaica, 'stata ata 
^aai afaata fa^a aif'pa ^aiata ffa 'stafa 
aaca faa ai i 

'B'caa ^a^^ « 'stata al^ « afw^ai a^a 
aaa aata afaai at?i«fia i >*iat« cafaa arai^^a 
^•^4 fav caiaatfa 4t»t®Ta*taa ^aa >«aaifa 
ataai vta caina caW^i bK^iw aai aata 
atlc«ia I «taaa aaa wtatai a?ai caa— 
■aaia Btfaai cafaa,— ataia aawa taa faai ca 
caa ««aatfa aafe etatlai faatu -ata faaiaata 
aaaatfa atraai ^aata— aiata ^aa faai ta» 
atva «a>i vair afiratcf i 

aataiwa aai ^raai -siata cmtafaai^a aiai 
atattaa a« ®ata «tca atata fvfaai afaa i 
araiatcaa atai '«taia •tai fta— ^'eata a^faa 
ca *tca aaia a^aaia ai4 frtTtift ’aftatci i 
fac«»a a"l4 ^wt^atca ca cat *iia 
alters fsa I cafa*! Saiaa atafata facaa aifia 
atc« caa atfaa faasn •taicai yt?t b^ 'staia 
fata Btfaai 'am i— bt 5 •tafafm i a^^ 
aa fata aaiaa fifei af^a i 

«taaa atata atata •atfaai fa afaa— tfeatca 
«tai cata ai i «ta «• «ttiai atai faatca, iff a 
cafaa atfat® atf atfat« faai cata, ^ftaa 
asta asaa's Bt^t affai aftatii i atya aatt 
fwa faif aai i 

( 1 ) 

<aa yt f%afaa aa avti afa a^i a0»i i 
«aaft aaiaa^l ff btfaai asanaa faf> afam, 
ati I ’itfa caiiaa atya at^la ataa— can 





SM, vk I ] 




■jaiifU «t»i 

ijf *t? C« I ’IlP* «*Wfl CftfS 

srstfasit'e ^i«— ^r<r wii f ^a^ «iisii 

,ii_ 

«tf?« «i^tw '*»'»ic«a *n »ttj« 

I c»i ’et'5t«tf? fiwni 

»f«— r<F f 

“•rtHEt— 6^ C«fW ^»irf i” 
f% Slim cij*!— c<rf’<«i 
®<{fl ^IC*ltC¥ •«! C^»lt'|C’J «*ll ’»ft- 

C«Cf— ^ffl C’ll’tfW 

^iffflwrwa ^(»fi ?T{« »i>5i,«T?u» 

^f«W« }— C^^SF »f9*l C^t»l4»Itl %< nm 
’l?t*S ^IH CT'asi «t«?tc»t ')tr=f*1 

tfW'B I 

ffcw *itJi I 

'5f<n'® C’l'f'ffC^tft <»I«t1 i“ 'BTft? 

^^ISF'S «Ft^ I -ait^ fv 

^fim, f*t«C*F? 'r?I«TFt ^tf99 
?^i!i affi c^t? »iflcarit 

^(tfsi»I I 'BTfl*|3 ^*|5I13 

i3«F gr^3l 3t-<3 af«t'«fa 
r?»I, «*l »!»-#« «F1 ^3tt3 I 5^51 ’FI’I C’rr'»IC*l 

fnrw I ^(3 ci3 >1131 1*18 r»if3*i “•«? ^^9 

8183) •I*8t^ f¥ »»f!3 >«? 8F8T8 3tC« r83f8 

818— 3*nfll !” 

a)?F 8(Wt«f3^»n f98 ftC94’»fe) ^3tfl ^18 
r3^8 8if981 8ff CT«81 31 C3«8T8 r85t8 8«f98t9 
3« 43(^ «9? >833 a3tC«8 3t3f8 3t831 
3rt3 31 I 

( ) 

i»I3 <3 8t C3 3^— 3W 3W 8»8tW8 311^1 fsfe 
i*33J ftdfl 1*1 *113 3131 3Tf99 31— C33 8ff3 
f*ft3 9t3t33 Vlfs 1*13 ^1t* 31— C3l*ttl 31313 
*rtl9 C3t* 1 f3C3 ^*313 I C33*l C33l C33 


C3 ^r(W3 fff^C^- 5»?93 133 3131 *»»]« 

^338 3*81 3^?8(C|— 313 «»'t3tC33 tl13 

If 3 31 I 

>«!313 f9 C8613'1 ^[8 11C3 31 l «tC«l3 ff^ 
^1313 a3lt38 339, fllTf 3'>8I >»f«W f8l4 <5113 
fj:3 <3351 f&3 3tf3 8|8If <3133 «t(8 ^8T 
^fftatf I f81 £3 3fl31 ai3f 3f89 "I I 

<333 339 «31l«9 5139 9t3*33 Pf •lf3 £33 
5f391 £33 I '51319 •193T9 31311 3t£3 >«f 
<31591 81ir391 I £St35l 18 lf9l313— 5ll 
55315 I £3r3l5« £83 I 81'^« 519 

.a31fC39 £3C3*~5£8 3131 531 ^£9t ff3 31 I 
<•* C3C3 35:39 f8tfl 3f93l39 5«5 5:3 ^33 
3r93 I f954t£3fl 811^C5 £3 «l83lf38l9 

31*9lf«3 I 

■a31« 5I£3 fi3r35 ■‘5l3f3*— <335 i— '‘' 5jf3*C5 
3f935 3*9Uf I 519 «C5I8 331 £583 *139 
<*13:31, 5W9 5fe8t3, 3W9 5W9 51^3 
*5Iir3£5’f 5t9t»1* 3ir55 I 

55:39 991^ «l3t?3 "51819 f88l3 8* 
f;|^5, 513819 3a 3'elf8 8* 5f9C83 I 519 

5l3f3 *33 853lf3 513319 *39£5 tf3ll- 

£33—5139) 5131 81931* 5r9£5 3lf931 I *11:5- 
381 5C3 513U89 3 5 913C39 315 8l*l3 51331— 
*5lf3 3E9 ^^3 5tf3 3f33 «39 
f* 3181 iffl f3f 9331 5319 l" 

5l3f3 955*1 «33 5f991ll3, 513* 5f99llI3 I 
9551*1 f59 aW£39 Blf5 3t931 i 5l9 51331139 
35 «W ftfas 8lfV33 511139 513'* 31 £331*13 

5f3C8 £53 J f:3 <«* £9 513319 5W* 5f 

«tlf35 3591 51319 5f* 3®3 31 I 5inf3 f883 
*tr551 5f991 955*1 931 5f99f£f3— 3^81— " 
a*31t3 *f31C«9 *3£9 *5*1 3l5r391 55 flfl 3*1 
ft*1*9l *5 5*315 91C319 3(8319 313 5r99t 
5lPl3 I 51939 3f*3— 31, 3ff . 5t3t£39 35 





’IHWJ «K^( C«?*» vc*l *11 I ?TiI ! ^f‘ir*i 

c*»*» «*i ’»f<i*t*i ?’ I'sjnw — 

q®?!? iina >«’» cst»ii *1!^^ 

99 »rwi ^tfaill ®<*Ifl C^^SlR 

*tri*ii >!«♦ yS «r?i 

*ttf«»i *11 1 c*!!'?*) ^ir«ic*r •cn 

't'-eia "»fl cf*!! N*Tf«»i I 

n\w 9«i*fn I f^et ^ir>m'>»i, 

I Pf« cn ^fi«tl»l C’ll.^if?*! «irjKI «(Tr*l 

c^^ fufintfi *1? ^S'si nf?«i(s i c^^*i 

f»i#c*i ’if'iii 'ati^ I «tsn5 c*! Bf«ni c’t*! i 
»i*^t* >wn >i^« csrn*! «tic*ii mf^ui f*rii 
*1111 I s[l5l 

r»ir*tfifii»i— Tst?! ifi I*!* •iif>r»i I 4>»tn 

iifi “f'Jn’if*!" ’(ta 4’»Sl “«!!« %n” i 

«aa«» »i4a >i*5;»«a atanfaai ana at«it?ai, 

^fWI 951414 44 c^t*! I 9t*lt's 4f4HI« 

♦ifltll CTfat -« »II^IC5 44 5r4«t(« I 

C4«fif4 '4tfn41 Cffa*! 4»1t«f4f4 '',8f4C»l 

*it4i aifaai atai 4r44i «itc« 4^ *(ic< 

16(44 c»16tl6 C4f»ll-- ■8f4tt« 441441 ^1»I 'Hrt< 

4#4f*l I 4PI*lH i>4^ 4tf4»l I 

•lt(<4 ai'^w 4*»6l 4(»H44 r.<Pi»i fea nfafes 

“^4(4 4414 W4 '^’ll*! (4141141*1 

4f4 4f4 ^fa 414141 41 »llf4— 

C»*l 4 Blfa'T 91*11 I 
f441t4t C91 4* 1[C4, 

«?t4*l ^1414 C91 4t'« 1(4, 
l^fl •^‘fcUtf'B: ’1111 4 ^141(4 C^1 41 11 I 
C«414 4|if 1 ri4t(1, 

^141 91(4 41 5*11 4(1 
4(11 4(1'' 111 944 1141. 

iflW f*t4T11 I1(6l1 I 
«l1t(94 91(14 fl'ia fl41 14(1 


«(41 ifai I .*1(91981 9114 1(41 (11 9-8 

■1f(41, 99 9e1(«4 9Tf4lt, 99 i*IUU 9«(,^ 
19 91 lj;l I 

496i 4111(941 #11 fllti C9ri41 411f9 
Sftiii If^iJi I 411 114 fifi9 iia'lKia 
fl[44’1 §99 C1(14 19 91414 91(44 (99 

(SI 9f44i fm (IK «rti 9 tfii ajiKu 

f*l49, §1411, -4991 1#}(44 §141(14 9tf4l91 
9111 9f44i (1 cn6f(9 4191 4iric9 iifaaifti— 
4^1 9111(9 (1 94^1 1§51 lf(§»i I 
( ) 

911lJ(9 fl1l4 fim mil 11(1 4( 941 (91511 
^ir49 411 llfl 994 9f44l If41 I ^lf49 
Hl'fl^l 11(4 4ti®si (91111 ’3*.C1(1 

filial fll I 1(94 §14 19111 1tfi96l 49^ 
^15^1^41 9ll I 91414 ^1 44( 419-lfa9 
1tfl« fail 6 l 41(9 161 I 1*114 119(9 9Il9 
1111 ir?1 I (1 9lfl1 1144? 141—411 91(4 
1'44~;41 11114 aii5t#t(1 (91(11 919 " 1 »f 
1’ 9(4 I 

144. I’f'.lfl lt^l§41 (1 49414 

*411114 (5*14l6t (ifn I 11(14 41'^4 Cl(l 8 ( 

911 1lf4C9 ffl — 

“411 61(14 9t(‘il— 
l‘4 lfl (19 91(11— 

(1 141 941 11t1 1 ”^ 
*11199 5ir?41 Clfll— 111111 fiai a(411%4 591- 
1941 9:118 9f441 91114 (9lil1lfl(9 (41l4 
141 91441 >lfl4t(1 I (1 9 * 569(4 9ri1— 

“14*1 (4 ! 'Sfl 11 911 11 H” 

914 14 41119 (6f4(14 19(4 ll9Tt41 591 
lfa» 9f41 44( C11:§41{S 9941(1 919-fl(411 
9t4(9 llfll I 9^4(91 94(11 (6ri(94 §14 
iffltfll I 

1111 C11111 1491 tf941 9(94 19 C>rt 



tfJi, I ] 

uc'Jfc* Wi ^^St^fai 

ajlf«» c^twi Jiiti >ir»i^t9 511 fwiri, «>! 

?Ht3 ft® tfAfl <®fi|*J 4n fintics ft*tHt« 
^fiin “««rt«— 9t>, <<®«5j atftMs ®tf®f»t 

! f? ■fC’tff®— i»t®ftr.®t^ ®tfli 
5t® ft>— *w«— 'jrf 6»i— 

<Mt« f ?«1 'ff® Cff ! 

cftwc®?— ^ta mftf S»f« 4 Cff? 

«iff5r afis^j ftn !>i— ff?— 

cff ’ftf*! fii »i— c®n nif *if? ®it I - 

®u<f? •t®’it5» ftf— '*tf»t®i5lc® 
iifi ▼«— ftfrattf ftf— ■j'f fi ®f«— 

511— 511— cff 'snf fCf fecf 511 I 'ifi 

®?— *51TI5 littfS fftlMJ 

ftii wi^wr’* c® I'.f’i *(»i7 cffttfi »i?»i I 
•m ffs ftf-®»r— ^^^4— ®T?— fet®i 5t«— 
®t« fff— 

5|1— « f’l® *ltC4 5it— ^tfil.-3PI5t?Va«II- 

cwftf fi ®fii«l cfrffwfl §*14 f tc® ’^tft'iaa 
wfei »ttii fcf firn ®ff»t— “'«w«-'®tff ^- 
f:®n a®f®n4 «4 «ttc®-5»ii” 

®ia*ia ^tf5«i •itfi cf^ f5if^ ^if«i 

ftfw *tf¥«i~fain^ ^*1 ®r44i c5it®4 
§•« •rfiffli cw I 


3WI6tit I 

( ) 

“?4 ! c«tft4 rst^af® ca«r ftJi es 
4®f5i 5fif5fB 5itrfr«i7 i” 

!— !ii;— ^tfn 5 c«t5tn 15^ f«i><it!i - 

’fiwi i?i I 

®t4 4 >14 !5lS fttf ® c® ? 

fff? 714 ®H flftcff 41^4 o9 47»I 4?4S I 
cn» 4451 7f4t4 fffft® 4t*irs»l (4 7lf4 
7iyafRilt— -5451 ®t4t 5«Cil •ifsi r® *141- 
®C4 C4it»irf»l I 

C44 C4 441151 714 C4 14 181414 fwfW4 

•141?— ®1—® 1711511 r451 •1414 41 I 

4441 144414 4tr441 7f44 -“ff 14 a®Sl4l — 
•844 1«ff4 14 ^4^741414 firC7 C41C&? 41 514 41 f 

41— *tl*T -4^4 I 

f4*64? 8 474 S44tfl 7l4l4 *I1»11— 7t44— 
71414 ® 74414 7147 C4^-t®14l4 4(41,^ 

ffCjr? I 

7I*S1 14 144— .11 7tf7t84 ^Nfel '{? f7 
7^14 ? 

’jf4 87fel 4«^< I «i>1 f7 7tf71 147 41 f7 t 
®C4 714 4l4?47t7 444 7C4 7l4l?C7 C®t414 
5174 f44l4 174 ? 7i>1 7[44l«'1 C4l47-f44C« 
«I44 4145411 171414 54[7C*r4 Wl4« f44 41— 
7lf44l4 44^ 414 (.4144— 

“7I4r^tff fr^Rsflll 15841158144:1” 


ll’^<6gr »§t5l#1 1 



^hinsi~»iar, i [ 


-srwftns f>^’fi i 

m*f, f»i, «rtt, ^ sii:?m95 
'sniN^t^ t^*lt 

^^(.>8 I ) 

rn»i ^t<ft^ T 

iff?’Bi«in >if«i{^i if >i>»»i f<i«m ’itwi wf*t 
^nic*i r»)w fi)« *«»it«wCT 

^r<«n ?5 c»it r«i’»f5 «rt^t 
Rifi I Cl? c»f «f«if>r'i« fi^n >|iji9 
^filltt Itf'Sfll CTi I Jtt'fff'f 

fiwi ’>f<fi ^95 fsjwmo ufoi 9?*i «rtt'9 1 
C8t9 f*f»I4 9F» 

^TCf I C»I9 C^t9 «rwci 

f^»i»ic«« f*nw^j'B «T9r«r^ fi»i il«i 
91'.^ I c^twtl Jj'iiawi «t9N'» 

C9 H*i ■af^ « «ffi *1^11 =ir«ic'«i ^ f«iw- 
•ici's ac<«f •ita ’ffiit* »itn I w?cn ®w 
fw»i{« at'fNf r>«t’» 'itcf i f»« 

(«* ^ct 

(iicii I f^»t»H'«riic^ ai<fr>t^ ftwmi 

^c«ii «tt9tj r^»f*iw *I?H 

fill <nt» I ’»iarfia« r^»f»in l«aa^ 

•tV»> *» I fail awwa twi, ita aWatt 
t«a#t ifiai itii I 

atlfii fawticaa ca%fa«ti i 
atifai faiticaa laffiw |I8 Nica^f itti i 
aifa atana ft a^a f» fwa a«,ia afiitt *il* 
lit! aa I cim citi ataw >*^»n miftitia 
fii atiNi niiltit an i afa atai ft a^aa 
•iflifa acartai atci laia cat atiatatci tw 
atafaai niiiw aw i afa ^faa ft aaaa 
affata acartaar atca aia cat lata aaiatawi 
aw I awrtw a cawft «ww cata faai- 


aacat aaiatwtai Taarraa aw ai i atatiaa cacn 
caafa aaiawtai la, atwta aaa caiart «caci 
caafa «tafaa la i 

afaataa— ■aitafaa fiat afaitacaa ata atia 
aai^t ft^a afafa ai ft^ta aifaFfacacaa IK'S 
aa afti i caatcafa ai ft4fa cati' atafaa 
faai nfastaa 9 fata aiaata aaa afaai iKa i 
aa « afarra cafacaK aaiawa i cstaft 
cafacafiia cata cata fta 44< fvawa, atta, 
fl aaiaww caai cai^t atafaa fiai niaataa 
afaai atca i aa<ca4 aftwraa ataa ali« 
afi aaaa fVfa^ atatai ata afaai atiaa i 

4aa ai atw nica fa^ata ita fi^a afafaa 
aw*« atacaa? tata ft© atai aict- 
(>) cata cata «ww aaa awa faifatifa at3ai- 
fsacai 'fliita itfas itatfia ca, caai c^ti^ 
ai ft4la aaicai^a aw laa aai i[a ifaaiaa 
at tatfawa aja faafta aai ataia atai aw i 
l«a« ftafa caiii ai aa^Tca^ cat aaa fa*i- 
ac«a afaawaa^ca «(<-atataj afac* attaa i 
(a) ca 'Swca faiia^ia ’aiatwa ii»i aa«: 
f la'^a wtcaai faitaa ftaa aca att ca «iwta 
c«ai cat^ faitaa ftaa ifaai atatawa Rata 
f faai ifaai faatfiwa i caatca caatca ff^a 
f wa tafia aitaai ft at® caatcat wai cat'^ 
tafvia ataiai ifai i faiww ‘catiji’ 
fa aria 4 a wtita «ttafai fa fia, caifa caai 
catena atatai atlai tafi ati ifaatw i aa- 
caw ica» fca '*tt#)a aiiaiai fia at i aiaca 
•ffaii faa^tcaa •• icaife iti awa afaai 
41® faftaaafawai 4t«a acaa faii- 
aiai arti aa i tinff itaca aiciwa icai 
fw ft art^a fcaa i® alatw i 4i ai^a 
fa aifvfawcaa aJtfaita tan i tatwa awfi 
cat»i?ti I cartf fcaa fitfa fwi a"lRt 









rtW»i|CH C^«CTfl <tfl f*<W I ’•'8'«fil 1C»I ^»tf»t I '^*t» «IW1 


ft *f«r«fl >Krwi ft « 
wtit c«»*n *»Tt I c>i «tt?w 'CTf' 

snw ^tii I “ffir 

Hf %fl «i» C5ti ®n5» i 

»•! fttW fWfl 

r«H <1 c«»ii 

ff»l ^1 1 •»»» fitw 
fl 'fitsU’l wH 

ff»i 

4l •t^« fwiwfl ’ll?* »«*<5 1 

« awi c»»ii *<t?, « 'srwi ^9a«, 4in 

Cn 1®*! ftC’ll «ITC1 1 

>>•1 «*»i5 <l^<Wl^4 

*iffl5t*i*Jfnt«i fin 5ti I ^srwi >«t«l 
fif»i® fife® «»»I5 

ftsiCd I C’JI'S fw? »R<J1 

'ww nf?" 

51»wT'K»» I »*v >!*n «iwi 

^tartw >•••, c^Htl c4»f’ii®Nc« ^,«**. 
><« ^ ’Vf ® ^ntw >.«•• ^«5» 

in ftr*t« nt»f« I w?c«f ntj >5«f5 ® 

incfci *15 ent^ 1*1 ^(ci I c?*ii ?Tt«n 
*iri5t*int<\w »(rv>fe fiwtni 'nttn 

itiiu f® vni nwn *>€,*€. I ®®c»ii ^*rwn, 

« ^nTi «c'rc'i «>,••• «<n? ntarten 

>«,..., ni>tftnjf® im? »i<*ni ►..., 

iiartw 8... 48? *j 5 fw ® ®t*itw t***, 
8«rwcn ® cntin^i nnnnt^in iTfn® 

f^fiwcit sfiifn® »wf8® 'Stt® 81 1 Tpf- 
8W® t8i^ itfn® win 111 4t in 4iiit 
fin I lltw t^icf «nn cni^in 

itfn® m I ^tutiw cir# in iiHt fin i nfwtc®« 
uni ciK v* 'itii I nntfn in n®nT?n fi®ini 


ntitii « 8intitiii« iwi »i<nii icn®! cif<- 

n^ini Kill ®ini £i% i 

ell's® n— fin« nni imh cii<n tni n?ui 

*. *v 

ifti® 41? 4l cn^i fintnit •nniit- 
icni f*ti nt«i I ®ti®irt ^iniificn 
n* 1 ® «i®ti fiwtii ni« «titcn n?iii nw 
■Jiinfn® fittnwi 4® 5i<t??ni f®f®«. nfi®, 
f®n aitifi® fintnen itai-n?niti innti 4t 
n®n fi®tni« n?nri 4«in ®n i «Tifn® fi®f- 
nn 1 ® iiii ®iitin ®ti ®®cif ell's ®jn nti 
n®®ii «• ni, ntiiii 1 ® itn n«®n «* ni 

4*? 4>itiii)i« iw n®®*! ii •*? mill 

®f<ii itc® I ®tfl ei ni®if« fi*tni nennt 
eil'Si^ent ftaini mi® fii ninn ®ii | eil'S- 
i^cni itii n?nn ei 4® ei% tntc® fimi 
fill f®|l nil I ell's i^eni nfiiiineni itfi® 
iji nti «i»^ lt®i } ntitin® intni itfi® in 
nc'5 >>8>,lf®i, 41? n"t< ei-nintft fi*fncn 
itfi® nfiitncni in nta «*^lt®i i i®flt? ell's* 
®^n®fn Cl infiitfn® ®fini nenn nil, 4i? 
Iiic® iiancii finti iinli®« ®»1* finini 
lie® 'nen® ®in i ®iin ei-n«®ifi finini 
nc*i*i ell's® cm niaicwem nil ®cn® ®n i 

4. 

cn'Sicm «f® tteaii eni iiM® ei®cm nti 
®?'5 tt/g nil, niiiiif® siinfi® fininwi tta 
ei®cni in nc® iifS® i/o nil, 4i? ®nfitni- 
1 ® fi*tnci cm ei®cni in nc® iifi® >virntl i 
>»•! litem icH 4| ci®cni nn nti® 
ei*l fin I 

fj** atinim fnni fiis® fim nic® nnn® 
wii in ei, litem neiMl meiin 

cii^ lem Kill ®®jfi® nffliiei if® at® 
nlite®, 41? ®«!titiif® ®jm n?in ®cn® itn 
nlitcf I 4l fiiii mi ®fint 4t ^u® 







[ « 


ITS? ^'5 cn, aiif^r-* fwfl c^i fi*i 
C’l ?t*i '«’lt^ 
c-if^ » *1? 'I'Tt^ I ic»n 

'.»f fi»i ^"<£9 9nr 

C»ts« 99 »l) I 

»^9^1W 9 ^t9t9 ■aCWI 9!!9tfl *19 

cnf -atBCf «'« 9'«.»t4 sjfsit C««1t9 4® £»If» 

f9*|»It9fl «f« yt*l fl ■HBBt'im «(<»lf9l9I 0BH 
BfcCB 9>t«C* C9, 9M9 9«,’f4 

f^Bf»IC99 *tr95t»I*> «t9 4(91 ^f9t« 

'^*’1 9<«1 •(I?t«W ; '•K C*IUls 9B? 
fl^t •tUfs^J SlBtflBl =»f4C« »t(f9C«C« 

««| C9(®' li.Wfl »$91 I fir«9 

flflUl ell's « fl«I»1t9<l 9t1u(-mi19 BH 

cffiwt <«» tiiw '•tn c'*t»»’a ic*?? •rif’Bci 5« I 

Bf'Bl, 9(B1(»> « BiSfl flBU^I 1t9t9l»8 aftl'IlF 
f9»t«IC9 fTC-Jfl 159I1 ’rC'5 ^»KaFCB «V, oi « 
•« **1, fBl 4f >(♦•( fiBTCI eiTt B/*I9 1TW9 
»I«9I1 IC'g 99tK9 <«, »* « *8 I 1^»JBJ, 
IMCII* OH'S »»I^C9 9r9t£B- «19fl lUOIf 
ft*l 9tcs ntC9 9JH» 4!f IBB r9»t»l9-^9 
«r5 B9|4 «ftC9(BB 9|9I «ft9(tB t s!»4i> 
'•BtJftllW C9 BfBfBi BfiCIlB 9l9TflB '8t9trB« 
9l«(tf C9, Itllflias 1T919(»B fi9Jt*I9 
BCBB) C9t'^ B/ll 4((lfWB f'lBI 4f>Ift99 IBJB 
« §»lt9lt I Bll 09 C9 ftW C«l* B^B 
ftflB BiW BUB cn$ CB^ fCB BtBlBlBB 
fBBlB9 BtBB Bill Bf«C-*l® i fBB HfV* 
fititIB CBllB Bt(n« CB-BBBtfB flBIBtBB «BtB 
BIBKB *n f^CB BtCB «f91Bt CBII BBI I 

CI-BBBt'B flBlBI-BIBlBIfB fBBtBBUfBCB 
It4l9 BHiBTBCBB *I"14 BBtB.BtB Bt BBBflBIBl 
Bta BB9 BBB iTaiBMB f*|BtB1B1B «B9tB 

BBrB 99 f9(fB9 Bt9T9f BHIT 99 I Bt BBB fBBfBW 
9jfV-fBlBC9B fT9 9J fBB9 V9 9J9V 


Bt* I 9tanw 9(i9 BBBBI 9^i6 flBtBB IrtR 
flBBt'BBWB BfB6t«!9tltB I 91919 

BtB’l9 9(9tC9I9 9)Bf1 BtCf I 9ttr9B 9t9l9l9B 
lB«f9 9ta(-C9'BB 9 JB)b ^TbIb CBTIBB fBBj 
Bt9 CBtB 4IBt9 9t9t9I 4tf« 99 B1 I flBB 
99(99^ bI 99B BMIBB BtBBB'gl I C9-9BBlfB 
^TBUrB 919 9t9t9I flB 9f9tB 9^91 9 Ub i 
9iarf» B99 9«rt99 BJBt« B» iJf£9l9 918(91- 
»B fB*rB':9B 9<9J1 BB B9 C9 CB9tB 9tC99 
BfB9tC«iB Bl 9BB «C9t9 9991099 9fB5tB9- 
^ 9f9Bt9 ®9l9lt £91B« lt^9 
fBBlB9 f9BB1l 4»»1 9<IB 9T9l9If« 

VB9 919I1B 5(9 9SlBf9B, fBf 5>.1 fJUBB 
99 <919:9 8(i^tfl 991194 BtfBBl 9lll«l9 I 
?9U'8 BIBlfB 99 C9, <91909 BdlfBB f9«lBC94 
«C91 b 41B'81 f4C99«09 bRIb 9lBtC9 I BBlfn 
B9t9C9 9)fV-r90909B flf9B 9"»t< CB-999i(('9 
fBB(B01«'9 BBtB BtJ I 

CBtOB'4 BBBI— «ai9f9B flBIBB Ca(^-fBf9Sl9l9 
CBUiSb bH^ I 94<C9C%B B^lB 9fl»»f9 
BBbIbIBI bI 9*9 (BBtBB 9fB94l BCBB I 
KBBTO 90Bt09 «t9f99 flBlBB 9B<090*9 

BSIb I CBtliSB B*® (9B(a BfafB BtOf I 

■*(f9f9B flBIBOBB 919B 99lf9 bI 9f9f«B 
'<9lB I C'S'X® ^JlC9tfl Bl BfafBB BBBB 
BBtB 99BI . 

CBI^ 9^9 C110BB 9"9fB I f9BB91 CBlO'^B 
B^lB 9*99(91 I CBl^ 9UBB f9BB9C1B fBOBtB, 
V9-9fBB^ « 995»fB «ffB CBI^t BfBBl 
910B I Bt 99B BI19T0B. 9BBlfB f9Bti'BBU9B 
9191*9 BlOl 9131 I 

919l9lfB fBBfB CB1< 9lOB ^<919191 BIB 
BfBBI 91CB I fBB Bt OBW Bt 9BB ^BOB 91- 
BICBB BBbIb fill 9lftBl sfBlB 99 I CBfB <B1B 
ttlB £911^ fO«ll l9BB <99IB «!« 9tfl HOBB I 





^f«i®— 'srcwii cif% « 

f:*fa •• Mksis C5li 

n»« Pit C6tl H m?, >«< VI'S 

4t(rt5i vn I c*it^ Ifwa Hvvitcn 
fta(ti«w« fi^9 VC5 *11 1 ?5?f< r^w- 
»icw f<«v*iv vtcli itat'i'siin ftvivi 
virtu '«'? >iv*i vfjifta 

f^C^SSlT^I*! I wwv fc»i >«> v» fc*n ivt*n 
fiicv «flt n»*i vf*((i»v jll •if^jtcs i 

's v!tntt*i w ■srt’rfiv c^i®' 

4V 4Vlt vfjlft «rtw 1 fv^ 4 4't >1V»I 

vfvft fviii cvH vt^r vt« 5itt, ^wv 

?C»I VWV Vlfstj Ht1*l vr??lt£f I 45 >1V»I 

vrifti ncvm v<rif5<^ f>if»i« f^vt*i5- 
CV1*IS r*11M5 «lf£»lte«11 vf551 <llt£V51 I 
V£S1V f£»l «tft?l fivt»n *(r?5t«l£Sl ^*11 
f51 vrllll 'itf£V5£ 41£ f'1VV’l‘t£V Util 

'f*I11'r»l£« Vf?51 51*1 I 

5I< >lHlt1l— lt5<£V£^5 5I5ft?nt£5 C^t®'«f»I 

§1t£«r« £4*11 >1^£? «t5t£iffl ntVf1f»lT£fl 

Sltiriiv ftwt? fvvn *111*1 vfafi «tt£V I *Itaf£45 
^iti f'sftt cvi®'^f»i Sikh 5(t£ii4 >i«v«i 

^5-^ ttvi 4tl4f4V Nf H •» Vff vr«l 1t£V I 
CITVit 4r£<r£1 C1t£^1 5(T£55 4V-^BtilU'1 fivu 
4» ufil® 45 I fis f«5 4j£1£l 4$ 1I£55 515 
.f«5 f®5 I 

1t5<£*l^ *115151— »I5« «t5£® fetll S ?l4t5 
C51£1W 5rt£15 *lf55t1 «,>0,1®,15*>^fetV1 i 4tI5f5V 
fl4f5 •* 4t 55*1 £11®' »^,5*,»5I^ felVl 51 
t5t£55 5I1£55 5VV51 >1>y SiVI 555 Vf551 
5(tV I fvi 4t 5I5-VT5 55£*15 4* ^£54 
555 55<£5^ £51£'i5 51® «t£5r>l4 5144 

5tt® fvfiH 515151 Vf511 5U45 I 4155, 
4C54 f£5t £5ll®5 ®f£55 f5541 511 I 

f5^f5f55l4 V— •HI’® f5tf5f5- 


b>5 

5lf5l65 ®1£55 5f55l5 tt41 I 4t 

545 r5tr5t55ir5l5 4^5 '8 4£5£45 51<615£55 
44 '0«,lrlr,5VO^tt4l 11 §5t£55 ®1£55 55451 
8 i>141 555 4£5 I f5tf5r55lf5l#5 45^5 

fl£5 £5 545 £5-554rf5 154155 ®l£f 
'515t£55 5141 £516515 I f54455 f551515 
415151 41'5r« filM 55f4W, 45£ 'Sl5t£f5 

155 45 £1*# £5, '#15ir55£4 £jf5< 4£5£4'8 

£4151 451 515 51 I 4J1^£55 44 5£54 tt4l 
Vi®! r5£® 55 45£ 4l«5 Ij5 41151 5/55 

41£^I5 •4 5"'t< ®55£5I%, ®45l£ 5ia5£55 
515 * 5515S 55 51 I 

£1l4lt 55£5 5541 55£55 4l15f54 f54t5 
®15 Cl151t f5^''5f55ir5ffi5 5£® 4® ®1£5 I 
5lt£'5 4154141 I5tf5r55lf5l6 
§65 fl®t5£15 44 1,«>»8,^ fel41, fl£55 f54t5£55 

44 6141 411 4115154 fl»t5£55 44 
51a>»,«)«^6l41 115 4f55U« I 4f54t«1 ®15£®5 
55l£at 555 I 4t 55£55 f5§f5r55tf5l5 5t5l£® 
4115154 15®15 4® §5145 5< 115 4£5 151 
54£55t ®1'B£a'8 I 

li1C4 4115154 fl4t5 §«1«— 
>5.^— i>»1 lJt£4 4l5£4 4lt5r54 114155 

« ai5f54 fl4t5£55 514515115 ftStCf I 
>9>^ 5*1£4 f45 ir55 515 1[® *116 155- 
£55 ?r®5 51£55 l[55l5 Ivfvi ®5 I lIU® 

4t15r54 fl4t5C5 5V451 18.4 45 51® 1l1§5Ul, 
41£ §66 fl415£55 4115154 fl®U5 54451 OO.t 

45 lla 5tf§51£f I 

559 415£e 4l1« t.olt 915 11 55£5 44it 
4115154 114155 5t(4 I 41If5T 51BU4 4tf4 
915 51 55£5 44® 411 511 4I£5£5 4lf4 >8.li6 
915 51 55£5 44® 4115154 fl4155 lllSICf I 
54C5£5 4115154 fl4r5£15 5l5l1 5£54 £5® 

5t£5® 411'® 8 8® 915 51 55C5 5£4 44® 1541- 



«tar, 






•II cif*ic« ♦It'eii I ’ifcil fisTi 

»fl '.H »IW •Ill's >• » l^1>t*l "SS 
S^*l 'JOH I will *• i^iltw «<•# <lt«l- 
fis fi*(*ii ir'iififi fsi « ^tnts 

atifw iiwci < .» '« *•» 1^11*1 'll? ><• -«•© 
f«f»ii cifits *it'8ii III I ciw>, 
fw ■ac'fi « f^«CTi*l •ui’irii' fwi •* 
» II i^iHw >«• riwi»n •«« I 
nil «1W >|S»I >*111111 '*lf% Hr l<>lttl»l «*• 
<••15 fi»TH •ITU I •»!«: fsifi film fi»n 

II •fill -aiifis fii'n >aiti iwcn ci'ti« 
fWW ^l4t« I'«I1 1^511 iw I <•! fsi® 
fill 4|— 

( *) CHIT lllin 11 ?1 I 

<i) fiiiiiii itm ( cit5-i'? ) I 

(•) ri«t»n itim mii-fiiuii 11S1I 
•• 

(unirorinity of distribution) 

'*ff'8 l^lflCI •Ill'BI ClfS 111)1 *1 Ill'S 
!«• 11 1 <«• <«^i5 \w itawiil's fir'll 
>*lwi1 «> lies 1* *1 1 Cl '*•1111 ca^i 

CITS ci^ cil «ciii fiwim I Kilt'S Ills 

Cl^l iTtltl •111*1 mtl KW • 11t»11l 

ii« 4| nsi| fill ifs m Kii^ «ti '•K <•! 

III *1111 1*111 'itfii ifiiT^ri 111 I <•! 1S1 
«fii fiitu ftfis itCT 4» im fisim Cl 
119 mu •fill •mill KIII9 1111 ltd I 

111 •me «iifii fisiiM *iii •file 
*1111 <«li*i mil mm im i>.« n »ia 
«im sfiiiis fistiei iiiiii •« I 911 

Cl 111 ita *9 t«i^l fi*iiin *iiifi» 
fmtw iii •fiis *1111, 11111 •••ii 

i4> *1 f 19 Its *9 fivticii sitiris fi^ui 

•ini •fill iTi^ I 

ciiirt, r(^lf9 91K1, itaiii • itcwisi 
9fm Kii» ita «tifi^ fiwfii 11 «iw%f 


fistm •nil SCI I wfci ii<cii*i iii- 
citfi9 fisiicii Km cifinl >*iTifis fiiu 

■*t1ICH fistl •!! 119 1 Cllwit >*IW11 
t«i^|-fi»iin ■aiifi^ fi«tiiit I 
casf%-f^-st9frig^iciT fsrPfttsTCBiT 

11*1 «T1C8 Hi* ii4ci* «tlfl9 flStllll 
Kin 119 I***, citi^ ^%,s«l5, ci*li itiu 
Itllum '*«,**•* 9K •iTitmFS 
^«,t>oo*i ^11111 11911111 1119'CI I*,**®; 

),«>b8,«*«-, ; I, '0*1, |tt>0 ; 8»0,tt« 

>S 8,t%|, %8lr 11 I 

<£tT«lfKIHS 

f^i?gT6=ir<sn «ia 

tlllClI%, i •tl'tffl lltl, >>8,.>b>, 

9191 Hi, 8|. } 9tlll91 utf^ |,l|>,e*>0, 

1111T1, >18, *>'0 } Cl\f, '.*e,H* } *ltr»f 

8,>0>* } 11119 11 I 

«1l'is ^l•1l^l 119 lim »V»,%%®11 
<«K fH >*l1iri^ flllll », »8, >•* 11 I 

>*iiifii fimcii lime cii5 >, i>, ei, 

««®,^feieii •mil 5iii mil 

lllT, 8.,lrl,>l>>^ 5ll1 119 CI91 llC9 

9K 111* **1111 I 8^5111 <cn« 1111 
fmci 1 ffei 11 11111 III! '••tfiifiv. 

*tii mi iiiiii 1 mil Ki 
ll'fll'l 1 C1l9' ltd I Kf- 

C111 11191 C191 11'fii «d«t •e*i*8i mil 
Cl* 91111 11 I 119111 Cl-llllfi itiuin 
111 •111 Cl*, 91111 111 -llics 1I<11* 
9111 5iii >*1111 ifin mu I 
< 2 if 95 •®^ 5 i <« qncg fi 

mifiiii m «tifii fmnwi itfii 





«D. ntAn I ] 




’itf fetvi. c^tvfl 4tir{t 4it«i» 

^c»t« w ««»v ^ ' 

4fa atca« Pf^a aiRa an ijc? « fetal i 
fai c^iaffe artaci aiwa ’ifiiati i.s^ fetal 
aa? wrca fetal i 

f»*taasi ca ^^^ <f rn 
>».i-'>»)a ^Itca artaa a^a fapts 

alatca, PtaaaMfl fiat*tf fa Pan Praia 
acaiaa afeattf i atftca afaaca atlar naatca 
a.a atPia ftca »tna, fnacaa caaa ?fa alia 
*itca,«:atB afatca HaaaMa casst atfata 'itca, 
ftacaai cnwH ai aa^at a» tarst a ‘ata’ 
aica ^aatia »it<tai ntlca ♦itcaa'an Plaaitrta 
Ptat*f«fa atffa P^a Plata »iafta atataa 
a^ca »ttca, «• *iaa faata ’ia<'.ac^a ^ ’ifaatca i 
ataa aa<ca^ afeaaPta artafta ftata 
af^ta apiaa aaM aftatca a i 
■atifaia Piaia Pfaa Sana niawa ^wca 
»•» titca atataa naa aicwcia aa aMfaa 
o» 8» aa fetal ‘iPifatia arii^’ ana aa<ia^ 
afa aifa atatcf i ^itia atai 

aatta attafaa Pfata aa catfe «s», 
fetal ajPa alattf i 

^tsff^ap f^PittsTC^at art® 

«taraa faamia aiata*!®* artai faa, ftata 
, aiamft «*r?faa cftaai aaiaa aca i ca naa 
faatawa caaa «ata aPua aua 
atattwa cawata aitafaa faataia atfafe wa i 
aawi^ at^i ara* ca^ta catiaa cacaaia 
attafaa Ptwwa fnai atta aa i 

artaPa Ptai ^w, attl aai ^caa atatarta 
at fwaw ana aa i aicaiaa ata a I Ptai 
C»ittaa ^cw atitarti at aaaw caaatt ^fa« i 
at«tafta| a^a ana «tvi a® ijcat ata at 


®»a ffat faa faata aca aaa^a* i «tai aai 
aca aril atcai aiatstcna acatia area an 
a»8ca Prai caaai ata, Paa aaa taa ^^fn- 
at fa 5aa atatca Sf^ca atca ai attatca a# 
af?ta atca aaa ?aaa faata atai^v alai 
ac^i aaaca faai caaata ata 4afei atai 
atca I cata nacat aa^ca ifa, ‘stfe, aitacat^ 
4ac fawi faaaa ai*ta aitaaa taaaa ataaa 
ates atca ai i a®afc 'aafei aiatatPn aai 
^aaaa aatt a^ai i ca tja aaaiia fafafa atca 
atca aas ante® aaataia aicaia ata aa^aa aa, 
atcai « atatcaa «jaai atca, aicaia atfa at 
aefe, afftfsca cacaai caata^si aface atca, 
4aia ^cat ataiacaa faai ca«ai ftp's •, fai 
^c^a ^atca acaa atcat 4aa ^a faHa 
ales area an atataa's: fetat atcat 

««»a ^a Pf¥« atca atca, aac 4t«a ^ca 
t. fa <•> aa atcia ata aa i ^caa fca a? 
atata 'etca at aaa ^a faf-ta aa aac 'ai 
fifcat aa 'straai ac? i aP aitaatraacaa 
aca ^a fa'ttcaa ata caeai ata atai aica «ii 
aica ^sra ^a pfaf® ale® atca i faa 4t 
CWC5B ^a-nwtcaa acataa aai -atcataa i aca 
aitfacaa ftaa awtcaa ata faca aifaca cat 
sratfaata ^a atca atca i fafaa «fcacaa at^i 
.Jt'ffaa ftaa faataa ^cai «aiacaa 
fafta aca i 

I 

■ittaPa faatacaa Paa ca atlca faataa 
area cat attcaa ai faatai^ «fcaa aPatat i 
ca faaiaca ca cat%a ata aaiaa aca Haaa 
cat catfta cata alcat at® la i Pacaa 
faattatca fttata P^taafa ata aa atai atca i 
ca Paa ^a attj ataatcaa, atatca attPcaai 
amatca, PP Pataafa Paca faia, Pfa fttata 





^ nu<^, 

'*T»I «lfc» *Wf59 >IC«r 'Hf'B’l «»9 *f«r'5 

r«?s« •tflitif? r«9 I 

»f«t« >i»ar >i»3J ’(■'b jrf«jnc» fw*!? 
«rfct I cit n**! r<wf«iC5 t 5 ’»i*i fiwi c'T’aii 

?t»1 <fK'» I f**! TJC*»? H‘»’» 

fnw’T'Bi I H’H ?Tc^i "tt?!? 

^ fW’JtrtH «f« 'BUti 

fw ^1 f^fit *<1? I <mt»i f<nt»n«f*i 

«m »fiH« ^tc*! «T*I fl’f'f’ICU SJ^8»> 

f«fwt»lff«t« fli^^ 8H^', ^*1^ ■5ff- 

r88C8« <irni ?«!I1 5t? I '8t?1 

<^c»il 'snu'f? i:«c»i^?’ic^ fw*iH 

*tlittl1l «1«1 «f’^1Il'8 

«»« flW) f8'*1tfl9 f«f^ I 

<9 e^ f?r 5S'S1?I I 

■acwil f«si « C’H*» 

•aww *tts 7iif?8i f»i ^tn I 

Cf^WW ’I’lts »l««8 15tfl«>IJ 8t«1 «ttc^ I 
‘»f«S1 ^1»IC»41 'flt'l C^*I1 

i«tf?fent w let «ftc’ii ait^r «?c» 
tfUfti ’»t»ic’ni ^fcn, ’iiifus 

C«t* CTfl •• ^19, «tf9t« ^*l9tt*5 f9«t»IC9 

I C^9 >9*19119* i(i | 

JClIiaWW 9H|l»91 <«t9 >19i»t td'jrwt Jl^stW 
fw»rei 9itfn9i I 

lf99tC9 'S •I’ftfww 91,»r 991 *ttt» I 
OCTW 199 911 >« 199 1^1 9C1 11 I 

^ lift's «tl9 « 19119 9^1 91 9tC1 I 

^«if 5 )^ f^vineiTi^n cast% « 

citi c»ti f9»iiiii stfiiS >999 cm cm 

ftwitltl H# C«l% Itc^ I aitlfll r9mc99 

^wi fWl 1 U 1 11 1 cm cm tt<* innii 

9W I mitcii 9191 fill HtHH 911919 


( «1 10 . 

4 *»tB ^t 19 , <>»¥l 3 m 9 lt 9 t«^ ^t 99 ft C^«( 

'S 5»t999tfi f fl Itf* I 9f99 9C9I lltfe « 1319 
1^19 9 I 9 ? 41911 I C’m C9fl1 Times 1l9t- 
f99 9l», IfH, C919 « iTllitm iTm Hljft-s 

lien I cnli cnii fiwiits cil* lien, fii 
^eicns le® meiflf fioiness i» C99* i®9i9 
kTisi ii 991 ^eswi I nt99 <11 mi 
Cieiil fet5®19 ®19®9J 9191 99 11 I mi 

9iieV^ C9t» ifisi 9iffi <5 *11 9ifit® lies ii i 
®l91t99 *11 TC* Ifff|91 llt^ I 9ll5t® 915199 ^*19 
ifie®! 9111991 muti I C9e9»9 
11 nf99i *11^91119 ci^9ft^i tmsilftr »9 
nf9ei i9tf9n ^*1919 99 ifisi mens fsiii i 
<*119199 fmtits 119199®: <9nii Tim 
Item I <9111 ‘ififels’ ( iii9 tiai ) fivlnle^t 
'#i9ltn 119191 nes i cm cnii i9t9 fim 
99199 5^fe c«t^ <9n Ilf 9?tl91 91191, 

<891 f« Cai^l® C1919 I'll f.91 ,9flfel9’ <ill 
mi C!I%9 ®9t99l1 9*19 I C9lfe 191^ 9111191 

9ifec® 9*1119 must ms iii nfssi 9iin, 

nf9®1 91 19 flf 911, <891 «l*|9 119®1 99 
nTiSl lf'^91 1119* I t*ll99 cat%9 f11<191 91'5- 
»1919 tifi® inn *iii 119 I sffiri, 

«919»9l, 191135 '<ff% flfl9l9 f» fllf 

fimis 'll •i»*l 9 f Hi mi lai iiin i 

’«lt«1»T 1 

ailii liiftiis 1111 911 ^itsliilii I nil 

Wn iff»f999n *tli ifsiifl® itin ( 9lfin9l 
iisfm sii'Tsi’ Its, 391 cii aftm C9li cfs i 
C1^ ‘119®’ Itm fjfl 91 911919 <*119®I 91T 
<*11911 asfi® Tfi, Tif »C9 3l fji misi mn 
•till atsTl® llSttf I 3t fi?1 'SIIBtl *icit9l9- 
fllls 91191199 ffn9t1 ftift® itsin, fni 
35 mi Til 35 ®*i ®ti9 anfinci iliinil 
91WC9 191 111919 9tl® 1^9 instil 91 1 



^ 1 ] 




I 

« nw r»iwi>rcs? ’iti >i>rt« w cn 

in« *i^1wi 

SHI vfirn itt'i'sj I c^t*i 

H*) »i^t« '« cv? ^1 *itfl 

mij^tftitfl *irti 1 '«t?tc?fl'9 

49 C35%fl fwa »u 47 47# *15171 

u(l« 55 I 5iam7 *t?’t7t5 «5T *11^ I 5t5f31 Ptfil 
5^>ni 7t»I 75155 7fj51 N71 55t7 7C5 

7t5T51 «tl5r57 f«t71 55tt«5 f5lK5 79*? ><95« 
5l{?f7l7fe atier 55 I 

7ft» «l5t5 C5 55t5 55jft7i5 fl7T9t9I 
5519 55 C5t5ft «l5C»f 755 'at5r57 
5519 5^51 5tt7 I t-i 555155 75 55C55 

757 4$ 55t71 f5C7 5lf57 51, '555 55155 
5f55H 75tl51 77 5?5tCf I 57C5C9 >915' 

f57 r57l5 I5t5 5til»f’5t7tfe5 77 C7t5 55^71 
ffl7 55 7 I r79 Cai%5r559C55 77 nflTl 
5l7 5tC7 I «J5^517 f55«ft5f57 7 ®W- 
'915(57 f571 5519 5^15 f57755 5#(7| 955 
7(57 51175 I 5r5lK7 75(5ir555 C5? 577 
5f(7l5 7715515 7f551 51175 I 7? 55l7l 
559 559 7t7 77 55C5 ^#17 5t51 51C7, ^75t< 
5f5547 75(51(555 96177C5 7715515 7f5C7 
51155 51, 755 (57755 5l(5''f7t7& ■9515 7lrtl 

Ito 

r55T5 5f7»5 ^5fV 515515 7r55l 51175 5(751 
C515 55 51 1 715115 5(5547 75(ffl(555t (51- 
915(57 7 ^9 915(57 55*171 955 7(551 51®"- 
f«7fe 9515 7(551 51175 I f»9l5C5 ^5- 
915(57 55(715 951 5lt ( *9915(57 55(71 
Tim 75< 551(5715 C5C5 77® 55(71 i|5’(7 

5*51 5117 I 59115 915(57 (571 5519 5tt7 
1177 9517 (577 5(5547 75(5l(55C55 7*(l7 
5i(91 955 7(551 511751 aP«5C5 (95 r571- 


C55 (5715 C515 f75® 54\71 ^4\9 5*11 

5H7 I 

( »55: ) 

9§t5l*l I 


515111^55 


575 5t® 


(f5 7(551 577 C5C55 

717 71551 51(5 

C5(5« 5® 575 5t® 

715{9 5155 51*1 I 
99(5 7119 *cic9 15, 

59fl 511 ®75 75, 

®fl C5®17 71515 Tlfwt® 

C5C9C9 *155 57 : 

7lC7ft7 517C7 *CiC7 ®l(551 

C5551 f5?5 55 I 

(») 

515C5 9t5lC« 9 9® 51591 

CICBH 9®5( 5(551, 

1®15 5’?(5 9®4l5 51 

5555 7*51 5 

51C55 755 C5r7« 7t7tC5, 
%C55 5151 7r5ll 519115, 
5C55 ^5 5ir7 5ir5 |l* 

71515 «l5Cf 911, 

®9 95Cf iftW 7lf9l7 

51(9 7^ 517 I 

(«) 

^77tt7 51(5 f55U55 lilt 

7741 7lf7« 71(7, 
ft(57 (57 74 j 5f«9 

9(551 9177 TifW} 



JlflWSi— »13S, I 


^firiri fnitit *HT*i 

■«f?ifii e«ti 01H ’if?t'5 

f tfeci ci’»if»i 5tH. 

'eif»i'« <n*lt ^8*1 5»nit« 

'(if’itf 5ff>i I 

(8) 

^C8 C’M C«t’*l 5<tH, 

^51 >»’C« CH «T« ; 

8t3 Wi «rH 

C’Stll ^1’3 

8IJISI 5t9»I 6?1 

<8*1 CW iftw *1? i’ll iftci 

8tt83 831 in? I 


r 9^1 3tl ^t^t'ST’ra cm flWtlfl?, 

fl, '8tt, ^wmn Nfirs I ] 

WH1— 

•tanfira C3 ^3 ftfP5 *lTni ill, «W3 
^*tl ^3113 313J »t3l 4t C3 ^t3f8 ®«3 
^CW3 I 3t8l C»IW «t31 >«« 313, C3 ^W3 

3t3tt ff^ 31 C»3 «t31 3^t3 I 8lt*l3t3 

*(Cai3 ^3 CT«31, 8»t3 313 ¥(331 33«f3t¥ 

131 C3fl31 3313 3(331 C3l3 31 I ¥13313 3C53 
^3 31 C3«3rt «t3— C¥tf¥3C¥ Thanks ffjl 
f¥ 3^3 T ¥13313 333< «9f« (33133 3¥133 
33131 ¥l ¥31 (3133 3Tl^ I ¥13(3 ftC¥ ^(^ •, 
Pl¥a 31313 f3f3l¥ ¥33< ¥3l(3 ¥131131 333 


[ «3 in, 

¥l9f3¥ ¥1331 ¥(331 311 f¥r3l1C33 I 
<131 3931 ¥(% 1¥¥ I ¥13311¥ ¥l33C31=5!r,, 
¥l*il^13 ¥(iiwf9, ¥13(3 ¥^8m 99 
9WI33 ^a(¥ 3l33 ¥(3t¥ 31 f3 I 

¥13 ¥13ji| Imia 9W3 333 ®33l¥ 

¥1¥13 9153 3(l3l r33lI9 I C¥9 3t3, C3133 •>! 
9'?1 3l« I C¥9 313, “¥C3 r33l¥3 «13 I C3T3 
313 -313, ¥ll3 31 Cl 33 CHI^JI” l-BJliX 
?¥1l(ir I ¥131133 31C¥3 3131 9^ 4¥fel 331131? 
C3(3l¥ 3113 I 

¥1313 Cl^fiar® 43ll9 ¥fl3l3l3l« ¥fjw 
3113 3ll, ¥C3 <^¥1l3¥1 ¥l3 ¥119 I ¥13 ^9, 
69, 311, ^1' r9l3l33*l 3fm8 

f313l33 ¥f3t¥C93— 6C93 3131 3C3I ’?^C<133 53. 
3C3I 3C3T ¥3139! I 433 ¥1^ 4131 llW* 
¥l3¥3i 3313 53 I 1(¥ ¥U 8 ^3313 I 

lllff irai 5C^313I13 I 

I # 

^9— 99 I 

( 3¥13 ¥ ^913 31331 ) I 
3913311 351 C31931 ¥¥¥11 !— C3C33 3#3, 
15331311 ift, 1999* 3C93 C3l¥-¥3¥3 , ¥9 3® 
33 I C3 3^(3 333 f3l3C3 19 19 4l3l(9¥ 9l31 
¥3-f3¥(3¥ 993-¥(3¥l3 ¥13913' 993 (ifts- 
(3¥jS 3't31 C531 ¥C3, 431 ¥|ir3¥13 98l¥f5(a'S 
33193C5 ¥133 ¥(331 f33l(3^3 ¥3¥9lC3 (33- 
f3¥ 111, ¥ir3 C3 4¥ll 4¥ C¥lfe iai19C33 

* 49 «33ft 3<(l »tl1«33 C3f3 PlWt313* 3131313* 
431 3391< ^ 33T3¥ ■3f¥f3¥ 3»3 93' 

¥3>94 ¥1¥n3t nil ¥11 393 I 

3J 3? I 



jji. »R<irl I ] 


^,53 ^i| iftcst’t "IC^ ^iWfWKS, — 5ttf 

.(t»l1 «*ltM f!It5 ^'5T»J1 

fsit^tf , ’''ft « *11^^ >l« ZJW 

^rfsui WW fW »ltl'5t5 I t5l f» f 

*t'f * 1 '^ *" I ’stf^'iT’S 4 ^ 

nt? ’ll I •’tpss << ■ftv £^t«ri «>tw ? 

C^TstfS 5r»HI1 

3t5 fe*ll’rl f?^l 

f<»«i HH, r^i!*!! •<trar5^ 

^nr ^* 11 , ^ftr c»it "ff^^ '9^ if^vs wa i 

’JTlf '®T 1 ^««r CS^ J^tl, »lf^ f^ 5 f 9 

*itt ,— "s^rn ®^tc=»i f ?*! ’^^’''5 w I 

wt# « r^cj 4« fs^ts *1? St'S 

I eif^«il’i. 

•if^9 «»rrt «mc^5 «?«»« »fl»ii, «t?t ?Jw 

•t^ '^tcf ?f?i?c^T 5»cn ^t5ta »ni 

»ir«<l? ^tl«^1<if) CsJUTlt^ ? 

'4’(5' w ’mi c’l’' '9f«'»it^— ifiP' •'f'l, 
f**! ^Tll ««» '8fv-f’)WtW5 

"’li^ '9f^«Il5» Cl, f^f*' '<l?: ’fir « 5?«. 

lfv»l^«1 ^t»l ^tV9 '^^9 ’»t»I 'Stai’f 
'ft’ii f%r!j^ >j»«t ifv? ^»i ifv, 

fet*! '8 5tw «(W5»r»Il 

9t5 «f^i«i'8 «'tc»it<fti 

«? I «t^f5 I 

•tfifl I 'St?ti» ’ii'5«tc*i 

I*! I ^F<f %«•! 5t8, ^1 

^r»ni <518 1 t 

c’lt 

^icK? ^ttf Hfv <*rf«f'Ri I 
’tl«1 «ni*l5t5 ^Tt? f^wi 5T« I 

«n « mi ‘‘•ff® «t»« i(’tvaiff»i^t 

CBftBl ^tl «f •ITtfTf, »ITC¥ 

t 81BWI 


^'BBI ’^fim ^tf^C'S I 
Bt»Fn * 1^1 i 3 i! 5 CBB *it»(t 5 tn 

BtBtf , ^1B1 stlBIsiB 5:1 B1-5» f«If»IIB« 

•tCBB »T? 5^*1 »ir^Bl Bfintf, * 

'B’fBtB %?WBCa ?(^ BfilBI < 5 '^ I 
iBtl »! 8 tB >«B? tBil C'BtBtB %»lf»!*ltfl 

I CB CIFbb B 1 t 5 B «BI»(t*l ^tBB) ’ll* »I 1 « 
■•^fBBtCW >«B? ( 5 CSB ’ifB'SltB m9 BB'I'eH fl 
« nf^l ^fastlSi, B 81 B BtBBtt VSHtB 

2 tBi 4 *t«tl fl 9 ,— BtCBB ^UW 'BiBBI 

BSB *lttCB C'^B ? CBtBtB CB fBBlB CB 
C^TB BtBBl BtCBS ' 81 B 1 B^Bt^ BTCBB ^tC® 
Bfl, <«B? iBfB >«^ 

fBBCBlMt B 1 , 'JtBiCB' fBBI»t 'Bf'ff « f»Bf*t 
«t»IBtB 1 B 'sfBl'B BtCI «tBl f'BBIBliltCI, H'Sfl 
WfCB, riflB BJIIB BB? fi«B «IBr«fBBf*l« ir^fl 
BraBtii, >«?«tiB e Beaten flf i Bfaw ^tB« 

Bf fl I 

^Btnf*! BBCB *irB»l I ? 5 BB «f%« B^B | 

BBB ’B'B ^'8 •if'BBtfiB' ^BTB ^tStB BtBI 
BtCBB C 5 tC« ^BtB BfBB I BJBB CBfBBtB, 
BtBBBniCB^B B'f-BftB BtBlBCB BtCBB ?tBBtBt 
B^ttlt BtB, <BB? 'tlBtfl B'SCB ^tBtBBtB BBB 
BBIfBCB BBtfBBtB-fBBtrisff ^:B- 

BrB BSB-BffBBt ?<tB BfBBf-fBflf I ^BtBBar 
B»I 1 *IB «1 BlB'BB^fl t’HPBitHB 99 
Brai'BClB — 

“BBCV >iBlt%, tart%, 

ihtBt bNB BTtBI I 

^*f<l ^»B 1 , «» 8 *( 4 t BB 1 , 

BWtit BBtBtBI I 

ewBt \i ^r«, 

BlfBCB BiBtB CB% I 



^*8 


*inriR— «t», '■nfw i f tn nw 


flC 4 WHT', Sfft 53 r 5 ? 1 , 

C^fWl oiwtc^^ I 

> 1 ^ 9 iitr«sfr, 

titl f 4 »i» HIJJI I 
’It 4 T 1 W 1 , 

«H»I 1 * 1 >I 1 I 

W 1 ^ 4 ^, 

V«1 4|5(1 I 

»tff»IJl Mt%, 544 t%, 

’H'eitfsit I 

1^*1 silfiiiT, 

<r 4 i>«irt » 

w K 1 nt^'st 

^tlCT ♦tc^^fsi 4 ? I 

»l<?i SIC", ‘lH'lCoq mt{, 

«« «f >|<^| 

t 4 »ICW ^t»It 4 5 | 1 « C'BW^ 

=*<11 «lt 4 I 

ifSl >» 4 W 1 '*^ 951 , 

•ita i" 

llai^Biara c»it stac®? 

1 cata 44 , c^t*i wn 
W 4 t c^n*)**! t 1«'^4 ^<,*14 

CTfl %^ 3 ^ 4 Wl*l *lf«‘t« 44 »ltt I C^»J * 11 , f 4 f*l 
tMC 41 ^t 4 t 4 ) 1 , fsfil 9 »t*l' 444 '\ 41 , «« 4 < 414141 
i«. 4 C 4 4 in«, ^I 4 f 41 ^^(44 *14 Wt«ft, 45144 - 
45*11 4 ^ ^441 <t 4 tf 44 t*f 6 fli 44 i\ 4 tC*l' 8 , * 4 tf*l 
4 l^t*rt 44 f» 4 l 4 ^— f 49 I C 4 -flft*!, (4 4 T 41 C 44 
«tC 4 4 tC 44 * 1 » f 4444 ^14 444 *»l 4 la *I 1441 

4 »f 441 41 afiai %t»« 4 C 4 ^irwwci ; 41414 
^4 <i 4 lrt 4 4 W 4 «l«t 4 , t 4 '« ^If 4 41 C 44 
'W 44 ar C*ltl *4 «t 1 %B»t ^f 441 -i 


4141144 4tlf 4141144 44 ?V4t4 4 «t 44 H 
4tl«C4 I 

444:, 4t4C44 t5C<t^44^ 44f — ^<--414— 

C414 «•! 6'5,4^4 4W4 44*114*1, 4fv 4 
44-41444 -vtiSl^f^, 4tC44 4f44 ^144 «l'<44« 
1115C4IC44 *^4^4 412J41, <44? 444^54 *lft4f44 
41C44 ’J7t-*iali5tf44 *lf4a C4t*lt4 1 41444 

f444lt4H 4T44U444t, 44tf*1 f4f4 f«4t4*t4 41 I 
4) 44® 'fC4 4i?4, C4fe4, aWifir 44«4444tf4^, 
4f44f444ri^4t, 44f4W4lft^, «541?> I 44lf4 
f'5f4 44t®444l, 4?|i‘t-f41t-441, 41441 1 41 '«4*- 

^41 f*4lf44^, ra414-alir4^, l«4lf4^ I fM 
<841^ r8r4 4«5a>i1'54’, C’4fll441, | 

414141 vfll f44»l?»1t44l*1 44l4?t34 4444(4® 44*1 
4lf44 4C4I *19 ilHlfa®, 41144 541-44? 

®l4tfft44 ^T!I4-414 I ^ir* 444141111 44- 
4S44TI® *11414 •Stiltatlll 41 4f»l5l ’j;4l 9(44, 
?414 *14 *114 C4V«t41-4"14 f9 ? 

(91 4 lM 4 >4 ^ 144 f-C 9 l*Il 4 »l 44 

®«.4C1 914 J59® 9(® Iilf9t4 9 9r« 4*^4 
44 f 4 f 4 ® 4 r 44 Ul I 444 ®*lt 4 t 94 144 C 4 ® 1 C 1 
® 4 Ej 49 9 C 4 4 C 4 *ir 4 aifl« 44 , 944 44 C 4 91*141 
4 ?C 9 t 94 a 4141 414 , 944 *1141144 9®4 «149 
41^(94 918 B^l ^9 4 ? 4 ’ 4 U 44 ( 4 C 9 9111(49 441 
41 9 ®-('?f 9 - 4 l 44 - 9 (*l% 9(611 >l(V 4 ? 4 t 9 9 t 4 C 94 
9 ^ 1 ^ 14414 , 4^4 9 |Srft»I 4 4 C 49 . C 44914 
9*1914 C 4 M I 414141 996 P 9 ' 8 t 4 tt 9 4 l^ 1 C 4 
•(•I ifail '*t 4 t 4 f 49 fe 14 C 44 9 ( 9 *|f 49 144"41 
fen 5 t( 4 l 9 tl, 9 t 4 t 41 ? 9 T 414 914 99 519 
'*T 4 U 9 K 4 -*tl 44 C 414 r 41 tC 44 49 ^ 4?91 9(441 
4144 C 1 I 9 t*IC 9 Cf, 94 ? r 41 t 4 C 4 C 44 f 44 (*l 914(9 
iSl 4 t (9 fl, 91 9 ^«fll 4 nff 9 941 41 — 

VltilUH C4t4 I 



ttH, I ] 




cn I It?? <3tf<»in c«fH^i- 

jiiMw ’ll I 

*15 fnjtii, r*i 

'BKtl ^ft»l 1 -St 5 H (>1851 C'B’lf’l 

4^16 C?’< 1'8 at*l ??51 ^tS 5 «l I 

nf^'B "SHtM fllB ^«|S» ^tal ^f?l»|t>t, 
'B^ISJ ^t'B 1 t'lnf'B 

f^art^ cjpit? fs*j I 

5 t«t»fW 5 ^U»lt«r*l fSfJl? 

^t?ti»i vfiiai aaf^ii'Bfiir 1 cla atfaia 

^<B«r Btwtt ’frfiw n^tcatt’i cl»ics» 

^tfnal c*ftff»it’f I aiafta 1 

'*lBUa ^taita ffii’ffe “silftCB 

CBTcaai ^lc*ii atca atca 

ffeai »itft«i I 

fir»i I aat^fci fin ^1 

«HI aifWtCl I ?at»l1 '9 c^«ii- 

^faai 's ’H«*tt»il'«f»t Bir«t- 

fi»i I ’tt^a 5’aua HWa-fe*! ^wa ’»«- 

^5atir?«it{»i '^ir ^ aif'H'sr?*! 1 « 

xrnawa ’iMti w afaai ca'ii 

^fta *i«f 5 r»iwff*it^ I 

Bw 5f«iaffi I c^i? ^tn- 

mt {«c»fa c’ftaasra 

•’twa aaicai* c^fac^a *taf6«f afifatia, 
ataia aw <«’»atfa W'aa a«ai ^'5[i€ta ^tatca 
»a afiiai il6ai ^atca, ^tfa c«caa cat cat# 
aftpfa ataft, 4Bai aca »faai ^«a caa aaca 
afa<j< a#il SlXc«rwa 1 

aiaa ^ata ca^ aai c^atla at, ’ataa 'atfa 
9aa»tfa*?f afaceft at, ^'tflcaa aa® aja att 
a<ai afataffataii aasfac«5^w '•laia 
^twfta caa #f«aiiaa aa aaatfa ftafaa^ 


cafacB cafacB sfaatff 1 ataa ataa tfa- 
ata attial aiat«a ata 1 

’^’951 acaia aaa c*TUiata ^aa caai afvpat 
^tfai^fia I atfi aaa afaai 'ataiia cat# 
at'llw atfaai afaata 1 aaata^acaa caH<a *{4 
^ >«t a#® aTatata ®aa fafwo a^CB aifaa 1 
•taa ca^aj^® ca^aup ai fawtai afataa,— 
‘ 9 i» caa^cacai am ata ?’ ® 9 a afaala,— ‘#1 
al«a 1’ "s^a facaata's ^t® ?,acaa atf^ caa- 
«*iaa aa aataa:? 9 i#i atiaai ®tata ai 
afaw »fac« alattaa aa ai®cB aifaa 1 
aiatala aiajita afaw afaw ®taTa 

aaj ’»»rra '9 a#ai atfaai— 

‘cafacai «aafa aaca atfaatal a® T^tcaa 
ar* 6 atatca efaai af^wfaiaa 1 <*ttatai|i<a 
aafatfaia at»tata a<ataia att'a's 1 «nta 
Via«ia aatata aai#ai atfawci 1 cat»- 
aiatai atatatat aartatcf ®afali 1 aaataa 
aatifea fa’aa^ f® a^ata aaatca aafaat^caa 
•af^ faaa 1 ai«i «?tataa aaratia caatca 
aatfe a#ai af'^ai ati« i faaiat^ata faa^ 
■itaia caa aa® aiafaittca caa f^a f«a afaat 
aaai 'ai^aifa aaiaaatfaa ®caca aafa «afa 
aracBfaiaa 1 ^i«afwa aw^w a«taata 1 
aasitatat atfia ait 5 >a faafe cwa«ai ijjj.' 
faata caa f'Bai fa ?-caa «tafa at®a caa 
tiata f«a®ata aairaa aic<# afaa aa, caa 
*tata caa faatta 9 i catacafcaa a«iaca, i 
« a 1 '^fa:atcaa af^a ®aata,— atfaai caa 
aatala 1—^ ca# ama-ta i’ 

aafaai ®®aTa 1 |®ai afatata aua at#ai 
fa'aifaa »ca aifaaia,— cataia ca# faafaaiia 
Bta T aaataTt aaca fawtai aaia fafa ^afa^ 
<a®ca '8 anfaatata ca'fcaa «if'B ^a^fafac^a 
afacaa 1 «a? fa aiaaaa, atat cafaata fafav 



WtOJ, 




t « '•KS, 


f«*ItCTn S®11 ’Klf’lltfl ?— sfHC^ 

^tf»Ht S*IC«I 1 «I i ?« fft* 

Btft »1 »»f«C»ls?, ^f*ll»r»I,— *^f« 

Ilfai^TW 'Bl* CBf'lB, 'B'|5< •tn 
Bl’ I 

9m ^rairt «I»iib i ••^ca ^151 ! 

<41 C’Tt 4 l?t mu >ir ?'8 «t?C 85 »«f 1 , ^iffsft <6 
^f« 4 lC>H 4 B ’^f 4 * W I ««> C>lif ‘i»t 

«*rm’ 4W >«»fiir4 sea ««f*j af4iffB»t, 

atm ifai a'aiisf iiTat 

alww— 

‘at’a, faif*i *i»(a mi 
faaitB sftiBtB afi t’ 

faf Bfna mi ‘Bfeitf*int fl’aa aitai’ caa 
«in» aTaf*{»tfaaM^ aK’itai 1 cafaai ar»ii'« 
^1 all,— 

‘aija ! 41 fa* ^fa cal a^ai 
«atra^ !’ 

ifta «!• Ita aaa ^fatta c’t'tfim 1 '«ifa)i 
Binwa aia(t*iaf atcia ara aatniaa atata 
aitaicta fiBiaHa at^^cat »j^caSI clfa^ta 

’fftntfiata I "iBata 'cluri’-catca «?tafni afaai 
caa I ’afaa at? atatwa •« ajta caicica 
maraai Tacaa latl atattaa a(f«atta faa, 
faa atata cHtfiwI aaiiaa aaiaiaa atiwia 
'Stata atatt«l ‘atwtai’ atfsce ala 1 ^latiwa 
*(rtrl mttf a afafaa ^ 1 « ft aatcata aiajiaa 
aatacai aitf^aj at« afaatfitaa 1 

cafira a^*if<ai 1 rtWata 'sta cafaa 
aiffiaa ata fia, ajtatw 'atata ataa«nf<ata 
a<ticata aftai faatw 1 aaa aam artiwafa 1 
artattfa m atatatiaa aaa fita at 1 mat 
at^ »tai ala, artaat ’ftaaa fftatai wfaaa 
ni'^afatat^t ftfaw faaw aw,— aa aa attfalta. 


aaaa wrvta, afaa wwtafaata. wfaw at^ 
aa w at^t, ata wtfa— fail al 1 
aift «a« atwaa atfaai, wfa^< 
attl^a a at faat ata ^t^a ana atia afata 
atfaa I faata, faaaaa cal faatl «tata-5'if, 
cataa aaiwi w ar?a caValnita ataaft 
faa^a 1 

aBi w^aa airs atfaata, aaaj ca^^aa 
wia atai aifat^fta ai 1 caafa ata altwraa,— 
‘f attai fa aa t’ 

4 tafa aata atta fa ? 
aaai ata alai aaatta wataj a«*ta ar«- 
fatwi aiT fi 9 i aatata "Btiaa «*ttaa atta la^« 
alata 1 

4 | fa cal afB aafaa,, c$^ aita atai cafaii 
aatl alstfaaia ? cal ataia^ft a'? atataa 
faatl «taiaiia aiaa afaa alai Itiilata 1 
cal ati aital atcaa fiata aaa ata 
ar?a I ftaf faa caltirfa « attaa ata atfail 
ati^a aa ^r<taa cata atfaai afaata 1 

atataa a;a Htaa faasaa aft, aataa 
cat! aaifaca'ta, c«taa a?aaft «afaafaa, 
c«faa aat| atatattaa «ataa atalfaa aaata, 
f^afaaa ataaia ata atata ataa aata 
aaa"aa^ a^a a faataai aatiata 1 ai.ta «aa 
ataaaa aa, I’atta fa^< ftatta a ft«,acaift -i 
cal ■na aifaai atta atta ^tt^taa «t<ata»ta aa 
c^a aaa a faata faHta alai attaa afafaa 
a*t« atfaata 1 atw atfaai ftaia «aa 
lataa ftaa ftftai caata 1 

c«caa afaiataat^t, aaatta ^la afaatat 
ataa*afaa aatatl ataai «*tata| aatfa cafaia 
aai afaata 1 a^ catatataift taai atIa, 
atatfaata faiaw alai caa, afa aa^fci 
liatafatata ataai aatfaa a^lai alata 1 
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•ttltntPf f5f^5, S««4 

tsrsa C5»n « f'lTc^l gfwttf i 

'5t«« 5^cat# >13tfe-5"»(r«S 

g 5 tr«<inr’»ta ’Tft^ ^ww? 4 tt 4 

Bill I C«*tl5« C3? 'iINim 

5W Blwffi C55 

f53«5 ?tt5J ^tr38t'5 I 45tM 1W- 

"*t4-*'i-4n-m3 ^gfsaii w C'awg 4» 

'siBts BtgftJi f^gtci i *fi«ft4t5 « 

>R«tW4 ^^*1% BtfilfTCiFg 

« 3 Bt 5 , cg«ii « fiSifts 35 53151 

Bit^ B»t5tf33tB BBfBB ^ragi 3t5® ^4 
3#t4 3H gfim t63,— ‘'^fiiiwi i’ c3? 
3#? 3^t« ^f3B 3^31 ®W 

3TC* 3^«5tW3 3131 3ft3331 3f43l C3f»l31 

t 3C3 3t3 C33 45 

5fB3l3 '8331133 f3«f33^3 3^tf 3lf«f31 
3tf3S1 f3:t3l3 3f3t531 C33 I 

43^ r353 333 3f33l 3tf33 3531 

3tf33t3 I ^33 3r335^r<3t3 f33l C«Tt33t3t3t3 
«Hf3t3 ^f331 I r3'3C3 f33if3 3531 

B5C33 ®33 3r33l 3f53t3 I 

3'53-35 !— 5l 355 3lfe, 31—4 5WBt3 ? C’F 
3f3l3 531 3t5C33 ai3r3f*58, 3t5£33 353f3 

3f33Ff3l8 T 3C3 33 C33 531 '3310 »U33, ^35 
5133, B|3’33, 3F33'^33t3 I £33 531 r33'*t»f835 
«Hf I 3f3afl3 £3133 33l8£3 C3 331 C*»3 41353 
'*I£4I3 453S3t5£3 44 4£^3I 33£3 5lf331 
3lf33l£3, 3£3 33 £33 44 4W18 U£^ «1315 
43 543 43 3f331 33£«3 33£4 3lf33 3531 
4lf33l£f I 4331 C3^£5I3 t3l34 3J1t& 

314131£33 413lgl£«I3 33t3l 3131 (3f33l 41313 


C3£3 4ir351 3l5£4f53, 413135 4433 43r4£« 
33%3 31834£3 331 3f531 f33t£f 1 

5f<3lg £"Hj«.3l3f3l3 f33 5lf34 3531 f33t£4 1 
f3£3 3^313 4f3519 4£llt3^f4 } f333t 313131C33 
^I5r3:ttl33 34 §431 3153313 31 31 4r331 
C3?l5£4fS3 I 

35£3 58813 443tf3 3t3lf5ai 4l3tr34 I 

3t£4 31£3t 35 3f331 83 35£4fl3 I 315r34 
£33 35 4 41381, 4431 4 3l4£3g 33ft£331 

55153 3<3»3I£43 34 dl£4 4£4 f33t5l1 
f35tf53l 3£3 35£4f43 £33 413333 «l4tl 
r3f34 33 315 i f«343l3 f333f353 ■1l3l3l£33 
43531 f3 33l55f4r3^l31 33%3 *1143 3£'4 f33f44 
3531 53l35^£5 4 33tri3f43 3t531 5f3Sl£8 I 

£3^5135^8 45 4545 35135118 35£5 

41313 41313 f33'f4 3531 313 1 414334 £33 

44® 451^ 4r341 I 41313 £3^4^15® 453l£43 I 
45 r543l3t £3W£5J3 443t£4 5353U43 r333- 
£33313 £3^3 3t3l4l3 £33 4"44l£43 44 3f44 
3r33l£5 I 44t£43 £3 £41^ r354 f33C3 
4l31£p3 33£33 £3r531 ri331)5l3 4f3ft4 #11331 
§®8irf4, 41313 43M44 4lfiti?1 4r34l3 4Caf 
8 £a f53f3£33 f3f34 f4f34 3r33lC4 I 5l4l3tC33 
45 35f3-4f34I-~^3l'« 443lf3 13331153 f5£43 
45f3V 514313 I 35313 £4j1^4l314 4fe£33l3 
«1£5 £35 #1313 5^ 31313 4l3l4£43 3l4t3£3 

55® 344 f® 4lf4l354 45 €l4-1|5£43 

r3£4 1334 3ll44l 414 3l3 ^ 4tl3l35C^ 

4l£4l43l41 35313 ^44£4 t4fl34 33 31, 4l4 
45 451^ 13513 41313 4|C313£ 414134 4U43 
®1434 5ft334l£4 413 544 4l331 £41£4 31 I 
«tl3lf-5< 414 51513 3531 l33l£f, 144 133^1 
3*tcfe3 #J#f3r5t3 4144 3l54f3lE3 '8l£43 4l4C3r 
4 35134U4 3131413 4131531 5Pl£4£4 I 





C’ftfrfu »r<l llWrtW! •tM HI 

C»^ « ?«'tH,HiriH, CHfl CH fHH5 H1«tlt ThHH 
C’BIHH »r>fK» ««•? iRl'lUHl 'Slf’W ^ISji- 
flH I •! C«H ^IC^H-fjllllUH HI BlfHJI 
fWII W? fflHftHtJ HirnH' CHfHH f’P 

<*^IS ?Hl flIHHtH C«tHTH «ItCHH- 
f^H Itll CHifiHl <8lf»Hl I 

ifHI til H'JCM l«Htl fwCH flCH 

»«i hTmi H I 

fltfi He'll I Hicei CHHf^'v «(fHfcH 
61H HtfHi«r«H, cn ttfn tl»l>?|l 

^ nw <«»Itttl1 IHtItn I flH 

h'Iih, cih*i «hi '9 Hinfn Htitn 

HlfH HIHttll HflU I 

fnw HfHtl icm- 

llwflH I IHIH, Htltl 5fH, V<Mtl 

(H« "ni4« CHH fnfHH StH'HI I 

CHJt^HtHU fntifi fHHTi ^nnH#!? ifniii 


Htftll lli 'Bt’l Hf*IHt«n, HfflHItH 

«1’? tllttH, W It’H *(< l^HH I hIhiHi 
HW HtHI— ^tfUl HTar effHHfH(Hf5 tl%— 

tstettlt HHftlttH HI HtltffH I 

HtH CH flUHtlHl fiHfHCTtfeH'l T(Hrjt, HItfjr 
H^Hltl ftl HlH^CHI HtHtHtCH itl, ffl, H5HH, 
HlfilH HflHTfUl I 

HtHH Hl51 HHH1 Hfll 

fsifilHt f«W5 HtlHlf 

fHf«SJ HtfHll ^*1 I HttHl HIH Hlf 

CHH Ht?! Hf?!! CH5I,— HtH hIh CHH CH^ 
H'llHtCH "Hl'f IHH 

HH"HHfH "*tl Hlfll 1 CHt fnfHH HtHiH 

BlHCHIfl HllHItH 5T$t^51 C«CHI 

ejHHfHHI HfflCl Hfl HT?H HI I 

— fHfilll HffHHtH, 'IHttll fl HffHtI CH 1H1 
Ht« HIl HH Hit I fH CH HWI ifl 
Htn f^Tflilff 'em HtH« ceifH hi?, chhIh 
! 


«tH I 
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C’l^'W^inifr a»f'« ^rn^la ^n-'etn cnnn 
w t^itrn.'e •ifatitf®'® 
aifn«tif«T, «f»i-'9Tn« c«nrH ntntr^x 
ncnf« ••!• ’ijrt 5n%s »f5«i atf'intt^n i 
i»«ii«fl 'Wi f’Mi fwtn nin ww nw 
9>iii >i>('St ’inn 

ixfa® kIc« <fti» >4n< <*f«T^ ^»ni ^nn- 
ntf nt® ntn -antfn'® «tfT? 

sii 4fti 'Btntt’5 nn ? «ttnf9 nnn sarf^si- 
•itw »njf( w 9«m c^ni cntn, firniw fiw 
nn ”nc4 ^tca ncn ncn w, 
c*Jt^iM-^nt*fftn niji nsftsci 

^fnw ^fiiw ’nt’tnt? ’w iinm »i-n(t c«n *ft?n 
tffw ^^5 n’tawttni caii*i n>r?c'8 «ttc», 
cn f« fnfn ^nfniUfn. fsfn »nn« 'gfni'8 
’itftififn f^ T 

wnnr® n« «’»t? ®<riin Asm a’ltn) 

nlltn, «w«ll §<ritn (F.aii<1scape t;ar- 

deiiing) wni '*i‘tTn^l I cnt '0ifr«n( 

®?jtn ?5nrt jt, 'B'st’l, aiaj^i, fn^r'^j « 
nnarifit ntnirnn ^ 

niwftm nfim <«nn m ?> i 
ntntftn ^nw ’jc’n >«? nm ••! f« wfa« 

^ ftn mw ><n< nnai ^nittnn c"tt»i 

*t« w nflfc* I >•1 ‘•ni mt[w 

ic’lfl '« ncntn? n^infKai »i«i 

nnw fin 'ntnn 

ntf^ ftnicf I »•!«» Jinn ^nitn 

ntiar^ m^m entree ntntfnn •»i-f9 njf'B- 

cw fii'Bt* nfiiii fninfee «« i l^nin 
'«nitCTf«¥ti nfftw 4n»i ••!• fin *fn4nl 
ntn <ltiv <nni Jit *i»»i nimo irtn 


ntnn «ni5 iffn'<nntii>rirnc» nmiwin 
nrti -awin <«i ns i ^tntwfl cwci ■*!• 
*rf nr»ni cfsi, c^tn fw? •»? c^nfiln 
c'snn «itan cm it? si i ^inai >*i»r«-c?ir»t'», 
ii?f«-c*itrn», "nteffn^ nn-feifiin ni fnn- 
^nmn^ •»!• I'^i ciffnii fo n?«i ntf^ i 
’ntntc?? sn^tna nin nuni cn ntinne: minim 
•i»i cn ?* fsn amm an « ffw ??iii,nu», 
mnif^Hi’p mia ^iBncnini fnm c»in mnm 

ni> I fmn <81?] nen i ’jfnnlc® n? «»im 
nini?5 •»!• I'm mil* i mtfn »n"tt n«mta 
aiin ii^»ir«int^ ’sinifnc’H •tfnbs tnesf* i— 

( ^ ) 

•*i» riima ®iiw n^w nmanin nai 
mnm Tmi “r«c^if?ii farnsi" nin ^wn 
mfi)i« ns I ••!• f»i nfniii mm fm, nnu 
mne® mi’imi mrnmsfl ninm « nftnifn® 
m« im| niJ nf»ic»i« mfrrv w ni i >ir«i Hitinr 

fain fws Mndicy 4t mmm 

tma(%c» mtnrcna nifnei nlifsfl Queen 
Victorias ninUnllfl Victoria Kegia nfnmSI 

mfssi mne® tnin m*^ ® entsn 

cninni mian i 

fmt^ifini fsfmsn arsis nw miniws cnias 
«•(• aten mmmfei niy* mitf i fmiltftfl 
rsr»stfl ai®i cataimn i ai®ts nitn stfs ffr 
n^is •) ffe « a<j« nisi niim i aias 

aifincas fsn stfs Ifm afsnii 6m 
mi^imics ( at rif/ht anjjles ) ^^ffim «fas nisi 
nil® I aan mans niim, Sni cmin nnsm 
rntniins cn*ls Tsniais mis mias ^ns Wsi 
sum nil mfnistmfn mf® fsnn enntnimfs 
•IS mins «ns ®tnntn mem i mas ^*irs®tif 
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r>n«t’i ’(wm fvcv «nc»i^ ^4 1 faili- 
fsil *ii'«f? ♦'can cw9t*> 

ftCB fni *tcai9 «t«wf »i4i« f<7« 

«tK^ I r«mtct« ^<ir ?»c« «t«ciri ’i4i?i ?»i 
>| 1 *I «ff«B fHIH«tl »iai c»lfe^'5 
css'll ni^i f^7« ’ftc» I fni 

’»<%'»>(« I <l4 1 

>l^»I *19 9<tf%-5 |?^t4 ?tm ♦ifiw y? « 
tJf C’l «5*lf« ^>*li» ^<^>115? =«t*i^ 

"Mt^ltC'l 4l'§ttw *ltH 'B<?tC'8 *«3I m’nvt ?? *11 1 
f«t^ff5iii fflHifU »tta^ «tw 

TW ft® >»i*f ( l">'■‘-•‘< ) ^4iit1*l '■ffW I ft « 
••I *iffi*i >111*1 *\n iifiii ••! g mill *i1c6 
^ti I fstitfwi *icai '2Ji«c<rf 

C1^t->ll"!1 its Ig C>l lf»I1tff -, 

^twil *ia ifct r»® ( pores ) -W llPlW f 5 |" 5 l '5 
••I *ff?c»( ci*i^-«ff»iTt cis*t »*i »|f«|i^ 91 

t*U'8« Cl|»»t Stfli^l ^*f1 9tc« 

••I ni'i^w «f*i f*t;>tifi|i5 5tiis *i«t -IIS® 
S# 9tc*i« *iias «f«i >if»® slew c<rN*ii, 
ai? *ia ’■tw c’H*! fw's ffiws n sii, at 
'•lltli atfs itsi •tNits m9 full 

C®'^S»I iiStr**! ! ^®>I«tC*l1 ’ll ifnt® 

♦Itfsui® CS *ia l>ores fsa 

fi^iisi «(Ui a« «ift«it a»i *i1i5 iif^si Its I 

f«c#tfs»i fsfinta f*i ®CTttJ I ?wi iit>t 

V tfif >» tf» •ltl« <S I C^fSH *»1tis 

'tsi m ac<s rf» •tmisn ’ti’tjff ataiiitt^ 
itti® I at ’Situ Tntstsi» 9 Yi tc« sftt»i 
Htstws win StSSl >fCS1 «fs fl 9*1 
stijH sss til 91, 'SIS vsa i< 

stsis9 »tt cn ii<* Stw I S9« iTfa at- 
»tw stHsii nffs cw sifeti *fi 9tw cist 
«* h *ltlt ^91 1*^ ^ItT* Stl9 I Ssill 
tti ^sta *(<Ti9ft8 9ti« stwi 1B9S 


1 . 9*1 ats, 

^ti ^9Ti stsisa »ti it® 9< STiasi i ctsis 

csfstnt i< 9tai act i at«tC9 arts nfitr* 

t® 9tlTa *tH HS1T1 fti®n 5^fir® 9tl® sicn 
ail nfirs t9ti #li«s msi stis fsfss^ 
cm 91 ws swi fssw* n ®fiai css i yi 

S® ®SS esw SI stfssi a®^ 19 9tsi Its I 
at twi iltstws sill StS^f^S 9TS 

m SC9, a®^ mtes i ®S11^1 afstfs c® s 
®fsi'§s »TS I f«i%tfssi fafasis Iff nf® 
scstfi I ’It tfiss Y* 

9S sms S«tS C>rts® 15^S stlf sicstfs® 
afst® Stt® I f«t^ffsil fsfasT* STt <i SWW 
iftie 9*1® 'iifsis atf® fi fis m ^ 9 t* 
SIS STHSI Sts: ?9ts s®s ass fssss® tfl- 
6fs® »tci fS fsi® ttrs M9 cats ssa 
^f«1C® wfl St* I ttfs fists lists 9tl® 
aifit l9fs fs ®tf5«) ftfsai ftsfs «?i!S 
scs itfsil wt, less 'tsif ssai ss stststfa 
f tistf*® Stl^ I 

f«lttf*9i faram sis ^fa 9 * 1 ® awte® 
91 1 tsta 41a fcsati f tstwa csisa stssi 
ilcaa ®ti I ilcaa aaatif y* ttai 

ilcaa af^i ffias aa| csfssi tsr a®^ 
fs® afaii fsis n ’•'t ssist 41a fY"*® 

91 1 S?11 fCS® SSS 91® a® I^SlSS f fl® 

®ts ’Sf®1tf9® 9tCS« Stai ®«.SI 91 SI I . r®®, 
ass aitts® catfs® ilcas an »rac« 9 s si 
®tsi sltats Sis® t9ts ila affs® stl® 
C9S1 fsstis I a®it9 sts astti® stfsia 
ilcaa as ats fiwiS ai^ta fsi® 9S SI 1 
®ss a® sts 9ti®t IS swi® ila stall 
sts I atsts a®ft sts 9ti®t atfssssisj® 
41a si®9 afastfs 1 4ta, 41ai®tisa ^Yss 
atiai, s®»i^ atstws wisa asa stssi ®iss' 
asssi s® st^sts 11 stffs at®ts sti® 
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^f?1 ^“T vfaai «arc«(j i\tf (flt»{.| 

^fac« «i «fw « uta awit a> ^ffa® 
?j I sf<ti ®iii<f aifaatff «t?i 

^ftw •rtfl'S as i 

itaiHt ?<Tfl *(t®i nt< f^’i>r*f« <tfc«? m«T« 
•ta c<*fr-<lt»iia '^laita aiai ^jta ai i «ft^ 
a*? alc»j '8ca ^Sa^^ aa i a?c« 
cfTfe Btai cafaai c’a? a'stn ai aa ca**? 

facia ^faai Sena ^faata ' catfe 5f«f<i 
*it«i ca%a ««- *ttasta «ta ; 

®ca *taifC9 ■aaf ’*■'*( i f»t^i?aat 

faftiai iTCfa at®' '*'* a? ■« atw 'a® af^^ ca 


®»fca «itfatal 4l aa^raan® fiat^c® 
cafaai aaa aa ^faca? ifcaa i 

f»tltf<ai fafini aa^iiaa ivo ^Itcar afa- 

featc® ca^f? Hill like ufaf^ aa . ®a*iia 
'.\r-» Hompiund afacaf^i '•ac actacaa- 
ISata fa®ci? taicacaa aac -.bo* ^itci I’ocppijr 
-«ata!^(.\ina/.)n) ija'it® ?ai cafac® ata Jiac 
f®fa ifata ata caa I'^urviiie Amazonic.i. *ctai- 

ars» •*■» - « 

ata faatfawa ) •>rU> ^Itci Schomburk 
aSa aicaaia anfei aalc® lai cafac® aia 
■ia? fsfa tai !aau® l.i iulli*y 9 faafr 


n «®5 «. fa!? aita « ai fvfe a^ia ca^aiwi 
ai®^® tata am® ^»aaaica ataa ®al 
ata ai i (s^aisata ate? aifa f®6 ta ata 
ai® atai *(< ®r«ai afa!t «ia «fa*^4 ®fac« aa i 
Sata ^fata »cca® lap i «aa «fa?ta f®ctT- 
f«ai fafwai aicaa ^^a, aat, « 15 ®»r® c’fiaa 
ate®, 5 ac ®ai itca fal afaai a«.», 

It®, c®® ^maa afa® 

®^a ®faai ate® i ca?®« 

Slat cataa >«c®atcal[ faatia aca ■*ac 

cs^ma caiia ®faca« «aca ®ai aata®ta 
®faat *iti® aa i iiata «iaa fac^i 
faai ff*flta atai cb^atwfT® 15 

* at*i attatfaa I a*? a® a«,ar 

4t Its **'ai c®ca \%\ 'itta •tfa®ta i t®5 
cii®t^ 15 > at® 5? at® ®®i ®ca lai 
^laia fa’aii s^) i «ca aaa tafi® atai 

Iff ®®®®tl»I tj, ;; 

^ata c®i*<'a^ facia ®i®t3 ®fac® 

itcaai' ^tata ailt- f*, 

f®c®c® t it^’ nftiiw 
aat ®fflai battle® “?c*«.aT*a" 


'iiii*ai .,aa i >irot ftitc® Lindii y late® 
f«clitfaai fafaai atca ®(®ta® ®caa i 

f®cltfaai far®ata ®ta® •tf® itc® i 
f®« taicaa nicaa acai it<®i 'if® ®a i 
iia ^?5r ®tf®a 4®Sla ata f®c^ffaai fj®ta\ 
iiaSfa ata f®c®tfaai caf® i c®a ^ f«cltfaai 
faiiatc® alii® atca if»fa« ®faaTc®a i 
f®i ?ai fa®t« 5atai® laai ®t‘ti ncitsa 
f®®i ®tf3i'a c’ftat® atcaa*ta fa®t® itcaacatca 
ata®ai afiai cata aa i ®taa f®c^ifaai fafaata 
c®ta ®tf®a ?cifl acajt atiacfa f®fei c®tfel ® 
^citsa aa at i if'ialc® ca ca stca ®i® 
Sf«caa taaif® ata'ta*) ate® ®tata ata a®i 
atc^i? atta asa® ta ®faai atfaatf® ta 'itatat 
5lti ic®a c®ta Ilia afic® itcaa at i ^i icaia 
afa® ti^atci atf®ci« aaa ata ®tata afa® 
c®a aai« aca i aiatcaa caci caaa ataai 
®ta acac® ata c»aa f®c#tfaai fafaata ffa 
atat® aat®t a«fla ^aa®^ afaatsflat »ft «a« 
®faat®®i®c®i f«c#tfaata ata ataa ®faai. 
ata ^ai ait'f' c‘’t®ca ta ®ta ®faat f®fl^ 
atfac® aa i aa atca «ittai atfaci 







[ « 


*<.nirw*i ' 

f6iltf«i >i»nc# ^in< nw ScM «t<i 

ii9«it <w<ii I ■•^t **11 

»f«*l f«» *I11H il’IIW ^n>Jil1 ^1^13 ’‘113 
>I«W »f?c« MlCfl^ 1 fettiNii f3f^=it< 
«m«Y^ «ic«t?3 C3 ciNiwa 

n*l =*f3*' 

«fv • *it*i'<f«>i ««ia,'8 lie's iTe^ 


<« Irt S' 5<l '3^3 f3»i^ 
313^ I 

1|^ ♦I iTf%t»r, ^♦iaif»'®i 

It ttiJ’lll'B « J!l6f»l« 

*t« I >»ii =ii8l * iri^t 8 1 1 

*(*t’{ *ft*n foticf ® 11 ^tNi 

fWM ®tB1 ItlS I fn 

( H*Wf»R«[ «'1I'6 9t*( l^w ) ^11 

♦I#* 111^ infill 1WT3 iS ffcil 

fiiliitfifsi 119 iHi I iifiiiw itcs i«* 
latu i«fi if», ««* *(it 11M ^clnii 
w I tn itiiiiinie, <*K mfisft 

w*r!t Ow cilficil t3i^iii«f ^39 1^11, 
lit« »n^itfi>i9» I 4 c^tai ifntsfi 
♦tfifvinfin f*ifi« I'st^ifti o.ti irffti fti- 
'<t*rtfww ft« ititi^ ^wtcwi 4 KWH cinn 
<p# 9rtfl c*iti '« 'fistiit 11 life, 4fe i*fe Kin 


4* fwi« insnii I ^*1 fifiiifs, 

^fill's’, lies 5fK-niifiw '•rwci wife fi<ie 
<jcii ’xilti'n i«3n irtitn iim 'sn^ii 
mtn <* *t*K*' ( »f’l ’w^^riw « 

Sh ifH n« 111 11W ) >11 lifts wi^t 
4111! cm 11 ci^ in iirsci i 4feii csti 
cm fill i^'fe Kilt ci>ft cm 1111 
nil fif^B's iTfm I im -fell iwife 
Kfjii if«9 ii< ifein fiimn 4ii itim 
inn Kifn fe^ifis ffei9 fm fm 
, wail <»f. nicici { nii(i« ■siiFfs 
7^1^11 ni m i^.w ) >»R 4ifti nit 
ijtfiit mi Ill'S cil fill ifi^rti sfm 
11 cm arsfi® ’ifim fiNa ic« ®.i«r 
fii#iti'i 1151 mu'® wiKiti « «9iin 
11 95, ifiits nni iifi'5 ilin i wiif« 
fl9C5l*lf'5 I 

^§9fi7in iimfK •5f«-*()il*Ni1- 
iJtsn'Jlif I 


5^191(5 i16"»lf«, iRs-^IihihISII 
«t«f 1111155 ifn '11115 iifvn 1*15 Kfe 
tif 15"15 Itfl f'Bfl 41 11 n."*! ^Ifcl 

cm I 'St9i3 fifn •'4irf •- rn#i 

11191“ itln «ii life if'* "ifin 4ff« 
11115 'Bfif 415'e «1ip ll ' 11115115 

l** 5115 1* 111 411 C*^*^ iftiJtif 9%] 
7%nii 11115 ^*511 

11 n 41111 1111^'*^* * ^5rt Hci 

111^ lfe51 «Wf' 5^tW 

W5 lllll I 



«»i, ^ "Riijl I J u) I ' 

«fH« fff^i, ^5’»«trn« iff f« «t«i I ‘4rtw%f ^ 

c?1 «, ( Mean ) I 7W1 fv^Wfail ’ll** CT ^8 W+l 

"XC^ltTl f«8T5 ^*(11 5t*1, ’H’lsrfilW «^fw ftC5> ?8 5?1 'Stiff* '««l'*«>ltf'r »ffi»t|ff «?« 
v4jtw <lii 'Hi’f I c^jirsi'Ttfafl ^*11 ^rtr(^8 wfwt "^1 ftw wi » ’8t«i 

«SJW «*t^n*H C^t^f I Iwcs C8’<1«« >8» feifK %• ^ « 

nwt8«»t I CT*rfw ni^ta «st 5, <«♦ sc-i ’ft8w* >a«nlF 4* tw I'sit 

*tM, 4»rt S«tiirt>ii 4$ 495 Jr >tsii ’ifistc^ <#«• 

j_ *I^T9 9t»IC9 fif4fr»l 5*11 5t5l <tll9 1 f»l 

“C?1f95f 4tW5t S4t»?' "SiC^fl^S *t4l9 9T*I19 5tfai^t*t ^1 . 

5tC9n95< «Wfl ’tt'wr*'<* • ">^551 6» 5« VlV (8^=1 f8HIi| ^fiw 8ff1 

5t5"nf« 45119 ’«9C8t1f'* *tfi»£H9' fsfl 59 SI5l5 itfaitl 511 5l91 1T19 t fllHU 

»f*|St«t9 49 111® 1W 154lf»It5 lf4»1t'5 £5 f^fl 414 £111 1tl9 Wl «9» 

■a8ffW5 •» ► f^rie C5f1 99(9 tlC51 f591C54 I ^5^ '5t<}t89 55l'8 4C4 41 9f9«1 45( Volt'll 
%51 C5 9r*t9t9t9 49 lfi« S(5t9 «l4t1 fs ? at®: «■ 1®91 55t« 4C4 991 Sfb'B I 

«51 9(15f44 f9 9t45taf9 1(9^ 491tt9 111® I 'll?® '5^1159 5tl® f®f«r4t4 fWl 

^5tl® C4 C5lt99 5r991 1141 991 9|9tC9, ®t51 9f9t® C81199, 69, «?*199 9 9fi|5»®1 

4tWf811 9f9t4 191 5(9 C5 5t9t9'8 ^5t99ft ( refraction ), 45 6tr9(5 Ititfl C<r«91 'K599 I 

fs^r'll# f9 ®9,»lfar5« 914*1(4. 4(ff«9 4494 ®9It5( C81199 4t9t9 £9(4 (((149 49 

£9(4 »tC49 £51199 5f991 ^51 ifi® I 415191®J 49^51 44994 11(9 lf491 4l9ll9(911 £9(4 

Hr£4C49 £51(99 5»» £4(44 191 5591 1t£9, «(f49 9t(49 £51(99 lf99l 4t9^t *(99 ff991 

fl9 9f49l®t9 £51(99 9149 %•• £4(44 1(C94 1 $f||fl® 4(9^ '*(99 5'89(9 44C9 

45(9 11(9 41 I H^slieilj '*(5(9 £4Jtf99£9 ■*(49(9(9 «f4fl ^(99 911, 4919* 914 «519 

f4fi9TCl|4 :— lf9’9« (44 41 I ’?99« Idltldl f9 9(16W9 

“919t£41[ 4lf(Cl f5l,1I«(4 19(?(4(* I 4f9lT £1 9f49(9(fl 49 4(99 4(5, 9(51 49*19(9 
9P9(14((( 91®ja 4f4<1^ £1(441 l” f4r"69 I 

9l€t 11 §«5r9^ 9H91£ll 411 C911 ( I’rinie 1t45l(« £1 Fafl 4(4 £5’e91 11(9 <8(51 ri99 
Meridian )• «11 55(9 4lltl ^o» £4(44 «J15 (941 (541 Klttlfl 9^U I fl99 1141 4f9 
f?£9 5lC4 9ft|9t«1 £H.. (1144 45(9 11(9 99 £41(95 ?(K4, 4l1(9(l9 4* KIJ 4(17 
41, 9(51 15(45 49(49 I 19( ®51 4(49 < I 8 f5(49 r9fl9 499(4 1^911 i*tf« lf95'<4 

f5£9 4irf9 £9(4 9(4, 9(51(9 H>55 4(5 I 5(9! (^4 '41(9 f441 *t9t9I 9f99l 1<1T51(a 

1(94( ^<(9 £51(99 919(9 « <15^19^ £9(4 4(911 9(9(4 9(4 59 I 

9(119 49 55(4 9(91 494lfl«5 fJJjS 9'9(9 4'*414 4(5 99(4(1 l(49t£9 *1 41(94 

49 r9f £4(9 991 199 55(1 41 , 19< 9(49(9(9 £K41H 411(4 544T 4(5, 4«f(1 69 9(5)9 499 

49 r9| f4C9(9 9(9(4 9(4 59 I 0*9 4(1 55(9 4(59, ®* 4tfil 9(11(9 9 

1t9^( 4IW f51t9(%9 1T4 *• 59 51 18 1%1 i 9(89 (1(14(1 4(1(9 i*C4 44#t 9 l51*ll 4<(1 



«s •tai. I r 




BBT ?rt(B ’WB **1' « >%• «IW*1 

J|J*T, 4Bt <> CBfWBfB *(<4v *|^[V, 

?w#« wrtB nB» Bar ^rt/B ^f# 

«IC W I ’TH BfiBH «*w nfBlf^ 

»tB1 '*IBMr» fifi{ 

Bar X* ^bbui 

*f(iw •!•! ail tan«i iitu «oi«t>i 
*ift^ti fafa ai« ^n^ f, 3,1 , 

•tv fl»iicf faai ^ 1 8 $1 «T« aitiri ^fiitt 

itVlV ai I iWan fl'Sfa ciI ( obssrvation ) 

aril afir-aa a«itl c^itnaratc^i fuaia, 4 i? 
lai a»ii atw :- 


“rawtai* ai^tfi fa^aw^caaat 1 
a¥ar c*itfwn atf < aarii^ ai aT^aa'^t 1” 
CBJlfai cacaa b^ ava, araii? afaitiaj 
ara® ««Ti afa* aaw 1 fai ?«cai faai 4 t « 
atatta? cata ataia af«®ai Tt^ «ltBrti «j|ia 
canfB«iai^r« ta fiai’afa alia iwjijj jii 
' tan atf att^i arm «ata afini attaai 
afaitcaa :— 

^ <Ffqf« di^tatr taa >rtaa< 1 
aiatcaia av^ ^ 

a aa^iwiraar ai% „ ,- 


^Btaryata cast 1 





STtfSl^rf^ »i’ItI»ltR1 1 

I— fn^- 
4IJIW” UWWtWtfl mtn 

i«rw5i8ni f*«9w^ tf«r^5ar wf 
»«jT? fiiitu^ I cntif*!? f^ci^ c^fsj 

9M s? 1 , »T ^1 >HI1^5 
?*in ^i?waw ^festi tfi5‘yc^ 

I s(«n 

ntsi Mtftiiw*! I ttst? ■a^« 

ii"^<«iar>i'ir» <j?^»irec8r4 af« ninsut® 

r«ffa?« jrevu'a ^»f8 ^fj8ic»5» i 

“■itn f4tsf«pw « ff?T8 afa»i c*i't»*, 

« riT* «?H5Br 8t>irjt«lt8ltCW 

*T8 rpR «»tfv S)1 I WC*? 

ft* tftfirear »if^wi- 

w ^fwar« ^*518^ ^wtSt fiti*i’<, afaa 
88tH «l»a f»18rfW 8t8tt««>l ^.fv 

8>ir *18 1 ^ift8 f^f« ^(8t8 ^c® '•twa 

8f8t*l^ll« ’•'Wt •ItfS 8^t8 *»1 I "8jf48l 

’iitwt, c*n*)»a <aw ^fa^sar atai 

nf«t«8 *ac8 5t»iTtwsi”, *fvi« 

«1t8f *WHf 8fiirW-f8CfW8 C8 %f^hB*l 

®f81tCf*», »H1 •» l,t*l 8T8lf8»? f8’88W*I»l 

a?® afa®*ni8 af« ^t*)® *<8fwife 

jjttani*^", -4^*11 f*w8t ^f®si8 

^»rti frtnn af«® *ii 8t8r9 alai- 
af««, cal >j»ii "aw p<-^4w, caitwts 

a<if8tfiw art’ll afaraifeni, vi^^fitiiarc^*!, 
>ii'i»i^ anfi» ^hMWi < 1 ^ ca%8 
»i*i1iai «tf*r, <88 0(8 « f8aK*r8 ata i mta 
’rttiw <t c^a*? wan^ ifwiari *18 
^n»i iaat8ti« ^8trtt8 aw atf»iitt« i 
w*nt, wiwwiffi a^ii aim, afimar 
ta* T** f^am aitain airtwi am afiiii- 


ci8, <t»n cftatnta afiitim i tit« lara 
8fti8i aw 18 «n I aa^t f8i*ft8 atitia aia? 
ats afaata <8f?ta a^ifii am an i8 *tl i 
aifatawi faa^ 8fa85car8 aaa fuffal 
a8aa ifiitci i aatacfl, aiiis afaa- 
811 , caiata atfiajaatcfei iliifi ciaiatii 
8ai afitnaa, ca atiti faita a Pica t ftai- 
aw, aaiiacai ait laafa afsrtua “^itfipft* 
atfeia «ti8 f^ftra an ilatta afan 
ai'aawr afa’iv ilatcaa i “^nfaal” ^itfaa 
atfea aw, ®n8 t^a atniraaica tftatcai 
ft8ta"»fta« ji 18 at i faiiias, aa‘iw(a8 
ait aanfa ^n<jta% w “^nfaa’t” aifeta aaj 
an il8ttf, atitt 8i altfli aita8ia ca afaa f 
afaisw^tlTi afaa ataaca C8 8t<lni fifaa 
aHitantwa, atnca tfentas aiiTwiail ai 
ai 1 afaaswrs «fa a^sa a«tat88 fanm 
aaaa atii <t ca, fafa fUa aftca mitiH 
8f|i a «ata ai8a ij^raia artaiaii a lajtatwfl 
afaaii aitftia i(a 8»ta afiatwa i" Saatn- 
at8 at 1^81 ifir 8fa8wr ^88Ta88 fatn ifffaa 
ifcaa, atifllia I8a a#8f aim all 
itcaa I %*fatta alattafiat nl. atacai 
acat^fa fasi <88 aata if fa afi iaia 8i< 
fifisa lan 5tt I afaiBwi ^aaiia afi 8iaia 
alata^i <88 aitfa %«.»ttaa faaiafwi 
aatwa arfaa, at8 awi aw aw aita aiit 
atfa ila an aiiawtitnii a#if aim 
<tia a8fa« aaaj «faH at afirn ^ifi aval 
fa88 fail ana fafa afitca IfiTi acaraa «fa 
afaiftti ifaati iiatl acl i 

•|v itaati atata “taiafiaa anai 
aa 8 ai"ata mw attcaa arfaa ||il amri 
fftcif faat^a aanatiai afirmiai 1111- 
ntfiana at ft a^-ffiw faiti ama tawv 



«it?9 if* 4n<r i 

«nxi iii'* :- 

wn fwi !” 

’nr«Hffc® nni- 

Cm5«Tf^»l’» «{ « ait» ^f»It»I9 6t«t I «9'S* 
Pwt? »itwt»i Cftii I '5^5 

«9nn wi « iris»t« I 

^i=«jii*(t«iit? “iif^ '9 f?r»” 

ltf« (Progress) 41? ' 9 U(.'V^ 

• V’Hwfir® (Conservation) (STWH 

ItWst I 'ff'5 st^st'BT? »irfl5f?9, f?fB C«V«t9 

r?*^, C<1f, 

in*P(t*i, f«*i, Mf9« 

fi*!, f^i »pjt? H<f9 c*t«i I 

««<n I 

ICHl W C«1?^ «t« 'Bt^ttl 

«»tf4 »f?j!ii fff«^n 5$?ii I 

^T'« ^^14 »t4 tts >I9J®t4 

•* OIW tf'f C^Tt 54 *(1 I 

lift «rfCTt5i 'Jf'iwfl f4>n I c»t«t4f 

4|»W ftfl^'SI 9 f49t«(9t« *tf455 fitWH 
I 

WWT’ttIJtS "ftft 

“’wtW Cat'll 9*t9 ?" 'll? ^tc»n- 

wf I 'll i4^c9 f4^s 'awmn, 

•t«<l( «<«It4»it4 C*! 
fwitCI*!, «»?>lfts^4r »lli'»4l^9 9?- 

^•191*1 itiwn n't af"i9 ?lsu« I ntait usincflA 
nMnni 9 ntJttt wum :«'tt>i*nt9 
nrf^inn <ti4if»i6CK «tt^?i fscs 

ntf? ntl I %4tfrtfl ntJwtm 9f4i« ni? 5 i t^tn 


I ( «n no, 

cnt44 fifn mfaitciH 1 fnitncwj 
•nittiff. '9 fn?9 nuntBsii ntfnin «*? 
«ii»i«T«tnn 9|nj 

nm ??9 I nr? wnnnw 9iTf?9T?1nrn» 
«nr9ini n? a? ?r59 t\v9‘ nif?9 1 niiJt n?i- 
nn4 f?*!*! nf'? 4 ? n^ntr^f fniv ntii 9n- 
?ifrB n?5t« mat I tutn nfv? «if9 nf? 5 ? 
jit 4nni?f*it9 nt9?i nin nn 

nwiartm ■nto? “fTfna wtn" 

• 9 f 9 n? n?«9ifn9 n?r cnnin? nfii* 

6t?9 1 i5?itn«n"n^r4^5i, f^fi^i 9 nnnto 

ninitn»f( '«?< nn nn '<9 

9^?^ r.t?t^ nf^jtri I “'unfei ^«n f9| 
ntm” i:ii\fn®9i c«r?t'|?T?r >ii4r ntnitfsin? 
9Wtn9t? ’n?9t?‘ii 9ffltn n«.nt9n‘ «f4n nfii- 
ni? ^fn?t? 9f9t«fl cnntn? ncn*??< ?n?'^ 
?fn?i C4T? n?t®r« I cnncv? asmrn 

ncnr nwi nf^? f4?«’t?ji*Lcn nf», >«9ni ?»ii 
nn ni ; n?i 6 ic 9 , f??® 5 ?rn 9 , ‘ntiS?’ wtw? 

ntw«9 fniftin f^wntn 9tcf 1 fni, nr^far 

nfon nn f? 8 i ni 4 ^»iWc 9 ^t^n nt® nfjr» csli 
nfiiwtnn cnn, ffnw ntfiintn nu 'St?)? n?- 
4t*ifn9 na'«’nc9 nin? nin? «w ffm^w? 

nt ?tn« c?9i»t? n’nfn'? ?«.«):« fn^i 
'jca, 5191 9 ^ 19 , ntnl att 9 >< 9 at niii? 
'ncntni 1 «ttni 9 ( 9 , 9 r<i?tc« ncnja ?i^ fn »9 
tpfs n'?»i? 9 !??i ifv? n?t??T? ^ftit?*!; 

<4?? nt?!?!*!? nt»?89 'nnf?'® >K"n4 <?C9 

9f5 ??C? I 

fifiy fifnnjar ntcn? *^§ifnian" ntn9 
8t{t?tf?9 a-iw 4'ani«i nmit? “9nw)9H fm- 
t^wtni” nnw 'ntcnicni 9f?itt«n 1 , ' 

a? « 4 r 9 ?c?l nt? ?rat? 9659 ntf?- 
c<si I 9tcni6i «?9 ntf99i*(< .a?? irfnfn9, 
c»i'iC98 n-tiimta nf? 6 t ?9 1 
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iilDflUnHUSAN (ictSWAMJ, m a , 


SATYKNUKANATH JiHAJ>KA. m.a. 
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BVBRV BODT Pl^AISBi ^ 

But impartial verdict comes from the public and the Pres.s 

USE 

ORIENTAL SOAPS., 

FOR 

They are the best for economy and complexion 

THE ORIENTAL SOAP FACTORY, 

GOABAOAir, CALCUTTA, 

Tel: ”Ko%t}stove,’’ Calcutta. 

By Special Appointment 

To H. E. Lord Carmichael of Skirling 
Governor Of Bengal 
S. A. MAJID & Co. 

Certificated Opticians 

12 Patuatuli, Dacca. 

OPTO-Eye. METRY -to Measure. 

A Peculiar Nationalist and Practical Unionist. 

Prescriber of noedful Tonics for the chronical Idleness of India 
Specialist in attractive Designs, as to touch Human Feelings, to raise any 
National Subscription successfully. 

Professor for 10 years, in Eye-sight Testing 
and spectacles Art. 

Our methods ot examiivition and tests of the EYES for the adaptation) ) 
lenses for the correction of defects of vision and relief of eyestrain and / 
accompanying symptoms, are based upon accurate measurements of the refractf? i 
and the associated functions of the eyes. Glasses fitted under this system 
invariably found satisfactory and curative. The latest and most apfjrofe 1 
apparatus for accurate sijrht testinj^ are used in our dark room. Examinatiorib- 
appointment preferred. / 

Printed by P. H. CiiAXRAVARft), at the Sreenath Press, 25, Nayabazar IRoad, Dac^, j 

and ^ 

; PubtUhed by Hahi Ram Dhar b.a. Pat ta^oli. X>Acca 




Hiiiuch S >v,ib.i/.^r Strict. 


Edwards Tonic 


7 12, BoafltU’t laML 

CALCUTTA. 




Ideal 

IfeESTlVEjoNIcWiNE 

•wDynMe- MV Convalescence i 


n 


! of MhMe, 1 

S>ndU^AtKni,J^(U^^ ^c., * 

Indispensable after Parturition 

PH'cc Rs. 1 - 8-0 Per Bottle. 




ara Bottle. 

©.K.JPaul 8c ©O.. 

CALCUTTA. 



Head office & r2 Bonfield’s Lane Calcutta The Recearch Laboratory : -, S SashiiBhuson Sartr, 


(2) Sanskrit karnint^ in 

(3) IVamans of liiinlu Lotiic •*• ••• ••• I 

'»rr»TPl, >31^17:?!? -^<9^ t 

C^ftfes I 

>2rt^ I 

^’JvS' ’3<5® ^BltfT '2f%« 

i I I 

sptj lV» ^IHl I 8 '»aJ(1 Sf=5 I 


^ 1 I 

'a^sTtw? »ias! 'STMTi r^if*!-* I fsn lo/® «rt^ 1 

irr^ 1 



^ft»tnra =*t3«IT5?l — Tt^t’Tt’t CUT® 1 ex's ^Ti’f’T — It?, Bt^l I 

’i'f»i=*t'ei ^‘('esTt*i>i It? I <i®^t«rT9 aT* — c^fTi’Tsi c?T® ( ?T«Tn •itaa ' 

Nst*!?? at* — «<T*iT'4 ntf •it-j ( t*t9t5iifc?fl C9»('ec9 cincstti fit*® ) ®9tf=T*t9 at*— 
•a’licsT® *t»i*t'5i 1 9»i9aT* — TUT'j'j I c<^T9’t at* — wntac’i’f at& 1 

=3JT^C^Cvf^ "Sf*® ^=T Stf«fS”5 I 

5i95t«fH— c’tti Tt'T^tfl — V* c*^?i I 99ni9 — !• fifn 1 

( a* fifcii wiF t5t*B9 '•nctiT'ni ) i ( srt^ai, tltat's «9jf« 

^f«p5«srf»i T® — I ) I 

V* I 

iTWtv I t — !• fifn i 

c^^rif® >6 wtzff^c'ni i , ^c^innn, >8 

cn^ ) ( ijwft ) I ) 

<T3r f^s^tipiTT | 

^5rr^ — f^, <4. 

fTO*fal .a9< ctitatta atlicati CW^ttta 


'=srt?:s^*=I c=^t'ST&t«c'*5*T— ■sstf’ns csursf >it9,?il®t« SMI'S «i%'« 

, 'S^*! C’1»’l >• 9’51 I ^*11 h* I 

c»R ^srf^tw— 

C£tr*l^ — ( The Cl.'i-.tc'r and Mcartli ^t’l'* 'J"®C»<I ^srfS<t<f '/ 

SHl « ^f*!" I !• «(tHl I 

Cc=if*iC^fit<ie!^ -( fi(t?r «• ’F^i. '5^»t ■>*> c*f«i> ) i 

cw «i53:rirs vfl'i? 


( ’ll? ) 

5i^T»Pi5 5|t3pr^ nC5?rt?r^— 

'515m'^15—( -« ’P*<h'b^»l fill's l?t?l > 1^*11 ’I’PI r*lf«l'5 

'«ritg I c^fsiarti, ’tatf'f sir5Mf«( whit'-, ci»iw1?rH, csi-^,^ 'sr?r« Jiiftat sifi 

?sSC® ’Fit 3t?5Ul I ^9IJ iiV» ’8(i-^t I 

*W«*’lf'5 I 

(Sir Anliiir (’ .nan Duylc) ^V4 '3!»S’Ft9 I ^*11 /• ’IH) 113 I 

«il^? 

'«rarT^ I 

Oxford University Press. 

London New york MellMiirnc C'ape l«nvn. 
lioinbay tlornly Rf^ad. Madras Sankariain Ciietty. 

Agents for Vernacular Puhlicatiens — 

Das Gupta &c. 54/8 C'dle^^e Street, Calcutta. 

City Library Patuatoly, Dacca. 



DHARM4 SAMAVAYA LIMITED 

A Ckntrai. Co-operative organisation for promo- 
ting UNION FOR Credit, Thrift, Trade, 
Industry, Agriculture, Insurance,. . 
Sanitation and Education. 

Registered under the Indian Company’s Act, in June, 1910 


Dividends on Shares, paid for the Iasi three years, have been 25 per cent 
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THE SITE OP THE BATTLE 
OP DELHI, 1803.* 

By Sir Edward Maclagan. 

The Question at Issue. 

On the nth September, 1803, was 
fought the battle which is known in 
Indian history as the * Battle of Delhi/ 
In this engagement the Mahratta troops 
under the command of M. Louis Hour* 
quien were defeated by General Lake 
and as a result of the action the city of 
Delhi and the Moghal Emperor, Shah 
Alum, passed under the British supre- 
macy. 

It is known that the battle was fought 
in the tract between the Hindan and the 
Jumna to the south-east of Delhi, but 
there has been some doubt as to the 
exact site on which the engagement 
took place. The site hitherto generally 


♦ By kind permission of the Panjab Histori 
cal Society. 


assumed is enarked by an obelisk* near 
the village of Patparganj, and this spot 
is accepted in our present Survey Maps 
as the site of the engagement : but it 
has been contended that the battle must 
have been fought at or near the village 
of Sadarpur. V rom the extract from 
the one inch survey map it will be seen 
that the two places arc between five and 
six miles apart. 

The correctness of the traditional 
site was impugned in l88i by Col. 
Helsham-Jones (then Major, R.K.) in 
connection with a series of lectures 
delivered by him at Chatham on the 
campaigns of Lord Lake :* but the 
question did not attract further notice 
until the removal of the Capital to 
Delhi when Colonel Helsham-Jones in 
March, 1913, invited the attention of 


1. This ob#*lisk is clearly visible through 
glasses from Humayun’s lomb and other places 
near Delhi. 

2. Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers ; Occasional Papers .Series, Volume 
VIII, Paper III. 
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H. E. the Viceroy to the point. En- 
quiries were then made through the 
local staff of the Delhi Province and 
ultimately tHe question was banded over 
to the Panjab Historical Society for 
investigation. The Society having ent- 
rusted the matter to me, I have made 
.what enquiries were possible on the data 
available, and the result af these enqui- 
ries is summarized below.' 

The Authorities. 

Our original authorities for the account 
of the battle may be described under 
three groups, viz, (i) the contemporary 
despatches and reports of the Comman- 
der-in-Cnief and the Governor General, 
(ii) the official maps and ‘route* of Lord 
Lake’s campaign, and (iii) the accounts 
given ill contemporary memoirs and 
diaries. In addition to these we may 
have recourse to (iv) secondary authori- 
ties and (v) local tradition. 

3. Valuable help in the investigation has 
been received from Mr. J. P. 'rhoinpson, I.C.S., 
Vice-President of the Punjab Historical Society; 
from Mr. William Foster, C.I.E., Registrar and 
Superintendent of Records at the India Olhcc ; 
and from Mr. (i. F. de Montmorency. Personal 
Assistant tc the Chief Commissioner, Delhi. I 
have also had to make enquiries on various 
points from a number of gentlemen, including 
Mr. J. A.* Devenish, Col. F. A. Hayden, Capt. 
A. H. McClevcrty, the Hon. John Fortescuc, 
Mr. W. J. Wood, C.S.I., the \'en. Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, Mr. J. R. Pearson, C.I.E., .and 
Major S. M. Rice, all of whom have replied to 
me with great readiness and courtesy. 


Despatches and Report.s. 
General Lake, who commanded in the 
action, sent a series of brief despatches 
to the Governor General, Lord Welles- 
ley, on the nth, nth, •13th ajid 14th 
of September, 1803. These despatches 
were utilized, together with the other 
material available, in the preparation of 
a long history of origin and progress of 
the Maliratta War which was sent by 
the Governor General to the Court of 
Directors on 21st December, 1803, under 
the title of ‘Notes relative to the late 
Transactions in the Mahratta Empire. 
In addition to these ‘notes*, the Gover- 
nor General also sent on the 29th’ 
December, 1803, Chairman of the 

Court of Directors a ‘Detailed Narrative 
of Transactions in the Mahratta Empire.’ 
Both the documents were published in a 
Fafliamentary Paper entitled ‘Bengal, 
also F‘ort St. George and Bombay, 
Papers presented to the House of Com- 
m^ms pursuant to their orders of the 7th 
of May last from the East India Com- 
pany relative to the Mahratta War 1803. 
Printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons 5th— 22nd June 1804.* A short 
account of the battle of Delhi will be 
found in the ‘Notes* at p. 248 of the 
above Paper, with a marginal reference 
to ‘Plate V.’ This Plate (which gives 
an important sketch of the field of the 
action) is to be found at the conclusion 
of the ‘Narrative* (after p. 339) and Lord 
Lake's despatches appear in the appen- 
dices to the ‘Notes* (pp. 270 scq.). The 
‘Notes* were published, with the plates 
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as a separate book in London in 1804: 
and tliey were also publislied in London 
without the plates and without date as 
‘The Marquis of \VelIesley\s History of 
of the Mahratfa War — Transactions of 
the Mahr.itta Empire.’ They were also 
reprinted at the Telegraph Press, 
Calcutta, in 1805 by ‘L. D’Mello.* 

(ii) Maps and Route. 

The next first-rate authority on our 
subject is the map of the ‘Survey of the 
Route of the British .Army under the 
command of His E.xcellcncy General 
Lake during the Campiign of 1803 — 4 
Surveyed by Lieut. H. C. Smyth, ('orps 
of Engineers.’ This Map is in the Map 
room at the India Office. To all ap[)ear-’ 
ances it is an original document. It is 
on eight sheets on a scale of i inch to a 
mile and reached the East India House 
probably in 1830. Between the paper 
and the linen on which it is mounted, 
can b.i discerned the words ‘Received 
1807’, which is probably the year in 
which it was delivered to the Surveyor 
General in Calcutta. ‘The circumstances 
in which it was sent home, with a num- 
ber of other original maps, will be 
learnt*, says a note kindly forwarded by 
the Record department of the India 
Office, ‘from the letter from Cap>t J. D. 
Herbert, Deputy Surveyor General, to 
the Secretary to the Government ol 
Bengal in the Military Department, 29th 
January 1830, recorded in the Military 
Consultations of the same date. Nos. 
151 — 152. In that letter Capt. Herbert 


wrote that it had been necessary to have 
a correct copy of each document made 
before it left his Office.’ A copy is 
accordingly in existence now in the 
Surveyor General’s Department. The 
original was evidently prepared in 1804 
as ‘Smith of the Engineers’ was met at 
Agra on September 10, 1804, by Lieut. 
Pester (see below) who wrote in his 
diary — ‘Smith was employed in comple- 
ting our route for the last campaign, 
having surveyed the country for that 
purpose.’ A photozincograph reproduc- 
tion on a smaller scale of that part of 
the map which shows Lord Lake’s route 
between Arrah, Delhi and Earidabad is 
appended to Major Hcd.sham-Jones’ 
paper above referred to. The site of 
each camp is marked by a tent and a 
flag, and the site of the battle by crossed 
swords. 

Along with this map must be consi- 
dered a volume in the India Office 
detailing the route of the army, which is 
thus described by the Record Depart- 
ment : ‘ “The route of the march of the 

army under the personal command of 
His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Lord 
Lake, etc:” is stater! to be “compiled 
from the documents in the Office of the 
Quarter Ma.ster General.” The volume 
in wliich it appears is de.scribcd on the 
title-page as an “Abstract of General 
Orders and Regulations in force in the 
Honourable East India Company’s 
Army on the Bengal Establishment, 
completed to 1st February r8i2, etc. 
compiled and corrected, by permis.sion 
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of Government, in the Public Offices at 
the Presidency, and revised in the 
Office of the Adjutant-General, Calcutta ; 
printed by R. VV. Walker, Telegraph 
press. Tank Square, 1812/* Though not 
strictly an official publication, it seems 
to consist entirely of General Orders 
and Regulations, and the *‘Route" may 
be accepted as of official origin, as it 
claims to be.* 

Important evidence is also obtained 
from a map preserved in the Survey 
Office of the Government of India which 
is entitled ** Portion of the Eastern Pur- 
gnnnah of the Oihlee District and portion 
of Purgunnah Uadree of the Uoolund- 
shuhur District, 1828-32.’* The map (2 
inches to the mile) is an original drawing 
which has never been printed, but it is 
of great value as showing the state of 
the tract in 1828-32 and as marking 
definitely the site of the battle and of 
three tombs of officers killed at the 
battle. 

(iii) Mkmoiks and Diaries. 

Of the contemporary memoirs and 
diaries the most valuable is that of Lieut. 
Pester of the ist Hattalion, 2nd N. I., 
who was personally engaged in the 
battle and wrote a daily diary. The 
diary was published by Mr. J. A. Devc- 
nish in 1913 under the title of ‘War and 
Sport in India, 1802-06*, and the tattle 
is described in Chapter XV (pp. 164-180). 

The action is briefly referred to in the 
‘Military Memoirs of James Skinner’ 
(vol I, pp. 275-6), a work compiled by 


Ji B. Fraser from autobiographical 
records left by Colonel Skinner. It is 
also described on pp. 135-9 of a 
‘Memoire relatif k divers dv^nements 
qui ont eu lieu au Bengale et dans 
rinde*, included in vol. VI of the ‘Mim- 
oirer de Tous* published at Paris 
(Alphonse Levasseur et C‘*) in 1837 
which is said by the editor to have been 
written by him on the verbal and docu- 
mentary information furnished him by 
‘M. Bourquin* (the incompetent Com- 
mander opposed to Lal<e) on his return 
from India at Hamburg where the editor 
was Consul. A further description is 
given in a manuscript Memoir, without 
date^^ signed by the same Louis Bour- 
quien, which is in the possession of Mr. 
J. P. Thompson, C. S. Neither of these 
records by Bourquien gives any serious 
assistance towards the solution of the 
question dealt with in this paper. 

There is also a valuable anonymous 
diary in the India Office Library which 
was purchased by the authorities in 1899. 
‘This document,* says the Record De- 
partment, ‘which is, without doubt, 
strictly contemporary, covers the period 
from 15th August to 2Sth September 
1803; it bears no name, but from a 

1. From a reference at the end of the 
memoir to ‘the hero who is governing France 
so gloriously,’ the memoir would appear to have 
been written at any rate before 1815. The 
language employed in the two memoirs is in 
many places identical and they are evidently 
based on the same notes. 
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“route” which is written by the Si^me 
hand, at the end of the book, it is 
evidently the work of an officer who 
accompanied the detachment under Ge- 
neral Ware that joined Lord Lake on 
2Sth August at the Secundra, which is 
between Etah and Aligarh.* 

A further publication, apparently of 
of a contemporary character, is ‘A 
Sketch of the rise, progress and termi- 
nation of the Regular Corps formed 
and commanded by Europeans in the 
services of the Native Princes of India 
with details of the Principal Events and 
Actions of the late Mahratta War, by 
Lewis Ferdinand Smith, late Major in 
Dowlat Rao Scindea s service. ..Calcutta 
printed by J. Greenway, Hurkara Press,* 
on page 35 of which a brief account 
of the battle of Delhi is given. 

(IV) Skcondary Autiioritiks. 

Beyond the above I have found no 
first-hand authorities for the battle. It 
is described at some length, however, on 
pp. I TO- 1 23 of the ‘Memoir on the War 
in India* by Major William Thorn, 21st 
Light Dragoons, which was published 
in 1818. This book was based largely 
on the official reports, and it produces 
the plan published with Lord Wellesley’s 
‘Notes.* 

Thorn’s account is followed pretty 
closely by Col. F. A. Hayden in his 
‘Historical Review of the 76th Hindustan 
Regiment — now the 2nd Battalion, 
Duke of Wellington’s Regiment*, pp. 
27-31, This regimental history gives 


as one of its authorities a manuscrip 
account of the regiment written by Pay- 
master Kennedy in 1831, but this 
manuscript, which I have been permitted 
by the courtesy of the present Com- 
mandant to peruse, contains no informa- 
tion regarding the battle that is not, 
already in Lord Wellesley’s note or in 
ThoriPs Memoir. Accounts of the 
action are also given in (irant DufTs 
'History of the Mahrattas* (1826 Edn, 
of 1912, iii, 251) ; in Col. Hugh Pearse’s 
Life and Military Services, of Vi.scount 
Lake* (1908, p. 186) ; in Herbert Comp- 
ton’s ‘Military Adventures of Hindustan, 
1784-1803* (1892, pp, in 

Stubbs* ‘History of the Bengal Artillery* 
(1877, Vol. I, pp. 214-15) ; in Fortescue’s 
‘History of the British Army* (1910 etc., 
Vol. V, p. 53) and in other historical 
works. The last-quoted work al.so con- 
tains a plan of the battle which differs 
from the others available in definitely 
showing a disposition of troops in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Patparganj, 
but I have ascertained from Mr. For- 
tescuc that the map followed by him in 
the preparation of this plan is the sketch 
forwarded by Lord Wellesley in 1803, 
and not any independent authority. 
There is also the account given by Col. 
Hehsham-Jenes in a note appended to 
the series of lectures above referred to : 
and there are references to the battle in 
the official gazetteers (N.-W.P. Gazetteer, 
1876, Vol. Ill, Part II, p. 419; District 
Gazetteer of U.P., 1914, Vol. IV, Meerut, 
pp. 290-1, Vol. V, Balandshahr, p. 287) 
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and in Mr. E. A. II. Blunt’s ‘Christian 
Tombs and Monuments in the United 
Provinces’ (pp. 13-14). 

(v) Vkknacular Authorities. 

AND Local Tradition. 

From such enquiries as I have been 
able to make, there appears to be nothin" 
in any of the vernac.ilar liistories which 
throws any light on llie question of the 
site of the action ; nor is there any 
strong local tradition.' .Sucli tradition 
as there is will be referred to later on in 
this paper. 

The Information given by the 
Authorities 

Such beiiif; the antlioritic', I may note 
shortly the data which tlicy provide for 
the disposal of the <iucstion in dispute. 

(i) TuK RKI-(JRTS and DKSrATCIIKS. 

The outline of the action of Septem- 
ber Nth, 1803, as described by Lord 
Wellesley, is very briefly as follows : — 
The British forces marching from 
Aligarh to Delhi were at Sikandrabad 
on the 9th September and made ‘a short 
march’ to the westward on the loth. On 
the nth they made ‘a march of 18 miles 
l>eyond Soorajepoor,’ and reached the 
ground of encampment ‘near the Jehna* 
[Hindan] ‘Nullah (about six miles from 

I Capt. LcopoUi von (Erlich (i843\ Prinz 
Waklcmar (1S45) ;iml Capl. Huinbley (1846) 
travelled through the site of the battle, but m.^ke 
no reference to it in their accounts of their 
travels. 


Delhi), at eleven o’clock. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief proceeding with the 
Cavalry to reconnoitre found the enemy 
‘drawn up on rising ground in order of 
battle.’ ‘Their position was strong, each 
flank being covered by a swamp, beyond 
which was posted the cavalry. Their 
numerous artillery covered their front 
which was further protected by a line of 
intrenchments ; their front was the only 
direction in which the enemy could be 
attacked.’ The infantry were then called 
up, but in spite of their alacrity ‘one 
h'»ur elapsed before the infantry could 
join the cavalrv' which had advanced 
about two miles in front.’ The cavalry 
then i)rcteiidLd to retreat and the enemy 
followed them up. The cavalry having 
opened fn)rn the centre, the infantry ad- 
vanced in line on the enemy and routed 
them in every direction. The line then 
broke irttf) columns of companies allow- 
ing the cavali N' in its turn to pass to the 
front with the galloper guns and to 
complete the victory by pursuing the 
enemy to the bank of the Jumna and 
driving vast numbers into the middle of 
the river.’ The whole of the enemy ’s 
artillery was captured and ‘many tumbrils 
and ammunition carriages were left by 
them in the Jumna and in the jehnah 
Nullah.’ ‘After the action,’ it is stated, 
‘the army took up fresh ground nearer 
the river.’ ‘The battle,* continues Lord 
Wellesley, ‘was fought within view of 
the minarets of Delhi, and the whole 
army encamped the next day close to 
the Jumna opposite to that city.’ On 
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the 14th of September ‘the Army began 
to cross the Jumna.’ 

T'he despatches of Lord Lake do not 
give any topographical details, all that 
we learn fr6m them being that the march 
of the iith was one of ‘upwards of 18 
miles.* The despatch of the evening of 
the I ith is issued from ‘Head Quarters 
Camp opposite Delhi,’ that of the 12th 
from ‘Delhi Ghaut’, and that the 13th 
from ‘Camp near Delhi (irhaiit/ 

The pla:'. which accompanies Lord 
Wellesley’s report is of considerable 
impoitance owing to the fact that it was 
published immediately after the battle, 
and having been reproduced by Thorn 
in his Memoir of 1828 it has formed the 
basis of all subsequent detailed accounts 
of the engagement.^ It gives an excel- 
lent idea of the disposition of the ft)rces 
and it shows the position of the Jumna, 
the Hindan, the ‘old Fort of Delhi ’ and 
the several villages and forts on and 
adjoining the field of battle. But unfor- 
tunately it is a mere sketch not drawn 
to scale, and no names are given for any 
i>f the villages or forts. The only indica- 
tions by which identifications may be 
attem[)ted are {(t) that the village at the 
British left front during the action is 

I The plan is reproduced also in .Stubbs' 
History of the Bengal Artillery and in Sidney 
Owen’s Selections from Lord Wellesley s Des- 
patches. 'rhe plan will be found in M.S. in the 
copy of the Note presented by Lord Wellesley 
to King (icorge III, which is in the British 
Museum. 


stated in the ‘ Kxplanations ’ to be a 
village with a cornfield surrounded by a 
high wall and a deep ditch to the right 
of it, and (/>) that the village further 
north opposite the British ceiUre had a 
well l>'ing to the immediate south of it. 

(ii) Mai’S and Routes. 

rhe map prepared by Lieut. .Smyth, 
nn the other hand, is much more valuable 
as the names of the villages are marked 
as well as the site of the action, and the 
sites of the camps before and after the 
action the nth and the camp on the 
1 2th. Smyth's map is also of value in 
.showing that so far as the area under 
con'ii<ieiation i.s concernc*! the Jumna 
and llindan rivers were in much the 
same situation in 1803 as now. Th.e 
Hind in river divides below Gha/iabad 
into two branches, the Hindan proper 
and the Bhuriya (or Burhia), b^oth of 
which are slniwn In' name in Smyth’s 
map. The villages of (jeja and Bhangcl 
are slunvn to have lain then, as now, on 
the immediate west of the Hindan 
proper. 

Now the camp of the i ith before the 
action as shown in Lieut. Smyth’s map 
is by the modern survey rr#ap i mile 
west of the Hindan and 20 miles from 
Sikandrabad ; the site of the action i.s 
2 mile.s, and that of the camp after the 
action 3 miles, further to the north. 
And the distance in a straight line bet- 
ween the cam p.s of nth and the 12th 
is 4I mile.s, the latter camp being a 
little more than a mile north-cast of 
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Patparganj. Turning to the “Route” of the 8th to the 13th detailed as 
published in 1812 we find the marches follows : — 


Dates. Names of places. Distances. Remarks. 

1803. Miles. Furs. 


September 8 

Koorjah 

IS 

7 


Do. 9 

Near Secundra 

16 

• • ( 


Do. 10 

Beyond Secundra 

4 

6 


Do. 1 1 

Nearthe Hindan Nullah 

18 

3 

( Engaged and defeated 
the enemy). 

Do. 12 

(No place named) 

3 

4 


Do. 13 

Putpurgunge 

2 

4 

( Corssed the Jumna to 


Delhi where halted until 
24th September). 


If we put the camp of the loth at of 1828*32 .shows the two tombs entered 
miles west of Sikandrabad, this brings in the general map attached to this 
the first camp of the nth to the place paper, viz. that N.W. of Chhalera and 
shown in Smyth’s map. The distance that to the vvest of Dalupura. No names 
between two camps on the nth also are attached and the tombs are simply 
agrees fairly closely with that map, and de.scribed as ' Tomb of Officers Killed 
although the di.stance between the camps in Battle of Dihlee.’ It also shows a 
of the I2th and 13th is put in the route further tomb at the site of the Obelisk 
at 2 \ miles as against 4|, as indicated near Patparganj and this is marked : 
by the map, the statement that the camp ‘ Tomb of Officers Killed in Battle of 
of the 13th was at Patparganj approxi* Dihlee, called Gunj-Shuheed.’ The 
mates closely to the information given map also shows that the Ghat known as 
in the map. Patpar Ghat was that lying between 

The map of 1828-32 referred to above Shakarpur Khas and the City.‘ 
is in partial conformity with these dates. 

About a quarter of a mile to the N.E. of ('••) CONTEMPORARY Memoirs 
the village of Chhalera are written in AND DIARIES, 

the map the words ‘ Battle of Dihlee Turning now to the contemporary 
Sept. 1803,’ and this site being only diaries and memoirs we find a good deal 
about half a mile to the N.W. of that 

marked in Smyth’s map may be said to , Patparganj appears in 

be insubstantial agreement with that Twining’s Journal of 8th Dec. 1794 as Bhirputpore 
map. In addition to this site the map (Travels in India, p. 365). 
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of information given in the diary of 
Lieut. Pester who appears at the time 
to have been Quarter Master of the 4th 
Brigade and of the 2nd Native Infantry. 
According toMiis diary the encampment 
on September lotli was ‘ about two 
miles on the Delhi side of Secundra.’ 
Here news was received which led to the 
anticipation of an action on the morrow 
or the next day and Lieut. Pester adds 
‘ wc drank an extra bottle of claret upon 
this intelligence.’ On the nth he star- 
ted at 2 in the morning with the Quarter 
Master General and ‘soon after daybreak* 
obtained information that the enemy 
was within 5 miles. Proceeding onwards, 
he commenced ‘ at sunrise ’ to mark out 
the ground of encampment, and ' at this 
period,’ he says, ‘we did not know that 
the enemy’s line was within a mile and 
a half of us.* He then describes the 
commencement of the action, and states 
that ‘a village on an eminence was 
immediately in front of our wing ’ (that 
is, the left wing of the army) which was 
cleared by the Brigade (the 4th Brigade 
which seems in itself to have constituted 
the left wing) moving outside and appa- 
rently to the west of the village. The 
troQps then closed with the enemy, and 
Lieut. Pester adds, ‘ Our troops, after 
marching 18 miles, and being so long in 
action were, of course, much worn and 
fatigued.’ The cavalry then advanced. 
Part of the left wing was left to guard 
the captured guns and part advanced in 
support of the cavalry. ‘ VVe drove the 
enemy,’ he says, into the Jumna, and 


hundreds of them were destroyed in 
endeavouring to cross it. The Flying 
Artillery was up. and the river appeared 
boiling by the fire of grape kept up on 
those of tile enemy who had taken to the 
river.’ When this was over they faced 
about, and returned to the field of battle 
to collect the wounded. In the mean- 
time the Artillery wliich had been left in 
rear had ‘ atlvanced to a rising ground.* 
After halting about two hours and collec- 
ting the wounded, Lieut. Fester’s 
Battalion again moved ‘ towards the 
Jumna in a more northerly direction.* 
About 10 o’clock p. m. the Colonel 
ordered him to march two companies to 
the General Hospital tents. Having 
done this and returned he received at 
12 o’clock orders from the Head Quarters 
directing the left wing to halt in the 
morning to bury the officers who fell in 
the action. On the margin of the 
manuscript of the diary for the greater 
part of this day is written ‘ Field of 
Battle, Delhi ’ and the marginal note on 
the last few lines of the day’s diary is 
is ‘ Camp near the Field of Battle after 
the Action,’ On the morning of the 
I2th, the right wing marched ‘and 
encamped about three miles in front.* 
.The left wing received orders to march 
at 3 in the afternoon after they had 
buried as many of the dead as could be 
found, including Lieut. Hill and Lieut. 
Preston. The diary for September 12th 
is dated as before from ‘ Camp near the 
Field of Battle after the Action * and as 
there is no mention of a further ms^rch 
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on the succeeding day the 13th, the 
diary for which is dated from ‘ Grand 
Army, Camp, Banks of the Jumnah,* it 
seems likely that this latter was the 
Camp reached on the 12th. On the 14th 
and 15th the diary is dated from ‘Grand 
Army, Camp near Putper Gunge on the 
Hanks of the Jumnah’ which possibly 
represents the same site.* On the 14th 
‘ the third Brigade crossed the Jumnah.’* 

‘ The enemy,* says Lieut. Pester, ‘ in 
their precipitate retreat, of course, had 
not time to destroy the platform boats 
on which they crossed their own troops 
and artillery, and much time saved was 
the consequence to us. It proved a most 
fortunate circumstance to our Army, the 
enemy crossing the Jumna to engage us. 
The river was at no part fordable, nor 
was it likely to be so for some months 
to come; they had secured every boat, 
and how we were to have crossed under 
cannonade they could have opposed 
to us I know not.’ On the 15th the 
Commander-in-Chief with the 1st Brigade 
crossed the Jumna. On the i6th Lieut. 
Pester rode into the fort. The princes 
of the Royal Family in the fort had, he 
says, ‘ witnessed the defeat of the enemy 
from the walls, and saw us cutting them 

I The chapter of the diary as published is 
headed ‘ Battle of Delhi (Putper Cjiingc),’ but 
this does nfit occur in the original. On the other 
hand the original manuscript dates the diaries 
for the 16th and 18th from Patparganj. 

1 The 1st and 3rd Brigades appear to have 
formed the right wing, and the 4th Brigade the 
left wing. 


up on the banks of the river which lies 
immediately under the fort of Delhi.’ 
On the 18th his own brigade (the 4th) 
crossed the Jumna, and he entered the 
fort where he was received by some of 
the Princes. ‘ They paid us,* he writes, 

‘ numerous compliments on our recent 
victory, and pointed out to us the bastion 
from which they beheld the battle, and 
witnessed the defeat of the enemy.* On 
the 20th the ist Battalion, 2nd N. I. 
(Poster’s regiment) crossed the river, the 
2nd Battalion beng left on the far side 
until tlie Hospital crossed on the 23rd. 
The Chapter concludes with the charac- 
teristic confession : — * VVe passed a very 
jolly evening, and we were all of us rather 
high before we broke up.’ 

Tile anonymous diary in the India 
Office referred to above has less details, 
but is clear in its indications as to the 
site of the battle. On the nth., says 
the diarist, the the Army ‘made a very 
long march, and crossed a nullah at the 
end of it called Jinna (fordable).’ The 
position of the enemy is then described 
as being a very strong one. ‘Their 
flanks were protected by villages in 
which were guns also, and along their 
line were several more villages, all 
defended with guns.* At 1 o* clock the 
line advanced and defeated the enemy 
after which the cavalry immediately 
dashed forward and pursued the fugitives 
‘who fled in all directions.* ‘They were 
followed by the cavalry to the banks of 
the Jumna into which they threw them- 
selves and were most either killed or 
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drowned/ ‘The place of our first en- 
campment/ he adds, ‘was moved two 
coss further on and our tents pitched 
at a place called Sadarpour/ 

The notice of the battle in Skinner’s 
Memoir is unfortunately very brief, but 
like the anonymous diarist above quoted 
Col. Skinner gives a clear indication of 
the site of the action. The Mahratta 
force he says ‘came up with Lord Lake 
on the 9th. of September at Suddur ka 
Serai, and so badly off for information 
were the British troops that tlie sepoys 
were cooking their dinner on tlie banks 
of the Hindan river, when they per- 
ceived a large body of lijurcjuien’s 
cavalry coming up. These were beaten 
on the loth,^ but the plan and circum- 
stances of the battle of Dehlee are so 
well known that 1 need not describe it. 
About 2,000 men made good their 
retreat to Tupple and crossed the 
Jumna, carrying off four pieces of can- 
non, the rest were all cut up by the 
British Cavalay/ 

In Lord Wellesley’s map part of the 
enemy are shown as escaping from the 
battlefield by passing in a southerly 
direction to the left of the Biitish troops 
in a line which would lead to the town 
ofTappal in the Aligarh district, and 
it is these to which Skinner refers. To 
this movement of the right wing of his 
army Bourquien, in the memoirs above 
alluded to, ascribes the defeat of the 


X Skinner is, of course, mistaken in these 
dates. He was not at the battle himself. 


Mahratta forces, and in his account of 
of the action he gives a pathetic descrip- 
tton of his futile endeavours to bring h‘s 
right wing to support his left. He gives 
no very detailed indication of the 
topography of the battle but he clearly 
shows that the action was fought in the 
immediate proximity of a ‘petite riviere/ 
that is to say of the Hindan. He was 
under the impression that the British 
forces had at first encamped on the 
south of the Hindan and that his preli- 
minary pursuit of the cavalry had 
extended up to that river, but although 
mistaken on these points he may cer- 
tainly be accepted as a witness of the 
fact that the battle took place near the 
Hindan and not in the neighbourhood 
of Fatparganj. 

From Major Lewis Ferdinand Smith 
we have no indications of the site of the 
battle beyond the statements that Bour- 
quien on the 9th. September, had moved 
two brigades ‘down to Futperghaut and 
began to cross the Jumna* and that the 
British army was met with after it had 
undergone ‘a fatiguing march of eighteen 
miles.* 

(IV) SbxoNDAUY Authorities. 

The battle was a fine example of drill 
and courage and there are some excell- 
ent accounts of it among the secondary 
authorities quoted above. But there is 
little or nothing in any of the authorites 
(other than Col. Helsham-Jones) to 
show that they had consulted any source 
of original information other than Lord 
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Wellesley’s note and the plan accom- 
pany in{( it. It is however stated in 
Col. Hayden’s Regimental History of 
the 76th. Regiment that the second 
camp on the 11th September was 3 
miles from the first, a fact not stated by 
Lord Wellesley. Col. Fearse says that 
the morning camp of the nth. was 
about a mile beyond the Hindan, and 
Stubbs states that when the British 
force arrived at their ground ‘the enemy 
was seen in front near the village of 
Fatparganj between the river Jumna and 
its confluent, the Hindan. The Meerut 
Gazetteers of 1876 and 1904 have, as 
noted below, assumed the correctness 
of the Fatparganj site, while the 
Bulandshahr Gazetteer of 1904 states 
that Sarai Sadr was the site of the 
battlci 

(V) Local Tradition. 

Local tradition is not very definite 
and somewhat conflicting. Some of the 
villagers are aware that a fight occurred 
between the Knglish and the French, the 
latter being variously represented as 
under Louis Sahib (Bourquien) or under 
Firu Sahib (Ferron). A mark is shown 
inside the southern gate of Sarai Sadr 
which is said to be that of a cannon 
ball, but It is apparently the accepted 
view that the battle of 1803 was fought 
north of Chhalera and not at Sarai 
Sadar. From one old man at Chhalera 
it was ascertained that tlie battle was to 
the north of Chhalera where the solitary 
European grave lies, aad there is an old 


brick-kiln immediately to the east of 
Chhalera on which the English arc 
said to have placed a gun during the 
battle. So far therefore at it goes we 
may Say that local tradition supports 
the site shown in the Survey map of 
1828-32. 

Conclusion. 

It will be seen from the above sum- 
mary that there is really very little to 
be said in favour of the northern or 
Fatparganj site. The two chief indica- 
tions of a site in the direction of Fatpar- 
ganj are («) Lord Wellesley’s statement 
that the army on the nth. marched 
‘18 miles beyond Soorajpoor*, and en- 
camped ‘about si.x miles from Delhi’, 
and (^) the statements made by Lord 
Wellesley and Lieut. Fester that the 
battle was fought ‘within view of the 
minarets of Delhi’ and was witne.Ssed 
from a bastion in the Delhi Fort. Suraj- 
pur is about 31 miles from Khurja and 
therefore (if we follow the ‘Route of 
1812) some loyj miles beyond the camp 
of the roth so that a march on the 
nth of 18 miles beyond Surajpur 
would mean a total march of 28 to 29 
miles, and this would land the army 
riot merely at Fatparganj but some 

I The distances arc approximately as 
follows, viz : — Khurja to Sikandrabad, 17 */^ 
miles ; Sikandrabad to Surajpur, 13^^ milse ; 
Surajpur to the Hindan, 5^' ; the Hindan to 
Sarai Sadr, ; Sarai Sadr to Sadarpnr, ^ ; 
Sadarpur to Chhalera, ; Chhalera to Patpar- 
ganj, 5 ; Fatparganj to the river* 3 ; the river 
to Delhi, I. 
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3 or 4 miles beyond it.* What has doubt- 
less happened is that a comma has been 
omitted after the words ‘ 18 miles’ and 
that the sentence merely means that the 
march was ohe of 18 miles and that it 
went beyond Surajpur. Then apjain the 
fact that the battle could be seen from 
Delhf, though doubtless more easily un- 
derstood when dealing with Patparganj 
which is only 4 miles from the fort than 
with Sadarput which is about 10 miles 
distant, is not inconsistent with the 
assumption that the battle was fought in 
the neighbourhood of Sadarpur. Where 
the view is not ob-»tructed by trees or 
buildings, the Jama Masjid is quite 
visible from the ground near Chhalera 
even at limes of the year less clear 
than the rainy season, and it is quite 
possible that smoke of the guns at Chha- 
lera would be seen from Delhi, while the 
flight of the troops past Patparganj and 
over the ghat must have been clearly 
visible. Lord Wellesley’s remark tliat 
the camp before the battle was sfx miles 
from Delhi must be treated as a mistake, 
and it is easy to understand how he and 
other contemporary writers must have 
been subjected by considerations of 
sentiment to the temptation of assigning 
the battle to a site as near to the Impe- 
rial City as possible. 

The evidence in favour of a site near 
Sadarpur or Chhalera is indeed indisput- 
able. Even the Governor General’s 
account of the engagement makes it 
clear that the battle was fought some two 
miles from the morning camp and that 


the morning camp was on the Hindan. 
Smyth’s map pre[Kire(l under oftkial 
orders during the ensuing cold weather 
makes the site of the battle near Sadar- 
pur and shenvs the position of the camps 
on the nth and I2th in a manner in- 
consistent with the suggested site at 
Patparganj. The ‘Route’ published in 
1812 cinifirms the sites assigned by 
Smyth to the cam|)s and the Survey 
Map of 1828-32 places the site of the 
battle near Chhalera in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Sadarpur. Lieut. 
Pcster’s narrative corroborates the length 
of the march (i8 miles) to the mt)rning 
camp of the lith, the distance (ij 
miles) from that camp to the enemy, 
the northerly move to the evening camp, 
and the move on to the neighbourhood 
of Patparganj on the I2th. The anony- 
mous diary at the India Office makc.s 
it clear that the morning camp immedi- 
ately adjoined the Hindan and add.s 
that after the engagement it was moved 
on two kos to i^and this can fairly be 
taken to mean ‘ to the neighbourhood 
of*) Sadarpur. Skinner again assigns 
the action to the village of Sarai, 
Sadr immediately south of Sadarpur. 
Hourqu ien attests that the battle was 
near the Hindan, and such local tradi- 
tion as exists connects the fight with the 
neighbourhood of Sarai Sadr and Chha- 
lera, and not with Patparganj. There 
can therefore be no doubt whatever that 
that the actual engagement took place 
near Sadarpur and Chhalera, and not 
further north. 
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This being so, the identification of 
the villages marked]in Lord Wellesley’s 
plan is no longer a matter of primary 
importance. But it may be allowable 
to suggest that the village with the 
square enclosure to the left front of the 
original British line is either Sarai Sadr 
or Sadarpur ; that the villages immedi- 
ately north of this are Chhalcra and 
Agahpur ( the latter still has an old and 
large well adjoining it) ; and that the 
large village to the north-east is Baraula. 
The ‘Mud Forts’ have disappeared and 
are unknown even to tradition, but the 
fort on the llindan may probably be 
identified with the village of Bhangel. 
If these suggestions are accepted the 
northern part of the plan has evidently 
been very much ‘ foreshortened ’ and 
there is some mistake in the relative 
positions of the ‘ Ghat ' and the ‘ Old 
Fort of Delhi’ (by which presumably is 
meant Furana Killa, which forms a very 
prominent object in the landscape from 
the east side of the Jumna). The plan 
would appear to indicate that the British 
infantry were drawn up first in a posi- 
tion immediately south of Sarai Sadr or 
Sadarpur. These villages lie on rising 
ground (scarcely high enough to merit 
its description in Lieut. Fester's words 
as an ‘eminence,’ but still sufficiently 
marked to merit notice) and one or other 
of these was doubtless the village which 
was cleared by the left wing.^ The 

I. Col. Helsham -Junes in his paper suggests 
that the village with the square enclosure shown 


low ground on either side towards the 
Jumna and the Hindan would doubtless 
in September have been correctly descri- 
bed as ‘swamp.’ The enemy would then 
have been engaged to the south of Chha- 
lera and Agahpur and the Britsh Infantry 
after the action would have .stood partly 
to the west of Chhalera and partly to 
the east between that village and 
Agahpur, while the Cavalry pursued the 
enemy towards the river and towards 
Fatparganj. This precise reconstruction 
of the battle can only be regarded how- 
ever as tentative, and all we can .say 
definitely is that the enemy was engaged 
by the British troops near Chhalera and 
Sadarpur. 

The impression that the battle was 
fought near Fatparganj is probably due 
partly to the fact that the troops encam- 
ped near that village for some days 
after the engagement and partly to the 
existence near Fatparganj of the monu- 
ment erected in memory of men who fell 
in the battle. Although I have consulted 
the records available in the United 
Frovinces Secretariat (those in the Exe- 
cutive Engineer’s office at Meerut are 
said to have been destroyed) I have been 
unable to ascertain when this monument 
was erected or what inscription it origi- 
nally bore. The fact that the inscription 

in Lord Wellesley’s plan was Sarai Sadar, 
which is built in and round an old square mas- 
onry sarai, and this may be so, but from the 
* explanation ’ the enclosure would appear to 
have been merely a field with a wall round it and 
not necessarily of a permanent character. 
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on the monument is not included in the 
comprehensive * Bengal Obituary * pub- 
lished in 1848 raises a presumption, but 
only a presumption, that the monument 
had not then been erected or if erected 
did not bear any inscription. Col. 
Helsham-Jones, writing in 1881 on infor- 
mation acquired dnring his residence at 
Okhia in 1869-72, speaks of the monu- 
ment as then in existence and says that 
it had ‘an inscription to the effect that 
it marks the field of battle’, but we have 
no copy of this inscription now extant. 
The Meerut Gazetteer of 1876 in descri- 
bing Patparganj says : ‘ About three 
quarters of a mile from the village site 
is the spot, marked out by a surrounding 
ditch, where in 1803 the battle of Delhi 
was won by Lord Lake against the 
Mahrattas, commanded by Bourquien, 
a French adventurer. There is a monu- 
ment on the spot to the memory of 
Colonel’ (sc. Cornet) ‘ Sanguine and oth- 
ers who fell.’ This information is repeated 
in the Meerut Gazetteer of ic)04, but no 
further authority is given to connect 
the monument with the site of the 
battle. The monument was repaired 
and the present inscription inserted in 
1898 under the following circumstances. 
In the course of the year 1897 ^ 
Christian Tombs and Monuments was 
sent for record to Mr. Radicc, the 
Collector of Meerut, and he pointed out 
that this monument was omitted. His 
report at the same time showed that the 
monument was in considerable disrepair 
and that the inscription had for a long 


time past been missing. The Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor, Dr. Fuhrer, was con- 
sulted, and he supplied from Major 
Thorn’s book a list of the officers killed 
at the battle, and suggested the adop- 
tion of the following inscription : — 

“Sacred to the memory of the under- 
mentioned gallant officers : — 

Major Middleton, 311!. Regiment, 
Native Cavalry ; 

Capt. McGregor, Persian Interpreter: 

Lieut. Hill, 2nd Battalion, 12th. Native 
Infantry. 

Lieut. Preston, 2iul Battalion, isth 
Native Infantry ; 

Cornet Sanguine, 27th. Dragroons ; 

Quarter Master Richardson, 27th 
Dragoons ; 

“and of the brave soldiers who fell in 
the exemplary exertion of deliberate 
valour and disciplined spirit at the battle 
of Delhi, fought on the nth September 
1803, by the Grand Army under the 
command of His Kxccllency General 
Gerard Lake and a Division of Monsieur 
Perron’s troops under the corntpand of 
Monsieur Louis Bourquien. 

“The names of these liravc men will be 
commemorated with the glorious events 
of the day on which they fell, and will 
be honoured and revered, while the fame 
of that signal victory shall endure.” 

After further enquiry from Dr. Fuhrer 
regarding the source of his information, 
it was decided by the Officiating Lieu- 
tenant Governor Sir J. D. LaTouche in 
May 1898 that the inscription should 
take its present form, and the repairs 
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were completed in the following year. 
The inscription now runs : — 

‘Sacred to the memory of the under- 
mentioned gallant officers. 

Major Middleton 3rd Regiment Native 
Cavalry. 

Capt. McGregor Persian Interpreter. 

Lieut. Hill 2nd Battalion 12th Native 
Infantry. 

Lieut. Preston 2nd Battalion 1 5th 
Native Infantry. 

Cornet Sanguine 27th Dragoons, 

Quarter Master Richardson 27th 
Dragoons. 

The following extract from the orders 
of the Government of India refers to 
the action in which they fell. 

‘ The Governor General in Council 
sincerely laments . the loss of Major 
Middleton, Captain McGregor, lieuten- 
ant Hill, Lieutenant Preston, Cornet 
Sanguine, Quarter Master Richardson 
and of the brave soldiers who fell in the 
exemplary exertion of deliberate valour 
and disciplined spirit at the battle of of 
Delhi. The names of these brave men 
will be commemorated with the glorious 
events of the day on which they fell and 
will be honored and revered, while the 
fame of that .signal victory shall endure.* 

This monument was repaired and the 
tablet which had disappeared was repla- 
ced by order of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
of the North-Western Pfovinces, 1898. 
The battle was fought on the nth Sep- 
tember 1803.’** 

1 As pointed out by Mr. Itlunt on pp. 13-14 
of the list of * Christian Tombs and Monuments 


It will be seen that the monument 
was, so far as we can judge, originally 
erected in memory of ‘ Cornet Sanguine 
and others ’ and the present inscription, 
though it reproduces the ‘names of all 
the officers who died on the occasion of 
battle, does not explicitly state that the 
battle was fought on the site of the 
monument. As a matter of fact there 
are two tombs apart from the monument 
which doubtle.ss represent, as stated by 
the Survey Map of 1828-32, the resting 
places of officers killed in the battle. 
These tombs are plastered brick structures 
some 6 feet by 4, and rising to a height 
of 5 or 6 feet above a rectangular base, 
.some 1 1 feet long by 4 feet wide. 
They have sloping plastered roofs and 
their long dimension is orientated at 
nearly K. and W., with a tendency to 
N.-K. and S.-\V. They are at present 
ill great disrepair but they have both 
been recently notified as Protected 
Monuments at the instance of Messrs. 
Pearson and Humphries, the Collectors 

in the United Provinces,’ Lt. Preston belonged 
to the 15th not 13th N. I. : the other inaccuracies 
to which he draws attention do not however find 
a place in the inscription on the monument. The 
(•overnment orders quoted are on p. 273 of the 
Bengal papers. They go on to say that a 
monument would be erected at Fort William to 
the memory of the officers and men (European 
and Native) who had fallen during the campaign 
but the Ven. Archdeacon Firmingcr, from whom 
I have made enquiries, informs me that he has, 
been unable to trace any such monument in 
Calcutta. Sanguine and Middleton died of 
sunstroke, the rest were killed. 
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of Meerut and Bulandshahr respectively. 
The tomb to the north near the obelisk 
is apparently not mentioned except in 
the map of 1 828-32, but it must repre- 
sent the burial place of some officer who 
died in, or wKose body was conveyed to, 
the camp of the 12th September. The 
tomb to the south near Chhalera is 
referred to in the Bulandshahr Gazett- 
eer of 1904 and from its position it is 
not unlikely that it covers the grave of 
the two officers — Lieuts. Hill and 
Preston — who were buried by Lieut 
Pester on the morning of the 12th 
September. The battalions to which 
these officers belonged, viz. the 2nd 
Battalion of the 12th Regiment and the 
2nd Battalion of the 25th Regiment, 
were on the left of the right wing during 
the action and would thus be engaged 
not far from the site of the tomb. Six 
officers in all lost their lives, and it 
may well be that the monument in the 
form of an obelisk near Patparganj 
covers the bodies of these (including 
Cornet Sanguine) and the name given 
to the site in the Survey Map of 1828- 
32, viz. ‘ Gunj-Shuheed * or ‘ Martyrs 
enclosure,* encourages the supposition 
that the spot may have been utilized for 
the burial not of officers only but also 
of men. The spot must have been 
selected however owing to its being in 
convenient proximity to the camp of 
September I2, and not as representing 
the site of the engagement. 

The conclusion of the investigation 
therefore is that Col. Helsham-Jones 


is perfectly correct in his contention 
that the battle was not fought at 
Patparganj. There can be no doubt 
that the< place at which the two forces 
first became engaged was in the immed- 
iate neighbourhood of Sadarpiir and 
Chhalera, some 5 or 6 miles to the south 
of Patparganj ; and there seems to be 
no reason why we should not accept 
the position shown in Smyth’s map 
between Sadarpur and Agahpur as re- 
presenting the site of the engagement. 
If it were ever proposed to erect a 
monument to commemorate the battle, 
an excellent position for such a monu- 
ment would be at the top of the mound 
which is situated a few hundred yards 
east of Chhalera, and which commands 
a fine view of the surrounding area. 


COLOUR. 


It is not necessary for me to explain 
what is meant by colour. By the .sense 
of sight we can to a large extent tell 
the shape of various objects and aLso 
their colour. If I say that the sky is 
blue, the grass is green and blood is 
red, you will all agree with me and 
understand what I mean. Also if I 
say that I have here a piece of red 
cloth you will all have a very good 
idea of what the cloth is like even 
without looking at it. 
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It should be remembered however 
that the names for colours are conven- 
tional. I believe that Homer talks 
about purple horses. Now we have 
never seen purple horses and it is not 
probable that purple horses existed in 
Ancient Greece either. In fact by 
means of painted Greek vases it has 
been proved that these purple horses 
were quite an ordinary colour. We 
find the same thing at the present day. 
The ordinary Indian servant talks about 
red horses and red dogs, whilst to us 
brown would seem a more suitable 
adjective to describe the colour of those 
animals. I have found students who 
called green blue or blue green Indiscri- 
minately, and in the Welsh language 
the same adjective in used to describel 
the colour of the sky and the colour 
of grass. These cases, however, are al 
due to careless observation or nomen- 
clature. Once the nomenclature has 
been well e.stablished practically every 
one will agree about the colour of 
various objects. 

There is a limited class of people 
who are colour-blind and cannot distin- 
guish between red and green. Dalton, 
the famous chemist who put the atomic 
theory on a sound modern basis, was 
colour-blind and it is recorded how, the 
day after he received the honorary 
Doctor's degree at Oxford, he was seen 
taking a stroll in his scarlet robes 
having mistaken them for a much more 
sombre cloak in which he was accus- 
tomed to tvalk abroad. 


Colour changed by altering 
the illuminant. 

But although the colours of things 
seem definite enough and practically 
every one will agree that one object 
is white, another blue, another red and 
so on, yet there is an elusiveness about 
colour and on occasion colourless things 
may become coloured and coloured 
things may change their colour. 

It is perhaps a truism to point out 
that every thing becomes black in the 
dark. Without light nothing has any 
colour. It is also well-known to artists 
that pigments look different in different 
lights. If you paint a landscape by 
lamp-light the trees are likely to look 
blue next morning when you examine 
your picture in daylight. 

Experiment /. A picture was exhi- 
bited in sodium-light and appeared black 
and white. The ordinay electric light 
was then turned on when the picture was 
seen to be brightly coloured with all the 
colours of the rainbow. 

Colour can be obtained from objects 
which are generally colourless. 

It is also in the experience of every- 
one that some natural objects which are 
generally colourless or white may on 
occasion become coloured e. g. the set- 
ting sun, rainbows, halos round the sun 
&c are all produced by sunlight, water 
drops and dust particles. Probably 
everyone has noticed at some time or 
other the brilliant colours which can be 
obtained when the sun shines on ^ 
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cut-glass stopper or on a bottle or 
decanter. In this way we obtain what is 
called a spectrum, 

ExpertmenC 2, A spectrum was 
thrown on the screen. The spectrum 
was obtained by reflecting a strong beam 
of light from an arc-lamp at a surface 
ruled with very fine parallel lines a 
diffraction grating. It will be noticed 
that tile colours are arranged in this 
spectrum in the same order as in the 
rainbow which is a natural spectrum 
obtained by reflection of light from rain* 
drop>. 

Probably all of you have also noticed 
the beautiful play of colours which is 
sometimes obtained when a little oil 
is poured on to water, although neither 
the oil nor the water is coloured. Again 
beautiful colours are seen on the surface 
of soa{>-bubbles. 

Experiment j. A strong beam of light 
froVn an arc lamp was thrown on to a 
soap'bubble and the light reflected from 
the back surface of the bubble was 
allowed to fall on a white screen which 
exhibited a changing pattern in beauti- 
ful shades of red, green and purple. 

Beautiful colours can be obtained from 
colourless crystals when they arc put in 
a beam of light which has become what 
is called polarised by reflection at a 
certain angle from glass plates. In 
order to bring out the colour, the light 
must pass through another similar 
arrangement, called the analyser, after it 
has passed through the crystal. In this 
way beautiful coloured patterns are 


obtained and the geometric de.signs 
make a very fascinating study. But at 
present I only want to show you that 
colours can be produced in this way. 

Experiment /. A strong beam of light 
from an arc-lamp was pas.sed through a 
polariser and analyser and thrown on 
to a screen, forming a white disc of 
light. Slices of cpiart/ and mica were 
then interposed between the polariser 
and analyser when beautiful coloured 
patterns appeared on the screen, when a 
sub.stancc which will not burn, such as 
iron or platinum or lime is heated it 
gradually becomes self-luminous and 
gives out light. When it is very hot the 
light given out is white, but at lower 
temperatures it is red, orange or yellow. 

Experiment j, — A platinum crucible 
was heated by a blow-pipe flame and 
became first red-hot, then the colour 
changed through orange and yellow until 
eventually the crucible was white-hot. 

Coloured objects are those tvhich 
absorb some particular colour from 
xvhite lights 

All these phenomena of objects of 
changing colour and colourless objects 
becoming coloured can all be explained 
by one verv simple theory viz, that what 
we call white light is really a mixture of 
different colours viz, red, orange, yellow, 
green, violet and blue. The colours of 
rainbow.s, soap-bubbles etc., are due to 
a separation of the different constituents 
of white light which takes place when 
the light i.s reflected or refracted under 
certain conditions. 
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What wc may call ordinary coloured 
objects, objects which are coloured 
under all ordinary conditions owe their 
colour to the fact that they eliminate 
one or more of the coloured constituents 
of the white light which is transmitted 
or reflected by them, This can be seen 
very clearly by examining the spect- 
rum of the light which has been passed 
through coloured solutions. 

'Experiment 6 , — A spectrum wasthrown 
on the screen by the same arrangement 
as before. Solutions of malachite green, 
alizarin in potash and permanganate of 
potash were in turn placed in a cell with 
parallel glass sides in the beam of light 
from the arc-lamp. In the first case 
the spectrum was crossed by a black 
band in the red part, in the second case 
by two bands in the orange and in the 
third case by at least three bands in the 
green. 

The.se black bands across the spect- 
rum indicate that certain coloured lights 
are now missing. So that, in a way, 
coloured objects are less coloured 
than colourless ones. The light 
transmitted or reflected from colour- 
less objects contains all the colours 
of the rain-bow whilst in coloured sub- 
stances some particular kinds of light 
are missing. The light which is elimi- 
nated is, npt destroyed — light is a form 
of energy and energy cannot be des- 
troyed. In some cases it can be shown 
that the particular kind of light which 
h missing from the transmitted light 
is found in the reflected light You are 


probably all acquainted with the peculiar 
bronzy-green appearnce seen when a 
drop of red-ink is allowed to dry up. 
The green rays are absent from the 
red light transmitted by red ink. They 
are reflected from the surface, A simi- 
lar phenomenon is shown by many dyes. 

Experiment 7, — A beam of light from 
an arc lamp was thrown obliquely on a 
glass plate on which an alcoholic solu- 
tion of mythyl violet had been allowed 
to dry. The light which passed through 
the plate was violet and that which was 
reflected was yellowish-green. 

Relation betiveen colour and chemical 
conttitution, 

There is a very intimate connection 
between the chemical constitution and 
the colour of substances ; this enables us 
to produce with certainty pigments and 
dyestuffs of any desired shade. 

Some elements have a very great 
tendency to show colour and nearly all 
their compounds are coloured. Such 
an element is chromium ; its name was 
given to it on account of this teiidenc}'. 
Practically all the colours of the rain- 
bow are shown in its various salts. 

Experiment S, Solutions of bichro- 
mate of potash, chromate of potash, 
chromium sulphate and chromic perox- 
ide in ether were in turn placed in a 
cell with parallel glass sides in a beam 
of light from an arc lamp. The light 
became coloured orange-red, yellow, 
green and blue in succession^ 

There are other elements which show 
very little colour e,g. nearly all the 
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compounds of sodium, lithium, magne- 
sium, calcium, strontium and barium arc 
white. Nevertheless even these elements 
when tried by fire give out colour. 

Experiment p. A large colourless 
Bunsen flame was coloured crimson, red 
and green in succession by introducing 
into it platinum wires carrying salts of 
lithium, strontium, calcium and baiium. 

These colours given out by substances 
when tried by fire can be very well seen 
in what are called Jlame-arcs. The core 
is drilled out of the ordinary carbon 
rods used for the arc-lamp and various 
salts are fused into these cavities. When 
these medicated rods are used in the 
arc-lamp and the carbons are widely 
separated from one another the light 
given out shows a very beautiful spec- 
trum consisting of comparatively few 
but very bright and sharp bands— the 
bands are so narrow that they arc 
generally called lines. These sharp lines 
in the spectra of coloured flames are in 
very sharp contrast to the much broader 
black bands which have indefinite edges 
in the spectra of coloured solutions. 

Experiment 10, Flame-arcs were 
shown with carbon poles medicated with 
sodium, lithium, strontium and iron. 

The colouring matters contained in 
animals and plants are almost invari- 
ably carbon compound.s, compounds 
containing oiiily carbon hydrogen, oxy- 
gen and sometimes nitrogen. Now 
thousands of compounds are known 
which contain these elements but are 
colourless, so that the colour of the 


m 

natural colouring matters of animals 
and plants must be due to some special 
arrangement of the atoms in the mole- 
cule. Chemists have found out the 
nature of this special arrangement 
which causes colour and have been able 
to synthesise many of the natural 
colouring matters i\g^ indigo aiul aliza- 
rin are now obtained from coaltar. 
More than this, chemists have been 
able to make many new dyestuffs by 
keeping in the molecule that arrange- 
ment which causes colour and varying 
the other parts of the molecule. Ge- 
nerally speaking, by modifying the 
structure of molecules the colour can be 
altered. Sometimes quite simple modi- 
fications cause great changes of colour. 

Experiment 1 1 . — A colourless alcoholic 
solution of phenol phthalein and Mich- 
Icr’s hydrol was treated with a drop of 
dilute potash when it became pink. A 
drop of dilute hydrochloric acid made 
it again colourless whilst another drop 
of acid turned it blue. 

An aqueous solution of methyl violet 
was turned first blue, then green and 
finally yellow by the gradual addition 
of hydrocholoric acid. 

However, such colouring matters which 
so readily change their colour on the 
addition of a drop of acid or alkali arc 
not very suitable as dyes for clothing 
which should be able to stand the acid 
of perspiration or the alkali of mud 
without changing colour. Many dyes 
meeting these requirements are known. 
Yet even these can be altered in tint 
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by more profound chemical manipula- 
tion. For example the samples of 
cloth exhibited which show every shade 
of colour from scarlet to blue and 
brown are all dyed with derivatives 
of alizarine, the colourinj^ matter of 
madder, which dyes cloth scarlet, and 
all these derivatives have the same ex* 
cellent fastness to washing, alkali, acid 
etc. as the original alizarin. The other 
samples of cloth exhibited are dyed 
with derivatives of (|uercetin which 
have been discovered in this laboratory 
and of which we are rather proud. The 
original quercetin is a natural dyestuff 
which dyes yellow to brown shades 
whilst the derivatives are crimson, violet 
blue and bluish-green. 

In conclusion I wish to thank Prof. 
Meek for the great trouble he has 
taken over the experiments to illustrate 
thi.s lecture, which have been so success- 
ful in his hands : and I must also thank 
you all for listening to me so patiently 
in a very hot, moist and trying atmos- 
phere. 

K. R. W.VTsoN. 


SIKH RELICS IN EASTERN 
BENGAL. 


So far removed is Eastern Bengal 
from the centre of activity of Sikhism 
that It may at first sound rather strange 


to mention it In connection with that 
religion. And yet, there was a time 
when Sikhism was quietly and steadily 
making a headway here. There flourish- 
ed quite a net-work of prosperous Sikh 
Sangats and Monasteries all over the 
Province from Rajmahal in the West to 
Sylhet in the East and from Dhubri in 
the North to Eatikcherri and Haiiskhali 
in the South ; there was hardly a place 
of importance during the days of 
M(»ghal viceroyalty where soitie Sikh 
temple did not e.xist or some Sikh 
ascetic had not established himself and 
gathered a number of followers around 
him. The movement had even spread 
to some islands like Sandvip, as early as 
Shah Jehan’s time. Eastern Bengal 
was the “ treasure house ” of the 
Moghlia Kingdom and a centre of great 
political importance. Immigration from 
Northern India had gone on from the 
earliest times, till in the time of Shaista 
Khan, the great V^iceroy of Bengal, the 
province could very well he classed as the 
Hindustani-speaking part of the coun- 
try. The Imperial armies were station- 
ed in every nook and corner and these 
armies ha«l been recruited in Northern 
India. Hindus formed not an incon- 
siderable part of them. Iwen in tivj 
higher official circles the Hindu element 
was fairly strong. Further “ the Moham- 
madan conquerors in Eastern Bengal 
interfered but little with the worship and 
religious beliefs of the Hindus whose 
temples everywhere remained unmoles- 
ted in colse proximity to the mosques of 
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the Faithful. Religions persecution on 
any extended scale is one of the evils 
which Eastern Bengal has escaped 
through all the vicissitudes of its long 
and chequered history.” Lying on the 
fringes of the Empire and remaining 
for ages the hunting-ground i^f turbulent 
neighbours, the Assamese, the Arakanese 
and later on the Portuguese of .Sondip, 
the imperial hold on it was always very 
weak and it was the policy of the Delhi 
Government to encourage immigration 
on a large scale of a foreign clement 
into these parts and to carry on the 
Government in a more liberal and 
broad-minded spirit than it was neces- 
sary in Northern India where Muham- 
madan Government had been firmly 
established. It was under these circum- 
stances that a large number of Sikh 
temples sprang up here and there for 
the spiritual .solace of the Nanakpanthi 
immigrants from Bihar and Hindustan 
and received help and encouragement 
from Government officials along with 
the Hairagi Sangats and Muhammadan 
shrines. Sikhism was then in its vig«)ur 
and it would have been a wonder indeed 
if it had remained unrepresented. These 
Sangats were not only the jjlaces of 
worship but as usual served the useful 
purpose of wayside inns where food aiui 
shelter was given free to the indigent 
wayfarer. All these Sangats were well 
organised, the organization being a 
a copy of the government system of the 
time. Thus Dacca was the Iluzur 
Sangat or the provincial head .Sangat 


with a number of others under it, and 
in turn was controlled by the pontifical 
throne at Anandpur in Guru Gobind 
Sings time and later, was attached to 
the archbishopric of Ihitna. These 
Sangats were run by bishops, or ma- 
sands as they were called, the word 
masand being a corruption of masand- 
i-ali i.t\, meaning the Viceroy. The 
monasteries established directly by 
Sadhus or th«)sc in their charge were 
independent of this organisation and 
were controlled by their (»wn heads at 
Rajmahal and Malda or in the Punjab. 

The influence of these Sangats was 
not confined to the immigrants ; it 
s[>read wider anti affected the local 
people, particularly the low class Hindu.s. 
This influence would however appear 
to have bee 1 very superficial, a super- 
impo.sition on t arlier creeds so that it 
vani.shed directly the source of influence 
was removed, leaving hardly a trace 
behind. When (luru Singh Bahadur 
visited Dacca, such was the enthusiasm 
and devotion shown by the local Sikhs 
that he called Dacca “ the home of 
Sikhism ”, a name by which Guru 
Gobind Singh more than once remem- 
bers it in his hukmnanias (or firmans) 
of which I shall have to speak later on. 
The Sikhs in Dacca besides being very 
devoted must have been rich too. 
When in his younger days Guru Gobind 
Singh wanted a palanquin to enable 
him to travel from Patna to the Punjab, 
it was to Bulaki the masand at Dacca 
that a requisition for it was sent. 
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Bulaki complied and sent a golden 
palanquin. A few years later when 
preparing for his life-mission and orga- 
nising the Sikhs on a military basis, 
requisitions for first-class war elephants 
for men and munitions as well as for 
the costly Dacca fabrics followed, for 
the Guru’s was now a royal Darbar 
where all these things were wanted. 
VVe have documentary evidence to 
prove that these requisitions were all 
complied with. So that Dacca “the 
home of Sikhism ” at that time was 
not content to look on from a distance 
at what was going on in the Punjab but 
did actually take part in the work of 
uplift. 

The contact of Eastern Bengal with 
Sikhism begins very early indeed in 
the pre-Moghal days. The sixteenth 
century was yet in its infancy, when Guru 
Nanak the founder of the faith visited 
Dacca in the time of Hussein Shah* 
the Good, for it was only a short time 
after his return from this trip to the 
Eastern parts that he was taken prison- 
er by Babar’s men at the sack of 
Saidpur in 1524 A. n. Dacca, of course, 
did not exist then as such, Sonargaon 
was the capital of the Province ; and 
what is called Dacca now, was only the 
seat of a thanadar. The site of Dacca 
and its suburbs was covered overby a 
large number of insignificant villages 
whose names mostly survive in those 
of the quarters of the town up till now. 
In all there existed fifty-two bazars and 
fifty-three streets and the town from 


this circumstauce acquired the some- 
what unwieldy name of “ Bairno bazar 
aur tepangali'^ The wide stretch of 
high ground that lay in the neighbour- 
hood and its accessibility from the river 
offered facilities which were wanting 
elsewhere in this water-logged country ; 
hence the thick conglomeration of small 
villages on a small area. One of these 
52 bazars, known as Bengalla is said to 
have been the most important and its 
fame as a centre of trade was well 
known throughout the neighbouring 
districts. Another important and adjoin- 
ing bazar famous for its temple of the 
goddess Dhakeshwari was called Dhaka.t 
From the importance of these two 
bazars, particularly the former, their 
names were accepted by the travellers 
in place of the more cumbrous one 
given above. The collection of villages 
was therefore known outside as Bengalla 
or Dhaka Bengalla. It was a trading 
centre of some importance, which 
attracted the trading classes from far 
and wide long before it became the 
capital under Islam Khan. But it was 
a fame of a different kind which attract- 
ed Guru Nanak. He had left his home 
and travelled on foot with a single 
companion through Hindustan and 
Bihar to Kamrup, visiting all the sacred 
places Hindu and Mohammadan, en 
route. From Kamrup he turned his 

t This account of Dacca has been compiled 
from the Gazetteers and Mr. Bradley- Birts* 
Book. 
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steps south and was on his way to the 
temples of Kali and Jagannath Puri. 
The temple of Dhakeshwari, one of the 
most famous places of pilgrimage in 
olden times lay on the way and was 
not simply to be passed by. Guru 
Nanak therefore broke his journey here 
and landed at the northernmost ghat 
at Rayer Bazar. The place was pro- 
bably inhabited by poor people of the 
potter class as at present ; for it is 
among these people that the tradition 
of the Great Teacher’s visit survives 
and a sort of devotion still lingers, 
though the memories have long since 
grown vague and dim. A well comme- 
morates this visit to the present day. 
Out in the waste near Jafarabad, half 
hidden in bramble growth a well and 
a heap or two of debris are the only 
visible signs of the Sikh monastery that 
once flourished there. To judge from 
the signs the temple originally consisted 
of a well and a small square building 
with arched doorway and a vaulted roof, 
to which were added later a tank and a 
batadari on the edge of this tank. The 
well is known as Guru Nanak’s well and 
there is a local tradition that Guru 
Nanak drank from the well. The Sikh 
story, a little rationalised is that he dug 
a hole for drinking water with his point- 
ed stick. However that may be, the 
place became sacred in the eyes of the 
Sikhs and Sikh ascetics soon followed 
to establish a monastery there. So that 
after the two mosques (that of Binat 
Bibi and another) built about 1458 A. n. 


in the days when Nasiruddin Moham- 
mad Shah was king of Bengal, this well 
would appear to be the most ancient 
relic near Dacca. Miraculous properties 
have been attributed to the water of 
the well ever since the visit of the Guru 
and people from the villages in the 
neighbourhood gather together here 
once a year in the month of Chaitra 
for a picnic now, but perhaps continuing 
in howsoever changed a form, an annual 
fair and yagya held in connection with 
the Sangat. All fish and meat is 
avoided on the occasion, I hear. But 
the reverence for the Guru or the belief 
in the curative powers of the water 
in the well had not been sufTicient for 
the proper care of the well, which, till 
recently was in a very dilapidated con- 
dition and would soon have closed up. 
Fortunately a few companies of the 
22nd Sikhs were stationed here for a 
short time ; the district authorities were 
approached and the well repaired by 
the District Board partly helped by 
public subscription. 

The next centre of interest in order 
of time is the Sikh temple of Shujatpur 
near the race-course, and is the best 
known locally. This sangat or monas- 
tery is contemporary with the rise of 
Dacca into importance. In 1607 Islam 
Khan was appointed the Viceroy of 
Bengal and in 1608, he transferred the 
seat of Government from Rajmahal to 
Dacca for several reasons, among which 
was a change in the course of the river 
at Rajmahal, which change had resulted 
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in a great decline in the trade and 
importance of that place. With the 
shifting of the Government a large 
population moved on to the new capital, 
and along with them as a matter of 
course their spiritual guides. It is said, 
that the sixth Guru (in Jehangir*s time) 
sent a very zealous missionary and a 
holy Sikh Almast by name to Jehan- 
girabad, as Dacca was then officially 
known and it was this Almast who 
established this monastery. Third in 
succession to Almast was Nathi Sahib, 
after whose name the Sangat is known 
among the Sikhs. A stone inscription 
in the well of the temple tells us so, 
and reads as given below : — 

In the name of the True God, the 
Creator, and of Guru Nanak, 
(Attached to) the Guru Gaddi at 
Nanakmata of Aimastraj. Babu 
Natha Sahib’s Sangat at Shujat- 
pur. Mahaut Premdas. Well 
repaired in 1890 (Vikramaditya 
corresponding to the Bengali) 
current year Shak 1240. 

Another stone, with an inscription of 
a much earlier date has fallen into the 
deep water of the well and is lost. 

During the half century that follow- 
ed, the viccroyalty of Bengal was as a 
rule in strong and able hands. The 
successive Viceroys followed the policy 
of Islamkhan and took full advantage 
of the strategical position of Dacca. 
The power of the mutinious Afghans 
was broken for ever ; the Moghul empire 
was extended to Chittagong, whose 


Raja Manikrai took refuge with the 
Nazim at Dacca against the Magh king 
of Arakan ; and a boundary had been 
settled with the turbulent Assamese and 
peace secured on that frontier for a 
quarter of century. Moghal influence 
was extended to Koch Bihar and Kam- 
rup as also to Shusung in the Garo hills. 
Nor was the period barren so far as the 
spread of Sikhism went. Sikhs and 
Sikh temples had multiplied over the 
land so that by 1666 when Guru Tegh 
Bahadur visited Dacca, prosperous 
Sangats flourished at Sylhet, Chittagong, 
Sondip and Lashkar, besides the one in 
Sutrapur or Songattola quarter of 
Dacca. Masands had been sent out 
and they had done their work in earnest. 

After Guru Nanak, none of his 
successors had left the Punjab. The 
Sikks and their temples had greatly 
increased in the whole of Northern 
India. It was now time that the Guru 
went round once to give the thousands 
of his Sikhs the pleasure and consola- 
tion of his presence. The importunities 
of the poor devotees who could not 
travel all the way to the Punjab for a 
pilgrimage became so great and pro- 
nounced that the ninth Guru Tegh 
Bahadur the father of Guru Gobind 
Singh, at last decided to accede to their 
wishes. The opposition that his succes- 
sion to the gaddi had met and the 
consequent jealousy and enmity also 
prompted him to leave the Punjab for 
some time. The news sent a thrill of 
joy through the devoted hearts and 
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such was the enthusiasm evoked that 
preparation began to be made to receive 
the Holy personage, long before he 
started on his mission in 1765. At 
Patna, a short halt was made, during 
the course of which, to the Guru’s own 
wishes to see the Sikhs of Bengal was 
added the earnest prayer of a Rajput 
commander ordered to proceed with an 
expedition against Chittagong.f The 
Guru left his family at Patna and 
accompanied the Raja to Dacca. He 
hadnot been there long, when news of 
the birth of Gobind Singh reached him. 

On his arrival at Dacca, the Guru 
found his way to the Sangat in the 
town ; Masand Bulaki, now informed 
all the Sikhs of the Guru’s arrival. They 
came in crowds to do him honour and 
receive his instruction and benedictions. 
Such was the enthusiasm displayed that 
the Guru declared that Dhaka was ** the 
store house of his faith” ; when the Guru 
was about to depart, Masand Bulaki’s 

t It is related in some .Sikh Hook.s tli«it it 
was an expedition against Assam, but that 
could not be correct. Mr. Macauliffe has tried 
to reconcile the Sikh accounts with contem- 
porary history, but has not succeeded. The 
expedition against Assam under Raja Ram 
Singh which he refers to, was sent two years 
after this event. The expedition against Chitu- 
gong was carried on in the winter of 1665*66 
A. D. which corresponds very well with the 
date of birth of Guru Gobind Singh 1. c. the 7th. 
of Paush Sambot 1723 Vikrama. The only 
Rajput of note with this expedition was Raja 
Subal Singh Sesodia* a commander of 1 500 


mother had a picture of the Guru paint- 
ed. This picture together with some 
pieces of the Chowki, she had got 
prepared for the Guru to sit on are still 
preserved in the Sangat. This picture, 
even if not contemporary, is certainly 
very old. 

But these are not the only things to 
interest us there. A few years ago, 
there could he had a big collection of 
letters etc. of antiquarian interest. 
They have unfortunately been mostly 
lost. But what has been left behind is 
neither inconsiderable nor unimportant. 
From the point of view of Sikh history 
1 may say that quite a little treasure 
trove has been found here. For herein 
are preserved, half a dozen old letters, 
some of which are in the handwriting 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru 
Gobind Singh ; a copy of Granth Sahib 
made in Sambat 1732 A.D. to say 
the third earliest and the first complete 
copy known ; * a beautifully illuminated 
copy in bold type and made about 
Nawab Serajuddoula’s time, and some 
other books differing considerably from 
printed editions of them that are avail- 
able now. The books also contain some 
important historical data. 

The letters are not merely interesting 
but of historical importance to the Sikhs, 
for they not only furnish a valuable 

• The illuminated copy was made for Lala 
Nandlal, brother or cousin of Dewan Mohan 
Singh, who is described later on in connection 
with Songats in Chittagong district. 
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corroboration of certain events already 
known and bear out certain traditions, 
but supply new facts. That they are 
genuine is clear on the face of them ; 
they carry their own proof. No body 
who has seen them and glanced at the 
contents can entertain the least doubt as 
to their genuineness. Four of them are 
in duplicate, that is, there is on each an 
original letter in one handwriting and 
then an amplified version of the same 
by a different hand and written in an 
easier plain script. The variations of the 
two recensions in each case are character- 
istic and obvious. A mere perusal will 
make it at once clear that the original 
letter in each case is by the Guru himself 
and that the second version by his 
secretary or scribe, who does not merely 
copy out the letters again, but naturally 
introduces such phrases as “ this is the 
order of the Guru” or “by the order 
of the Guru ” etc. and otherwise com- 
pletes the letter by post scripting, dating, 
and addresing it. Why this duplication 
was found necessary will be made clear 
when we examine the script in which 
the original letters are written. Evident- 
ly people at Dacca were unable to read 
it and the letters had therefore to be 
rewritten in block-book Gurmukhi. 
The difference between the two scripts 
is not merely the result of flourishes, 
but is of a more fundamental or basic 
character. Gurmukhi, as it is, has very 
well preserved the old forms of letters, 
the majority of which we find in use in 
the 1 2th and 13th centuries A.D. But the 


script of these letters carries us a step 
closer still to the fountain head. We 
may in fact say that these letters are 
written in a script which was the original 
of Gurmukhi. 

Three of these duplicate letters are 
in one handwriting and are distinguished 
by a peculiar mark which consists of a 
minute circle followed by a tiny cross 
and occupies the same place in all the 
three letters. What the mystery of 
this “ circle and the cross ” in this case is, 
I leave to the Theosophists to find out. 
The Sikhs will probably be satisfied if 
told that the marks stand for chakra 
and arrow ; perhaps a secret sign of 
recognition used by the Guru. In any 
case the letters stand marked out as 
originating from one source, as in fact 
the handwriting clearly shows. One 
of these letters is dated and the contents 
of all the three leave no doubt as to 
what period of struggle they are to be 
ascribed to. Two of them are written 
on superior fashionable notepaper of 
the time, perhaps the Mansinghi paper 
of Sialkote manufacture. It Is decorated 
in gold and silver and is about double 
the size of large octavo note paper. 
The writing is in a pretty practised 
hand and so fine that a metallic nib 
was most prob&bly used. Guru Gobind 
Singh loved to use steel in every possi- 
ble place ; he had even given God, 
the name of Sarh-loh or All-steel. Who 
knows, but that Adorer of Sarh-loh had 
a steel nib fixed to a bamboo holder, 
thus forming an arrow for writing, which 
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tradition places in his hand. It requires 
a good deal of patience and some skill 
to read the original letters. In fact it 
would have • been very difficult for me 
to read them, but for the key that each 
letter carries in the amplified version. 

But I have not been able to complete- 
ly decipher the fourth duplicate letter, 
notwithstanding the key ; nor has a 
friend in the Archajological Department 
been able to do so for me. This letter 
is in a different hand-writing and the 
script used in the key is the same, as 
in the three original letters discussed 
above, with only some vowel-marks 
omitted. In the original version of this 
letter, vowelmarks are not used at all 
and headline of most characters is also 
omitted ; the characters also appear to 
be different. 

This letter is evidently the earliest of 
the lot and to all appearance was 
written by Guru Tegh Bahadur from 
Patna to some Sikhs of the Dacca 
Sangat. In the amplified version it 
reads as follows : — 

l! “Aumkar, Satguru.” 

ThU letter is written to the revered 
and respected Bhais Bhagmal, Chhahil- 
das, Saddhrimal and Nathormal. The 
Shriguruji has ordered that one chira 
and one aswari khasgi be sent for his 
personal use. It should be white, very 
white. Should be sent early. The 
Guru will bless you, protect you and 
fulfil all your desires.*’ The original 
letter so far as I have been able to 
decipher reads : — 


’’May Ood protect you." 

Bhais Bhagmal, Chhahildas, Nathor- 
mal and Saddhrimal ! I want one Chira 

and one aswari Send Blessed be 

the congregation.” 

Mark the changes as also the transpo- 
sition in of names. The letter asks for 
two things. Chira is of course the head 
dress of Dacca make, but what aswari 
is I cannot sjiy with any certainty unless 
it be the palanquin which was sent to 
the Guru at Patna. If this interpreta- 
tion he correct, then the lettter was 
was written about Sambat 1730 or 
A. 1 ). 1673. 

(2) The next letter was written about 
18 years afterwards for it is dated 
Sambat 1748. It acknowledges the 
receipt of swords, clothes and money 
through some delegates sent by the 
Sangat and asks for more clothes, 
shields and war munitions. It reads as 
given below ; the words within brackets 
are the additions made by the scribe in 
the amplified version, 

1. Aumkar Satguru. 

(It is the Guru’s order, to) Bhais 
Hulaschand, Bakhshishchand, Mehr- 
chand, Bulakidas, Sewakdas, Dharm- 
chand, Hashiram, Anuprai, Danirai, 
Gurbaksh, Lanchand, Bindraban, Giilal- 
chand, Dayaldas, Patiram, Dakhanirai, 
Hardayal, Jiwarmal, Pritamdas, Sukh- 
dev, Lalmal, Biharilal* and the rest of 

« The names are all such as are common 
among Punjabis settled in U. P. No name 
ends in *Sing* as now, for the Khalsa had not yet 
come into existence. 
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the congregation at Dacca, the Sangat 
of Lashkar, and of the neighbourhood ; 
may God protect the whole congrega- 
tion. Bhai Hulaschand has come to 
the Presence and has made over all that 
the congregation entrusted him with. 
A hundi for Rs. 900/- eight pieces of 
cloth, and sword blades have been 
accepted in the name of the Sangat. 
Blessed be the congregation and may 
God make them prosperous. 

Now it is ordered that the congrega- 
tion should collectively comply with the 
following requisition ; forty headdresses 
gold laced at a cost of Rs. 1600/-, thirty 
shields for Rs. 300/- ; two shields for 
Rs. 100/- and one maindgdjdbhdg^ 
Every rupee or mohor that is contributed 
towards the fund will accrue to the 
donor's merit hereafter and make him 
flourish here. Dacca is my home. The 
Sangat should send what is asked for 
to the Presence before the Diwali ; it is 
not a matter for delay. God will fulfil 
all the desires of every one of my Sikhs 
who contributes towards this purpose. 

t The two readings agree, but 1 do not 
understand what the word means, unless it 
stands fur war drum. 


He shall be rid of the fear of Yama. 
This is my heartfelt desire and it is my 
order to the congregation to comply 
with it very early ; it should reach my 
Presence by the Dipawali. Dacca is 
my home. God will make the business 
of the congregation prosper. 

( Blessed be the congregation. There 
shall take place the khasmdnd* of the 
Sangat ; may all your desires be fulfilled. 
(Sambat 1748 miti Jyeshtha Shudi 5) 
and on the reverse the following post- 
script (Give Rs. 18/- to the two messen- 
gers Sttkhia and Buddha ; as also Rs. 20/ 
and two suits of clothes to these two 
messengers by way of reward). Evident- 
ly Sukhai and Buddha had arrived 
earlier with another message and were 
waiting for an advance on travelling. 
Guru Gobindsingh was born in Sambat 
1723 and so was twenty-five years of 
age when this letter was written. 

{To be continued^ 
Gurbuksh Singh. 

•The word is used in Sikh literature and 
even by Guru Nanak in the Granth in connec- 
tion with Habar’s invasion of Khurasan. 1 do not 
understand the exact significance. 
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CAUSES OF THE PBESENT 
WAE.* 


When I received your kind and 
flattering invitation to lecture before 
you, I did not realise that the lecture 
would be given in the Bar Library and 
before so many hearers ; my friend, 
Mr. R K. Doss broke it to me gently 
that this was to be the case, and I feel a 
great hesitancy in venturing to put my 
views before so large an audience, and 1 
ask your indulgence on that account. 

The remote causes of the war need not 
detain us long. Some writers have as- 
cribed it to the insufficient and scanty 
civilisation which the north-eastern 
shores of the Baltic received ; others, full 
of missionary fervour, have pointed to 
the unsatisfactory propagation of the 
Christian faith in the same region, when 
wholesale conversions were made by fire 
and axe, and the Teutonic order pre- 
.sented the gospel at the sword’s point. 
I do not personally agree with these 
researches, nor do I think that history 
supports them. Whatever we may think 
of the Germans, we must admit that they 
have arrived at a very high standard of 
organised material welfare, which is one 
of the expressions of civilisation at any 
rate. 

♦A lecture in the Bar Library, Dacca, given 
at the request of the Secretary of the Students’ 
Weekly Service Meeting- 


No, gentlemen, I do not wish to trou- 
ble you with historical reminiscences, 
but I must point out 3 important indirect 
causes of the present struggle : (i) The 

Thirty years* war which raged through 
Germany between 1618 — 1648, left that 
country more exhausted, ruined, and de- 
vastated than any other records of the 
destructiveness of war testify. Popula- 
tions, industries, towns disappeared. 
Prosperous men became beggars, the 
life and honour of no woman was spared. 
Germany to this day has never recovered 
from that fearful visitation : it still forms 
her conception of vigorous warfare. 
The horrid image of war to most of us 
is softened by the chivalrous and gallant 
spirit of man ; the records of England, 
France, Japan, Rajputana, the Saracens, 
not to mention others, in matters of war 
is a record which almost makes war 
attractive. The German from the earli- 
est days, as F roi.ssart testifies, has ever 
been dead or blind to the chivalrous 
side of war : this fact no le.ss a distin- 
guished .soldier than Sir Partab Sing 
noted and commented on a few years 
.since. To the Thirty years’ war, then, 
and its awful effect on the German cha- 
racter, I think the first cause of this 
great .struggle is due ; for the German, 
awed by the theory of frightfulne.ss him- 
.self, has sought to awe the world in the 
same manner, and literally *'to wade 
through slaughter to power”: The rapid 
growth of Prussia, her able rulers, the 
Great Elector and Frederic the Great, 
singled her out soon as the focus of a 
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possible German empire ; in spite of the 
disastrous collapse before Napoleon, 
Prussia was the hope of many patriotic 
Germans ; and the seed of the present 
German empire was laid in the early 
XIXth century by Gneisenau, Stein, 
BlUcher, Queen Louise, Scharnhorst and 
others. The German confederation of 
the Rhine commenced the longing for 
unity ; the Zolloverein strengthened it — 
and by the middle of the XIXth century 
Germany was ready to assume her place 
as a nation. 

We now come to the 2nd indirect 
cause of the war. The German destinies 
fell into the hands of perhaps the great* 
est figure of the 19th century — Otto von 
Bismarck. His career I need not dwell 
on : I only wish to call to your recollec- 
tion his overwhelming ambition : his 
great and intense Prussian patriotism 
and his utter unscrupulousness. To 
him more than to any other man 
must be ascribed the responsibility of 
this war. 

He founded that school of German 
diplomats who.se word has no value ; 
whose methods recognise no limit, and 
whose achievements are those of conspi- 
rators rather than diplomats. Leaving 
aside all questions of morality, Bismarck 
only recognised the need of the moment : 
the end justified the means. But you 
cannot expel righteousness from a na- 
tion’s life any more than you can from 
an individual’s. 

Bismarck had to face two problems : — 
(a) How to put Prussia in the place 


of Austria without permanently 
incurring Austrian hostility. 

(b) How to humiliate France. 

The former he achieved in 1 866-— and 
by his generosity to the conquered, com- 
pletely won over the Austrians. 

The second he achieved in 1872, when 
the German empire was proclaimed at 
Versailles. 

Then the diplomatic preparation for 
each event, treachery and forgery mark- 
ed the German dealings — and in 1866 
there was seen for the first time the effi- 
ciency of Germany’s espionage system. 

The third indirect cause which I wish 
to place before you is the war against 
DenmiM-k in 1864 by Prussia and Austria 
which was engineered by Bismarck over 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, which 
resulted in Denmark yielding up Schles- 
wig and Holstein to those powers. 

Schleswig-Holstein forms a small 
peninsula at the entrance of the Baltic, 
which had been in Danish hands since 
the earliest times : the population is 
partly Danish, partly German, the 
German Holstein element provided the 
excuse for Bismarck. 

While a small and poor nation was 
thus robbed — Great Britain and France 
played a poor-spirited part. They alone 
could have saved Denmark and they 
failed to do so : they stood by and saw 
her dismembered. 

Had England and France then stood 
by Denmark it is easily conceivable 
that this war could never been fough 
because 
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(1) the entrance to the the Baltic 
would have been in Danish hands. 

(ii) The Kiel canal could not have 
been built by the Germans. 

(iii) Without the Kiel canal the 
German fleet might as well not exist. 

This will lead on to a train of possi- 
bilities which I will not inflict upon you. 
It is sufficient to say that England and 
France have paid for their mistakes with 
much blood and money. 

We now come to the direct causes 
of the war. Bismarck was ousted from 
power by the present German Emperv)r 
in 1890; the Emperor from that day to 
this has been uncontrolled master of 
Germany: and it is in a study of his 
character that we find many of the 
immediate causes of the war. All are 
agreed that he is a man of indomitable 
will and exceptional ability ; again.st 
this must be set a vanity that amounts 
almost to mania, and a conviction that 
he is destined to be the Barbarossa of 
German legend who is to bring the 
world under the German sceptre. He 
realised Germany's weakness lay 

(i) In the complete absence of 
of any sea power. 

(ii) In a certain lack of energy 
and independence in the people them- 
selves. 

He has supplied both. In twenty- 
five years he has induced Germany to 
spend 300,000,000 (450 crores rupees) 
on building a navy which is second only 
to the British fleet : he has also hypno- 
tised his people by tlic pageant of 


military pomp and succeeded in placing 
all Germany under the Bru.ssian drill 
instructor. 

He has broken down the German 
noble’s inti)lcrance of trade and surroun- 
ded himself with able and succc.ssful 
financiers and merchants. He only 
applied one test to a man — was he 
successful ? success covered every sin 
and lack of success was unpardonable. 

Thus he deliheralelv' trained the 
modern generation of (Jermans to test 
everything, not by a moral, but by a 
material staiulard. Bismarck aghast, 
watched his old pupil poisoning the 
German temperament by the very 
methods that he had introduced and 
his last years were clouded with remorse- 
ful anxiety and an unconcealed dread of 
the future. 

William II pursued his way content 
to be regarded as an eccentric impul- 
sive, showy man — when his real charac- 
ter was as remorseles.s, and calculating 
as that of his ancestor Frederick the 
Great. 

He built up this vast Navy — he 
createrl the most perfect army that the 
world has seen — perfect in di.scipline, 
organisation, and the numbers of this 
army proved to be over 8,000,000 
nearly double what the world suspected. 
German trade was fostered ; each 
German became a piece of the stale 
machinery ; clerks, governesses, maid 
servants, even the.se were all alike ii.scd 
by the secret service Everything was 
ready for “the day” and by igo6 no 
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confident was the German thU he 
openly toasted the and “the day” 
was noisily drunk by excited tourists 
as well as by jingoistic young soldiers. 
We shall see how each link was tested 
from year to year, till in 1914 the great 
machine was adjudged ready for use. 

In this singularly watchful and res< 
trained preparation we notice apparent 
indiscretions (i) The insult to the Japa- 
nese in the picture of Germany defend- 
ing Europe from the Yellow Peril. 

(ii) The telegram to Kruger 

(iii) The mailed fist 

People said ‘it is only the Kaiser* — 
but the Kaiser knew what he was about. 
No rush of blood to the head forced 
intemperate words from his lips— his 
indiscretions were fruitful. 

For the insult to the Jap inese he got 

Kiao-Chao 

„ „ England by \ he got a large addi- 

the telegram j tion to his fleet, 
as the English Flying squadron revealed 
Germany’s impotence at sea and for 
all his impetuous refere ices to the 
army he got a fresh accession against 
possible Socialistic tendencies : in fact 
by 1914, Socialism as a controlling 
force in Germany was not existent. 

But nothing is f^erfect, and this 
wonderful scheme had one glaring fault. 
The Emperor forgot Russia. 

In the early Eighties Bismarck had 
foreseen the necessity of the Russian 
alliance. The Drei Kaiser bund — the 
three Emperors’-league was to dominate 
the world, and the predominant partner 


of the league was to be the German 
Emperor. On his death-bed in 1887 
the Emperor William I urged his grand- 
son and heir never to forget that Russia 
must be kept the friend of Germany : 
the plea fell on deaf ears. The osten- 
tatious disregard of Russia in the early 
years of William IPs reign is another 
feature which indirectly has greatly 
altered the course of this war. Russia, 
alarmed by the growing intimacy of 
Germany and Austria, and strongly 
resentful of the anti-slav campaign 
which was being urged upon the Teuton 
peoples turned his attention west ; and 
found in France the counterpoise to 
German ambition. In the early nineties 
an offensive and defensive alliance 
between Russia and France was signed, 
and, inspite of German intrigue, that 
alliance proved to be solid and accepta- 
ble to both countries. From that time 
onwards, I think it may be assumed 
that Germany prepared definitely for 
war against France and Russia ; a war 
which she meant to make inevitable : 
her decision was confirmed by the 
serious defeat which Russia suffered in 
the Japanese War, and the consequent 
weakness due to loss of prestige &c. 
Between 1904 and 1914, the prepara- 
tions for war in the light of modern 
events stand clear. Germany had three 
definite aims in that decade ; — 

(1) to keep Russia weak 

(2) to embroil France and England. 

(3) to lull English suspicions until con- 
tinental supremacy had been achieved. 
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The South African War did not in- 
crease the German respect for our 
military administration, and, altho* they 
had a wholesome fear of the British 
Navy, they knew that the Navy mi^ht 
protect England, but could not save the 
continent. Two men in Europe detected 
this design, and became the unavowed 
objects of detestation to the Kaiser 
and his party : One Monsieur Delcassc, 
the distinguished man in charge of 
French foreign politics. As early as the 
Japanese War he realised that Fraiice 
and Russia could not face the central 
German powers with the necessary- 
conditions for success as the central 
powers geographically as well as politi- 
cally stood between France and Russia. 

He consequently sought for an in- 
crease of strength and determined to find 
it in England ; he had soon an opportu- 
nity ; the Faslioda incident nearly 
brought England and France to blows. 
Delcasse averted the calamity and 
assisted by Sir H. Kitchener (now Karl 
Kitchener) settled the situation and pa- 
ved the way towards the entente cordiale 
[a curious phrase by the way] which in 
1914 became an alliance which, please 
God, will never be dissolved. The other 
man was H. M. the late King Edward 
VII. He realised vividly the road in 
which Germany was striving to force 
England. He saw through the German 
design of inducing England to stand 
aside while France and Russia were being 
rendered powerless, and he used his 
unrivalled personal charm of manner to 


attract the French Nation : he never lost 
an opportunity of letting them see how 
much he admired and liked them and 
his great personality won them over. 

Behind the scene he laboured daily 
to strengthen the entente, and the 
powerful bulwark which held and broke 
the German onslaught in the West 
is partly the result of King Edward’s 
and Mr. Dclcasse’s labour. 

Germany met the challenge. Delcasse 
was foreed to resign, (1906) as (Germany 
cowed France by threats before she was 
ready : King Eel ward was too powerful 
to be openly attacked, so he was made 
the object of a venomous and slanderous 
campaign in the German press : 

The seizure of Bosnia and Hertz- 
govina in 1908 humiliated not only 
Russia but also England and France. 
By this time England and P'rance were 
beginning to realise the profits and 
pleasure of their entente ; its good 
results were seen in the improved 
relations between England and Russia 
in Persia : at last in 1911, Germany 
came to the conclusion that diplomacy 
must say its last word. 

In that year she went to the very 
edge of declaring war against France 
in the matter of seizing Agadir in 
Morocco : armies began to mobilise, and 
Mr. Lloyd George the great peace-loving 
Minister of England and the idol of 
the English working clas.ses openly 
announced in a speech at the Guildhall 
that in case of Germany’s persistence, 
England would stand by France. 
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Whatever the peoples of the world 
may have thbu.ijht, war was inevi- 
table from that date in the opinion 
of German Statesmen, and they began 
to prepare sedulously for war. The 
conditions were singularly fav^iurable. 
England was in the midst of an ad- 
vanced and highly debateable pro- 
gramme of domestic legislation, with 
the shadow of Civil War in Ireland 
daily becoming more acute ; the Crown 
Prince's tour in India, preceded by 
that of Count Wolf-Mctternich was a 
journey to diagnose the feeling of this 
country towards the Empire— a diagno- 
sis which proved singularly incorrect. 

France was agitated by a big scandal 
in the financial administration of her 
army, and Russia was still in the throes 
of reorganisation after the scandals and 
disasters of the Japanese War. 

How did Germany spend the 34 
months that clafwed between the Morocco 
Crisis of 191 1 and thj murder of the 
Archduke at Serajevo in 1914. 

The Kaiser has so steadily proclaimed 
that while he was labouring for Peace, 
the rest of the world was preparing for 
battle that it is interesting to examine 
the steps taken by the German central 
Executive during this time. 

(i) As far back as 1908, Germany 
was sj>ending annually 120 lacs of 
rupees on a system of espionage. 

In the early spring of 1914 the French 
authorities accidentally discovered the 
clue to the German espionage in P'rance; 
they found that 30.000 German spies 


in France alone were ready at a given 
signal to destroy bridges and railways 
and to hamper the French organi- 
sations : the great arsenal at Paris was 
discovered to be wired. The French 
Government wisely said nothing, but 
set spies to watch spies : ten days before 
war was declared France arrested this 
army of 30,000 spies and removed the 
the dynamite set by the agents of a 
so-called peaceful nation from under- 
neath her main arsenal. 

Antwerp, Hrussells, London and Petro- 
grad have since made the same dis- 
coveries — the arsenal near Petrograd 
was actually blown up in the early part 
of this year ; this compelled the Great 
Russian retreat, because the Russians 
had no more supplies left for their artil- 
lery and had to depend on France and 
England. In London, one of the German 
churches was discovered to be an arsenal 
for German rifles and ammunition. 

(ii) In the early summer of 1914 the 
Canal at Kiel and the fortifications of 
Heligoland were completed. The Ger- 
man army mobilisations were on a scale 
hitherto never approached. 

Thus by June 1914, Germany had 
completed and tested her preparations 
for war. 

(iii) Late in 1913 a series of inflamma- 
tory speeches against France were made 
by the Kaiser and his leading generals 
on the occasion of the centenary of the 
war of liberation. 

(iv) After the Serajevo murders, news- 
papers were distributed freely throughout 
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all German towns, inflaming the military 
spirit of the nation — calling for imme- 
diate action against Russia. 

(v) The intricate and costly series of 
railways on the Belgium and Luxemburg 
frontiers were completed, tested in the 
spring of 1914 — these railways were use- 
less for commerce, they were simply 
intended for one thing, viz, the transport 
and transference of millions of men to a 
given strategic point in the minimum of 
time. 

High German officials were warned 
early in the summer that war would he 
inevitable. The Italian ambassador in 
Turkey has placed it on record that 
Baron von Wangenheien, the German 
ambassador, told him on July i^pth that 
the Austrian ultimatum would be so 
worded as to ensure war ; now the Ger- 
man and Austrian empires did not make 
this great effort to fight Serbia. An at- 
tack on Serbia meant that Russia must 
fight, and if Russia fought, France would 
fight also. They calculated that Ireland 
would be in a blaze of civil war and that 
England’s hands would be tied until it 
was too late. 

These are the main efforts which the 
German Emperor made to preserve the 
peace of Europe j it was reserved for him 
to add one finishing touch to the picture. 
In his visit to England in 1912, he stay- 
ed as the guest of His Majesty at Buck- 
ingham palace, and he invited his chief 
.spy in England to meet him at the palace 
and discuss matters : this is the limit. 
The guest arranges under his host’s roof 


the pillage and destruction of his host’s 
property. Vet the Germ.in Emperor 
professed to model himself on such 
knightly chivalrous monarchs as the 
Great Barbarossa and Charlemagne. 

England, France and Russia howevcM* 
were not (piitc asleep ; and a most care- 
ful and intelligent anticipation of coming 
events is revealed in the despatches sent 
to h'rance by the French ambassador in 
Germany. The German Emperor hood- 
winked most people, he did not take in 
M. Paul Cambon and his able staff. 
French diplomacy again vindicated it.sell 
and proved its incontestable superiority 
in everything e.xcept dishonesty and 
treachery. 

In March 1913 the French ambassador 
and his naval and military advisers .sent 
home the most striking despatch pub- 
lished in the whole of diplomatic corres- 
pondence before the rupture of peace, 
which included a secret report published 
by the German governmcMit on the aims 
and duties of the national policy, the 
army and its branche.s, urging that the 
the general staff should begin to prc|)are 
the German nation for war and give the 
impression that the war is defensive ; this 
was in March 1913 

The French despatch of March 1913 
warns France in no uncertain tones that 
the greatest moment cjf her existence is 
drawing nigh. The French amba.s.sador 
noticed that the Emperor “daily takes 
pleasure in recalling memories of 1813.” 
In November 1913 the French ambas- 
sador again warned France that the 
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Emperor had ceased to be a supporter of 
peace and in that month took place the 
historic conversation between the Ger- 
man Emperor and the King of the 
Belgians in which the Emperor openly 
said that war with France was inevitable, 
and his chief of the staff Count von 
Moltke who was present said that this 
time they mean to finish the business, 
and they urged the Jielgian King not to 
persist in any neutral attitude, should 
war occur ; remember, this interview took 
place 8 inontlis before war broke out. 

In fact by the close of 1913 Germany 
was almost as completely ready for war 
as a nation well can be ; and what re- 
mained in the way of preparation was 
finished in the first half of 1914. So 
methodical was the preparation and to 
such an extent was war decided on that 
in publishers' contract.s, certain clauses 
enabling the contract to be cancelled 
in case of war, were introduced early 
in 1914. 

The Socialist element in Germany 
proved to be less powerful than had been 
anticipated and practically admitted the 
leadership of the Junker when the first 
clash of arms was heard. By July 15th 
the German army had begun to mobilise; 
by the 1st August, five million armed 
men were sent to fight, and reserves of 
another five millions were called into a 
state of preparation. 

Thus facts, which cannot be challenged 
or contradicted, show that Germany 
prepared and commenced a war which 
in her opinion would make her 


mistress of Europe, and for which pre- 
paration had been carefully made since 
£890. The moment bring ready, the 
pretext had to be soughf. This was 
found in the Balkans and here we must 
go back a little. The result of the 
Balkan war in 191 2 was a great disap- 
pointment to Germany ; she had relied 
on a Turkish army, harassing Russia 
and threatening Egypt : these hopes 
were frustrated. The success of Serbia 
in particular was abhorrent. Alone of 
the Balkan states, she had a king of 
Slavonic race, instead of German : She 
was an ardent Slavonic ally and protege 
of Russia. The enlargement of Serbia 
increased Russian prestige in the Bal- 
kans and automatically lowered Austria 
(and therefore) German hopes and 
interest. Consequently the conspirators 
— for no other term will accurately 
describe Germany and Austria — deter- 
mined to strike at Serbia — knowing 
that Russia and France were not ready 
and that England was on the verge of 
Civil war in Ireland. The heir to the 
Austrian throne was touring in the 
Austrian Balkans during July and I must 
ask you carefully to notice these facts. 

(a) The Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
was extremly unpopular both in Austria 
and Germany. 

(b) No police precautions what- 
ever were taken in Serajevo to protect 
him. 

(c) After the failure of one attempt 
to assassinate him, those precautions 
were still not taken. 
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(d) The motorcar in which he was 
seated when he was shot, is stated on 
good authority deliberately to have 
slowed down when it approached the 
place where the assassin was posted. 

(e) When the Emperor of Austria 
had made a similar visit in the previous 
year, the police precautions were so 
elaborate that practically no one except 
well known officials came within 200 
yards of the Emperor. 

(f) Not a single Austrian official at 
Serajevo was placed under arrest after 
the murder, nor was any enquiry 
held to find out why the police pre- 
cautions were .so in^vdetiuate. 

These are pretty damning incidents, 
sufficiently strong to compel any un- 
biassed man to believe that the military 
cliques in Germany and Austria were 
permitted to adopt what methods they 
liked to provoke war provided that the 
method was decisive. 

The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
was described by Sir Edward Grey in 
his letter to the British ambassador at 
Vienna in the following words “ I have 
never before .seen one State addres.s 
to another independent state a docu- 
ment of so formidable a character” — 
The fact is that the Austrian Govern- 
ment had long been planning the des- 
truction of Serbia as a preliminary to the 
mastery of the Balkans — So when they 
judged the time was ready they demand- 
ed that Serbia should yield all the 
features which mark an independent 
state, and should submit to the gross 


humiliation of publishing the Austrian 
version of facts, not t^nly in the news- 
papers. but as a ro)'al order of the day, 
to the army. Serbia behaved with dignity 
and courage accepting most of the terms 
of the ultimatum (to which a time limit 
of 48 hours only had been given ) 
offering to submit the rest to arbitra- 
tion at the Hague but it was apparent 
that Austria meant war— the Crown 
Prince of Serbia appealed to Russia, 
and the Czar promi.sed to .stand by and 
help if trouble come. At this point 
Au.stria got frightened and drew back — 
Sir Edward Grey and the French 
ambassador in Austria pressed hard that 
tlie matter should be submitted to 
arbitration and that the crisis should be 
given time to settle itself. Just as 
Austria .seemed likely to a.s.sent- 
Germany .sent an ultimatum to Russia 
on July 31st demanding that Ru.ssia 
should stop the ordinary defensive pre- 
parations for war that every country, 
in moments of national [>eril makc.s, 
and which Germany had completed 
/eN days before the murder of 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at 
Serajevo. 

Russia refused : an exchange of tele- 
grams between the two Emperors had 
already taken place. By Sunday even- 
ing at 7-30 Germany declared War on 
Ru.ssia and set his main armies in 
motion for France. 

France loyally stood by her compact, 
and on August 3rd Germany declared 
War against France because France 
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wouhl not break her word and be false 
to the treaty with Kussia. 

Knj(land was bound by no treaty — her 
entente with France was ch^se, and 
France mij^ht reasonably expect our 
help. At the same time the Balkans 
was not our (jiiarrel and we had not 
much sympathy with their politics. On 
Aui'ust 2nd, Sir Fdward Grey announc- 
ed, that, subject t(» I’arliament’s consent 
the British Fleet would not allow the 
German Fleet throu^^h the Channel : but 
the situation was dramatically altered. 
The Germans had found that the only 
advance into France, rVj, throu^^h the 
Belfort (Jap was impossible : it mij:jht 
be forced in time, but to them speed 
was essential : consequently they sent 
an ultimatum to inoffensive peaceful 
Bel^^ium demanding a way through to 
France. As we know, Belgium facing 
destruction with honour on one hand 
and peace with shamefid surrender on 
the other, to her immortal renown chose 
ileath before dishonour — the most heroic 
act of the war, and one of the very few 
national acts of virtue recorded of any 
nation King Albert appealed to the 
King of Kngland to remember his 
pledged word — and Kngland replied at 
once — Germany was allowed eight hours 
to reply that she had given up the 
assault through Belgian, and had 
respected Belgium neutrality : she took 
no notice and [)y midnight on August 
4th the British Kmpire was committed 
to the greatest struggle *)f its 
existence. 


Here my lecture, so far as the causes 
leading to the war are concerned ends. 
But with your permission I must touch 
on another side before closing. It is 
impossible to lecture to Fndian gentle- 
men on sucli a subject without briefly 
mentioning the noble part that India has 
played in this vast struggle. It was pe- 
culiarly fitting, that India, the home of 
an ancient and historic civilisation, 
should send her armed sons to assist the 
Allies in their dire struggle to protect 
European civilisation. It has been fre- 
quently said that England will never 
forget this chivalrous help ; I trust that 
Eurof^c will never forget also. We have 
seen the great princes of India, the 
Nizam, the Maharajas of Mysore and 
(Jwaliar — to mention a few among many- 
mindful of their high traditions and their 
fame, placing their swords and their 
resources at the King’s disposal ; in par- 
ticular Nepal and the Punjab have claims 
on our gratitude. But, gentlemen, while 
such chivalry stirs the blood, after all is 
said and done the main brunt of this war 
is being, and must be borne by Euro- 
peans ; for it is the fate of Europe that is 
primarily involved. It is not the place or 
time to forecast the future, but we are 
living on the threshold of a new epoch in 
which we may trust and hope that many 
of our present troubles and difficulties 
will disappear or be solved : for most 
Englishmen, this has meant great loss ; 
loss of something that can never be 
regained by us again in this life. We 
have seen the flower of our country 
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sacrifice itself for our safety, and, 
above all, for our honour. 

** They live in man’s regret and 

woman’s tears 

More sacred than in life, and lovelier 

far 

For having perished in the front of 

war.*’ 

But those who survive them live 
henceforth in the shadow of a great 
sorrow : we have learned how deep is 
the cost of freedom. But we have 
also learned the true measure of our 
friends; England, Russia and France 
and India, as well as the Colonies, have 
indeed beconie blood-brothers. 

As to the result of the war there can 
be no doubt ; the enemy even now are 


hoisting signals of distress and feeling 
the way towards Peace. But who can 
discuss peace with the nation that has 
murdered Belgium and to whose account 
the vilest horrors of war known to 
Europe must be laid ? There can be 
no peace except such as we dictate. 

Whether this settlement will come soon 
or late is beyond my power to tell you, 
but that it will come cannot be doubted 
by those who believe in the goodness 
and justice of Almighty God. 

R. B. Ramshotiiam. 
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ECHOES OF THE INDIikN 
MUTINY AT DACCA. 


The MutinF of 1857. 

The most eventful period in the 
modern History of Dacca, was that of 
the great Sepoy mutiny, which extended 
to the Native troops then quartered in 
the town The sub-joined account is 
from the diary of Mr. Brennand Principal 
of the Dacca College, who was in Dacca 
at the time, and took notes of all that 
was going on : — 

Mr. Brennand's aocount. 

“ The mutinies began at Barrackpore 
in March, 1857, by the 34th N. I. Three 
officers were wounded. The 19th at 
Berhampore then showed signs of dis- 
affection ; they were ordered to Barrack- 
pore, and both Regiments were dis- 
banded. 

fn May news arrived of the outbreak 
at Meerut. At this time the Sepoys 
stationed at Dacca consisted of two 
companies of the 73rd N. 1 . In this 
month the Missionaries met with some 


% On the day of the first panic, Jenkins was 
MagistratCf and Carnac, Collector ; subsequently 
Carnac was appointed Magistrate and Collector. 

At this time D«avidson was Commissioner, 
Abercrombie the Judge, Pearson Additional 
Judge and Hainbridge, Assistant Magistrate. 


opposition from the Sepoys, whilst 
preaching in the Bazzar. 

At the end of May or beginning of 
June, two other companies of the 73rd 
arrived from Jalpigoree as a relief for 
those that had been in Dacca for some 
time. 

loth June — The troops appear excited 
on account of the rumour that European 
troops are to be sent to Dacca. 

1 2th June — A panic spread among 
the Europeans, in consequence of a 
report, to the effect that the two compa- 
nies of the 73rd which had left the 
station about the beginning of the 
month, had met with some disbanded 
men from Barrackpore and had mutinied ; 
that thsy had returned to Dacca, and 
had been joined by the men at the 
Lai Bagh ; that they were looting the 
bazar, and setting free the prisoners at 
the Jail. 

A number of Europeans assembled 
at the house of Mr. Jenkins the Magis- 
trate ; others resolved to defend them- 
selves at the Bank. Some of the ladles 
went on board boats on the river ; arms 
were collected ; the whole town was in 
a state of excitement; the bund was 
crowded with Natives in a state of 
wonder and curiosity 

Lieutenants Me Mahon and Ryhnd, 
the officers in command of the troops 
started for the Lai Bagh, where the 
sepoys were located. On their return, 
they reported that their men were all 
quiet and in their quarters ; that the 
alarm was groundless. 
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Oil the evening drive, the Natives 
who were collected in knots along the 
road seemed surprised to see us, after 
the report that we had all fled and left 
them to their fate. 

13th June — Everything quiet again, 
and we are going on with our work as 
usual. 

Between the 19th and 23rd June, the 
Government sent up a hundred men of 
the Indian Navy, under Lieutenant 
Lewis, for the protection of the town. 
They were located in the house on the 
opposite side of the road to the Baptist 
Chapel. 

28th June — Two deserters were caught 
in the naighbourhood by the Police, but 
were rescued by some of the sepoys. 
The two companies were paraded, but 
the burkunda-zes either could not point 
out the men who had assisted in the 
rescue or they were afraid to do so. The 
sepoys complained that they could not 
go about the town without being inter- 
fered with by the Police, 

Sth July. — The Metcalfes came in 
from Comillah in fright ; they had heard 
that the sepoys at Chittagong had 
mutinied, and that they were on their 
way to Dacca. The report was, how- 
ever, without foundation. 

" Dacca has been comparatively quiet 
since the arrival of the sailors. Lieu- 
tenant Lewis has his tars out frequently 
in the morning to practise with the guns 
in the space near the Racquet Court, 
and in front of the College. He wheels 
his men about in all directions ; some- 


times he storms the Collectorate, first 
at one gate, then .Tt the other, going 
through all the manoeuvres for loading 
and firing. The sepoys on guard are 
very angry ; they say K/7/ Kia di%r 
Dckkiata ? They do not seem to have 
much affection for the sailors. 

To-day there was something of a 
panic among the sepoys. Dowell, who 
is in command of the station, sent up 
to the Lai Bagh for the screws use«l in 
elevating the guns, and the men there 
supposed that there was some intention 
of disarming them. 

30th July. — A meeting of European 
and East Indian inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms was held at the College ; 
nearly 60 people present. It was re- 
solved to form two corps of volunteers,— 
one of Infantry and the other of 
Cavalry. Major Smith to command 
the Infantry, and Lieutenant Hitchins 
the Cavalry. 

1st, 2nd and 3rd August, the three 
days of the Buckree Ecd — The Volun- 
teers all on the alert ; patrols out all 
night on each of the three days. Appre- 
hension that the Mahomedans may cau.se 
some disturbance. The 2nd being Sun- 
day, a party of the volunteers stationed 
at the College to protect the people who 
were at Church. Great alarm amongst 
the European and Armenian residents, 
especially among those with families. 
The terrible news from the Nbrfh-West 
proves the necessity of befiig prepared 
for any sudden outbreak. 

iith August — Many of the Armenians 
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are leaving for Calcutta. The Europeans 
are thinking of fortifying the Mills. The 
volunteers are on parade for several hours 
daily, and making good progress in drill. 
File-firing to-morrow, and target practice 
shortly. The Natives scarcely understand 
the commotion among Sahibs, or the 
object of the ‘volunteer ka pultun * who 
have been keeping up nightly patrols. 

14th and isth August — The festival of 
the Junmo Ostomee. There was as usual 
a large crowd of people. The Cavalry 
Volunteers were mounted on elephants, 
and well armed and ready for anything 
that might occur. 

The Infantry were also armed, and 
at the College, but all passed off quietly. 
Letters from Julpigoree, the Head Quar- 
ters of the 73rd. The Officers say they 
have no hope of being able to keep their 
men from following the example of the 
rest of the Bengal Army. They have 
sent away two of the Ensigns to Dar- 
jeeling ; but that if their men should rise, 
they have no expectation of being able 
to escape, as the country is completely 
under water and they have no pucka 
house in which they could take refuge 
to defend themselves. 

It has been decided that if the men at 
Julpigoree do mutiny, the sepoys here 
shall be at once disarmed. 

There are about 50 men at the Collec- 
torate ; and the plan will be to disarm 
those in the first instance and afterwards 
to proceed to the Lai Bag to disarm the 
men there and to bring away the guns 
now tn their charge. 


22nd August — The fortification of the 
Mills is going on ; and it will not be long 
before the place will be ready. There 
are 200 men at work, digging a ditch 
from the nullah round the house to the 
river. 

27th August — The fortifications are 
progressing ; and it is supposed that 
shonld there be occasion for it, we should 
be able to make a stand against five or 
six thousand men. The country around 
is, however, quiet, but there are many 
rumours of armed men having been seen 
at different places coming down the 
river in boats. 

We are informed by the Magistrate 
tliAt we are to have two companies of 
Europeans at Dacca, and one troop of 
Horse Artillery, within a month. 

30th August — Yesterday, Sunday, was 
the great day of the Mohurrum. The 
Cavalry volunteers were out all the night 
patrolling ; they describe the town as 
unusually quiet. The people did not 
assemble in the same numbers as in for- 
mer years. Only about 50 were present 
at the Hosseinee Dalan. It is believed 
that the Musalmans are completely 
cowed. 

14th September — Some alarm here in 
consequence of a report that the sepoys 
in Assam are in a state of great excite* 
ment, and that they had become very 
insolent. The Government has sent off 
a number of sailors rn the Horungatta by 
way of the Sunderbuns ; they are ex- 
pected to arrive here to-morrow, and are 
intended for Assam. 
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The 73rd at Julpigoree still quiet. We 
have hopes that it will prove staunch. 
Should it not, we shall be involved here ; 
but we shall be quite a match for the 
sepoys, and they would probably take to 
flight. They have been much more res- 
pectful towards us of late. 

27th September — Everything quiet. 
The apprehensions regarding the spread 
of the insurrection to Bengal arc in some 
measure allayed. 

4th October — To-day has been fixed 
upon by the Bishop as a day of humilia- 
tion. Winchester away at Sylhet. The 
service was read by Abercrombie, and 
the sermon by Pearson. In Dacca we 
are all quiet. The Rajah of Assam was 
brought in a prisoner the day before 
yesterday. 

1 2th October — The Cavalry Volunteers 
gave a ball to the Infantry. The gather- 
ing not so great as expected j about 10 
ladies present. Of the infantry Volun- 
teers only about 20 attended in uniform. 
The party was, on the whole, a very 
a very pleasant one. 

19th October — Some of the sepoys 
here have been recently punished, but 
the matter has been kept quiet. 

November rst. — Something like a 
panic occurred on Sunday last, caused by 
the removal of the sailors to the house 
near the Church recently occupied by 
the nuns. The sepoys got ammunition 
out of the Magazine ^ and it was thought 
that an outbreak was imminent. It is 
reported that they have written to their 
brethren at Julpigoree, asking whether 


they should resist if an attempt were 
made to disarm them. We believe that 
the disarming could be effected with little 
danger to ourselves ; but it is feared that 
the effect on the troops at Chittagong, 
Sylhet and Julpigoree might be disas- 
trous. It is supposed that if we can pre- 
serve order in Dacca, the other places 
will remain quiet. The men are very 
civil, but with the example of their *Jat 
bhais* before us, we cannot put much 
trust in them. 

9th November — The Infantry Volun- 
teers gave a dinner to the station. It 
came off in the large hall of my house. 
It was one of the largest parties of gen- 
tlemen that has ever been in Dacca. 

About 70 were invited, and upwards 
of fifty sfit down to dinner. People 
thought that my house would not be 
large enough for the occasion, but every- 
thing was very conveniently arranged. 

17th November — Everything continues 
quiet around us and the news from the 
North-West is more cheering. 

26th November — The storm that has 
been passing over India has just passed 
over Dacca, happily, without any of the 
disastrous effects that have attended it 
in its course elsewhere. We are now 
rid of our ‘staunch’ and ‘loyal’ friends 
the sepoys. Up to Saturday last we 
were going on just as usual. There was 
a party out at cricket in the afternoon, 
and the volunteers were at their usual 
exercise with ball cartridge. In the 
evening we had our usual drive on the 
course. The dawk, however, brought 
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bad news from Chittagong ; and an 
express was received with intelligence 
that the remnant of the 34th, the Regi- 
ment disbanded at Barrack-pore at the 
beginning of the mutiny, had broken 
out ; that they had looted the Treasury, 
taking with them about three Lakhs of 
rupees ; and that they had also killed 
several Europeans and escaped. At about 
6 O’clock in the evening, it was deter- 
mined that the sepoys here, the detach- 
ment of the 73rd. should be disarmed ; 
their number including the Artillery 
men under the command of Dowell, 
was 260. They had possession of two 
field pieces ; and in their lines they held 
a remarkably strong position. It is 
reported that they threatened to resist 
any attempt at disarming them, and 
they affected to despise our sailors who 
are generally of small stature. The 
sailors were about 90 in number, fit for 
duty. It was therefore necessary that 
they should use great precautions in 
dealing with a body of arnled men, 
nearly three times their number. 

The volunteers were warned to be 
ready at 5 O’clock the following 
morning, Sunday, the 22nd and they 
were enjoined to assemble quietly, so 
as to excite no suspicion. 

At the time appointed, there were 
assembled the Commissioner, the Judge 
and some other Civilians, and from 
twenty to thirty volunteers. It was 
still dark, and we waited a short time 
for the signal. The plan was to begin 
by disarming the Treasury guard, to 


place the disarmed men in charge of the 
volunteers ; the sailors would then 
proceed with their whole force to Lai 
Bagh ; and it was hoped that the men 
there would have given up their arms 
without opposition. Everything appear- 
ed to go well ; the guards at the Trea- 
sury were disarmed before the signal 
was given for the volunteers to advance. 
There were about 15 fifteen of the 
Sepoys standing or sitting out-side of 
their quarters, and the rest of them, 
making altogether about 39, were sup- 
posed to be inside the building. They 
appeared to be very much dejected, and 
they reproached their officers for sub- 
jecting them to such disgrace, protesting 
that they would have given up their 
arms at once to their own officers, had 
they only been asked to do so. 

In the meantime, the sailors, on 
reaching the Lai Bagh, found the sepoys 
drawn out, prepared to make a resis- 
tance ; they had evidently been apprised 
of our intention to disarm them. The 
sentry fired his musket and killed one 
of our men ; his example was followed 
by the others and a volley was fired 
on the sailors as they advanced through 
the broken wall near the southern gate- 
way. The guns had been placed in 
position in front of Beebee Peri’s tomb, 
so as to command the entrance, and 
they opened fire upon our men with 
grape. As soon as the sailors had got 
well into the place, they fired a volley. 
Lieutenant Lewis then led them up 
the ramparts to the left, charging the 
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sepoys, and driving them before them 
at the point of the bayonet. The 
Sepoys took shelter in their quarters, 
but they were driven on from building 
to buildmg by the sailors. At this 
time Mr. Mays, a midshipman, at the 
head of eight men who were under his 
command, made a gallant charge from 
the ramparts down upon the sepoy 
guns ; they were soon taken and spiked, 
and the .sepoys began flying in every 
direction. There was a severe struggle 
at the end of the rampart : many of 
the sepoys were driven over the 
parapet. Mr. Bainbridge had also a 
a fall over the parapet as he stepped 
back to avoid the thrust of one of the 
sepoy.s. The .sailors obtained a com- 
plete victory ; the sepoys fled and 
concealed themselves in the jungle, 
leaving about forty of their number 
killed. Many of those who escaped 
were .severely wounded. Our loss was 
one killed on the field, four severely 
wounded, since dead and some more 
or le.ss severely wounded. Dr. Green, 
who accompanied the sailors, was 
wounded in the thigh. He was kneel- 
ing down at the time attending to one 
of the sailors, who had also been 
wounded. He is getting on well, but 
complains of numbness in the lower 
part of the leg. 

“ A number of the fugitive sepoys 
have been brought in. Four of them have 

• This Officer was afterwards made V'. C. 
for his dashing behaviour on this occasion. 


been already hung, and several other.s 
are to undergo the same punishment.” 

“On Monday everything was quiet 
again, and we are going on with our work 
as if nothing had happened, but many of 
the Natives left the city through fear.” 

“29 November. — We have had great 
apprehensions during the week regard- 
ing the residents at Myinensing and 
Sylhet. It has been ascertained that 
our fugitive sept^ys were on their way 
towards those places.” 

“It is fortunate, however, that they 
are not all proceeding together. The 
largest party only took the Toke road 
towards Mymensing, about twenty of 
their armed men were in front, then 
followed some of the disarmed-men, 
and only one woman with her children ; 
then the wounded, who appear to have 
been numerous, and lastly, another body 
of about thirty armed men.” 

“As they approach Mymensing, the 
Magistrate, with a number of burkun- 
dazes, took the field to oppose their 
passing through the station. They 
declined the fight, and took the direc- 
tion to Jamal pore.” 

“ The Chittagong mutineers were op 
their way to Dacca, and it was supposed 
that their object was to join the men 
of the Seventy-third. It was then 
reported that they were about to cross 
the Tipperah hills to join the men 
stationed at Sylhet. It is now currently 
reported that they are at a place on 
other side of Commillah ; that they 
have sent a message to the Rajah of 
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Tipperah, that if he does not join them 
they will dethrone him. The European 
inhabitants of ComHlah, and the respect- 
able Native inhabitants, have ail got away. 

“30th. November.— Three of the Lai 
Bagh mutineers were hung this morning; 
these with eight others that have already 
undergone the same punishment, make 
eleven in all. VVe consider that such 
examples are absolutely necessary in 
these times. They have produced an 
excellent effect upon the people, and the 
bad characters of the town thoroughly 
understand the lesson that has been read 
to them. I do not remember the time 
when the natives were so civil in their 
behaviour as they are now. 

“3rd December. — Two steamers and 
a flat arrived his morning with 300 of 
the 54th Queen's Regiment and 100 
sailors on board. The soldiers start 
for the Tipperah district as soon as a 
sufficient stock of provision can be 
collected. It is supposed that they will 
be in time to intercept the men from 
Chittagong before they can reach Sylhet. 
The sailors will proceed to Bulwah on 
their way to Rungpore. It is to be 
hoped they are not too late. 

‘The Sylhet dawk is stopped. It is 
supposed that the Chittagong mutineers 
are some-where on the Sylhet road. 

“9th. December. — The latest reports 
from Sylhet state that the Chittagong 
mutineers had not reached that station, 
that they were somewhere in the terri- 
tories of the Rajah of Tipperah ; and 
that they were afraid to venture upon 


the plains for fear of the Gora Log. 
Their party in all consisted of about 
500 including their women and chil- 
dren and the prisoners they had set 
free from goal at Chittagong.. They 
were in great want of provisions and 
were stockading themselves, expecting 
an attack to be made upon them. 

1 8th December. — No tidings for the last 
few days from Sylhet. The news received 
was to the effect that the people there 
were prepared to give the mutineers a warm 
reception if they should venture upon 
attacking them. We hope to hear shortly 
from the troops which left us so lately. 

“The Dacca mutineers are supposed 
to be somewhere in Bhootan. 

“14th. January 1858, — The station 
is now somewhat gay. The steamers 
with the European troops have returned. 
The Chittagong mutineers had kept 
too close to the jungle on their way to 
Sylhet. The Sylhet Light Infantry 
came up with them on two occasions, 
and each time they have beaten them. 

“The soldiers and sailors are strolling 
about the streets in great numbers. 
There is some uncertainty if they are 
to remain at Dacca. The general im* 
pression is that they are not required 
here, and that they might be usefully 
employed elsewhere. 

“24th. January.— The European 
troops have left for Calcutta. Although 
everything is quiet on this side of the 
country, the sailors will probably re- 
main for several months longer. 
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*l«rfwt5f I 


»IW1 1 i 

( W) 

4’:^ 4^ C«l^3 c*it» ^tc« ^t^tfli 
^C"lt«*> '8tC^ «a^fel ^It^I ’M'Bt 

^C93 ^tl^lWC’Ffl ♦ts'l W, 4^? ’5t?Tt5 

C^t<f »f551 JITO Sf^tCSS ’11‘%t- 

'Btl^ fs»W ’PCS, 4’S|!I «t?l if^- 

w 5t! I ^t>iTW3 ’Ptr«6ar 4? 

caf%5 I »l»('>ltist r^'<M«f»IC94 '19^'PI ^st'f 

’i?r m ’nrwpTfliflfc’t >ifr?t«n ^t>ic? 
0»i ; f»i ‘Hi jpfli « ’HI cel'll 

^ *!■*(< f’lf'sj tft’Ptca? ’P’1^1 «t?i C’l 4«p- 
’«ta« f5«i ^fjsi c?fV»i *11 1 'Bffijii— Swta^a 
>< C>I, ^»IWa C4tCfl ^ui- 

*t^t» «f»I »lt«ttf|fc«, C*! f'f ’IW® ’W 
’ttfili*! *11 1 al*?, »i'i15«i 

■affe '81^1 ^ram ’f'^a ’tc^aii- 

essay ( a5*I1 ) r<lf«tafCe, C»l fa* *11 ’TlSf • 

«W5 4a* '(t’lfri acaia*t »w ai r*if«tc® 

*itraia *11 1— w ?it 41! I— ®t4ia ai?^ atfa *ii^’i i 

— r»i4i®tra ® afe»i I 4t ® aa, afaiaea 
fiiPialcsa !— J«far»i4t *itfa®!, asta ala®, 
4l^4tw 4®^i a^-p sartiaa i ®i? a®ra 
^aafa^^a f*wa a18»i ai i aic®l taafnal 
4i»i, a®l»t capiai aiaitai 

C t4i ai f»iraai, ^aia ‘amaatfa® 
4f*r5* ai ntf^ ( c'Sn^aaf '«raai ) ®tai »ita 
®filfl 4fai4®Jl ®fa»i. faifare*!® sfa® I if! ! »fat ® 
4®fei %a ! 4| *itat» ®*llfel c^rtaa faa« 
aifvattat ®tart® afac® *ilia i fa® 
tfi fnfaart afwawara afa a®! w ^»i- 
*tfa® atfa ain vana inl i araatfii 
aH ca«fn artata !” at^ aatf »naa « atfn- 


ala aaiaia f faa afaa i faaaaiH ata atai 
atf?ai alfac® .' aifaa— “aW, aw, cafaia 
aaa atfa aiaca atfaa i 4®faa iJuiversityca 
aii>a atata aifaais^n f atl all i 4aa 
®ta ataai at?, ftai at? i cafaa aacaa va 
caaa ati a ataia catatai ffetia, 44! ca^ 
atata aiaa jfacaa ala catata atfaai ai^ca i 
ata afaaa^aa— «ti®a< caa aaa aaaaa, 
aica ca:, ai caa, faaaataaa atci 
ataia ata— 'aifasa, aifa ai^i’— ca: cv C4« i’ 
ati'aBar «*ac»tai acatta fs^ailc® 
aifaa, 9faraa*i1«a^a faaaa na^a a»ai 

I 

^T^v^vi I 

aaafa atfasar faata afaai, aita atafaai 
atfaai affaai fafa® i fa® fafaat^ '5f« at® 
aai aia a<, atataa aiaiaiaa faai> a ®tai 4iaM 
afaata W aa,— at®a atra^ aiaifaia^i art 
atf®BW fafaa, fafaai atafSfa^ aas afaai 
aB«fa aifaa afnata a"afaaai^a’ 
afaa i Ta® 4tf9 a««^aJ ‘aaafa aiatta' 
ca<^ atraa, 44! ca V 4afe a® ai atfaa ala 
aaa'.ca a»t* ar4ata ® 1«1 4aa «ial9 
aaicatfa® ala ca ®tai af®ai atfaa ata a^a 
aaa ’vfaata cata? fa!®®, 4a! aaatf®® catta 
cai^t I -®ll afaatPtaa '4® aataa ata ®tata 
4® aataa i ata aail at®i aacaa aaf caa 
^c® at I catca, ^:ca, afaatca a1f«BBr apfiic® 
atfaa i 

atia aa® atf«5tara ^^ata aai] atfaairia 
©hat atfaiaita, caa caa afa'jai at^atiaa 
aartta® ®cBa afai®caa i— fa® atfasm® 
®iaatai a«8i «aatai"aa aia afacacaa ai®faa 
ca ®®fei aca i ata®®: ata, atr®»ar aca ata 
cafaia aat*fa afttaUfi 4t aaafeta, ^acaa 





>•1 NIIJH ^>!tf,— «tlH f««« i|«lf>|il ?^fl4 

lt'«»l, f W 4 If ntw «(fr«l, 44 *? ff ?l ff ^ f ftjl 

4^*1 4f«, f44 ^.ff*? Wits 

if WS 4*?l iff t«I S^SI *ci I Cf 4 ?MS «ti9 

if csii, Cfi 45»ftiir iffsi cfii^itUtHif 

fiitC9 etws fii(H it*l ft', ',f4 5CffC«4 
%Wtiit4l ft*? «fi*? ^ti*?tcf 4tSt«fS1 Cft*?, 
stfistfi Swti-f9i fPifi f tifii 

fiifi?n cfw I itif , sti f fsw*? s?i, 

Sits t'tfti -Jiiwi 'Smi 5’ ftrsfe f fsfi 41 
Sifts f*?f»!Cf ift4 I f« fti*?t91 ft41 ftit*? 
*?ti, ftrf ftitMUf,— j?i 41 1 f ti*? 41 ifiw 
irw*?— *w 4ff>i5caf5 if«f f?4si 

f m »tit<*l Cfi f Cf *? C4 4C«|4. ?|4' *ir<4(fl 
ii4M4 iftf r*?W4 <5i»l*?1 f ftstffi, 414*? 4l41 
C4 cf «? i^f»\44*? f tijcf stftstrf*? T"-?® itr? I 
ffl ifinlff f "4tf4 4'.itfilf?/ 1 ^^i*?t4t 

fifistts ifiisi “41441^ f 4I?4 I ff?I^451 
Cf1 4»i t54fft«4»l ?|?:S ft4 C4t 41 l” ftMS 
iff “ff# f fsfi cntfu ” fiffear fm? %4 citf i 
4i<1f Witifi,. Ci41, t94tf SfltfiW f«- 
frtl 4lsl ftstfl JP4 fsiti •fi?4tf«i-’jf44lc« 
f 1419 fl4t4J ff 4lt I C4^ fsitw 4f i4J«H 
C4 itfff I 4t4C9 itfiStfiii, fff f 1419 Citt 
4*fl5< 4l4t 4ilfff» Siftfif 4l9t9 flit* 
ft4ftC«l4 ff f»lt«r»l fif I 

*lf4Pr^CT I 

4<4tH itff 41 ftfiCi C4tCf ^4f Jti f fstt 
44,— ftffWr SfF «ftC4 illff ^<?4 
ffttf 4W4 4l41 Siftfif 4^414 ^tii f tti 
ffsi, 44f <»lif f 4"itfCf9 ^i9 HffCiti 
f44t4 •* 44tC4tf f 4l4 I 44<— ifWS itSTCf 
fftifil ffSf— "Jli 41f 4144141 44tt*11ff 41^4 
ffl ff4?t4 ftVtt« 4f I C4rt4 Cfl^f 
C*IC44>.flfrtf14Slf fU4C4i4tf44 ▼(44, ff f 


444 4t(4'« ▼(if f 1(^4. ▼(▼ fsv 4Vi1(f C91?(t 
f|H(4 ifff 44 i” ftsm 1419 ft9i ^f4t(f 
ilrsf 5?1, itif ^ffC® ilfSSKfi I 

▼4rr4(4 3ii4i^ ( f tfffar ▼sis tf*?i4 
sfssiffi ) nir4ff-Cf(« fiflilit 441(4164* 
4f441 4l41 if64 I ’JSt 4i414f 14*1(49 

Si9 atff (il4 r44t9 ffCi 441(416(49 ▼14*1 
3144 4tr44lf«4, ff f 4111(4 C4 >*^*4 4Ilff41f 
ff9(4 flSI C4 f?»41 fC4 41? I fl4(f ilffl® 
4(»5 <81414 C4 4414194 X^iff 4lf f fsslffi I 
▼^1,4^ (4414(4 ▼4tr*rt4 4Hr4l'Sl4lfel« ▼144 
ffssi Cfr44 I (444(44 (4414 fei4 4*44 

6l4r991 C4 i(4 iC4 ®t4l ▼ 41184(49 f4 4f441, 
St 91 Slffi ffssl; »ll59l ff'ffSl 3l9f(il94 
'*(841(9 :?i ffasl fiS I f 494*14 f 1^1(9 9 48 
8lSl Cf**?! ffSf, ffl 81914 f48Cf f4 ffesi 
8l4l(91 f8| 4l41l9 (41 f44 41 I 8141 « 41l84(i9 
Si4 81419 ▼414191 31^8 ffi, 81(4? 8l4l9 
f48(f (89 4«194I4 9?(8 4194^ 9^8 41 I 81914 
441(4l641-|f98l9 f"*!!* 4141(8 ▼8f488 9?9t 

▼fll fiV (4(4 4(48 (448 4ir98J-(4<I 4?(8 
ftsfiilS 3191 8f94 I ■affftwiSff 6f48l«f 

▼far, 8l'«6ar flfS (i>9(4 441(416(89 414(4 
4f44l, 494 ▼ff 418 8f44 I (4i84«4t 8 

4*4148 9^ 444 81419 881 ^ 41(89 48 
4l4ir48 4? 841 Si 8lfl4l (4 4(4 4(4 4f? 
49i 4884 8f4(8 4lf44 I 

(4 *44 (819(441 8trf6ar f4(44 5?( 8(4 
(?f4(49 4^(4 (891(9 ifiJI f4fi(8f84 I ^fjB* 
44184(4 89r88 «|8t8-4?t9l ffH 8f991 
▼IfnSI 81419 81(41 81(41 (8l8fl4 g48f49 
ifif i#lfl 8f9(8Ff4 I ^9*48 814(49 f494- 
818^1 •#14*1(4 884(41 4ir491 8lf4(8ff4 1 

81%W 4144 81(4 f4(8l« I cW4l49 t49 



Vi, *R<It I J 


?tri «tr*f « ’ttfnv I ^tr« «it« »i^9j 
«r*it »ifv?iif, r»?c«5 t»fi?'9»ii'5 »it»i 
c*tf^t*r irtittsrcf i >ififi 

n>»1Wt6*Il f»lf«lt«f«»I I fsiMW filf'lt'5 4’F 
4^^t5 ftn <fC« 

sir»(c«fiE»i I ^»ii ^tfwar 

4tf«l*t1«f f4C«f5»I I Cn 

»fi5*r,— »nni f«ir«t»i I 

51^ «t?f3 «!« ’»’ltC«If5JII< 

'4tii VC? 4?c c»i V* vtfvBW PsJiv'f <rfv*ii 

«t«l 41 1 1 

^f«4csi c? ’iv»i c*i'tv cva 
*ilvc»i Bf??1, Vi:*** v»i»i vf?c«r«»r 
vntCT? fvv? 4vf5 4f?»it5 sit? fnci? tcnf- 
«f<ti I 5it«( I I’lvti 

« vf?'®! r»if4?t? '*Wt? 4?< 

afv^tcnt c*i<ti I.C? <(f??i Htfiv *t'4vf? 

<r* I 4$ c»if»fv) v«rTC5?j f««? 
ntftwvtc* “j’tr?r5vi ?t»i nf'pstfi c»i5f •, 
'afVHtCn^ c»i'<\ vtsw >»?vtc? 

at<*i vTicvsi I c? ’iv»i « 5 [c^ vtrvBcaf? 

Ml cvai f^JlftCMM 1«fCM 4? C*tf*lvf3 

4l"t<M1 vfjcv »ItfMC«IM I VtfiBS C?IC? ifMSi 
I— “4V4M ifw, vt't'lfv 41*11, ?9V 

^fMfW, WH C4M1 fllfUtlC?? 

•Ifl IlfV 4C*fVI «t»I mIcI Vt?1 4111*, 4>ll I 
4t? CM MVl C4tV *(CMJ iSfMf? Ml CUV fWStCf , 
ItMt? Pi’ll vfintCf, 411 MftMtStfl 

iwT? «Mwi vficici !”~vtfi ir*i 5 i * 6*1 1 

“4»111, til Ml V?1 Mt? Ml I CMlCMl ill 4t 
iftltCV 4MMf Vfim IfMlIMlUCM jJMVt^t 
Cf 911 Ifl I” ItfllW ItMtl MMlC4t5Ml- 

ffilH iflltftl fuel ^CltMM Vfil I MtMf* 
4V^ MJtVlCH f4 iflll >• I *1*1 MJf^ 


MM1CMTBM1 iflll CVfMM I •lf«fMCl flfM!— 
“mill 1 91MH MMM Ml MtfVCM CMMV llltl 
4tMl 111 flllMI Mil i" 4t fsv MMtCMtlMt 
M1M ‘«I5 mYC 9 Itflil M*M IMM MlfM«I-M«4 49*1 
In. ?5 4f?11 CMM I MliV mu'! 4tMtMtMMll 
CMMtS 491«®V Mill Mflltff *1, "SHtll IlM Itfl 
41"! MMUMtBMU M?$ ^ifM® itM, CVlCViriW* 
9 1* llM I 4MM fv 4CMC9 “fflMll VlltVtl- 
«ltM1» 1*11 flM Mil -***1 MMlCMtBMI vrilUlM" 
IfMCl 4!lM VMIl irMM I VtflBCari 4fr!CMtM- 
Mi? fMllVl HIM vflCl 4lfMM 1 lUitll 
CM^4 Mltfv iflVll I'^llll MflM, 4C111 
M4 4tfl9 ifl Ml**! I tllW Vlfisar MtlfMVl 
filUl® WtMMl l^Ml MflM I lit C«t«M41 
MfM?! CM tfl^tMtCMM*!? ®*t«1M •ifiaill" 41 
ijitMlIMt MM1CM1BM1 flflM I 

MMIMMCS "iRm^I’' ItlMlMIl 4* lla MMtCMllMl 
MC4' mHuI Mlftl 1*4, 4111? *11*1 MW4 41*1 
ll,W,*lfl?) CMM I ?lf4 lift CMMtMt *14 HcMl 
MtCM llfMCl MtfMM.MlM «f4» ClM’t<’ 5 4*1M,— 
“Mill?, lIMfM MtM9?1 4tllM MMtCMtll I fll 
11* ?f4?1 fl 1M«1? 41M 4M?m1? iftc® 
M? r RMUM 41? ?Jll?*l 41C2|^1? Ill MW I 
CMI'MII? C4Mt? Mil M?4 «?t, lIM'M'ft H?, 
flS?t <*IMCM1 1C?M *>t|, Cl?4 M111?C1? ^4 
Mf??1WM I C4fMl1 ?«fMfM41, CMlM W MlCMl 
M?*lM1, 41? 41*141? Ml Rt6**llf?«1t91 MWM I 
5?1 flfM CllMl 4MI14C1? fMl* 4l*lMt? Ml 
UMl PWl 1C?M Ml* I 11t4* 91*1 MlUfMl, 
14?, lll^Mi^ RMtMitCM? 4Cf 41*1 fMj[C?? Ml 
MMlC4l5Ml-lf?11 BtMMi 1?1 41*IMt? MCI Mil 
M?Mt*i 4H1 if? *fl? If 4l| 4111 
MlltClM I* ffllll*? MfMl,— •itll M^ MM*, Mfl* 
iftl I MMtt4t?M1 1?1 Mf* MM*, fiCMM tMUfMl 
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IkS 

>HtC*lf5t»? I WtJ Mm*» 
*<’>^15 ^*(»t»l r»|f4flt3 csil ’3f33l c^r^rc^sj, 
»i3tt»it5*n r*if43f3 >i« >mr«U3 ^41 ’»»ic^ 

'ilTCn f» S»1 1 ’tf*ttfir’3 Wtr3«1 ’J’ltilTfsIl 

«, C*tfC^— ." ^*<63 “>I?1'<I 

«3t3« ^f«3fr«»|S» "Bt*! C13i>t» ^tft I 

ai4«l »I3U»I15H1 3t^<t3 C5i1 ) 

C313 W €<« Y® *ff^3ttS I 

C>»t»>rir!» 3t*Htrsi3 C^T’H'tfUrt •tf?3l ftH I" 
*13 3^1 I »3W8 

*1C3 TbI I”— I'BItfW I fsfetir*! »lf?31 

^lt%wr 3I< C3tC3 ^fi|C5 »ItRin l 31«fi| fs^wl 
Wt’F3, I 

»>4lC<lt5W3 ^t3W 3f331 C3 

3|t<8 ^t31 3^»! I ■I’tW «1^5tr3BI 

«t1lfe *11, f«3t3 3«f3*i\ 3^31 **1*3 
ClW *3»f3f ^Il’B 35 I *8ff%3 ^3 >«3i^ 

3l*I, <3^^ 3l»t I C3 5«t8 3^W 
'l|*lt«lH3^l3 *11 '9 ®»11t3«f»1 3tf33 ^f3*l I 

fll 3»t«» 'Bt31 *lf?3l 3^3, *135 
ift*! I *(3(f®f3 f313l ^r*I3l C*I»I I -*33 1*33 
C331, <ttt‘W’?^ '«13 ! **1« *91315 <33f *331^«- 

^ 5H3 llf3*1 I lit*. C3f33t5 ^*15 -.333 111 
31*13131 3lf331 I C331 C33C35 139-w*f3, 
»t33fn Ififll ( ^31 ! 41313 <331 oil ^*33 

Itllfl fir® 3lf3fB <333 ! >33 ffC'i 'B1315 
13C5 >31 f331^ *tf9*i3 3®3 I <313, <33, ^3313 
^flllltfi 111 3r33l?l3 fwci t*f351 I 

t3f1 3l*t 111 l33tC33 1* <*1313 fllfe 131 
iKlI ifilCl I fit -333 H <3, -31133 333 
<31115 <311 3fl51 I'ici 3t<5 3lt ! It* 5l3l5 
3t3 3t3 <3 11 135t?t, 333 1151^1 ^fl lt5 
<13 *11141(1 311 I 

iifiwr <inc3 cine® <4t* 


irsciltfill 3 tr 31 lfelll 5 3 " 3 f 313 C ^8 r®!^ 
^1313 1 C 13 3 W lill 31 ItflCl 31 C 3 11313 
I’ll® 1135 31 'i? 1 C« 3 li»t 3 t 15 lf 53 fll «f 3 t 81 
Si*f 3 l 31 l 35 l lf 3 * 1 « 1 , lt ?1 113 <1131 ^1131 
fid llff <33 31 1 113 llflSar 5 ?t f 33 H 3 l 31 
3 f «53 I 3131 , 3131 1 <311 « 3 t fl® < 1^3 
<311 4 f 3<53 11^13 -Itl, ( 131 11 < 31(131 
(3 lt*Nt 3 «t« 33 -333 111 Iff® 3 f 3 31 ) — 
* 3 fi 4 l 3 3 tl 3 31 <! 5 ^ ^ 3 t <33 -ifi Itll 33 1 
Iti lff% 5 (ar 3 331(31531 3 r ?31 3 lil 3 ^ -fll 
<lf 33 lfl 3 I Itffsar *13 11313 1131 ^fl 3 I 
11313 -*1113 3(3 3’33 “«l 83 fd” ^ 3 f 33 tC 3 t 53 t 3 
•1 arti ^113 ir 33 l fifld <3 Hfll 3 t 3 Kl I 
*1513 <lfllt 3 3 f 31 3 tl 1 «. lf 531 13 ) Hftd 
lf 83 I 11515 3(3 3 i 3 , fit, 1131 3 t (3 
11(31 ^3 l 5 »ir ?51 511(5 I < 31(1 ft&llff r 3 C 5 , 
3131 < 31(1 3131 111 5 f 3(5 I lT(*t lt 3 t(l 
^54115313 331 tC 5 gl ifj*) Itfld 3 i 3 I 

1 13(31 3351 51-^ 34(1 *1 <431^13 ltf351 
1131(1 llflljl lf5<11 ■ir33 I 11315 5151 ll5 
ir951(33— Mtlll r5513 5ff55 3l5l(W, >»4 
SIt51 f55t3 I ^5 5f381 It? 3 I r51lf3« *11(3 
ItflSl lf3C5 l” llfil5 31115 *ll5l(5 11113 
111151 3f^3 I f51l3 *(151(5 IjflS | 11131 
1(531 *li>I <3(5. 391 ififll 51131, 391 
11539 (3? 3r55t(9 513533 <133 <1 *1(3 T 
lllit ! f3l51 *1515 *1^ 31 f*wt31 

lf5(33 31 ! 3131(1 3491 11^153 39 ifjd 
34(9 <3 nil fi C4l?1, 3fl9t fi fifll, 3151 
r* ffillll 1131 11315 Ilf35l5 3(1 '813151 *1- 
Ifl 1151111 <515 lf5{33 31 1 Itf® ifllt®, 
ilflfil, 11319 1134 fl513 ^3151 *19151 
f*Wl31 ir5(33 31 ! 315, 3f3 iff 11315 ll34i- 
fl3 31 35,— 1(5 T -*l534l 3lR 34(3 I ll3ld 
115 fl ! '8131(35 1 fern 314(34 34 i I 113 



•in >R<01 I ] I 


•B'ltsrfW ‘«c»i«5r ’•tfwar 

if>nn *tf?5l «tf’»w »itrn»t I— '•tt’it? 
I) ^fW 

•tfnsi I ’H’ni 

c<rfl»t ^Taf?5» i 

r»i«tfl ?e5i 5i*i5(i I cn 

cvftl I *nf<fs» f»l'5T5 fB^'8 ^tf’l*l I 

8ir« tfiM) *ir?»i— <0f»i« 
iirtar^t* ’ic«tl»ti<(it9 5((*t 

ijmela nft® c'si’it? i 

fc»f«ci I i>t»i nsn) ’ftlar^f^ 

BC'ii fww 5tfi{9if«i»i'j, '■rtfv f5<t'S 5? HTt I 

'jf’i nt!S <ia(, C'SWB 

r^rapi ^ftc® *ifni 5ii I • • • 'jfj? C8i9t9 
’i9ft»i *1^9 9(if>ni 

*lf?t9 i” 

^’I'J «fw«l 

at^ i^atfi»», »tti aJftt's 'stan 

wj vfiui C9t*i, ««a5i 91*1 atm aac»’8 ca 'sata 
^»TJ nwa 59fajff«a i ^ta'S^tj atwa^fi 
f^faai aafaa ca at#t 'fl^atcaa^a caca 

®a«ta « 9tc«a afa at«t« atfaa a^aif«a aaia 
«fa r^fatn a?a i aaa^c» “a t a>»a Saata 
Taw atca i j *fllca afa itataftaata 
^taH af^i a«ai ata i 'aaa fa «tata 

atiar 

»asJ*5? *Hffrc^pf I 
faatwa aa faaaifi! can va? ^tlPca atfaa i 
af«i ariaaiM aaff«a »r^a ^ta^rt attff atatfi a i 
aai laa fai ^laaanaa ataiatia a«ca#« 
catanna a« aiata B"aa-a(ia>a aaaiat, 'staa 
'staa Ba[ ^fN faa; aaa fff, atti atfi ^ataa att^ 
caiKatarata a« aifa,— cafaai cafaat atfai fjs 
al» I ^aaa a^a atatfaacaa aa» cataa aca 


aaa 4tai atata ai>^ atfa»iB5§i afaa, caaaiaa . 
caai aaia aaa, ataata a^ta® 4tata afiis, 
'saa atfaear aatfafa® faacaa afa® ®tat9 atca 
Btfaat atfa® i atfasar 4t»ta afa® «tat 
«ta^atiaa^a caata aatcateata ^ta® at® i 
®tf%5ar af*t® “>*ta1attaal a®aa Piaa^ atit i" 
4t®i afa® “®i caa ? ca acaati atatfa® aw 
fafaatta at ® aa i aticaai ajtai® #Tfat® 
«taatia «t9ia caai a!>ai ^tfat® atfaani , ®Tt 
®tata «a® 4tawi ataatca i fa® afa c®la® 
faa cafa, aialatiaa^a caai af^^at ®®®t oiaaa 
atk®a aata® aatiaa fsaiti «»f®® atatt®, 
ca faac® ®ta«f atwa ®ca ali® ®fasi ?ftc® 
ceil '»fac®c5, cstcaa acaa attaa ata ata 
acaa f®®a®ta atafet® ®f®ai ata att,— ®ia 
^f®a 'aataiiaat faf^, am aa i” 

®tfa I "atfa c®tata a® aa«fa afa at i 
4tt5ja4%9 faataiaa aatia atafaaatiaa i^tia 
^f«^® atai faaatfaata >*tBaa ^faata a* a® 
cBJl afaatcaa, fa® .aaatia ®tai aifta t® i 
®ca atafatcaa^a cataf® r ««t ®a:af®® atatat- 
aatiaa feaf® ate® ataiat cea faaa ®tc* i” 

«t«t <aa^ \i aifa atfaat afaa— “a® ca ®ta 
«aa tta caai ata i ®ti® caia® c®ia faa f 
*tf® ®«f«« atai afaa— “at i" 

-*t®i ®a ffifaat atfaat at afaat afaat afaa— “«» 
*iaai watfr ca i fata ®^ia ®ti® t*— atfaBcara 
®a cBta ata atai §fea, ca «ai aata afaa— *'{[fa 
®tia 54 I aatt att® «itai ®ia ®tfaw ®ft® 
®tja >*t« ata fafta f® i" 

®t®l I “es ®i» ! f®® oi® ®atat®, ataft 
'Sta laati, f«fa f®® a® f®®^ aattataat 
®faattf a 1 fsfa ® caa ata’laiB®! cat® 1 t«t®a 
caaa atfaitt® ft® c®fii ^faattaa, a®taa 
aw a®®tta attaa ait 1 ”— ^astara ijaa aa® 



*if*r»rai— I 




[ «i<j, 


?» itc« 8 8<fc»i ’«(rrw f wn, cn 

^f*i»i— “f**! ^’i>*i *ic« w® c«rr«Ji^ j 
«ni1»itc?^'t« '«i<»ii ’»f5wc«i*i I 

1*1 i” 

««i I cn ^ei ®«r) i 'eis*i 

C5®1 mifflWfl »lf?« ^Bt« Jf® «81>1 
<11, ^ivffl fp r 
»tf« ■ifi^i— “6ic?a c«ni'»,?n c'ft'ni « m 
8« 01 cn coTof^iwto I 

®ifo 5? cal%fl cott^ oiw 

OtJlf*® Sc««f0tfl 8 r«>»3 B?51 

owi 'Sfli’t >ioic*ii5oi BfasTfic*io, fBi -<oo 
fo*6?t -iHfe® ?^9tl50l” ?«rH5 '«« 
ojv ®f«i Btr« wi 8 «if^»i, 

?J04 Wc® etftc® *itr3»i 01, ^rot<ii 
4181 Btftc® ofs^l C^f»1»1 I 4I«1 ^ifoo, 
'8t^l9 9 'HII 10 Olfo ?t«ri OlKl coo I 

*notco “«ifot" 48 8fn lie® olJi otfwar 
Otr»(£« orfoc® <*f9Tfl 8tci 'Otfoo I ofoo— " 4 l 
cfo il«r oti 40H focofl apSlo «r« ot«toi Btfo- 
«tc«0 I 40Tfl 8® 411C01 Bft^tCiO, 4® 4#«rWi 
COK 00 C8§ 8M OTl T a®! OfatOOO^IH 00®6l 
of?o I ototo 1C09 4rf8 Bifool ^ifti»i_«c«toto 

0l®0 ofo® ^8 68 foio Otl<® I 9|H81 f 0 
oil to 41*1 foojioo Ijf® ^COt •11W 18 8« T" 
®tr«0 100®»l oil«. 8118110 oloi coo I CO CBl® 
fofoil ofoo— “«1, ®1, ^lOOl 400 ololo 8f«® 
Olfs 41810 OtO C800 0^81 ^tfoo I ioOOO- 
£001 8lf«5W 010 ftoilc® fBOrtc® COfltC® OlfoO 

olio 00 «t «1 focoo Blfoo cotiio olonoi oifoo 
C®10f tfool C8fOO I iffoc®^ OfCO^O ftSio 
oirf 48®ifi f®6 otto I Ju® ®6jfi, hotfoot, 
ooifosjl, %0®otl 4l^f® 0Tf08 0f38l® ffO I 

080 o^oioifoc®? aootio (001 BffCOI 


fsfefl ®1?1£« 4t 080 Olfo® own »rO|!fii. 

oc^a oa I tocfl Hiw Siosar oeoiioioin « 

^8101 801 C01«01— COtUO 0118111 8lfO®9 OCO 
COOlOfl ofo® I $1185 480U5 ‘^0581’ sito 

01815® t 5 «, oa I -a®! ®ioi ofto i oaoioi 
®6o^ o"om85 fo8fe caf5® ocao o8o i 

0® 010)15 Bfeo’lc® otfo5 otoiif I toi aoioi- 
C0^l5 f08$ «81518C5 OOlOlfoi 8r51t5 
08 1 fool OtOlCf I 08185 8lf%5OT5 I «®1 
8lO\5 ofooi COfOO I Ol^flt CO OOOtOOKl 

^Osa ®101 lf8£® coo 01* £® OtO 01, oo 
Otl®t «1«15 4t OtOfO •If0t®ff0 I o\l5 5U5 
CO l^ofo 8 8to"l5 OCao 080 Of^O 1 oto\ 
<*tOCO ito’lOlO f08t8 4® '^3 OOUOlBOl C80 

ofsstfocoo ®101« ifOl® Ol8^ 5ft0 01 I left 
8 001C01501 Ofi^Ol ®1515 Olf'O OtfOl® OlfOO I 
481 481 f8|81 0lf05l Otll 810l5 $1185 

aojifir ooitico oiitsi otfoo i 8 if« fofsco 

®10lC8 fOC05 jfoo 801 f8t OlOltO 01 I tol? 

f8|fffo 015 ofa8i olfoo I totcB 

«lotoi C00t5 "focooolcor olio 48$1 Oi$ 05 
fio I a®1 0^551 810^18 801*1® olfoo i 
8fOl® 8fOl® 8lf8 »00:^ 05l5 5t91 Of^l® 
olfoo I toi CO ®101l8t 081 8f551 fofO® ! 

1 aotoiio^ f 8 f 55 )| 1 l 0"051 T f'Sf’’ 
8 tf 85 88801 OlfOlOO f® 8 f 55 l |— C 8108 

15185 t 0 *lf 08 5*515 81 ^ 5 , ® 1511 ® 5 j 081 O 
5*51 008 C 008 8 0 »f 15 t 85 t 05 4 tf®l 015 
f 05 t 5 08 00 tl 0 l ®8 58 * 1 , C 8108 0 f 50 l 5 

010 f 5 ioi 5 afoii ifla ooiioisoi 851 , 015 
f 0 CO 5 10 1(851 88 ®« 5851 , t®Ilf 5 Ofeoi 
0*51 Oltl fof 08 I *515 «f «851 8815 8815 
CO ®1515 JOOPOO 8 l*Jt 50 t 5 0 f 5 ® fof 05 l 
01 * 1 ®C 81 8 tf 8 (881515 *05 801185 0 ® 
Offfl ®lf 5 (® olfoo— of® OHOl, 4 f 8 ( 50*15 





<1«l I ] 




Jit «t*ft»rtc<r4t ? fsj*6«l Ir cvt^i'a 

(J^lfii® ?fwtc«, eilR S)l, 

4<i\ ^ f» ’^rssi «nf<ic»isi ?— 

«ll*6^J 1 

’tr^i'5 ne’e? 

»itr’t*i I c<rr*ni '»tit9 

c^tn »iTr’i»i.— ltd’ll 

c’lt’i vf«»i I 

»T^«» I 

^lf«6CBr5 4t>ft*I1 ®*t« ®f^J9S1 

I cn ’iNsi c»r^^ 

«*i«i«fai, c^tKs '.(fi-^«i i” 

asi 5ff»ni qfet<lj6 aif’ia i 
^r»I»I— f»! ««^Rsi^t9 «s c*i 

^(■6^ I nt?c^« 'saa ?tc« atcfl =11 1” 

asi <ifi|i| “€>1^ ’W51, *n ?" ^ir« 

«*»i, *ltf^5i a»i«r f»9T»ii 

c^r»i*! I 

<^ 51 ? nil* cn ^f»i»t®i!i 

’^IRil, ^C»1t9ir« c^t«l 

»llf’R I f*1(«n 5^»l®1 ^C«9 fsi’jfe a=»ti 

®fsc® ffiw m I =IC=» call’ll 

«if)iii cif0 «(F?ii1 c’ffantcf'i, 

^&=1tsw ^f'T ®Ht? ’lf«s 

*1%* ^tf ’l^*1t*1 1 >*^*1 ’*1515 

=!« 4 1 <e«^1 •tr’lwff*! I siRatfl 
■Eivtfl, fifw^ »i«l«rtt5? »if<w 4?iT'^a 
til ^fm^ll cv Htw C’lt a^tai 

>ilflcfl ai^iflc* ^ifi'ijMsi ! af«fw«i 
«•! iwii c»i tlw aifna-, 
■«M ntntfia— «wn iwRi tmmwfl 
’(Rii w ’»f«i wt>i*(l6c«f lifts ^si w 

HR I r^%, c^ aiCT 4R>.1 CT^ wU®’* 

’wsw fti ^ftn sr»iti*i I 'B«tc» 


itfin® sla, t'dsii'fls »isfin «t<n=f itfipsi 
ftl® 5tft»l=(II tHiSRI’fla asfiR J1 StfiPB 
ftstfe c«tc«ffl '^iwiw’i ^?»i I ®r»i=frsts 
Hf"*® aftHHs «iwt® 4l c«tca ftjifs®! 
sli»i*i I stf»i®i, caVi. 

^Bs>i=ii « ftstBsti '9 nta®ni 
s>i% ^lf>ica=i, st'^iit=ii sl»i I 

®tf«5ai ftstws as -al !j®«i Iissrh iitftsuf, 
cal ®t5Cil 41 %<,acss «isiR i aRt®! 
sRsi ’aftfstaca® ®1f9c® 4| sallaia ^•sis 
?R Re® sla I aih’natas afssua csstsi 
aifasi® sla i asai t,cs ura® sla— "a><lai, 
4l ca aatai cast i” “f® ♦ft itai,s*i, “*j.f<atc®" 
ftsi asi& caiacaa r "« i. ^ ca Matas 'atcai’ 
asi5l I ca asiSt at? a ill 'flitai ®t^r“li 
4 s caat aai at-as, t^cas ?ta Ifa ®tfa 
ftaitaa i“ ^tfta ta atai alsi caa, \’f #tfasi 
I atsata ati<s ais «iatlsi 

cafaa ®itaa® fa^si ®tatt® ftfssi aatafti 
®fac®tf I ®ift t^ait® aifsa ai «i^ai c® i 
aaai aiss f®®s ^’jfess atas at^ar^® 

aaws ^ aa ^ai ®tti aifasi %^a,- atft 
afaacsBTftsi cafaa «is sifs ai® aa ts'ft 
cais afssi lifasi 4l atss r«®s 
aiRiBi®, «*t®i fi®s aiai faiBif i lattas 
aatafai® 'Sl«a aa ®i.atfa« alc®« i atstsi 
«®tta atfasi alias au< aa, afsai cafasi fast 
afaa— “fa^i aats, ^laais afaft i csta csta 
®fv«ts 4*s ’tai aiaia i” fir’s® ®tf« afaa *f® 
s®a ?' sallsi Steals aaaiis afaa— “«atai 
caats ata '»iana ® ? (aft atft»iaat® ^itas 
a® caitaatatsi faaiwa i ®ia,ats 4l 4t«tl 
«atai r atft si faataai ®fssi afaa- - “-aail 
«atai r "III cat In i «*t^tai 4s aaata i" 
®t^s SIS ai5 all® aiiafa®^ aaRatli 







*1^111 cw I t»i»t^ «f, «i«ii « c»! 

<l51 »»ffil I 

^i:, 4t Cn* «^t*I1 Cf '«T»t9 ^»fw 
•fUll f6«H •(*( T Cl «rf«^ 

wniif>i"»nn i»t^t ^f»i9i ’ffflsi ^tf»ntcf, 
Wfl ff'»« ’if^TB ’111'»rv •if'S'S ijftstte,— 
cnt «f’Rt*l1 C?^l ««f«? *1^, 'BUfjf ! 

^tfwcarfl c^<i 

cM*» I w >ii«i *tf?‘i'5 ^?»i, 
wi "iff* if8^8*t ?I»T ! uafif '«JH’«r, -nH? ! 
c*! «^»it4 ^I’lT, 4w '»fifj4Ti» ! • • * ^i:, 
'^1^1 ^9 (.’\ 99 ceil ’»f41lTr«»J I 

H c>j ems^iCH «’»ii 4if«if?»i, 

*tl41T 

4*t*» f<1Kf3[«l ’JSI^’ll 4l» 41“* f4Htt 
Jt«1 5f»U1 C’ftnsi, 44? 
f45tf5?t^ 9 7 i'tit* ^anaj4i 4fa»i ajaH na*?- 
anif afua) 4i%i « '»ti« ’artist 4i«r*t ^facufis»i i 
^tfai af*i»i— "««i, ^. 7 ^ 1 

4'8ta»? 9 »»twa ai« t«» i” ^'si '•(a*?® ica 
ar»i»(— ® fawtai aia 5?tl i «?ia ca 
faan« aaiwis* afi «iai 's lira's aa at? r 
a«fTa aiaai caa, *ift aifara w ^laaa 
Pa afaai c«a a^faa 'siai ca ^fatw atfaa ai i 
aiwre afaa ai i atf® «ai aata afaa— “^aaar 
afaatrt, 'ala ®tata aat aPi's ai i” 

4i'8i I “ai, atfaatt'aca 'saia aafcataai atai 
wa^ia I 'ttata aauaiaaia ^tata ®aata 
alatcf I caatia «tai 9 ajtaawa '5a 
•tfaii ^ifa ata; «a « ajt^ai af'^ai fawa 
VI a?waa aifaai alaifi 1 ^tai afa 4aiai aifa 
•(tala aa^nata atia aatiaiaai aPaia (”•••• 
.^aafa atfawr a^ta ai af?ai cataca 


cataia a?iataa afaai faa-, faa aif>ia 
afaaica caa aatcataa ^laacara ata cafaci 
ai^« ai I 

9 l«IVH 6 a a^ fa, 4 i*i-fa 1 


( > ) 

caia cact Saataa ata 1 
afaa c»tfaa-a^, aifaai eicaaiai, 
7aiaa-aa alia *ia 1 
aiaa aiiaa aca «»f«a aap ata, 

fata fata faaiiaa aia } 
aataa aifa aaaia 1 

( a ) 

4iaraai aataa ai%, 

51a «ia aaaa, afa cati aaiaa, 

cata ai'a aaa Vaifa 1 
cataa aata aai caiala anta aai, 
aaaita aifaaita Sifa, 
catai aifa aiaiaa at% f 

( « ) 

aaaii caia aaata— 

^aaia ata ai%a atfati caita, 

^aia afaai at^ 'mi 1 
caaitaa afi ^fa caaiaia mi ifa 
ata aa^ta aaata-, 
aa fata fiaata ala 1 

%r8f V’f^lcaft' 



in *i?nn I j -rti ntcRj? i 

*rt1 I 

nT?c« nw «)n« ^tsi ^iins? 'e^« #fwfl 

®1?^ sqsaiii I ,^j,i|, 

•u w »il5i mta I t?i9 »!•• •I’F 411% ’•ti^ ^^ I Cl wtwfl w 'Stw'a nctiai Vliffi- 


»tw9 mncfl i\cn« n« fl&c«:e, ^tf5c«cf, 
vt»n w ¥f»re«tf, irfiwcf, cf wi ?iti f 
l' nw ^’stflfnn 'fl=»i}t cnn*)! 

•tfm itr^w ntw, riar?c«? ^rsp- 

ww «4^fet '#ta ^i«n •?Ttii itf»£« 

ntC5, nniwfl nwa mu jiii ?ii^i 
c4tHt f(5t »i?u? «ffisi nfj ni, 4»<& iffi« 
c’ff’ic* ntcfl *n I Jit r«un^ra(c«?i mu Swtn 
nnfetfl nitcf •»£? el'll ent, ci tut^ 
fwn fV| ?fn ^ilru nr tea ns i ci wtn 

»t»it n%^, n*?? cn wtn mitens Hni- 
fifm'B^ n^n, u mitsnts mitsttss ?,«t 
nSv, tRsnti '5ti» utnmesj ntmtsi 

UC1 1 4tcmn «tfemN cw "jn n^c« 

■JCT, '»af5 niw nF’ics mvftsi mvttsi 5c*i, 
cn mi's canfn ^ns n?c« nms, in's n?c« 
nvw, cni ntc« cuumes fnf»« ntc 5 ucs' 1 
tu n^n ^fsrsi c®tc*r, ntu- 

tsi cssTcu, infmnf c«rmtu ens 1 fists 

fists CSII SeVS 1«M11, «TStS 'StStS CSS1 

itwtiis spun, cates' citci c«ifi cit nsi- 
tJKIS UtnUI I ^IS C’StI fST® SIIC 8 S fsist 
uTaii-4turci lift wstfts «fit«j5 ntstf**!, 
?5^t»s c«tis»i ^ss^ti nti stsittmi cs® 
ciiTlitfti, n^i uvt<l itsi stifittss 
SUMS fsfincs utims iitm^ ^tiis 

ItlS «tfl flSTfilll,— ▼ll ^tntlSS 1I1Tst-«1 
tPwts ftittsi fiitc* I cs ^ts'f 'Stsi 
sfsstfnwi, « 411118 cari« 4tsi ssttstfiicii, 
utfi'® sji’ 11 1 ’s cittsis net nc*# "ifi* 1 11 
mmss ^si, c4ni, st«i»fv utf«f4 ci mi ! 


lies' fififstcs tfisnuns 4tr^^« ifsiss 
lies »ll I Jit •* UtUdS Sf miSFSCSf utisi 
fsististatc'Bs mu '«»i>i ettSts 'em lie 
mis i« Clime ift I ciitw tts iti cetlls, 
*:^s1tis its 1*11' fe, itiiscls ece ei m 
m? 11 1 n'H Sieieis sts nfsesi ill stnt- 
5ste« ^tittis ceifi 4ej5 ?cis ie 

mi «s I eiiets enters nets ii^iititi 
'^s efeciei nfsescis iti cents f cs csl 
uiieicn I'ls, itnts “«iiici’’ mis “etitci*, 
(>) %SS “etltW” cs CW1 111*, 11S11 
ciues utvsci csmiets stii st*t itf^si, 
lilts, Cl CSC1 sts sfsesiis 1 * sli f* efssi, 
4 tsefei liBi is»i I 

sjtcss fsss, >«ns»tl5 4efsi utsiiss cetti 
It'? mt I utes eitu fsjss stu fesei 
miSs s« fsfi fCstfetii, s^s itst«T itfe 
efite itsi fsfi •j'ji till csfistfetii, isi 
stiefycs '9 eti itsts fsfi tsstestme 
fjt efsstfetii Cl? sfsesme 4efsi imi 
esfste? 11 ? mt, ifsti* Itsi e ^css ell 1 
®tt It* SI 1 s?t^ fefi utsitss ims if?tii, 
ess 'Site 4e?i ce^ts etii etis se? sw 
slieil I 

fe* ettis ^carite cetitets ei cents 
etfisi etii, ms efsesjte i?t?sts w* 
itits 111 etfsrste cesi mi'll sew 
stsi ®t? etfiii fsfie stre ss 1 ssi mssi ci 

(») .*» 4SS1S 1111 11 Seitfssi wise s?si msif 
1 ?i erKemfie, ms cute eii 11 mi i?si litss 
efse I 4?»1 utitsie «titis eitte * 91111 ’ sti 1 



*fift, 4i( vtfifirc’ni «(f>(?i ^r*nif?, ’KnTi« 


»iw fw^si *iTffl, 

'B<lf5> I'tll »it9 1 *11? 

•Ifffl I 

i»f?1 ■«91?RT5 fs?^ -*fHT«HI« I 

I Mf? 

?tft*iit<ni 5t?1 •TIt», «win, ?[9 

•iit« *>i I '•I f^itn «(t?tcf4 ^'it»n», r?«nt¥ 
^Tf« ^f«9i ?tH?t(f, ?«?»f r?Ji 

?n*n «»? ?'iiii»?tc*' I 'BT# ^ffic'n 

fw? •* ^1?tCW9 ?t16c« ?9 I 

fiu«? •»9 ’Bt'e^lC’l? 
firt» 5il, ^I?t8itc»l? •« fwcnt 'si’fTl, 

•itw, ci't^r, «f® nt? «»*» fcs? 

♦tti I ^^c»itv c? 

»iw ?c?? 

CW1 c? 99 3f9, hi», <tu 

c# «t? ?f (*» T ’B9«»5TC?' '8fc<f? ^t??1 

if^c« mfsitft ? 
tfflSfli, ic<itc*t ?rir «in ?*«, '8C9 ^t«i 
?<m ?ir?9 iM 
?C? ?C? ^f?-4 

I f»l 5^*11 il?, 41 Vts®- 

<49 C9ni 99 r«llttfC»I«», 'Stc^ 919 

91991 C99^ 9lf9 91 I 

?ift»rf I ?nrt<nt? it?? 

9W 49< 9191^ f?'9? *t«t? ?? ?fi[- 

?t« 99 ?tl?, 

iftwl ?lwi u> 

(9) ifimM W1 it?i-r«(i*i» c? t<«9H «rw 
?tft» ?liifii, •« wimm ?f?«uw 
?"»iniVtf wtm 99 iM9 imv? •fwi 

«n^i ?liw it i?pn Cl? iiw I?? I 


t»?C? ?t?31 ?5 

C?f?C'B ; f?? c? ?t?1 

?5!in ?!?, ^t?91 'Bt« %#t?? m 999 

^f??1 Cit I 9^99 

111 I ?{?-??! ?C»t9 ?« an? 11 

?f??l «t? ??»?? ^?1?Taitl?l »R?'8>I?U19 
919 fllltSl wflW C?l*I *t5 ??? 

?tt?, >*13 ?<?rafc«9 

??l? I l5l ??? ?If?t3 I n??>H ?t?f?C3? 
1t??nca « ??[9t?iC?? ?t13 ?«I ?f3B9? ???«l 
It'S »tii»t« «n ?i 

BlflSI f»91 C?t?t9 C? ctfm f?5tisi, ?f9 
1tl I ?ri?tW3 ^9 csit? C9 r??® 
^ti^itfitui? nai? ?fin« itfintff, it 

iftw? 'Sit ?f3»It? I 

c? *1% mtc??. ?i« «tf«?tiB 

1?tl »fl«IT4 99 ItfU) §^?ff?*|, ?1 ?T?^®I 

??ta«t? •i’titcua ??i- 

?tat? •• c’l'ji 5611 ?nntr?»i, 'sta ^ti ^tfn- 
?if«»i ?ip c?? atw I 

^?f?? caitl? catial? filfaaw? iftcai?? 
•u I «t?t? ’1? c?i ?lc« ^tfnit 

NaMV? ♦ntnsi a|fc? ?t? i ttietfiat? 
ifwci'ia? ?tc? ??t? aaiaf® ^«t? ?t«ii 
'^t^n ?« I ^i?i a?f?i ffiw ffiPB 

f»*f^?i *infi } ttstfasi 

»r?»! I ?t?il?i I*#! «?i 

«tt ?tl?t9 9 ?t?5OT3 Ilf c???t9fl ftwi I 

C??tW ?lTat?Tt? 

fill f??^? «« « ??t? ?ttaMci 
?t?l ?f fl'^,411? ?ti *itii at attjtJlft 
C 1 TW It? »!t« 1 cnt 

a(?i ifKii I f«i «ttc« ftPiii atfititws 
c?t?H? *itfti ?tn ?ftw »itf?(*i»t I 



I ] 






f>(>« ^1 >«=»’«ra caJtC'B wTf>l?tCf, 

>^1 «(lt5l Hftsi « C4!’l»l 
^tfsmtsw «ltf»lM'8 f"fTf4 
Sll I wff*» C»I1T« f,»!*l?1*l C<l'8«tl5;4 

«iTf<i’t^i ^tf^c'sfftn I c^t^i giiM 4tcn- 

14 «t4t9 f5»f4f'*t4 ftl« 5»1 

*itMul ^if^a 4?4l c<ic»is»— «rt« •i'H- 

(.^^ 5i1 1 eti 4T4Bac^ fsui 

'H’Mtf f«$1 I 

C>l4tCT Sjt «t?t45 5(Mt«llf»l«»I ?I»I I «I5C44 
$tffC« 4t»l5tW9 ^M4 CM»I, 

'SBW fUSl ^4 4ff4W*» I 

4t^«?l4W4 <*^ la fsi»i, iit»i ♦lac'fi I 

»t>itfr4 ’!« I it-j 

■*t4 fjtii ff»i, »cif 'St a 'f’f'si f(8»i I aNsi 
^It’l’jjna (K) ?4! 5ll»iq I aat'HC*! 

(’ll 4«n f (?f?t5 »tc«r ^ficfcaj fait? 

4441 cnsr I «4ff»9ftC«I '9 an, 9 1?F4'»tC4 
r4»i5t 4S»t I 

4lf '9Bf44fC?4 »*ri11’F»I aMfllt '54‘4l5’'»tf« I 
'!^<tf5"»tr« ^tmttai »tf«'5 fsiast i 'Sta 
’ttfawia <tjtf« ^?t|a ataa C6^ 

c*l*lttt| Vt«1C'?4 aft»I «lf>151 

I C4'?^4t» ( « ) aiftB® at 
attnst 4T*4t^ «tmc4a arawn r*twi 

afiii ^ ataai^-a^Biw? I 
4ftft'^{f4 ataat^ aa? ^t5« 

^fwfeattw ff*!! nafwi i^t^a «44auii 
atwi fa'iata 4taa*ic* futf 
?f?41 aaTWfl *itt4tffiaa i 

(i) tatu 4ta«»4 ftaS fwnti <4 wiftw 
«tfia iit44t4 avatw Iftwi ftita <jifa fint i 
{•) ▼tftf am am «?a orti 
ftam, •mwi Own rp «!««»» mmi i 


'aii4i "teiafta mf4« aia 4ti« aafatitata 
atSa? artami 'Bfac® am* afataa i at! 
aa^Bgf am^ffa* >m« ata aaia ftfa»1 
>ia«w aimii 4t»<ftat ataa acaa i aatw 
faiwa aifaai fafa ftiti'# aiai^a 

4541 '^lia I 'Sffl >144 t4'?.a«iai4 asaata 
4Taaa, aaftnia, tataiiia Saitf? ai44 a# 44 i 
^4^, fisui « Btai 4?c« atai a at4fn*i 
atfa4i aaaa atsica Safataa aiaa af4ia 
at?a atsa i a««u afaca at4t 4t4 C4 
aalBcws a4t4t af6rc'B4 a^ata aaiiaa 
-^aata i 

44i4ta a^BBT rataia.ai^t fscaa i -Sta 
ataaaTa aatnrataa aata laa ai i 'Statt'ra 
aca aasatB'afaa a^ sSa— ca Waata afaii 
ajSa a^ i ataacaa faataai cwfaai a’flBar 
■ataiiiB la 4S«i cacaa i afa® a#atB"ar«4 
ayi 9*ia« ala; fafa ^ari^ai a fatat'51 
aua ?(<5 4tta, at* atn («) afa faaa artai 
mia C?^a4K«J4 4taar«a 4541 ataV44 4t4- 
aai ^saa afaia alHtaa i 

fai B:ca4 faa4, ^ara4 fca <45 faatata 
4141 afaatcaa ^aa miata ?:aa4 mtfaai af?a i 
a#a!B"afa aaHcaa Bia cair4>4, maar- 
facita, mtaarfawra a a45iaar i lattwa faai 
>j< ai 4 5 tat <*1414 ata 45a i ata^f atj^^i 
c?4i matatiiita «aaii4 atfim af^* 
caa •, mta ata >«aaia aca cajtaai catfama 
aaa faata m®aai afaiaa, ca miata a® aal 
tta aif <«taatia maia 45a i at*iat?i aata 
aa 'Ita affa fajiaia aai5ai caa •, ftaiaiaa 
aaai ftaa aafafa afaai af'Btaai 

aiaiiwaata aataw ca a^atB-nfaa ataai 
at5 ataata alwitja aff^ta atfT afaitfitaa i 


{•) aa aitaa aata aia taai aim 



^4^ jrfTl’il’l— I [ «*l 


»tl5 <lc»i5i I 

?iNti '»it ^l*i'«rr«nit5 -« ^«i«- 
f»cif« f'l'Bi nfctfl »trtn ii«'^<'- 

^faii I *!« f f-f^rtitcf ?i?i f'i'?:6=n 

C?tw ?ii»l I "W 

f«t«1 HW 

nw fT«i ^t5»'<rr(Fc*ff« I 

^tVc^ 'Bttcwa *t«i sfffsi r«r*i 

’ifiw •itf’iw®? I »n >nfl 6f*ni c’W, 

•rt?ii *n I «4f*t <151 «t>ii 

^<Tinfl •ifii’itts? C5li ’jftwsj I 

Tfl «Vil W »««• fsa 'Hi 511 1 ^si>n 
»icf ai*i aifv'i « «irtiifvc« f'rtt’i mf’i^i 

'*<151 c’Ht’it^^t’fwfl «5C’»^ 
•tfl^ ar»lf| HtfiHI f<IC« *ltrat»l*l 511 1 'ali- 
en »ifte«i cnutfwc'^ ®c»iwi »f9ji 

|i6i»i5ii 

r^rmatw |l 'atla »l*i i ’ilwK 
ft*if ca c^rcaa ^1*1 »ii’ifn« fsijjfl 
f»a atai nnsaftf, cn 'ni5» 
f5Hinc» ^.«*i 5»nini ’^ifm »iice *tifti»i 
sni ^i«iaff»cita CTWfl C5in( ^aai 

C’Ff'W'a ffawta, afa»i, -Jitsm 4^?— *® 
^c< arfii c^i»|5i— n'^f5iar« *(ic% »itcf 

filearii I '8«i5i®n ftrisn cTiaai f® 

1 w 'st®t«, can, ^C5i a5i«ai i 
•innr ^n« ®ti*ifei ca'ifl, *(icffl ®»inr w’l'Tlt 
♦tlrv'n I n’^t’i'a Jia ^faii 
titan al«t cn r5i'la l^aitl? ntii *tiif altr- 
c»ia 5 ftri ca »ftt« «i» 4® ®ftw5», caiatatn 
^ ifW'p alt® ®® *ia wtfirai v® cata 
|(haa, ca wil f®|t®l annl alt« aifa- 
c*ia ai I fwai a®a «wt«i5»fl ^tii 

aa®n w f®f«i f*iftl®n fat® 


ntr«®a falilai fttaa i 4®fai5« catai ®hi 
^r®i® atfini i 

®aa c®a® ®T®t®iwl ca attfiaa Fa»ittra 
®if® ®i ®a I ®t»n caa® cattaa «®a alt® 
aii^ ^itaan a® afsai an, faaa c«af® ®nt® 
ast® ain ai'gn a® ^f^ai ®iia i aafataa 
a^tiatat afaaitaa *ia®tta« a® 4®atf«f i®®«i 

®i8i ®lai aati®>a aa® ati^ faftw®, ®a® ca 
«t®i ®tl, cn caiaiaan ®tl, aaai'st ®ifaai 
faatia, afaaai ®an aa® ®fini f®att« i 
f®a*®n aa^t®*® ^«® at®i ?a»atara i«) aa- 
atca at^a alt®® i f®sar aai ®faat f5>ina® 
ai®afanta 4®ai® ’^^fa an^taa at® afaia® i 
aiaaia ^a®M (a) ca ®ai alia, ®n 
®9 ®rva a6®i a|® i 

®l aaiatanta aaifa aw aalt®wn *ifa- 
aa a« i a'tataia ai®t®ai«itlt at®a ftia® • 
ana firt®i® 'Sn ®aiataa ®a®i fi® i aa^i- 
®®i® cafaall f®f® '*t»®®a?la a® 'in ®®a 
aifaa ai'^ai ®l(®® i ^fac®®, 4 aifv caa® 
aiwa, c®ar® a'it, caai^, i«a ®ti af®® 
all®® ®ti®tt®a a® c®®’f1, ^^u®i aif'awi 
^f?® all®® ®tairta a® ®ata i ataniiaa® 
Si ®»i ft®— “SI® ®'#1, ®ii aaaaV i 9®«1< 
®«'ai® c®fti ®®i a^afa®^® aw aalt®i>a9 
faaia a|ai ca® i 

4 | faaiiaa ®i® aatiaian a«® 4 ®^ ^® 
®iaa aa®a al®— ®i f®«”\® ^a®, aftmaa 
aiai ca ®i caftai Iwt* caataf® i® alai- 
fti®® I ata® Ctaftfiaa aftatcaa faiaa® : ®ta 
■aan ®fw i 

(«) faiaa aaftwara t® i 

(*) atanta ^aaa aifaatf® aafati, ataafr «!#» 
tftci ®ifa® I aiiai ( »»n ) 4« aaail artl 

•atti it%a ®tata ®fiiii lata ata naan sjaa i 



sii »R«ni I ] I’fi ^<^9 


^'ti ^f»ii«f?, 

c»ca fal5*» it»i«J ’ll! i ^tst? 

»tI1'^W9 f»*t I <«l ^tii- 

>5i«i i -«»VU»I 9t*I ««« ^tw»i 

'm9« ’Ffti' wf^ci •t^j’i f«i^« r^*i 1 (1) 

«« Cl 9tWJ9 »rtWI^5» ^filC®C«, CWA- 

5»rire « w»iT^w «tw9 f«i«®»it« 

nfwir fwif, '9 

■I'BfCH ?^^l»l ’I5’« ’»f<IC'5W I 
iffnr, ’(fill.lt, ^*1^, 9 9 laps >iit I®1W5 »if?c« 
?l5tf«*l -^t*f«»f9 9'»f?l «f» ! »rr(pc« 

ftsi 'etsi f«ffw5fc¥, ’Ti ; 

C^tsf’ftCn ®tC^1 >IH1 C5«t»l9 I 

mm 'Btal ^11 ^t«lt 'ift'Blt’l 

®f?ii «nrw ^fat» fsjJTCW, 

’(S »IT<T^ »K»I 9 fMf'm WC*I «!*( 9Tf^«trf, 
91 «rf>nai<i ’«it sitt i »n®i ! in ^inntntj 
nfwi'5, «t«w 99 9'»^! ni nifint- 
ffni mm c’firi cn «t%?tifn»i nr^«tf«*i!-»in 
nfiii»i cn^tnfei ^9fiinn n« nin i cn 
wtj '«n«r, n«j«t9 ^twf# 

f«*i ni, *'•'• nfw 

ai'f'59 nw, cn^ wn'B 5VT9fV9 nc«(i 

’|i?li«9 mfl9 fin, ni ntnw 'ft? 2w«n 


(7 ) “Captain Fisher, the first Superintendent 
')f the District ( Kachcr ) who took pains in 

ascertainin)t the early histitry of the Kachari rai e, 
was of opinion that this rude tribe gradually ac- 
quired an empire. over .\ssant, -Sylhet. Mymensiny 
and the valleys to the east of the Urahmapuiia, their 
Capital seat being at Kamrup ; and that their rule 
ultimately embraced everything from Kamrup 
down to the sea. It is supposed that the I ipperah 
Raja was a younger son of the house, the original 
Empire being divided into a northern and a southern 
part.” — A Statistical Account of Assam. (Hunter ). 
VolU, P. 393 . 


vitH «ifi f%«« r?5i ni*il9i 

nn'Bin 

nffw ^tnninf ^finnn, inwinn 'C’lfn 

111 «if«n I t»Tttipf 4intttra 'ncRint 
’^ii'ni iRincifs fsutnir nin 

^fti5i ?T»t« nen »in*i»i ^f^ii's ntfnn ni 1 
9t«ncn ^i«ij ®t5i JiR'ems ««iti<r 9 

c®^ f^'^9 ^f9i« <ln I <4 nnw 

f«»i fsifff-9‘rf9f5 1 nrtii 

'951191 ®t91 ^91R9 ^IIW niR nf9'B, 

C®1*1 919 'flf9« 41 I n«l5 l9tl99 
ft9t^ i»irRn Rntcnfl •iS'iHin 9>f«i« »t«i 1 

9tn'i^'8' '®i? 9fi9 9fi9 59i»i 9tt« ntfnni 
C 9 9 in 9 f«i *«nf 9 si 4 t 9 n nais nt 9 W 9 nw »intn- 
®119 »lf^9lf«n, ent 9fn9tl«rflt WbW %99 
ntvnii <T*i wff?9 nnisn '^ftinn 1 

^ 9 C«fi 9 9 «in c’rfr 9 nf 5 Br 9 tni 9 >i»ir, «9si c^^n- 
9t»r’lWl’ll*l9 91^19 9|*| I 

>if7« 5 iiin »9»5iar9 995^1 99 1 'ti9t9 f999i 
*lff 9r‘t’j99t« 915l!f 9 5f9®1 t'filel 09199 
cnif’i’irswi’F »tfvrc9 991 9f9i»in 1 '?»it9t9 ffinn 
919191519 C’lnt'lf'B, #T9 9f9l'| <4^ %99 «19 
wt® 9tni '#t9 «9n «if9i*i9 nl €<^99 
f9'f991 •Itt9lf8l*l*l I 'J»lt9tt99 C»lt 9^99^ 
c’ttf^nrpia? aiti>(9 trr«i 9l»i i f«f5 <lTi^ 
c^fnin *i9ji'® nf99i nfniff nf9^f9 f^rju ’i#* 
fnwin cnsinf® fni?? 9tr9i»in i ^»it9t9 ^9ni 
’»t«ti9 fn9i 9t*j 5i*i ¥f9inn i nfnvfl 
99^ 1919 ^ntn’f'si I 9t»i nn 9tftr59 

fiirin i®n, >491 9tn*tr99ii9 nrtanr ntli^ nit^ i 

911919 9199r9 '59t«9 f9tt^ 99f5tf99l 9^19 
?[t9 'n97'9 9tl9 *11(9*1 <491 9t«r9fV9 C99 
^91 ^91199 919 %99 '‘■1911? f991 9141 

9t*I I >«f9l9 9«piar9 f5J9 99 9(99.199 f999t99 





t 


yoB 


nW^ « ^tWw c<it»nil*i ’JtAw I 
»it«w 5T«n »iWf^ 

•»»itM »fji«i»i I aTr»ii«. rtii ^tft? ’ifi*- 
m »f<wH I nW(' ’ii>flf»Kwa *iw cai^i ffn 
aif«iF«.i» f«*i*« I ’HiTCf ’tit? r>w 
« »irs<(«. f»K4? WW A%\*i MlU’WI 

?t? ’t? '*t?c»i« «r«it6t? »ifiwi ?t»tit 

c’ltft’tpari?' 4at? an 

sifflw •itf’14 I lift? fJK *11111 it«i« 

nt*iaiii itca a.f^ii «iaw*i, catfiiwr *ll5 
i^ni nil'll *11 wtit i^crst I 4| w it^4 
fni B a«u*i 111! a« itri*! I iiNi*. *riTf4'B 
lUl ’ItlU? *l*ltW ^flWsi « •Ttlfl »tlf 
ntai •llWl I m*! ’Mill'll Wl^ll fiw 11^ 
ifi’Hit nWi fv, itf'tf*. fit « lit? fit ^ti 
^111 1 

Itltl?! Ill 4^ ^111 lulu’ll i«? 
ilititiii «i» U'lfiii fii I cmtiti citii 
ntPin ^fiii irm ititii itmtn ifm 
it»i iti ’ifm fill, 4i it««a» fti ifiiitin 
'itii 11 ill 11 1 itifitm lit 5'5tiri 
ifia,iti fi»ii *ta ifiiiii irtifitf*!! ^11 
ifl^it *lltH itf#«. fit 'tti iTll llTfia iln 
Hit,! ’ti’tii *11* itffii fiw itn ilwi I 
lUtllH ’ll? fii 11 fn* ; nil fii fw 
If IW I 51^1 fll fetlfl « 11 nil fi • <1* I 
111! m fll > nil, ’Miiai iiifi !•, mi 
1 flfm* ill 11 I *tll^ ItlOFll iflCM 
ffi irii I iviti^i 111 iHti* *itin 
*11^*1 *** f cnil I ?tH ’itll ItlTlM af* 
ntiti *11 f*f«i 'iTfii i aw *tiii itfi 
fti •, a**t nil itw 

cin fll I 

• ffircii 4| fiftai ^iiititmu nt* 
fll mm iMtut-m afwwiann i 


^twr-t#t«iaT I 

iiw lltll >►* ^^'TW (4f4tl, >n*) 
itiliai itf iti tpii «Tii ifinin *1 ?? I 
itiiHi iifii am? mit* *titi* itum 
ilw* ificB i^itfii I f*wi ifia fiiii, 

41 «tt Itltl'Blt^ 1^11, ic« itw iiniii 

•irtu fijjfl lai cim* 

ifin fiitfiii I ilniti until iv 
itit* 'ai’lfi iti *fwi fnifwi, iwim 

•ifiiiii itfan 111— 4ifi iftn ititil cia- 
ifit witnn I'B ifinin f’Witi ntnti 
itw fiiifii I 

ifw fiiti fnti full fiiii n i *titi 

ntiiti nil ifiMi ft itl itiw 'litnfii 

iw ntititi 1 itimti •«* ititlii* 
fiiiii^itn *6iii initm iitt* ntntlti 
af*ii%i* fi ifiw ffw itfiiiii itn 
f»n firsi it'iin cwiifi cm filfi *ii, 
nfiiaji fin fin 4t Jitictn afi'iti c*itfi'9 
ciifi ai>«i itlSii I 'Stiti nfiifv 1 
citiifv 411 4tn fll Cl nfi n* 
wfi mm nfii irt iftii i^n *diii i 
a4Citi»» ?wi »n'Mi n ittii “ffiitn" 
lai ifini— iml itii niii ifwi (n 
*fn 'itiiii nfiitti itai? ciiif 1* 

il ifiwi fill III? lit I m "ttiti 4tf%ii « 
CBi it^tntiit ittii itfntfii I *41- 
^fi« fififem 111 citit? Itfw ntiiti 
Cl citi citi m fwrfiiti '« »fKai c*tii- 
itiMfi fifin iitiifiii cfiiiif cifiNf^ 
ciifiin cm cfti *111 itiititi iifi » 
ifiii 11 * Itw c*ii fn *f*i f% *t*li 
11 19 c«tt itf*ic* «rtl*ti; f** itnon 
itl iftf Hi* Itt*!! r* 11 Hit I 4t ill 



'• ^f»if c»w*> scars c^fi Rr’s* c’t’itw fsi *ri, wpcfinra 

fftfl ^stff«i, 'bTs flt« fwc«fii I fas>cwf sfsii Hrai ^if >itwt»» i aia»i 
tfawi ^cw wtH c^cfc, acw *( 1 ^!? wsfta ^ji: *f»it»^ irvi i 3 FS 
^wv'in ’rt*i^c>ra %*n tfsssits ^twa cola's ff»i ai i cats «(Hi!rK^ 

a« * 1^1 sfiiat I €tfl sfiic^ 4 af*> 4 » 8 l ifv '▼fHn nita ftc ca fawtcw ^a{*i 

Tfii cf ^*tar at*!C»a airvsr ^fs >iWw flai f «.^ts fat® •ifftc*)*? ; catfaarsar at*F iif^ii 
•iffw I 'Stcwa acai c»a»i >9 sfiwf tstw *i»ita 5 i ^fawa 1 
W fil>i n\, •Matata we r«»i 1 wtcat? at«Ktai caifa'asar 'saa af'aatai alai 
«catT, caal^ai, ^tatatcaa fi'aa fan «tcaa 4 saata Irafcaa artata acaa, ^tata tcatc^a 
s*a fF a»c« fF«a alai fedatfi*! 1 afsi ataiaj stfac® atfacaa 1 acaai atfi? 4 i»ai 
am ▼fac* cacaa, acaaala (v) aiaamtca amta afaa ; f%a 'at! afii^at afa atai timai ^aci 
atUn fiafacacfa 4 aa aai 4 a cacaa atfaam •taiaa ar?inq 1 ^tai affw majteia « aiia 
'ttiaa atm ca*i 1 cataSi ft>?^aa ; atcaa aata sfaa 1 maata ma'am faafa >«aiai cai afr^ai 
ra«l.caa arfaa F^far mtci , 'stai a'fsfaja afaai facaia aail", aaca iiatta, aca a'ta faa 1 
ata tjfaai afasacaa aa<fw miaia ^aa ? 6 a aa<ia^ Faic« avcwa ai afaai 
afaa 1 fwfa afcaa aw aiasaTFai faai cafai atfacaa ai 1 aftcaa 4 ca acaai afaat afFw 
afacaa 1 caca ata artai atcatata aici caa 1 atfaa 1 fai ca aaaaia ca aaima, aca afaca 
atcatai atacaa aatat^a faiaa flta a^al aafa faafaa) fecii caca caaa anca ata 
cacaca vfFt^at facaa 1 afaaicaa atat iffacaa ^tca, acaai caafa atfaca ajracaca atfaai 
4 aa ai ^tata ( ^faat^faa atatca t^^ataei atat sfaa 1 stcata, faa, caiat^a atal 
aftiai stfftia afiicaa ) '*ia afaar^ afacaa sfaca aifaa ai, atcaa atay ai atfJat aca aca 
afeta ataat ara 1 ca aacaa aai afaata aaa cafaai attca atfaa 1 atcaa afSatw aatca 
atitcf fjPaataa aca at® •afall'B a^atw 1 aafca "tata afaai faa'a aftatfia 1 
■»ta atca aciaaaaa aataa aataaai sfaai- ataaa alifa aa'fcac^a at*tcai catfaas® 
fia I afttat « acaa aT»aci atat catfaa- atata aa«i» atcaia aata fatataca «ifall« 
scwa ati ata aataca caa <*na •aamai« a»caa aaa fa®at»ica 1 fai "ftaca ^ta 
a^ai aw < ^a fiiaa caatafa fatata, tica alcaa cata fia ^la cata atai 1 ataj atlatt 
cafaai avaa aca ftfaa, aaa€t afa^taa fafa «aa at«W afaata afaata atata 'jat- 
afaai faca at% faytata aatac^ catfaasar atcaa fawa tea caiaai afacaa, ^latacaca 
iStca aarji aftia ncai a^caa 1 a[atam atata aaataa afaai ^ 6 a 1 catfaarsar aaifaa 
atawt atftf faai tt^fa atai ftaa afacaa, atcaa, faa mtart atfaa 1 
ata artna aaaa atatta aftlfl a ataa atca aacaca >va. ^Itca atatcaa aaa aajwa 
fatFtataa 4 ac^ cata afiica atfaa 1 catfaa- a aiataaata afita 4 t aaa at»ta «mati^‘ 
W4laft ajntaala atca »<ai all. ana atica «« atfaa atai caa^ atatv 

’tfta lAcacf • aHatatPf aaa tatif ^ci anta i* ftla afaatca attHai ttfta 1 


I [ OT nil. 


^«»l *ft5 ! •V< 

•^Jl 14t«W> »H?5 «’ii*l '*>^•1 

^«wa »»lf^'it^, •« ^»C«« W 

fl9 I> 4»Ut‘t'W flf<l«fSl»|5l, 'BU» 

nfi? f 

s*tfl It?, cn^t'4 
»!«• W ’ll I ?®1it»ic*? '«»tf>H1 ^t?t? 
4’f f<l»(W tlw ^lfl)»I, f'f? •rn '8t? 
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1 1 




^K»l^ C51W «!•! 5»1 I 

^tcf BtlC'5'9 '»r>!? 

ff*l CBtrtfl il*I I f«rs» »\f<« ^tlfl 

»HI ; C*lfe «<f*1’l1 ’ltSC'815 

«HSI «ir»ll'B*J, f**®! ’»t«1 I 

CB1WB «HJ «tr>itli« *ftfilW*( 

si1 OCB 

•ItfVWSI I ^'5 C?^B Wt? fBBI Br»l91 
f^Btll, ’I’lll 'it? C5tl^5 «tJl 

CTf^UrtTf, Bar «T51 «raF»t*H **K ws 

ttfa ! 5r<6?1 I 

« '8^1 

!« I *t^f<r*i ’ii^t'i^r c<t5» 

C’tt»l*r I »I<J« ’IBJ ; 

f=T^ 'BTB*n CBU’(5 «rn ai^»it5r C'ff'tsi 

9\im •tf'SWSlI JT-Risi^f 

Jl’ftnB Bt^»l »I?B1 fB'f<C»l*I I BtJl '. 

f81 BfBBBi C8l«ttB ? ^CB ’BCB, »ICB BIlS, ■il'ltisi 
C’TBtW C^tW ’BBI ?^»l, BfBBBB C^tBt'S <It? I 
BtBI BtB BIB BffBBl B’t^.B'tB ’»fB?1 ^fic*15<l, Bl 
’IT’tWB 8(tBtB BtiBI »lf®C»l’l-B©B BiMIB 

BIBI •Itr^lBl BVBlBI BfBBl CM*I I »1^ 

B>fBBl I 9f*IBl »l1^tB 

C*ltBr Bf? B^*I I ^BWtB CB<1 CM*! bIbBBI 5IB1B 
Bfcfc «t«ri W'^’BIB M^^CBB ®»IB ^Bl- 

tB1 nf^tC(|>l I 

a|Br*l »fBBl B? B^BIB f»^B fBBl 
4t ^IB bTBBCB Bf^BI ^r*IC'B •ItNai fBBW 
#HtCB BtBB ftBIt*!, SjtB «t«tC8 
PfBrt*r, CHCBB 4it?r«» f^rsaBi ^tB 

BlfBlB BIBI bib « WfCBB BlBl ®BfB 

|^r«|«|i B(^ftB BiBtBI BUCBB 

>|fi!« fBrnw BltBI f«fB BlBBBlBCBB BtfB 
»mB, BiHi BrtBtBBFIB 7B# BIH' ^BB 
BllCTBI <Blll*l BtBBBBtB B «•- 


BIB? fetB r*lBBBre*l W BfttB BtfBBtfBWB 

Bf*IBl? BIBB « ^WCBBI BBBlliHB 

r«fB nffllB BtfBBtfBCBB I <*t HbIB BB 
B1BB1 tlB BfBBIB bIbCB CWfBW BttB I* 

BtB "ftl I 

^^c*iwrar «f I 


* rilK sroKY t»K AN I’NKNDWN 
ItKNCAl.KK. 

Full main a ^(iii of piircsi ray serene 
I’lie <laik unfatliomed rav<‘S of (u ean bear, 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
Anil waste its swertness in the desert air. 

So san^ (iiay in bis Klej;y and the lines have a^ain 
and avt.iin been i|uoled when the story of some j»rc.'it 
unknown p^Mson is for the first time unearthed and 
laid before the publir. '1‘hese words on lined to us as 
wr lead tin* admir.ible a I oiini publislied in the nil ' 
lent luimbi r Ilf tin* “Dan a Kevlnw" of the hithi'i to 
unknown Kai Hari ( ha ran S.irina Hahadur.”* We note 
tin* fart, and we pass on to tousider tlie hrillianl career 
dis« losed in the paj^es of the “Dan a Keview’’, whieli 
f losed srveral years a^o and of wliirh the world knew 
nothing and would probably liave known noihin}{ but 
for thn enterpiise of our Dai ca contemporary.”* 
’I'ln* story is only matrhed by the .'idventures of the. 
ri)'htin)4 Munsiffof Allahabad, Halm Peary Mohan 
Hanerjee, who j^ave up tin* honour of the bem h for the 
dangers of the battle-field and organized a body of 
li^’blinx men to defend the (lovernment which he 
served and for which he was prepared to lay down 
his life.”* 

The life-story of such a man is an abiiliiiK national 
possession and is calculated to enhance our national 
sclf-iespei l. 'I'he old ideas about the Heni^alee, to 
which the eloquence of Macaulay had );iven currency 
niu-i be discarded as an fxploded mytli. 'f’he story 
of Hari Charan ”and other incidents too numerous to 
bi- mentioned here, jeveal the ^'lowtli in ciiura^e, in 
self reliance and in the possession of the manlier 
cjualities for which yoiinj* Bengal has earned a name 
and fame. It is the deepening' desire to fo'^ter the 
development of these qualities which will re-act upon 
our social institutions and upon the whole circle of our 
lives and exercise an enduring and beneficent influence 
upon them. Therein lie the hopes of the future. 

f'rhe Bengalee, .May 3, 1913.) 



t « ^0. 




«!fTW— I, 


wtr^ c^ 11.51 1*1 ft? I 

»ltft C«It«t, »>tft 3«1, 

<81 8lt1 C?« ?l*». 

«ft?in »c?f 4tf , I 

C55t?1 ft*>1 ^t? 51 
f»imc8 «n» ? 

^i»nr5ft*ti *11^ '*i»?-?fr’i^t I 
KlfW? «t^ ^tN, 

C'Bl^tf? ?»lt5 ^1>rt ! 
r?^f« 5Mf8 cA ?tr*i4t -,'- 

cMtii*) Jic’\ 

fflll f<IH8 ^lf«(« ! 

«H ^59-ncfe, 

ft??? i|&t*l&— M*IU »ltN^ I 
•mi'll ?>? ’it'5, 

'.Tt^tf? wta, 

ftf) 1 18 5? '«1»1 }— C«H’1« WlNN I 
•i^fl c?u? 

c5Wf CT(?? caFtr?, 

'ift 5W5H— '^ift I 

•lf«'8lc< *ltC5 wr»l 
?ft?i fliTCf efti, 
f*i^« *»«? mw, I 

^<iw tirsf 
•MTlf? nw lift 

«f^»l *l«ITCk--mt c»lt8ff C8tft^ I 
CBW? ft?t1 5t«— 
f»tft> ^W? »lt?i T 
’8?wi ^•????- cnift?^ ! 

'« w ?f« 

Ilftcv cwttl T— I 


?8r ftcf K«t 4e»i 
11=* iw f*tw c«n, 

5nt«n« ??tf •tfiw’t, 

^rar CT I 


c^rt^p *rr5 1 

>KT« 1?miCT? 5't«! >9 ^?lTft81 

«iiM9 ’iw*! >1^ ?«c»w «rtr«<r8 c»il'»- 
filH f^K? l5« •inl5H1 W5I91 >9 ?t»«5 4»M 
l?t? «81? f55M ^8tBW 'Ttf^W 

*tfC? *11 t ff? 'Stt? «r^i ^fttl ®?t? V»1 lift 
4151*1 Sniftl ?? I >*11? ^191 ‘•I « 

1511*19 9tc«)?>ft "iKitft^i «5inmn 

5i*f5 •?, nwi? •?, «f’9? •? «irf*i« I 

«in ^Hiift?'! <«?*il >«t‘i- 

«trt ’ll*!*! c? <<^?n *tii <f?CT 91 

119191 9F9t’99 1C9 191 *ff?C9 9t999liai9l 
4tU1 ««¥ •t*(9l ifia wnn •ltri#19 *11 9llt1 
*1119 *11 1 •nrft*! 1l9i« 9fCTr99 9l9l9l91 
*1,9111 119 1191191 «?19C*19 *1*91 ft? »f991 

9W9 151119 C9 f^l 11^ *11*19*1 lf99lfll«11 
«111 ^silfl 4l«I9f 9lf99lH1l fit* nil 
«flift •iiniftii fill ill ' 

«fi^CWl ^ITJRF WS I 
infill «19«9ll IWI 1111 <91 Itftfl 
i9'ifi 911 ifiii^i I f«ft <191 iiifti ftm 
C9 991« Citl 9191 «1119 fill •«fl91 ftll- 
911199 19 HI 1 -9111 fifi “im »•” 
n*11 iftH IHI lf9l111 «ft «119 ftlW 
«9l C9, 19 91111 <9l ifiai *1 Hflll ifim 
Im 1C91 «titii ftii fti iliw C9 9111 m 
«t1tl HI ifiw 11 I 411 f» ift CW 9lft 



Vi 

mi i^n« w ^t«i mi 
*f?i» Wi 1 W 1 'Stin^ ««« itc*i 

f*i« 1* • 

^ifww icm wm« 4 !Jmiw 9 cum itc«u 
jiflci «mni« il'*i I m«i m*i m 5 »ii ?ti- 
if4h» ’mfii'B irrii i c»iti» 

i mi All fwi im^«i mifw 

Ttmticw njit iitii 4 ti- 

fumici ifiwi I 111 1 W itu^ii 

filftlimw ill's »ITfl*I I 

Iff fti« «i«ji irew miH mW® 
mrii ifiii® mfiriii i cii m, cii n, 
(If f fii C11 11 iiwf'r ifii I Cl 

Cl ®fii ms Kf«i 

iiftw mm mfii® mfi«i i 

mi ftMufirrp muti^ mi 

ii<i iiwmiii* cmei 1111 1^11 1 ctrit® 
cifi« 'iifi® 1^1 1 utiti ■sim'? micit- 

'111 iftii ^Iftii insj ^ftcii I 

iIki fii srfiitfi® ill I ' 5 'B^i 
fm ?f«ffiit« ■amtin iw 

mfimi mi ill I 11 ^Ifiiifl 111 
mu "^flftfiii iiifmiini hi® 

iftiii I I'^w 1 1 fifll mm ®*tciii 
ifm 1 ®fC 1 ITHfllTI SWITCH ll 11 WW 1 

2 iiim ifii® mfiiii I cifii® cifii® ®Wii 
111 iw fiwiii mw mfm w n am ifw 
mfii I iw itsiiFfl imi® n ®llf®i^ti 
n awi iiiw mw itifiwtii mw ^iff® 
»lwi I Htiti «mti f®lifi*iil atmti® 

?»iti ifiii ftiti m^i mmii® miii 
ifiiii I awi if*itii— ‘iitiTi, mmi mr'<® 

w ^fiT ifiiii® H m } 9 «i« ®tii 

m*tfi fiw mriiii iftm rimi ifii® 
mfiwff mi mi ifi mifi i^imw 


»iit*imai I 

•tmi stfiwt mil Cl rnifi mil fim, mil 
ilii mfi mm 4ii«6iii m itmii mi 
mil «mi ifiiti citi® aiiTii ml i’ 

simti. alien il «mi ^fmami 
111 111 ®mi fiiv iiiii 411 irwi awcii 

If 'tUTlI «1t1 ifllll lfni *11111 
«r«aw lllil I 

i*fii#l wnn nm Ilia fimiti i mil' 

(11 fiiii imfi's #tiT« iri'i['® 

nil fifi ie 1^1 n cvi hi 

4iit4 111 fiifiTai mmiii ^ii it 
villi'; 'Ititi 111 iflltli I ifiif itW- 

ci«« fici ®imiii mf^tti Oil «ttti 

mi O ^*# fill iiti ifj I Htiti nmtiif 

'« ®titl i®i I 3W1 «mtiii 4t(®mitm 
an ifiit irni^w* iimii ®fiii iftim }— 
‘lull, itami iifiti swttiK stfim mm 

311 mn, fifi afiw) ifiiwHi mfi mm 
af<m ifii mmii ®tmi mi ifitii i mfi 
'StiTi 131 fivi ifiiiff ; f«fi mmi* mill 
im mi ifm fiin mfim itii ipi r 
aim ii PHiIlf ill «^fii femn pfim 
^11 lllil I Htllll s?tl1 I lltiTftfllW 

«muii iTiTi mmi stfiii if^iti 4®®ci 

«Titi Jsicftif 111 I f«fi HI 1C1 fiiwi ai 
ffiis itfiii taimi lllil I «ii« mmi ®c< 

atmii mwii cii mfift mfimfi® iiw 
mrii; t®^ ®fii® mriiii— ‘fim mf««t 

itii ®pi i’ 

®ii itimii «wiii fipiti I f®fi ^ 11 C 1 
Cl imiticii ®* ®^ti iitawit^ fim 
fiiii®fi*ti® mitlmii, Cl im im ®fai® 
fim nil 1111 mil rii»#i fii® fft® 11 
itl. mi cw ®fim cil mmiim fin i®jii 
fiiH'i ifim T '•Witm ii® n mPii i 



<8. I [ M <(«, 


(H fluff's I 

•fws wru «?»ii '*t«n ’>«i 

fsjf?*! «T«t5 »HIH >HH wifi* ^fs C^l 
f*I*»lfejF HlW’lt'l 4f?«IWS< I f'BN ««.w‘ll«, 

<fifl Ktt'i* awt^ »i«T 

I 

«lti't‘»*«^5 wl »I'5I ?f«J vftwsi, 'B^'»*t1^ 
'itfH ’I’Hfif ^Ir® •itr’i»i I 'Sutfl iJra 
flw c*)tf« i CTfw cwf«re<B 

j) c®Jtf«: 4^ •(W ■a^fws w’f 

I «ai(ir a^cf 'Swc* 

4tnt® f««t»l1 »niC»l*«— ‘HI, '5[fH c» ?’ >9 

‘^tfH CHHIW H«I 

HUH Ht CHHIW ^tHU HtV tHI Hf^UH 

HfilCH <> fHHI 3J® atHlM?! H?tC5 H?*J I 

Hf’ItM h4h HfHWH.HftHlH 
'aWWI HHtur hHb HtfH*! 4>U 
Htfl JIHt CH)tf«l 

CHt Htia H^?I1 ^*15^ 

IH^II HfflH I HlfSt* «^l«r 

*« few ««ttM HfHIH 

HftWH— 'HI, 'jfH CH f -S HfiSH, 

‘iftrH Htr«, tH HUH H«I huh hi, CHHUH 41HtH 
^HHIH Htl l’ 4IWH riH«U UHIH Hf«CHH j 
CHfHCH CHfHW CH \ftfl StHItHH HftC9 fHHH 
I 


4taCH ftCHH, HHHHl Hlffe HtHH<?tHlHI 
HtJjfH HHH 4JH 41H «I9IUHH "fftH HtW 
^hSTh hI*I 1 HfsMlH 4H fHHJWWtHH <tHH- 
hCIH HtW fH^H H^HI 4lHt5 
HHl** SH'f'B Hla I «WH »»tH»fH’I,l& 
^tHUH 4tHtH HfilSl fHWlHl HrfHWH— 

‘HHIH, iTTHfH T CHtHtHt Hi HHH Hftw 
CHH ?’ fHHJ1»H ^HH HfiUHH— ‘HHtHt*, ^fH 
HHf, 4infH HHHH ^tClH CH HHJt Hl’tj 
4HHta ^14H I HHlfHflH hIhI «PH HHH« 
^HH HTHH Hfirc® HtCJHI } HfHHU CHHtCH 
HHI HHH HH H’Hh CHI ItlHt fHHHtH HUH l’ 
?H1 HfHlI CH^ fHHIlHH HHtH H?IH, 

«WH HfHHCH HfiUHH,— ‘CH Th WH 1 "HlfH 
«*lfetl1*tlHH HTHI ^IHHttH H-HI HftUH tfltlt- 
CHHt'8 f«H HHJ H1H HfHHtrf HHtfn ^tHllH 
HltH HtHHI ThWCH HIIlH HtCHH T* tHl 
HfHSI HHtHtH HlHfs 1HH1H8 H^CHH I 

CHI CHWIHS HHH h'ICH Htra 

CHCH afni hIh i ;ycH H1%, ?rH, fncHH 

HrtH ^9HH*1 HfSH I HtHH^ HHHtH 

?C« HtfHlHH ! fafHH fa9 HHeflHCHH MHHH 
HffliHH I H[jaHiHf an atHi 'HHfjf® hIihh I 
-aailH Hf^TICH CHfHtHH 'SUTH ^HTHH 

HfH aiHICHa ^THtH HHUHtH ! 


^latHHtHtH HFtHifK I 



Ir-JI. »R<in I ] 






( »i?r ) 

9?l^?s «rt?1 ^t^?i1 ^f«l5 «Bft»T 

»ft«» I •«'5fw5» «frflai ’it'JTf^w? 

Jif?® »r;aiw vfa«l ^ttfjicsfssit^r, ^ar 
♦tfawiN vfinn ?fi «tr®?i ttfsaitH i 4«tsi 
5^c« ^rSfi tj’® atfti («? 

a?t^? aft®tfir<fi^ *twat« alia i 

afil’l? ®|51 5t«t4 ^fsi? 

iwirtet^ «fis^® Jii ®f?i® 

C’I’ITa I ati? »lt^®I 

r<i«®5i aiStc® ’itima ®fj5i 

^rmtffii I fi)i 1W1, ®f? cnt 

arf^sit® =it«r 

sfa^ I ’jcifl ®‘jnc»i ^?Sl 

isf?t5 sc#? >0®c?? fl<lfw '9 

’^’taSrc® ®Tt^n fiiftf® ivcsa 9»?j 

«f%^l8 ^tf^® I •ijitf’if'rt’H '^tatn- 

1 ®wc^? f^fai ac«i itatf® 

®fi(i®nsi I 4| aiSt 

4®8l<*tnH c’fm, 

4frw r®|f?sF •ffsni'iTS’Fu 
^fintfw»i*« I ntSl 1^4*1 efarn ^tfwff 

4w^ nwi *ffar?® 4’®®® caV ’HFtHt 
atfi ®t«n ^fflwai— 

‘Baboo, here come" — C’tca f®N fawfll 
— “You Bengalee Baboo f” 4f*(Sl >Fa[f® 

•t«W ®ftw fafa ®t®tfir’ic’» ’jf’Frs 

*(|4t t/ar 4®ft ^t®! ^tfta aiftt® ®ftc® 

^pFl*ia— “What’s the aim of your life, baBoo ?” 
atfa afiiata — “To realise the highest truth." 

r®Pl aiBitl ®<ll "Hi 5f%C« HI Htfilfl fawiH) 
hRicth — “W hat meaning the highe.st truth ?" 


HfilHtH— “aai, the Supreme.” f®fH 
Htii hIchh w ht»i ^i»rii ®t»it« 4®St 

Motto fiif«nii fire® I %(r aiif 

fafHCHH — ".\\\Mki‘. .irisr- .'Hill st"p not till 
the goal is reached.” HIHlflTHC® fHWfHI 

Tfaiii, fafart® ®i«n Swtm « r»if<nii 

FltfHCHH I 'tl?t4 fefH Ittjaff 

fif«tt« csili ®t^ ^fHca 

4® ®iist? ! ttatfl taHU hHi 

H«rt5 «1?l fif?1 5f»It« HtNHtH. 
at cat® »tt^«i H«t apiiH; «*(Cfla f<rt® sfHflftf I 
4|®I«t 4f5 

Hf fsiW® Htfttai fa*! jfti5 Htfani 

HfVstC^lHtn I «HS|fl Hfll Hit® 

HCH® fH»l® fS®, CHHICH HI 

Ch\h CH'5, *114 H'Is) ®al>(5 Hit® 

HBHHtH I Htfftl-’lfrHlH'ttH 4| HHtfl at|^® 
®IH® tH ‘ItH Hll« H5 I 5®fl H|4®I H^lHHtHH 

Shh 4? HHH 1H H'^l fr®«ta Hft® fnftf® 
hIhh®, HHta ^IfHtHH aal® Htta h<h« sflft 
?H^ HhH HJ®15 IHIIHH ®» CH1H8 HHHHH 
H1l I 4l H®H tH'Sf fHf>l® HlHifl 4®4t®tH 
tff^a cHFHfa HfHttHF 4^ HHHF ftfiiaatHi *fta 
H^t® H^®, ®1tHl *tH H®]« fHHHHlH ffH I 
HSHHlHtHTH HHHHHt ( HHI1), HlHH^t ® 
HHf^taa Hf»Ha i twa «*iia lt?tliH HHta 
^1 Htia Hifa Htfa *i<f®la fUtHtaa na, ®tHtt® 
<41®® HUHaitH^ HtH Hfaai ®»i®Ta ®tHtf®*it® 
HtaH I ®'5[fHt® fHfai? ®ia«lji^HHta® n^^i® 
*rtt®t2i%, Htw HHHtrn^t 4fta HtHtan 
cwaHf®fa ® H4®irt HiifHtHa HtaiH^fa chI 
®intHHl® CHH Hl^a CHt«l HtH HfatHflH I 

HHJHHIHIHI ®ITH ®faai ®fHai ®apia h^i® 
HtrHHiHt HtHtwa atH®itH, at®ta fnn, 
i|4|a H«ttH H«rta ^h® nnatai fUai afnatii i 





’rr.tft c*i!f»s •ii»i r"iw 

I ^ftf« Vfail c*! *ICf BfilBItf I 
?«if>i, '5r?((«rB 

#« BH" a’^f* SHfil fs)a«8l :«N-« ?f<ni 

'i^«<iiia ai«i«f!i« I Ot® 

«if5Cii&rtli»^«‘fi f? f,?. «-i iiffsjiii ’mf’iBi 
nft>ir«ic»i vfjcstf i B'jjfVcv? 

»ivw5 afa ?t- 

C«f»»l I a*6tw 

cn'f'nii «tt»ni ^CJl eftiw i 

aw aisBir«i awi»i^ afai1« af<® at>iiwfl aiaw 
Oa, wt® Btwii aaitj 
at® atta aa atac*? ’afiapa ®r<iai 'ataat laan^t 
aia® eStc® ’ftjfaaia i 

a[cai 58t aaw «tiai? 4®iJi fa^^f^ntan 
amt tia, aatia ^tfaat ®t?i aii aijat^ai 
caa I atata tj^atta atfa atfa aK a<f6la, 
®tata Btfafaaa ■ata wtai, aa att< aa aa 
at® aaa aaSt afaat jai i aiaa aa taatata 
aftaatata catata, atati® atataa: ctSa, at^i, 
afa ta « aa a» aaSt ^ay ataai ata, caiaa 
cataa sRca ata;. f^'5l faca i fafa 

catata a^i® Jtajtra »a afyicaa fatal rttc® 
atfac* aifataa, «arata sfta cataa at^ 
atl I ataat aaR aa atfiai vfata aa atrf 
ftaalatai Ifaawua^aaata artfaat *fafaa i 
atffli® at«i.ati« at® ata alai aiaiaa 
faal afaatfaata ca atfacncfe aa sfaia 
Hill diarrhoea alata awtaat, cala® aafaa 
«a^iwa aacatcaa fafa® acaaatai arttaaft 
taata aat ata i ^taia caa aaa® ®«a vtt 
laata afa att, atl ca^aaatwa ^atca 
cala® fnraii at«ita i atca Iffaat cat>i eatti 


afaat aft ^aata aai atai aiai caata 9 t«) 
®tal aaiat a^jcaa i 

at^i® faaa caitaatfacaW *t4faataTa a^'ia 
cafati cafac® cafac® cafacaA aw atataai 
a ac® atwata i cata® a^t ®ia atta, Su- 
faa faaitt ^f^ta an|f i ^ca «taTa at « 
f«a Btfaft aai area i «f®aMa >at aa» 
ca aa^n afaai aafaatataw cartai atai ata, 
®tati« ®taia ca «• i «« iaat#a aa 
«'Stai ^aaa ate® ata'^wta? «if® atiai- 
aata ^ajtfa fafaat atai attca i <a®ftni caw 
®tata afaaai atif, ®tarai ac»t ®tata afa- 
atacaiai aa i aat‘*taw c<rta®ca fawtai 
afaata ca caw ®tatai ®i« ata fa at, ca aactt 
®®a ataa-^ct® cafa attaat att»t, aia 
fatati • aita, at^iat aa® BtSin cat®i ata 
Bt«a® f® atl® aft ate® r 
awtata®^® aaa *t^«atata a ata ataai 
a.® atata i a®ait ca®ai catat !ici atai, 
a® a^® ftRsaa afaat, a® a® aita aftai, 
®ii ca o»,^ fa ot^ tfai attw, fa® ®? 
®afacaa ®ia® ®tata aia utaft a:caa aai 
afa att i acita a’^caa c<atw *ttfa®, aa- 
a*la®ta ^a® atfaflft— tatatt at®faa ®at, 
®fa ataai faatcaa carte® ai stfaai ^®i q®a 
®®twa ®ft afaai caaat atatata afa, faa 
a®® afaata a^aai, facaa cai®a Hiar aftaa 
atai afaai tatat atfai.w faa attitai ata i 
*aa|( ®a^ %b afaiaf®® atcat aw® ittia 
faai ®ti« at® i c®ta ate® at ati®t cat®®, 
®tfac« ®tf®® “at^tat ®t®i a®’ i ftftat faital 
ttfai® ttfai® atfai® ®tf®®ta “a® catatiaa- 


• afaaia— n(*M ®ai® atataaa: f ft a ti fttt aw 
taftata 8®i m 
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^*(«( ifttifoi, ^t»Il 051” I C?11 «lff»c« 
Cl ’TT'lSt itfksTff «t5l C>lf5*l^t4 
5|8 ^5C55 'SSftC® 085*1 4fini i>55« 51815 
^fsSltt 5'»I51 C81 5C51 55 51 I 

S'S^l 81551 ^*51 «lt55l« «!«:• 
?51lf5 55f»15tW 8f5C8 51^515 I ^515 ^(C»ilC8 
f«lS?^5 «fr« C55 5»15 5551 §^5 I M'Ce 

»ll{5 ^<1. C?fC5»f, 5» « ■*'8 

*lf8fC55 85<C5 »If5i'»J'5|FrH ^5f58 I •«SH'55 
^85 &55tl*5tf<l« 8f55l 

5f55l 5tll«f55 I '«1'5[55 ^l5tCW5 ^55 

^81 8f551 5ff5C« 5tf5C« 

5f*l5f5 : — 

“55 55 55, 5’15’(, 5U5 CilCrf I 

»IC55 >15« 'tal ^t5tr5l<l5 *ltC*l C8'1^!5«l«t^S 
Y8 cS Wt8tic«!'5»l,— f«5»5 55558 5151»il 

f[58,— 4tT5 481 585 C’tt5I8 *(f5f58, 5C« 485 
'«8tC55 91tli,— 81W 8lt»I *11 C8f*T5l 5f55lf5,— 
8tC8? 5»t551 48^1 l5r55T5 fi»f55 5^51 »1®l- 
?5tr5»I15 I *lt5tf55C8 58J 8r551 4885 *l5t«- 
5t>!l 5(»(5(;f 5151 8I15C5 

55^55^ 85t8 519!” I 818 4 855 f58t^ 5Iir55l 
8t5lf55C8 5f«l5— “51815^ 5151, «15 C8l C55C8 
515151 C5181 •«rt5f551 5151 ^155f C51«l 5115 I 
518151 5151 515»181 l” ^59? ^1551 t8 
8* C5 “5l58t81 5t51 ^t^l?8H C5 851 05 

55»«5t>il? •105, f88 55151085 H8& 811551 

05 5? ■‘05ii,8r 5f551 f85tf55l5 915108 ’^IS 

50505 5rt I r88 ‘05i8l5’ 5151 8'^5I, 551 5191 
f8808 *g5 51<815 9 5l«ir8808 0«1»05 5f5^9 
851 Jiff'S, 91515 08l5Stt 05 5515^19 5'*t« 
8r55irf8l8 9151 805 I 5151 5^8 8908108 
4lg5 8<515 8f55l9 05 58l8 8l9 8f509 8 

fl851 f581 ^<5105 9151 819 8f55t« C5 f50i5 
5ll 8^818 9151 805, 8l55 ‘08iyi' 5f851 


515(89 59085 85t 5115055 51515 8ff5 5t51 
®6 o 9 55, 08551 5110918085 881 8^ 8i?51 

51(85 -“05^8), 515 5)l5, 5195 8195 fiSl 

0881 f8l805, 818J081 5131 188 051 51551“ t 

4^8 89 JI815 8(9W«1 819 8f551 fl581 
51809(5815 I 859095 ®t5 ^Of '85fTf9 1558- 
8l0'55 915 8l5l'^1r8055 859(8 51$? 508155 
08515 I 8l5l('p5 5105 51(5 «15l51 915 809 I 
«li5 8^9 5^09 5181 8lfB51 515515 88 08045 
f'T515i r851 89151 8105, 9151095 0804 9t8 89 
55 I 55? ?5U55 Jl5l5i 89, 0815 0815 fl05 
05*151 5159 55 , 91515S 1815 5l«8 40508 81«51 
515 I 

8S 55C8I»'1 8(«J|i5 8(551? 81551 (V19- 

«51i5® 891908^5 cf 10'?> 81(551 8f'^5lf88l5 I 
bff8C8? 555gf8 89995181 055 8151055 85 
810515 8r95l 5«15515, ^05 8f9^05 899095 
85 0858? 89^904^ f908195 5?09fl8 1 

8559 (588 8508)5 551 (551, 8559 51 859095 

514 81(551, 8'3[?l 5191 (5(99 9|510fc I 515 

81999J 85 4lf85l 5lf851 89 «I5»18, 55l 

f55fl5%, 8'^9 iS89J8l5 f«95 (551 5f85l 

fnslC* I »89lil 5?09 5191 8815 «l5 SlffSI 
(5988 5158 4851 8159*1 55l5 9t5 (551 B(8510S I 
4515 5?09 415 *(18 51 ?8 8455 5?08 15l^ 
(98(51 ‘6S1?’ • 8158 55 I 5lf4'508l 1155(5 
89 51915 810"? 1105 1105 8581 5i09 |»i|»e 

818I?51 *085 8085 508199 851 5?5109t I 

415 1? 195 5t?8 985? 48 486| bSt 81951 

515 I 8151'^88? 6?09 0551(851 8(551 5108 I 
9t5T055 48(9 5f? 858 9 ^515, *8 blfst 
915151 •105 51 I 9151055 061151 185, Ili5 ff, 

• C55tC8 5181 899W5 ?8H 8651 f55tt5 815108? 
‘#11*’ 855 C55105 4055 (508 5lf508 55 815108 ‘?<5tl’ 
508 I 
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C’l'l^, »«tr>i*»i S««, •I’lit a«t«, 5^ «[>!), 
’I^Cf C’H I ’lf>lt« ‘l‘^C»I 9 

c*n 5 t '9 iJtts ji-jIS »t»ii ' 5 t?tc<r« 'ira«i? i 
»IW? I t 5 UW 3 f »^3 at’l'l, 

^faj*4 «'?f« ftf«a “^if® ^!w, at« 

5 Wt»l I irftWt’PC'rfl Stai « C 5 N 

rrtt&i 'ei?t?i„’»l 5 cs w«ia ni^ai, ’tTw •I’li 
« ^t'tn c*iife af-«(is» ■*fam «iu^ i 

a**! aratwfl at?fai 
9 t 5 "WCHf a^tia a^ca ^f^ai c<i?Hi, cvim 
ait an, a cal afatifir 5 tai aia i tiaf^a 
tttfatca nftca tw t« ?5i9t« eta vtwia' 
tat^tna twta i 

Ittwa at taitan calaa i 

atatfl ^a« Itni ctife c%tfe >*a aata ta 
fatrti aca, tiaa ftai aati aftai 
ata I aatta tcaa act na aifta 'naSt atiia 
Btai \atta) caaai ta, teta cact cat Btai 
^fiiia ana, act act Btata tfaa >iw« 
acaa faacaa a'§ atacaa ^laiafaa tfai« 
atia, atttia? at Hal aa i >ii?ac'i rtatam 
affa a*t* acHa> ti* aaiai aatta »t»ia cacta 
aiauti afaal ttca i 

faaHa 'b^i*’ afaca aia i«a aict i 
If ttla *(t aFttta ’itiauatti afaai v«a?l 
* 8 a *ia^aiai%a Htia atiaiai afaca ta i 
aia*ia ‘%aall’ ataa aa i B'^it afaia fa 
nfaat ! ataant ntta tifai 

at 8 cn, v{ cat aa «t»ai ailaia S’laft ta i 
wi*t ^caa aitaia atiiw cawwa aifia 
ttta I ttti'llai tea f['t, carta atatt'” i 
at aaa afta 'jftca ^Ica Bart ffta- 
aaa I acta tta aaa ®aca ^ aact atfa *«- 
w afaia cbIi afiiai aitai aaa* atai afan 
I aai ata n « aif^ai 


afaai ac^a atca ‘Heart fail’ afaal a^i^ct 
afsa ati 

faa rta atfcaa a?jia ■jew aicatai afaai 
t?l ataa a?a i B^fi&ca^ ftfa? ctattaia 
ait 'a^attt aiatc'^a” tai^l i ta^a 
tia attacta tatif « aiattn ?f»a ataa ett- 
ttafa ata aca aca attiffea ■jacait 
ata fag? fRctiaa aa tii ’it^a'jca \i- 
f csia ta nuri aa aiata ilffai a^ fatt 
icta 3Fia tlfafwtta aaiaca ct^aa faart- 
caft»i I ata g? ti^a ftn ^5 ftfatat fattt, 
catefe m*t5la ta '•Jifaai ^tfaai BfaatCB, 
atta ai *ta^caa aiv»i atca, atta ti fSa 
ttca tffaai, ata ett afaait aa«H aitteta 
■afaj atcarta i 

acta ?tct aiai >iittaica %^tca ct 
caita «aica «nr*r»ia a^ct acaatca g? tilt 
'ifaca atca i fat rt aica ttftai 
atai •jtata tatata ftai Bftatet i aitai taitca 
cart fat ft tita sSlca aiataift afaai 'Jaalct 
Itaia Bfaca aia® afatit i tajia atfatet 
ataut aitctt atl8ai aiftcafgt, atfaai 
atfaai fagia Btfacafaa i ‘ttsitf'fai’ tftal 
cwfttlt trteta tcti B^t trt, aictl spatet 
^v<it afaal cait« -«aica aaa B?tc« •fa- 
ff aft i afaal afaf^aftai oact 

tana aaaia ttl'ga ttai tn^amt alaa 
afaal i ctHaait acta t»Bica afaatci, 
ct ctBiata ta a®t fafaa tltit i fagat 
*IC5^ Bfta aa tea ania aiaa artca trt- 
tit, ct bSIcw aittftcta taiit aattca 
ftaiti afacartt— “cfelt aaiit fat tlart^ 
ti^cai tigji ata?*— attai tica ttca tttii 
Gurkha hat tfatit afaait ett tal Ctit tl 
ct altifircta «tlwt tltaai afaaifit i amca 





»R<in I ] 

c»! >l’^< f%r«51 N«lfl«I, C^5t5l 
f 9 f 4« »4 *tTl«'9 cn r«if*i^»ta( »i7t< 

^tf^STWi nw oil cloth 

f515tr«»lt^, 'Bft?! cn «inri 4<5tt«1 

I «T9ll^ oi’init*!! ^^*1 
^ifior vfssi fwsi g»lt5 <t1H ^’iT^»lf’l I 
rthenW? *tai 

« »i^«l fir5tff»ii>i I 

c^fsj 4t9t^ 5T»I '5t»l f*HI ^f?51 <lt?81 99*1 ff? 
r<nii 'stsi *1^*11’^ I 

«t»l ^r«l 8wfl W <Ifl, '8»15»« CWrt 
feni fliffiftis ?tr>f ??f>i8i ?fTc5 

?8t5 8181 Brf»I81 «8 I fsOTI '9 

^*rf5ris nf^’K'i «tt^i »ti«r i 

W ftn »»5*« ^»I5l ^f8Wfill»l*n 
8f^ ^*1 8r8t»R— 

*^fit few, C'Sl^tW fsi8N»I ? 

8t»ltfeTn>18 C^l^l C’* C'St’ll? «1C»I '>»! T“ 
*tH W»I »W'!»C8 ’ttr?!® <ttf5W 5f»l»1t^— 
8JlC<rt8l HtlP CST*!!, ^-8-8^ ’ll*!, 

f«P» fwf^ ffefil 8tl*, ?f»ICf 9*lt»I-^t*l i" 
'•ItsiW ’lt'5 

’lUtW ‘C>l^*l’ Sftl'e ^HSt8tI> 9f4»lW I I^8ft8 

8((8t *(Wi <J<r^8 

^fUl ^<11 

I iIt('5t8t*nW8 f88« >«» 8f»llW 

8fW5 f«f*« <111 ’8W*'. '•t 

^si1 ncfe; >«W Tfft ■9%Wfl ^f<l« 

itlfil 44tl*» fef« I ’Wft :— 'lt«*l 

8lWt«?t f’K’WW 4tWW 

¥twt ifefl 'ttftti fwwt^ llw 

ffefiCT*i, >iti C*fl 


^8« 

feTftf^’iC8^ aiif *n, ^^c«fw f88«*i ^i*tt««t 

8«t51 fefft91 ffeflfll ^Tfnwt«*» 

^t8, 8fi|lc??, (^ 1 , 11 ^ 

»iTia >it«r 'Swttwa >tt9t^ ft»i i w 8Hrt^ 

>|tir<r»tl8t ’H'B? C'Tf'881 fenta if’* *81 **•! I 
f^fst f»55f>11 9fini 9Tt*C»l*l WfetttW* f*|fe 

*t ’881 58 * 1 ^, ^*8Jf f«f* fetltfir^C* >iwr Itll 

8tft8 I «08CTt ’l’H»l «tt*8 

‘Wt'pl»l8’ fe’tft’® I r^ftlK. 4^ 

C*T'5t»l8 811^ *tcat «T8T81 *l81- 

r*C»l8 I f8’13t8^8l«I8 fsii^t?»in8 n*w **- 
*C8 8'f881 C*1^8C* 'StPua iltf^C*!*— “>« 

*11811 81811 C8l !” ‘81811’ 8lftn I8lf88l «11* 
8f881 ^li^lt*! I f8‘W1’^ 811, fp8C8 8f»ll88,— 
“^Ifa 811C8« ^ifel «ltfe8 C88«8 fife I 

‘818R’ «t8f8 8«f8Ca «1t88 8tf1^f 

81188 85 «1818 I 189 81119 ^*181 9raC88, 

99 9ii»i « f8 am fat *>C8 I 811 feliirirni9 gi 
9f8l9 8f8l88 I *f«8l8I 11818 C8881189 

9lfel « afcll ^lllw f8 8t8l ‘81818’ fe8fi9 
8?8, 81181 9181 ail atfaai atfR ifawi i 
fawit 811 8l«ri8> 8lir88C9 8f88ir*l88— 
"8U?tal8« 8191 C8f8, C888 8l^Cl C891 Clft’* I 
9<K 81t?l8l881^8 918 8l91 8l|, fll 
8llSc9 9181188 Rvfe 8tC9 91818 981 IV I 
91881 8 Rc 9 raail* 9f8C9ff 488 8818 88flV 
9I88Cfl 1*98 8181 811 '*’•^8 8118*1 9f89 I 

‘C8lfel 988’ 8lfet9 Jtflll 9t8n88 4988 rtl- 
9818119 99818 818188 9f881 9f88— *8181819 
18C8 4981 88 f81 ( 8tt8 ) C881 9Hl, ^89 
r8*18 fl8, 9lf9 8118 f*l8l« I* »ft««l8l *48819 
8t81 9H18 8Wl lff«81 alf8fl 9f8ai, Ca8 9f?11 
8tf981 189^8 9881 8tC9 88 9ir8al 811*188 
f89lfe f188 9f88 I f99 8l4 8«8t9 ltfl8 991, 
85198181 C8 8118 1895 91*8 fe8^9 9f8C9 



ffc» •itrw I •n’fcit c»it«i “^tfw »n^«. ^tcurf?® vrflwfw*!, w» eic?? 

•IT«" I 6ft«lt»l1 c^5t<t C*W«. 59f« <llf5Sl sifftjl C1»!1 i 

»f4*l— nt1.«l "t»4 ( *f#«1 ) cnt ?wsflc« 55U 4lf»w 

<«»f« ^iti” I »iiicn ^tct'a 'i[^f»i»j s^i, Mm 5t5i 

8fi( c*lft 9It« C«l W ? »r?l« «l»tll ^IT*! iltr?W 

CTin<i cwT»t«tc»i >»nri c*t«, mi f*r»tvf *n ^itfit^ i 
mim T” fsr*? m 5 ®i« 9 t*ii fmi c^t«j i 

•n»ii etf^w *111 ^f«i5ii ^*1— c»i^ s«tf* »i«fl'5 »f?iw wii 

“c^«w »iti?i ’in msm *rm' 5 , *jiic’»i ’i' 9 > *«t£*it<»t 9 ®^ ’I'fimt’i i cww 

c*ir>i *T«‘i«. f*J»ilH*ii c«i ffi «r«i cft? cw's, cfi»ic<n < 4 ^ «Tf»ii fires 

c 5 »ii ms” I *111 *tffai»i c*s 4 *i w sit4, 4jt wtftsi m®- 
ih siiB *nm s?i'«it*iis c*i'r»ni f^si ’^ress ®m ®ts «)m *11 1 
’if»i*i *tt*( «i *itsm sirs, c«t*j s>tci 1 4 ifa «i5 ?? 

St? *«’ii itm c<r«, cs ’i(«*!t^i if a fs’i^t^ isitraifsiis c’»t*ii«»i n 

£*re», cfliii iai^ Nit'S, itN at® stfiri 1 ®tattii "ii airfa faiti iti N ia" 

ill '* sStaatit fiflia, ®isii stff® iiaafi ^sstai sfaai >«c® nc® iW 

flit! sfai I itiaa iaa«. itw it«i i?ai \% atfaa itisNi 1 ^laai ®iis siiljf f?ai 
01® ®ff Ba»i tR^i ®ra5i «fti ®fai 1 ®i*iats ojiti siti sfacsfsiti Nf iasci^ ca^iisa 
cwfiai sfitai ®ai®, «ai itaai siat sitiaf fsaifars® ®iia ic< ■aiai ®fai— 

•ta cat itf a ®ai afiai itfita la itiilat atfi as* 1 stcs^ <iiata ili 1 ®tata 

ffiti I caiiita iisii ®taf ati 1 iwi area atfiai 

Ciii sftc® aait^fsi iitii ifam ^astti ^artr atsia ®aiia a?t® itfiita 1 ®t«f ita 
Its itii sNai ajtiiife ’fffitifi I ajt*tii& catcfe? sfit ®'^atl at?, stcs? ®t«f atitta 
is^iicftii ale® ®a itii !« 1 '•aui la ®ti® ; aa®® »ta itlai ®t® la citia 
iitai#t ita® >a®?t 4t2jatia aw isi marcii®faaiBNc®faita, cstiatafUatfera^tai- 
fitfi® alatet I aiiiittfea iifil >«®?l ufl ‘sft^’ caa aw ®’ tftat ^c® itfatsfai ai 1 ataftfatia 
citl ‘Sa,atl’ ®raii aataafla i®a fis acai la s fteit®! ®fi(®, ®tatwa a® ®i 
li ita altil ajtiatfe sft 1 rttSt cai a? t as® a® c®a s®^ fa® ®i 1 oiaaf® ®t®® ®ai 
<aati® ani ai®i «if f® itsii at* 1 'asR 15® ®^® stf®® alat flea flea sNatea, ®® 

st®ais cnlte® ama 1 sate® ®tf®ai ®ta a® ®t6«a ®faai cat" «®tea ®ai®a alesea, 
s®a® atat^l atfiaa afa® ®tateaa ®t®ta statiaa c® 'fW^ata a 4 ® ®fae® stti 
al® ; ®tatatfa ®faai afaai af®ai aisaa ifta 1 s®Sl faiita’l fata afaai Taai ®taf® 
af®es ®tfa® 1 c®fa® ®f®ti la ataata fa®, ®tate® na alatea, ®i c® sfiesfa®, f®iia 
aanti faa® (sttaaifav alai ®a® ®«®a alatl c® at® a^ af®ii ®tv®ra®, 



yj| >Cv<iI1 1 ] 


igjii I 


■SI cn I ^?n '5t?tc^ ^^c's 

▼rsJitH, cn ^«n c*p «M I ^irfs 

®W« 9|^S1 n?? ^fiisi mlc<i '«1 C*! 
5JJ I cTf® « S[:w <i'^«t‘il f«t5 eiif 
«itca ^3!p 

®T%1 ’ll ’1tt?1 »t5 ’H‘I» tlftf?1 

«t«»ltv, 'Btf^C'Sft'lt’l— 

®T«C®a i ’IW ^f5 ^1* ’l»l, 

n f^’^l’l ^f?>1 fsiw? «t‘lc»'8 ^r?t'» 

R’fl cm, 'Bf^l r» f sita, 

«t?t? r* avfei 1*11 ? at «i'tt«3T’t 

511 <1®, tf? at i?|< c®*!! 
<ttf5i ®t?« "It*® ®rt®?tt?i •(filsi 511 «nf®'5 

cn cntfs^ftsi ct ftfcntm ntti 
^ft»i nft®, «tttn fn<t c» ? 

titc® n?fcnt«( ?ni, at 'nnttt 
pftiw cn cn nfsinurcn nnfnfnntcn? ssn^in 


%nnt® ntnn %cntt aimfin ®f«cn, cn f«ni 
Bir^ni ^tt nt»i I ftn sntn ntt ®tc«t 
tnnn 6fnc« ^tnn ®r«ntnv s»n nTtn 
nn nr®«n ®fitn ^nfa^cfl nintc^n ntcn 
‘cwfl intn’ cnni ^t?c« ntfnn i <tc« cntfe 
ntnwfl na^fni® cn5i »itntc?n nun Vf®i nfnn 
nc5i «ti«fsn I cnn aiiunn f5i®i5i®\ ntin 
nwn nn Mnffnnc® ^ftic® ntfnn i 
^tnai ’ 5 [ctit ®r?ntr»ntn nt«Tfl ®nnar» 
ntn 5|i. jjtcnt n®nt»t ^fnil cntni wntn 
fnwfsnin— “^itnttn? ni»i n»< ^nfssintni" i 
ni«ini tf«»i nta cntni 5«, ®tc<it 'ntntinn 
tltfn n®, «iintcn9 nnfn ntai ?ni, 
cstcntfv nf«® ^fti® ®Tntnl «tin »r?»ii 
a®®5i cntfsit 5itc5t^nt*<ri, cn fnp®^ 
^itnttifn n? nft^jtn ®r«in ni, ^n®ji iL^nmn 
®n cnnttm ®tniint fsin® nni ntn i 

(!»nno 


‘«n^' I 





nr^i-Kt*i 
iwi sitfew >j^>\i c=»=?^i 
fifCfl ^f»IW I 

^uH ir«t?i «f^5n, 

'B'» •iNw ^f*isi1. 

’»HT« c«jt^s( ^wn 

«n<» '5f»rT*ti I 

C^ts( C’JtW 'Btw 
c«^<|f'8 *tw ^TCI ? 

«»f« in ^»13 

^t?c«ntu*»T 

ft« 'sc’fi offcs ^fim, 

CTSSfl 5fi|n »^11,— 

»i«i iin^i 'Bti’i 

C» T 


[ w 

f 

WS5 'itn 41^ c^icf 
'!» <fl I5TS r«»w ><^i»riw *tf? -, 
fsTfC® ^Itif 

^r«|« 01. 5t« <Stt1 ! 

fWCT *11? lift 
»lt^ Tt?l f?»I 410 410 C?tl Sfo I 
15 ?? O'tft? ?Tr?, l]5t??1 ^af?r?, 

OOOt? ?’lO C?Tl? Ol? OH f?l? *lt? ? 
Sfo-fii «5r? f?H, ‘jofinj og?iCT 

oi??i 5t^t? ^ifn cotorf? 5?i *tti«f T 
COl?T? ??11 '0'5 5tf»l?1 otRo «ti 
^tftio *ITf?? 01? CBt?lf? ?f??t?t? ? 

f?»iw? oi? c>i otr?t? ?t? 1 

4 >10 0?? f?H ?c? Otfl CT OW? I 

c?t? I 


OT?J^< f??rff?CTT? 



tT-*! I ] 




*(Tt>lfT-ntfi[l'8J ‘«(fjl-9»l’ 51154! 5Ilfl4!t9 

;35-r44«T ’fCVB fHSt* 4|gtl 31^19 ><4< 
ji^n^rirffcin »r<ic9i t?t59«i ‘^nc'f <sfn 
>|iliaif cnt tf« ?«9t9, 

C9 '^«19 9C>H fsfllfW f’Fiin 
filll fsC»I«l, W1 3fkl!4t C9t999 

?MfT« 5»W I 44l«: 013* 31^41^5 §34 

C9f9IC9t3 511 »r«1 j44»44!f43W4 31114^19 

0t#t3 « «rt|f3» 3^31154! « SfmT3C34 §349 
t914fC9l3 99 I ^4«13!f(4f34 31613 

3?at99f « 394!^! 9t9ft3l93 Mf4 §19(4 

3?f/('5 ‘3?1^5-3Ii9’ 3t9’f ■Sffn* 39313C9 
'914-43’ 4J5l!S ‘9t4.33l’, ‘39l’ 4C39 341- 

4f3 :9fCb‘9 33IC4f3« «43 319 I ?4^1 9U34 
39f^« ‘3991|«1F’ artC» ^')95439t4r34 t43C9l9 
(Encyclopedia) 431 9f9C« 3fC9 I '«9Sf3 

34f| 5 r49T^ 39-31«lC9 333 3319 9C39 39tC43 
31 3tf3C3 3?393K99 §139 333 99 31 4f39l 
9f9« f«r3 ‘3t4.33l’, ‘39j’ 9C39 39(4f»I 

3931919 atn 3fi(C4f3« 3f99tt93 f31 f«f3 

>9 « 99 3f3t9 ^9t4f9!C39 f4f49 C 393)31 

39f4« 3f991, 153)9 3l3t9 >93 3tC9 <:(49l39- 
3«9t3^)3 3193$ 959 3BC44 3ri3tC9 C39 

3^9 ft3 f9C$3 3f99l ^9t91fW9 9[5f C39- 
3l3t9 9C91 (9 C39f39 9t3 3(9 44< C3«f3l3 
9tai ^4119 3l3l ( Episode ) 9[C39 39ff'5, altl 
991 Bill's 3119, t9l| 19199(199 I ^191(9134 
C91999 C343 3<a93§l4l9 431 9191 9199 > 

C9 119131 9§3 r9113r3 « 3^1913 9lC5 1191 
3f991 m 3|}1 333 411619 « 94J 393$1 
‘9^9-99’ 3111 9S 39 9991 3fil91lf9 1914 99 
11 C313 9139 39, 11919 31UC39 43 113« 


98 » 

9691 3149 91«i 3f991 3lf3C3« ir93U3 

3if(4t3-3?3C9 ^91 919 3tS 91 9«9t9l C419 99 
1^91 9I9I f39t(9 I 131 •*! f4«13fi, 
6«l9t3 3lfl 3C93 C3l l49»43t4f9C39 
391413-31319 «3 9^,4-4139!' 9191 24t63(l 41'8ll 
31941 3I319) 4134 164 31(6 39(5 C9f3ll 

31? I 499 (3 ‘414,331’, ‘341’ 4tltl C9 93«f3 
^3S! C39 99CS f«a 9C9 441 C343 3iaiSC9l 
ISl 919 313 9?lil 4U3, §!? 3f431 C3? 333 
4C34 4f5« C99 1433*1 39194? «3l3 3f991 
134(1691 43s: 39-31119134 19194 41 39- 

3ia?3l4l9C34 3:61 - ?914 t9 3(413? 9§3 

3914f3-3t'9CSl C3 ‘4l».33l’, ‘34l’ -a^fl 9134 
3C33135 35151 ^4 94, 1191 333136 3l3l4 
3f4l5 9?14 I 139 39lf6^ C319 9J9 ^3 9?- 
CS8 C999 14313 49"3fs §|S 9?91 f99-r9f4'B 
3141-4(31414 f47S 49?f9C3 31901 3f491 

C3C3, 31bl9 3939119134 ‘41133J’, ‘331’ ■Stfll 
4134 419-9*3 13? 39l4l3 49-3lf«SJ9 393 
^191® 4(f4^ ??41 9f44 *tr.4J, *31*9 *3*'Sl9, 
3lll4 9191 ^ts, l«'*t*4 C31§3t19 14*3 3lir4'9 
9?41 §l5i4l1« St9ll6 419131 9ir4*1-f3C9l9fi 
^91414 *11)39l4 139 '3l3'*l« 14 91 9C31919 
4M3J-4139 « 31919 943 93413*- 

19139 331-9134 '3131919? 3f4* f4CWla 9?91 
9194116, ?91 1414 94 f9:3l3l9 431 4l?lS 

3114 I 419143 « 99(91415 91^13169 3 331- 
13199 §«,*< ^lll«4 ^St4 31? j— f** Wt341'S31 
t4139S! 41313(4 ?49l4-39(4f34 4l<S 9131914 
91^-139 '8 33413*19139 331-13199 39'3i3 

§5*^1394 fsias f9*& 149 ^3*3 f6a(« fBWS 
9?41 ^l!? i HS4U 1*43 319911 9141 §9*139 
(4614 31 *f941 419 39(3 « 31191*19 §39 

^3191* 8 91fl ■asH 9191 §'4*? ff9 *l9C* 
99, S191 9?13 24914 *f44 *1** >9? 411331 8 





Ji^ti-jcn? fsa cA c-iTi w fsKiww 

W ^ljfC« '1!Cfl I ’Kt’J31 ^1» 

’jfn ’^f»e »() ^c*ft<f» 

»rt»l6s«t< fpai c<r>ii?«t? ■*!« I ««««« 

aivvq «i«it«Kt*ti *f«r^^lfl ijfJfi-ew 

fiv 

“*(1t6H !tlC8C9 I 

^95 flts "s® f«r^ 5)N jki I 

5>fr« c«rN ^tti ^ts ^t?i i 

’t»it« f<f^ ^t5 « 

«t«l ?*I51 ®I®1 I 

<»?-®tf»l t>«l 5ItW ^I*! «” 

‘^t‘»I 5?tf? CHf'» ^fsi 5tt5 ^f4 ^Tfl’ '1?f??l8r® 
^1 itiiiftfl fi«^5(-THsi-^t»i5ti f<!5[’i v’»V 

1W ^Jff'« ?»ltcs, ®f«{l ?>\w *lti® «r«l«(H 

I fi® 3«P Jji ^«(»tf'?f5t® sif? 

ft«1 ®(C« ff« ®f«S1 — 

’SfiK® »fll5l ^«n^f5 
^*i*n fwsi f5 f^fiisi c’i'f*t5fcsif ^r«- 
'9 f«i«fl V® 5>*i1? nui «N«i m ’Kit?!? 
^If»lt5 if^C® S»tt } ®1 >!!•«) f® 

^t®i »tflic‘(4 •uti '8f'95(i ®fai« 

*ltH*I ? C^lt'lTll® c»tc? •• — 

’1’ltftl '•ITCH «in ai*f?t% I 

«if«r5 «ir?w «(?i CW9 II 

*irv ^T« wfl *I^s?ts I 

C®t*f®««J 51^ *tt« 6lf«f^l 
C<WC« *ttl« ffl I 

III® c<it»tt»i cM^ii I 
^if*i •tni ?t% c<ff*rf*r cffit«i i" 
c»itnt»! 'ittiiii, 

»rn « cat® fttwif— cn 

fwt® ^nt« iit®t a>it® fi«fec® 

cawif ^fi«i tittt* •» ^r<-w ftat® 


»fttf »itcs itn*® ?tc®ctst ’13 

Slt®t9 >«? CaCNS 191 ftfci 511— 191 ’9 

IfSl HI ®f9C« »lfC95| f r«fi mt’tC® 1C11- 
•(•1 ®f9«l 9W® •ttf’tC'IH— 

“mr«J f®S{ <»f9[ ®Tf5( «lfi1«TCf N9 hi 

c«wc9 cmitii wrt ®«n I 
*11 cwft C’ttf*! 5ta C®151 ®9M <311 

9*1 *11 C’ll’lt*! *119 C®T<t1 I 
f® 3951 atfsi C®tW ^9191 9t?9fl 

9I«1W ®9t5ff ®51*I151 I 
C9tt9 fifl f9i5f9f»I ®9r»I C’tl-l’I <19 

®1 Clf'l 9f4C« sftfl 4119 I 
'gftWH C9ir9%9 C9U*| <91*11*1 sitm-iPI <®tt9 

<9 <®1l*1 <’»th® 9159(9 I 
<®tf*t® 99t51-<®U« 6t>#l fi»»I *9191 *ltC9 

aif9 f® 399 «9 ®lf9 I 
<®t941 ®f99 <9*11 <9191*1 *11919 <®191 <991 

JT® ®f9 <91*1 3® <91*1 i" 

9<91irT9 19919 f®f51 <9 <91*tt9<® <5'!? 9*C® 
5i191?9l 9ir991 59l5|iri^C« f9«lfw<»19 <9l ®I(S- 
<91C95 iSl9t9 9119C99 9*1 5i1»i9f9 (Jm? af® 
<®lf»1« 9^91 '^*'1 ^9.91® ®f«t<5 391 

<®t51 9<®5 *119 *1919 <!»tl^ ®6 c 9 sn ^f»|9i 
9i®ar«W 9^91 ^1919 ®lf9951-*1t9 9ll® |I691 
»l*lt591lSi I 9115-C9W9 ?91 ^<«1®1 9f99 « 

9l8lf9® fsa *119 r® 9^<® *lt<9 1 

91 9<9t919 3l ®t®9-1>*lini 9tt® 99J-caC99 
3®f5 95*1,— t9l 9C"11919 9199*11- 

<aC99t ®#l9 ® *lf9l»1t9® 9<fe 1 9C«ttWl9 119 
C91»ltt*I9 f51»C9rt-91^1 afsW 9191 9«I919 9Wl91 

W*I— 

•f® 9f9*l1 9®9l% 9191591® ^9fl 

®191l r9C9 91 9lf99 f991 I 
^['n 9911 ®15 <991 <95 ^9t® 599111 <991 

*11991 591lfl f9 11<9»1 I 



m 1 ] 






c««r %fw?i ^ w c<n ^1 

>0 »IW CW^ns cnt*!!*! CT1? I 
«[U ui» f»inCl'8 ^tiw »»i c<rN *i«t 

♦f»I ??»l 5WtC*H c»it««“ 

'5«.*t«— 

‘•miSM ’Hit* JltfSt? OTrt 

cat'll ^tf C^t*l 'Bt^ fWBI I 
^r> «tft» ’fi*» can cw^ «t< »ia caia 

aiitai >CTcaa fjr ataji i 
«fsni ^aiwa aaca ’tts'ai caai 

^Tt»n I 

aai "fatca ca*! *if?»i *nt‘' an 

aaf^i" 

fa* ^Hfa « 'at«tfa^ a^^ii i 
cWf*! a»t«r natfirc’ia aw c’ti-staci attia, 
«f? cntatat ^fan ’ai acwtaf af«ic«CB— 
“'scan ^1 «rtfit sata at|« i 
»fai?ai cn a'Bi aar *if^ ata? 

5ac*t aj »t«n »” 
at^ta 4ttca f» Sai aai a*c« *itca t ait 
fafa 5»-ainaftrcaa sca-acaa fjaa ♦itca aifaai 
aaraca afacacta— 

“cataia atra atca ?ra aca i 
aca atfa ai «?ta naiii a 
afa aaa atca ai,ca a%i caca 

artfaata atfaa ai afa i 

artfarata atfaa Jaai afa caraia caca faai 
<8ca «rti afa ca «i atfa a 

catata attca aca fa afaata aaaca 

at? cata aatcaa atai i 
catca atfaca aa aafa aafa 

aata fafaca at atai i* 

rt*w- 

“aaata, 'Jfa atfa «nata «ti 
atai aca all* i 


atca ftattat ?« faatica atfa 
atca 'jfa catcica atatli a 
aaa afa at atc« faca catata atca atca 
aca aca aaaia ata i 
4 caa 5 caa iiaata acaca faata fan 
^aca afaca ata i 
• » • • 

ftaatca ftaatca caca aca attca ia jjca 
?© ata fca faai atc^a i 
'at^atlai afe-a*?! ?5Bca »itca ca^ 

^taai ^tafa ac*? vtcar r 
cacaa aifafSc® aifa ^ca^R atfata caat*rfc« 
ca fa«-f6a( 'tff'B afaatcia- «taTa '^aai- 
aa aaiaf*t-atfac«j« 'af® faaa i 

aaa cata acst catataca aca at atitlai 
atfac®caa at, ®aa at acatat catataca aat®ca 
aaatcaa ate® a'faat faai afac®cfa— 

“caa ■ataca aaata at® ca cata atca i 
a*? aifaat •ata faca cata ate® i 
^ta 4a ®ai afa aa aaaa i 
aciiata ataa afa ai atfaa aa i 
atfaat aaat faa faact atfaca i 
cafa «taata 2aca a atca atfaca r 

wa afacacaa— 

“atatfl aafaatca at ntia ca?a aitca 
aatent aata ^aafii 
faac^ atfaa ca? ♦(faa cataa ca^ 
aca afa ^fa caa ®fa i 
aat? artca ajtca atta f»r® ata ®tca 
Hata atata ®ta atci i 
-gfa ®ta afcat ala at it?i at af|i 
atci a? fava wtci i 
l[ai ^ca atft atta aa atca atft atia 
af®aa ijitia aca i 



^ «n«i «« twf n* »n »tf f»<i ^r»ii »nr *% ^\ *rtn 

<tT8 '{[fli iirci i” sfiiai ( 

t^itfir , wm 'Pii ^»!Tl ?t<n *itff wfw 


^ 'efc^ tUrcf vfil cwr^ca 

c»^*t 4WI •fif'P'Si ^WfTC’ifl 
'4'^< 4tc*i*» mil m»i>it fv cw 44’n*iat« 
cfftfi WM<C4 m»iwcist— 

"nf*! •!? ’»? ^nn nw ci« i 

nm*i f^»i 411 m n i 

^if* mti 4t4twT[ I 

cw iff ftcf m'Bi ni ’insi sitfi i 
^>114 6»I ml f C4 1 

mn 41 CTf<«i *n c^44 •tff r 
444 4T«1 4t4tf» C41* ftw m44tlC4 

OftCf rnitlll 4r«IWtl4— 

“Cft4 414 N«tff»l1 fH 4t4 4t9! I 
fifW Cf4 5H ft45 tlf4 41l C41I 
4^4 44 4^ f44t4 4 T4C4 mr4l41 I 
iff ff 1 4I« 4rt f 4t4illf f441 « 

4f44 4l4tCf 14 4f44 r44t4 i 
41 •Tf4 f'4f441 Cf 14 444 f t4C4 l" 
f44l4 fi»4rt4t4 ^C4 44«t4 4f4WW4— 

“4(41 41. C«t4T4 C4t414 ^441 41414 C4Tf44\ 
fT441 4W4 'Oil 'ai® 41 44 4tl 

C«14tt4 14114 4® 4tf4 I 
14 4ttl® C4f44 414 4r4 !« 44 

Cf 4 ® 41 414 ff 4tft® I 
Cft4t4 14t4 f tl *pC4 C4t44 14^ 

(f « C 41 14^4 lie® I 
ft 44 l ff 4 tlt« C 4 f ®t 4 l 4114 C 44 ®tl 
441 f «4 14144 4 Ttf I 
T 4 W f f «41 Cf 114 C «14 44 44 C 41 C 4 

41 fiff 44 CT ff 41 flW I , 


f1l4 r®41 lffC4 ffC4 I” 

-41*4 1I«.44I-4C45 fC4f 1*44 1>44 44 
44®ll«f atC14 «4 41414 r414, 4f f4W « 4lf414 
4IIC4 ®f^® 4t4ttf I 11144 f444 ^441 f4®l- 
4f®, 5«'l4l4, C4lf4«44I4 41 4114414 -Stff® 

•af4f ®f44C44 4f6® 4T'e44J-4l44 Cfl4 44 
-atf 4l 411 I 4K44T-4C44 arfnfUl ^4*4 44 
44414, 41^444 ® 44414 41144 4f4® I 44414 
^f® <ir44i »I4®'81 i f®f4 ^W-4t4t4 -014 
4®»l r44C4t 44-44414 f4t44 ff®4 04>44 ®f4- 
4Ut4 I 4<^44C44 <5^41144 44ff4 ff® 44^- 
®14 1 4441C44 4f5« f4l 44 44**®* 0t4 

-4f1f f444 i ®4lf4 '*1414 -*l 41<,44I-4144 

4414^4 •* f®f4 414141 4lf4l®1 fi54f4^4,— 
*41 f 14lf4l44 p f4f14 fit* I 44ffl 44414 
f “4’#444” 44T4U4J4 «14«1 44414 S!f4®f 
fr®4 f441 fl4«1 4r4C« 4lf4 41 1 f 4ftf 
fl4f14 4Tt5fl4l nWf'Sl 44414 4«a 4lff' 
4lC4f 1414 441 ® 4I«,44J-4C44 4414 44 

4541 ®f«41 f44tCf4, r«r4 C4 f® Cfl4 f44C4 
44-4641 4C44 411,-4414 f «414 4^f^t4 4(4 } 
1«4U 4441144 4f6® f »t» 44l4r4 4"l*f f^f 
4l4Hl r®e4l 44 4144114 >444® f®444r441M 
fiflf® 4|C® 4114—0414 ff4l4 ®41I 44® 
4C* I 41441 0 44Cf «15^4-4lf4«Itl4ll| 4li- 
®4C^4 4tl414f# 4t®l4 ®f4C®fi I 

4H I 



'Wt’W 

» I CTw^w c*i^ cw «rfwti »fiifi ffwtwifi 

^»n f«-»tc^i? fn »ftm tr*»ii w I ^WP 

aw^^f tft'9^t»rt« 5««it^^rt ii« ’«« niwn "itfn ilwoi* 

ii<om Hfv c’tt'it^t utv**, f^^ifft fifw fwani«< i «f9«iwi ifii i* ^ f 

^ftw ^ aitw ( '>'> wa «»* ) >15 '5t4^t«»i ««- tt^i I 

^t»i^, Tpi’* '® ^Wtl6 •iii wi^^i ^f^nwi '^i*ttf*ai 

’•ftrw ^i?<Ki *tifiiw I 

‘Of^ ^att, W<Vt?I ff^ « 4rHPM^^*tW^ « 

<21^ v<l^«(tW 'fliS’t ^ 5ltt I 

% I iin •ftfl I iwr»^ itw? ( t.* ^•* ) I wi I'f*. 

I >*f%» «t*n I wwi> 

^ ailWI t, 5TTI I '®?F^ «f^m « »«W^ \ 


NOTICE. 

j. Matriculation Pass guaranteed tutor. Apply for particulars with half-ani^ . 
postage stamp to A. 'I'. Mukhcrjee H. A. Kundala, Hirbhum District. . ' 

2 Five silver medals to be awarded to .students wo will write satisfactory 
Essays in p:nglish on "Victoria the Good’’— an English poetical Reader price 4 ans. 
For particulars apply with half-anna postage stamp to A. I . Mukherjee B. A. 
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“ANTIQUE CIVILISATION 
AND ART.”* 

(Greece, Egypt and India) 

"Quand on veut comprendre un art, 
il faut regarder Tame du public auquel 
il s’adressait." — H. Taiiie, “Voyage en 
Italic.” 

‘In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen piirt ; 

For the Gods see everywhere.”— 

Longfellow, “The Builders.” 

The art of a country like the character 
of its inhabitants belongs to the nature 
of the land. The climate, the .scenery, 
the contrasts of each country all clothe 
the artistic impulse a.s diversely as they 
clothe the people themselves. There 
can be no question of which art is 
intrinsically the best in the world ; each is 


* Paper read before the Historical Seminar, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, on the 2Sth Sep- 
tember, 191$. 


relatively best for its own conditions and 
each is out of place in other condition's. 
The only bad art is that which is 
mechanical , where the impulse to give 
expreision has decayed and is reduced 
to mere copying of styles ainl motives 
which do not belong to its actual condi- 
tions. An age of copying is the only 
despicable age. It is but a confusion 
of thought therefore to try to pit the 
art of any one country against that of 
another. A Corinthian temple, an 
Assyrian Ziggurat, a ('hinesc pavillion, 
a Muhammedan Mosque, a Christian 
Cathedral, a Buddhist Vihara and a 
Burmese Pagoda are each perfect in 
their own conditions, for every work of 
art is but an interpretation of Nature. 

Thanks to the numerous di.scoveries 
of the last fifty years, and the compa- 
risons which they have suggested, thank.s 
al.so to the theories for which they af- 
ford a basis, history has at last been 
enabled to render justice to certain 
nations whose activity had never before 
been properly understood, to give to 
them their proper place in the civilisa- 
tion of ancient times. The result of 
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these searches and discoveries was to 
show clearly that this ancient civilisa- 
tion had sprung from two original 
sources, the one in the valley of the 
Nile and the other on the banks of the 
Tigris and the Kuphrates. The widest, 
as well as the most sudden, enlargement 
of the horizon was due to a rapiil succes- 
sion of discoveries, some the result of 
persevering searches and lucky excava- 
tions, others rendered possible by feats 
of induction which almost amounted 
to genius. It seemed as though the 
curtain had been lifted, and behind the 
rich and brilliant scenery of Graeco- 
Roman civilisation, the real ancient 
world, the world of the East, the father 
of religions and of useful inventions, 
of the alphabet and of the plastic arts, 
were suddenly revealed to us. The 
great work which was compiled by the 
savants who accompanied Napoleon to 
Egypt first introduced the antiquities 
of that country to us and not long 
afterwarils M. (!hampollion, the pioneer 
of the Egyptologists discovered the key 
to the hieroglyphics and thus rendered 
invaluable service to the forgotten 
pages of world’s history. A little later. 
Layard and Botta freed Nineveh from 
the ruins of its own structures and again 
let in the light upon ancient Assyria, 
But yesterday, we knew nothing beyond 
the names of its mighty kings and yet 
it sprung again into the light of day, 
its monuments in marvellous preserva- 
tion, its history pictured in thousands 
in bas-reliefs and narrated by their 


accompanying inscriptions. The infor- 
mation there obtained was supplemented 
by careful exploration of the ruins in 
Babylonia and Susiana. These had been 
less tenderly tieated by time and by 
man than the remains of Nineveh. 
Ker-Porter, Texier and Flandrin pro- 
vided us with more accurate descriptions 
of the imposing ruins of the palaces at 
Babylon and Persepolis. Thus to the 
labours of artists and archaelugists, who 
examined the country from the moun- 
tains of Armenia to the low and marshy 
plains of Susiana and from the deserts 
which border the Euphrates t ) the rocks 
of Media and Persia and to the philo- 
logists who deciphered the texts and 
classified the monumental fragments we 
owe our power to describe upon a 
aoiind basis and authentic materials the 
great civilisation which was developed 
in Western Asia, in the basin of the 
Persian Gulf. 

But of the two great civilisations, 
the one flourishing in the valley of the 
Nile and the other in the basin of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, the latter 
wa.«* probably the less ancient of the 
two and was nearer our own time 
than the epoch which witnessed the 
commencement the long series of 
Egyptian dynasties with the reign of 
Menes. These two civilisations met 
and intermingled through the agency 
of the Phoenicians and an active and 
prolific interchange of ideas and pro- 
ducts began, traces of which are still 
to be found both in Egypt and Assyria, 
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It still remained doubtful and the 
doubt has but lately been removed 
how the influence of these two ^reat 
centres of culture was extended to the 
still barbarous tribes, the ancestors of 
Greeks and Romans, who inhabited the 
northern and eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. But Greece— the Greece 
which Ottfriecl Muller worshipped and 
for which he was so ready to sacrifice 
her predecessors and teachers, to whom 
she herself was more just in her early 
legends — has lost nothing by the more 
exact information which is now at our 
command. Served by her situation on 
the confines of Europe and Asia and 
not far from Africa by the superiority of 
the genius of her people and the marvel- 
lous attitudes of her language, Greece 
was able to arrange and classify previous 
discoveries and to bring them to perfec- 
tion, to protect from destruction and 
oblivion the machinery of progress, the 
processes of art, the newly-born scientific 
methods, in a word, all the coinple.x and 
fragile apparatus of civilisation, which 
was so often threatened with final des- 
truction, and which has more than once 
been overwhelmed for a time in the 
epoch of national conflict and social 
decadence. 

But this is not a place for insistence 
upon all tl\at Greece has accomplished in 
the domains of pure thought, philosophy 
and science, nor even for calling attention 
to her literature. We are concerned 
mainly with her arts, not her letters. 
A combination of circumstances that is 


unique in the hist«»ry of the world gave 
to the conteinpoiaries of Policies and 
Alexander, the |)invcr of approaching 
more nearl\' to perfection, in their works 
of art, than men of any other race or 
any other epoch. In no other place or 
time have ideas been so clearly and 
completely interpreted by f(*rm ; in no 
other |>lace or time have the intellectual 
qualities been so clearly wedded to a 
strong love for beauty and a keen sensi- 
bility to it. It follows from this that the 
masterpieces ol Greek artists, mutilated 
by time and accident as they are, serve as 
models and teachers to the painters and 
s ulptors ol the present gemualion. 

Hut our age is the age of history; it 
interests itself above all others in the 
sequence of social phenomena and their 
organic devehipment, an evolution which 
Hegel explained by the laws of thought. 
It would be more than absurd in these 
da> s to accept Greek art as a thing self- 
created in its full perfection, without 
attempting to discover and explain the 
slow and careful stages by which it arrived 
at its apogee in the Athens of Pericles. To 
describe the birth of Greek culture, we 
must first study the early history of those 
races who heralded the dawn of civilisa- 
tion in the world. The Greece which we 
call ancient entered late into history, 
when civilisation had already a long 
past behind it, a past of many centuries. 
In this sense, the words which as we 
are told by Plato in his Timaeus (p. 22) 
a priest of Sais addressed to Solon, were 
perfectly true, ‘‘you Greeks, you are but 
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children !” In comparison with Egypt, 
with Chaldaea, or Phoenicia, Greece 
is almost modern : the age of Pericles 
is nearest to our day than that which 
saw the birth of Egyptian civilisation, 
But the Greek race found itself by the 
accident of its geographical situation, 
from its birth in contactwith the Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian and Median Empires — the 
masters of the eastern Mediterranean. 

Yet appearing later upon the scene, 
the Greeks excelled all other nations 
in the width and depth of their 
aesthetic sentiments ; as their architects, 
their sculptors and their painters were 
superior both to their pupils and their 
masters, to the orientals on the one hand, 
and the Etruscans and the Latins on the 
other, we need feel no surprise at their 
central and dominating position in the 
history of antiquity. In the case of 
those oriental nations which were the 
teachers of the Greeks, they contributed 
to a large extent, it is true, to the foun- 
dation of Greek art and to its ultimate 
perfection ; in the case of the ancient 
Italians, they assimilated the lessons of 
their instructors and they drew from 
their teachers, a method for the expres- 
sion of their own peculiar wants and 
feelings and for the satisfaction of their 
own aesthetic desires. 

For while the remains of oriental 
antiquity were being discovered at the 
beginning of the last century, secrets no 
less interesting and documents no less 
curious were continually coming to the 
surface to throw new light upon the his- 


tory of classic antiquity. First came the 
marbles of Parthenon transferred to the 
British Museum by Lord Elgin in i8i6. 
Both artists and connoisseurs after a 
short pause of hesitation, agreed in as- 
serting that the bas-reliefs of the frieze 
and the sculptures of the two pediments 
excelled anything that had previously 
entered into any European museum. 
Artists declared that they experienced 
a sense of beauty never felt before ; they 
were brought face to face for the first 
time with the ideal of the Greeks as it 
had been conceived and realised at that 
happy period of perfection which fol- 
lowed the disappearance of the last trace 
of archaic hardness. Art remained in 
Greece at a high level, longer than 
elsewhere. The word decadence can 
hardly be used in connection with the 
admirable works produced in the 4th 
century B. C. and yet it cannot be 
denied that so long as we were without 
original examples from the great epoch 
of Pericles, we had not the most 
necessary material for a history of 
Greek art, a knowledge of the most 
masterly, the most pure and the most 
elevated of her creations. The literary 
historian might as well have attempted 
to trace the course of her poetry without 
having read Sophocles without having 
heard of the Elect ra or the Oedipus Rex. 
Attention however being turned in 
this direction, discoveries followed 
each other in rapid succession. The 
statues from the pediments at iGgina, 
so ably restored by Thorwaldsen were. 
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brought to form the nucleus of the 
famous collection at Munich. They 
were discovered in 1811 amid the ruins 
of one of the temples at iEgina by a 
company of excavators presided over 
by Mr. Cockrell. They were bmiglit 
by Prince Louis of Bavaria in 1812 and 
Thorwaldsen was occupied during several 
years in putting together and restoring 
them. They were first exhibited in the 
Glyptothek of Munich in 1820. In the 
same spirit, M. Blouet’s interesting 
restorations of Olympia and IMiigalia, 
published in the account of the French 
expedition to Morea, t^^xpeilition 
scientifique de Morce, onlonnee par la 
Gouvernement Fran^ais. Architecture, 
Sculpture, Inscriptions, Meurees, dcssi- 
nees. par A. Blouet) excited the emula- 
tion of the Academy students at Rome 
and opened to them a new course of 
study. 

But the archaeologists of the eighteenth 
century never dreamt of such re- 
searches as these still less of the 
results to whicht hey might lead ; few 
of them suspected what valuable aid 
might be afforded to the historian of 
art and antique civilisation by the 
multitude of small objects vases, gems, 
glass, mirrors, bronze plaques and 
figures, terra-cotta, bas-reliefs and 
statuettes which are now so eagerly 
sought after and which form valuable 
collections in the British Museum, 
Berlin Museum, and the Louvre. The 
small size of these objects also contri- 
buted to preserve them from destruction. 


In times of war and revolution, the 
poor iiiui humble otics of the earth 
easily avoid I lie catastrophes which 
overwhelm those wlu) arc richer, more 
powerful and more conspicuous than 
theiiisflvcs. So it was with these little 
memorials of antiquity. Their insigni- 
ficance was their salvation in the over- 
throw of the civilisation to which they 
belonged. More numerous and better 
sheltered than the masterpieces of fine 
art, they survived when the latter 
perished. But these little monuments 
have preserved for ns more than one 
m\'th of which no trace can be found 
in poetry or sculpture. Much of our 
present knowledge about the histories 
of past races is derived from the study 
of such objects c. g, Tanagra statuettes, 
Kgyptian figurines and Assyrian 
terra-cotta bas-reliefs. 

But there arc characteristics which 
distinguish one style of art from 
another, the Assyrian from the Kgypiian 
the archaic Greek style from that of 
tlie Phidian epoch or of the decadence, 
an Ionic column from Krechtheum, 
from i)ne of the some order treated by a 
Roman architect. Betwec i the contour 
of a figure from a Mcinphite bas-relief 
and that of one from Nineveh what 
difference is there ? If we place three 
torsoes side by side, one of the sixth 
century, another of the fifth century, and 
the third of the time of Hadrian, a 
practised eye would at once assign its 
true date to each in acoordance with 
the manner in which the skeleton 
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was indicated under the flesh and the 
muscles drawn over it and attached to it. 
The whole history of art consists of 
the succession of subtle clianges like 
these, and it would be impossible to 
convey them to the reader by the utmost 
precision of technical knowledge or the 
most brilliant and life-like descriptions. 

But then, the more we study the past 
the more surely do we recognise the 
truth contained in those myths and 
traditions which betray the influence 
exercised upon Greece by the people 
of Kgypt and Asia Minor. For, what- 
ever may be thought of the initial date, 
Egypt remains, as has been so well 
said by M. Renan, “ a light-house in the 
profound darkness of remote antiquity.” 
Its period of greatest power was long 
anterior to the earlier traditions of the 
Greek race. A similar antiquity is 
claimed for the nations of the Western 
Asia. Thus to confine ourselves to the 
plastic arts, the historian of Greek art 
discovers forms and motives which had 
been employed in previous centuries 
and earlier civilisations, in exact pro- 
portion to the accuracy of his researches 
and to the number of liis elements for 
comparison. He also finds that the 
Greeks borrowed from the sime 
instructors those industrial proceesses 
which, although not in themselves 
artistic, are among the antecedent 
conditions of art : namely, metallurgy, 
ceramics, glass-making, embroidery, 
stone-working and carving, in a word 
all those trades which seem so simple 


when their secrets are known, but 
which, nevertheless, represent the 
accumulated efforts of countless un- 
known inventors. But as for the 
indirect borrowings of forms and motives 
which Greece received from Fgypt 
through the Phoenicians, their tran.s- 
mission had come to an end before the 
Persian conquest, even before the time 
of Psammetichus. Egypt was represented 
either immediately or through the 
imitative powers of the Syrian manu- 
facturers, in their fairest textiles, jewels 
and vases of clay or metal carried by 
the Sidonian merchants to the savage 
ancest4)rs of the Greeks. In this 
roundabout manner she had propably 
more influence over Greece than in 
their periods of more direct communi- 
cation. The rays kindled upon her 
hearth, the earliest of civilisation, fell 
upon the Hellenic isles as refracted rays, 
after passing through the varied media 
of Chaldaea, Assyria or Phoenicia. 

Yet the art of Greece was profoundly 
original in the best sense of the word. 
In a way, it was superior to all that 
went before it, it alone deserved to 
become classic, that is, to furnish a 
body of rules and laws capable of being 
transmitted by teaching. Greek artists 
worked conscientiously for they gener- 
ally worked for the Gods. And so their 
monuments are elaborated in all their 
parts, even in those that are least in view 
and are constructed so solidly that they 
exist to this day if they have not been 
violently destroyed. The Parthenon 
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was still intact in the seventeenth 
century. An explosion of gun-powder 
wrecked it. The architecture of the 
Greeks was at once solid and elegant, 
simple and scientific. Their temples 
have almost all disappeared ; here and 
there a very few, the most noted being 
the Parthenon at Athens, and the temple 
of Poseidon at Pacsturn in South Italy, 
wholly useless, in ruins, with roofs fallen 
in, often nothing left but rows of columns. 
And yet even in this state they 
enrapture those who behold them. 
Again among the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians sculpture was hanlly more 
than an accessory ornament of their 
edifices 5 the Greeks made it their 
principal art. The most renowned artists 
Phidias, Praxiteles and Lysippus were 
sciilptf)rs. They executed bas-reliefs to 
adorn the walls of a temple, its facade or 
its pediment. Of this style of work is 
the most celebrated frieze of the Para- 
thaiiaic procession which was carved 
around the Parthenon, representing 
young Athenian women and knights on 
the day of the great festival of the god- 
des.s. The most ancient statues of the 
Greeks are, it is true, stiff and rude, 
quite similar to the Assyrian sculptures. 
Little by little they become graceful and 
elegant. The greatest works are those 
of Phidias in the fifth century and of 
Praxiteles in the fourth, but the .statues 
of the following centuries are more 
graceful but Ie.ss noble and less powerful. 
There were thousands of .statues in 
Greece for every city had its own and 


the sculptors produced without ce.ssation 
for five centuries. Of all this multitude 
there remain ti) us hardly 15 complete 
statue.s. “Not a single example (ff the 
m.ister[)iece.s,” asserts M, Seignobos in 
his llistoire tie la ^ 72 v/Av///(>« “celebrated 
aming the Greeks has come down 
to us. C)ur most famous (ireek-statues 
are either copies like Venus de Milo, or 
works of the period of the decadence 
like the Appollo of the Belvedere." But 
still there remains enough uniting the 
fragmeitts of statues and bas-reliefs 
which are continually being riiscf)vered 
to give us a very good conce))tion of the 
Greek sculpture. 

We leave out of account, the Greek 
painti.ig-the art of Polygnotus, of Zeuxis 
and of Apelle.s. Of this we have but 
few remain.s, and we are obliged to take 
our ideas of its excellence from mere 
dc.scriptions of ancient authors. We 
have indeed the wall-paintings of those 
companion cities which were .so long 
buried under the ashes of Vesuvius ; 
paintings which were uncuvered in great 
numbers under the Napoleonic domina- 
tion, and in later times. hVagmentary 
mural paintings of the .same kind have 
also been discovered in Ronnr and in 
a few other neighbourhoods. This 
amounts to the same as saying we know 
nothing of it. 

Now turning to the Egyptians we .see 
that they were the first to practise the 
arts neces.sary to a civilised people. 
They were the oldest artists of the world. 
And a singular point of attraction in the 
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study of Egyptian art is the extreme 
antiquity which carries us back, without 
seriously losing the thread of the story 
to a period when other races were still 
enshrouded in the impenetrable darkness 
of prehistoric times. A glance into so 
remote a past affords us a pleasure not 
unmingled with fear and bewilberment. 
Our feelings are like those of the Hima- 
layan travellers, who standing upon 
some lofty summit, leans over the abyss 
at his feet, listens to the roar of the 
seething cauldron below and lets his eye 
wander for a moment over the immea- 
surable depths, in which forests and 
mountain streams can be dimly made 
out through mist and shadow. Long 
before the earliest centuries of which 
other nations have preserved any tradi- 
tion, Egypt as she appears in her first 
creations, already possessed an art so ad- 
vanced that it seems the end rather than 
the beginning of a long development. 
Twenty-five centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, even before Greece and Rome 
existed in name only, Egypt had arrived 
at the point reached by the Romans 
under C»sar and the Antonines ; and 
those Egyptian Pharaohs, whose achieve- 
ments were sung by Pentaiir, the 
Egyptian Homer, had artists in their 
service — artists who raised and deco- 
rated the Great Hypostyle Hall at 
Karnak, one of the wonders of architec- 
ture. But it may be well before embarking 
upon the study of Egyptian architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting to dispel a 
prejudice, which inspite of recent disco- 


veries still exists in some minds : We 
mean the belief in the immobility of 
Egyptian art. This mistake is a very 
ancient one. The Greeks were the first 
to make it and they transmitted their 
error to us. We need not go back to 
the archaeologists of the ^i8th century 
whose credulity is to be accounted by 
their lack of materials for the formation 
of a better judgment. About the middle 
of the FQth century in his first lecture 
at the Bibliotheque Royale, M. Raoul 
Rochette turned his attention to Egypt. 
He had before his eyes in the Parisian 
Museums the works which dated from 
the finest periods of the Theban dynas- 
ties, although the still more ancient 
monuments which now form the glory ot 
the Boulak Museum were not yet disco- 
vered. Yet he did say with consummate 
confidence “From the first of the Pha- 
raohs to the last of the Ptolemies, the 
art of Egypt never varied.’* Such crude 
notions as this could no longer be 
upheld. M. Mariette says “The civilisa- 
tion of Egypt went through all the 
different phases ; it went through many 
complete transformations, it had its sud- 
den moments of brilliancy and its epochs 
of eclipse, its art was not so stationary 
as to prevent us from writing its history.** 
Egypt had her great convulsions like the 
rest of the world. She met with disasters, 
and underwent periods of confusion like 
those which overtook the nations of the 
west between the reigns of Trajan and 
Charlemagne. Wars and invasions, the 
action and reaction of civilisation had 
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upon her the same influence as upon 
them and in transforming her sentiments 
and iiieas, caused their plastic expression 
to pass through a scries of clianges in 
taste and style. The Theban tomb of 
the time of Ramses is very different from 
that of Memphite Empire ; the Theban 
Empire constructed no buildings lik the 
greater pyramids but its temples are 
larger and more magnificent than any 
of the predecessors. It is the same with 
sculpture. The differences are almost 
as well-marked as those which enable 
archaeologists to distinguish a torso of 
the time of Phidias from one of the 
school of Praxiteles or Lysippus. With 
this preliminary observations that the 
Egyptian art did not escape the law of 
change, we may proce :d to discuss the 
art of Egypt. 

This early art however is much less 
known than that of the later epochs. 
While the great museums of Europe are 
filled with statues and reliefs from 
Thebes, or at least contemporary with 
the Theban and Saite dynasties, monu- 
ments from the Memphite period are 
still rare out of Egypt. Thanks to 
Mariette and Lepsius, Paris and Merlin 
are not without remarkable examples of 
the art in question but it is in Egypt 
itself, at the Boulak museum that any 
detailed study must be made. It is theni 
that the masterpieces of an art whose 
very existence was unsuspected by 
M. Champollion arc to be f<)und j the 
Khapra, the two statues from Medun, 
the bas-reliefs from the tomb of Ti and 


many others of similar styh? and value. 
The art of the Memphite dx nasties has 
thus suffered much from the hand of 
time, rile kings of this period erected 
temples in their cities and not to speak 
of the chapel of the Sphinx, we find in 
the remains still existing of these 
building chambres of graiiite, alabaster 
and limestone, covered with religious 
scenes like those of more recent periods 
although in some cases, the walls arc 
left bare. Their public buililings have 
all or nearly all perished, breaches have 
been made in them by invading armies 
or civil wars .and they have been altered, 
enlarged and restored scores of times 
in course of ages ; but the tombs of old 
kings remain and afford proof of the 
skill and perseverance exhibited by 
architects in devising and carrying out 
their plans. Many of the Mostabas 
occurring at intervals between Gi/.eh 
and Mediim have indeed been hastily 
and carelessly built as if by those who 
were anxious to get them finished or 
those who had an eye to economy, but 
where the master mason has not been 
hampered by being forcer! to work 
hastily c>r cheaply he rlispiays his 
conscientiousness and the choice of 
materials, the regularity of the courses 
and the homogeneousness f)f the build- 
ing leave nothing to be desired. The 
facade was not wanting in a certain 
graceful severity ; the play of light and 
shade distributed ever the surface by 
the stelae, niches and deep-set door- 
ways. varied its aspect in the course of 
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the day, without lesseninj» the impres- 
sion of its majesty and serenity which 
nothintj could disturb. We thus find 
that art flourished here as nowhere else 
in the ancient world. Here ajjain 
the IC^'vpli.m’s attitude (jf mind was 
not wholly that which characterised 
the art of the later Greek period. Art 
as the purs«iit and the production 
exclusively of the ideally beautiful 
was unknown to him. He loved beauty 
as found in nature, his spirit demanded 
such beauty in his home and surround- 
in<.(s. “ rhe lotus blossomed on the 

handle of his spoon, and his wine 
.sparkled in the deep blue calyx of the 
same flower, the muscular limb of the 
ox in carved ivory upheld the couch 
upon which he slept, the ceiling over 
his head was a starry heaven resting 
upon palm trunks each crowned with 
its graceful tuft of drooping foliage ; 
or papyrus-stems rose frcun the floor 
to support the azure roof upon their 
swaying blos.^ioms ; doves and butterflies 
flitted across his in-door sky ; his floors 
were frescoed with the opulent green 
of rich marsh-grasses, with fish gliding 
among their roots, where the wild-ox 
tossed his head at the birds twittering 
on the swaying grass-tops, as they 
strove in vain to drive away the 
stealthy weasel creeping up to plunder 
their nests.’* The Egyptians thus 
sought to beautify and to make beauti- 
ful ail objects of utility, but ail such 
objects served some practical use. He 
was not inclined to make a beautiful 


thing solely for its beauty. In sculpture 
therefore the practical dominated. The 
splendid statues of the old Kingdom 
were not made to be erected in the 
market place solely to be masoned up 
in the mastaba tomb, that they might 
be of practical advantage to the 
deceased in the hereafter. It was this 
motive chiefly to which the marvellous 
development of portrait sculptors in 
the Old Kingdom was due. 

Egyptian art was also the faithful 
and skilful interpretation of the ideas 
of the people. What the Egyptians 
wished to say they did say with great 
clearness and rare happiness of plastic 
expression. To accuse them, as they 
have been sometimes accused, of a want 
of taste, would be to form a very 
narrow conception of art, to sin against 
both the method and the spirit of 
modern criticism. This latter seeks for 
originality and admires it and all art 
which is at once powerful and sincere 
arouses its interest. We do not however 
wish to deny that their conception of 
divinity was less favourable to the 
plastic arts than to the anthropomor- 
phism of the Greeks. The value pf an 
artistic result is in proportion to the 
difficulty of its achievement. The Greek 
sculptor had nothing beyond the bodily 
form and the features of man with which 
to give a distinct individuality to each 
God and Goddess of his mythology ; 
he was therefore obliged to make use of 
the most delicate and subtle distinctions 
of feature and contour. This necessity 
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was a great incentive to perfection ; it 
drove him to study the human form with 
a continuous energy, which unhaf)pily 
for himself, was not required of the 
Egyptian sculptor or painter. 

Thus it has long been a dehUable 
question if the Egyptian statues of kings 
and private individuals can be regarded 
as faithful portraits or as merely approxi- 
mate to their originals. No one has 
ever denied that their authors desired 
to make them as life-like as possible 
but we hesitate to believe that they 
succeeded in doing so. The air of 
uniformity lent them by the repeated 
employment of the .same ex|)ressions 
and the same postures encouraged 
the notion, that judging themselves 
incapable of exactly transcribing the 
the details of bodily form or physiog- 
nomy proper to each individual, the 
sculptors decidccl that such details were 
not necessary f<^r the kind of .service 
to which the statues were destined : 
they considered that the task entru.stcd 
to them was sufficiently fulfilled if the 
“ka” or the double for which these 
statues provided an imperishable body, 
recognised in them enough of the perish- 
able body to enable them t(j attach 
themselves to it without hurt in the 
course of their posthumous existence. 
The study of the monuments has how- 
ever thoroughly dissipated those doubts 
first propounded by von Hissing. Any 
one who has carefully handled one of 
the Saite heads, the skull and face of 
which present so clearly individual 


characteristics, must acknowledge that 
.so many details noted with such felicit- 
ous care indicate an absolute intention 
of transmitting exact appearance of 
the moilel to posterit)’. And, if pro- 
ceeding forward, we reach the Sect)nd 
Theban period, we shall sj)on recognise 
the success with which the royal studios 
perpetuated in stone the^ effigies of their 
contemporaries. The profile of Seti I 
|)hob\gra|)hed in his coffin would c«)in- 
cide line for line with that of his bas- 
reliefs of Karnak or Abyd»)s Let ns 
go back S or lo cenluri(?s and see how 
the master-scnlpt' »rs of the first 'Theban 
period tr(Mt«*d tiudr Pharaohs. The 
statues of Ameiiemhat III and of 
.Sanouseit have so personal a inite that 
we should be wrong to imagine they 
could be anything but a sincere, almost 
brutal likeness. The Ai)hren of the 
Cairo Mescum were not long ago alone 
in suggesting to us the conviction that 
the Memphian timers yieUled nothing 
in this matter of resemblance to ages 
farther remf)vcd from us \ the recent 
discovery of ten statues of Mykerinus, 
|)revents any further doubt. Several 
Berlin Egyptologists whose natural 
ingenuity encouraged them to revi.se 
M. Mariette’s criticisms on art, thought 
they discerned in certain details of the 
costume and ornamentation, a proof 
that if they were not figures of pure 
imagination, they were at best copies 
of ancient originals freely executed 
under one of the Saite dynasties 
and their theory, although opposed by 
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experts who had a loiifjer experience, 
disconcerted the majority. It was soon 
upset by facts when Dr. Reisner and his 
Americans excavatiiif^ at Gizeh in 1901 
round about the third Pyramid brought 
to light monuments that with the best 
will in the world nt) one could assign to 
any other epoch than that of Mykerinus. 

The art of imitating living forms in 
sculpture was no less ancient in Kgypt 
than architecture. We do not mean to 
say that it already existed in those 
remote ages when the first ancestors 
of the Egyptian people built their 
mud cabins on the banks of the Nile ; 
but as soon as their dwellings became 
something more than mere shelters and 
began to be affected by the desire for 
beauty, the figures of men and animals 
took a considerable place in their deco- 
ration. The oldest mastabas that have 
been discovered have bas-reliefs upon 
their walls and statues in their mummy- 
pits, and again when the Egyptian 
architects began to build the Hypostyle 
hall at Karnak or the pylons and 
obelisks of Luxor, the sculptors too pro- 
duced master pieces in bas-reliefs and 
statuary, e. g. the fine statue of Ramses II 
(in Turin Museum) the colossal statue 
of Seti II (in the Louvre). But in most 
cases the Egyptian sculptor made man 
the centre and raison detre of his work 
and yet according to Madame du Stael 
the Egyptian sculptors impress with 
more sharpness of intellect in the 
portraying the figure of animals than 
that of human beings.’* 


Thus until the rise of the Greek art, 
the artists of Egypt remained the great 
masters of antiquity. Her architecture 
by the beauty of its material, by its 
proportions, by its richness and variety 
was without a rival until the birth of the 
Doric temple. Her Sculptors displayed 
a singular aptitude in grasping and 
interpreting the features of individuals 
or of races and they succeeded in 
creating types which reached general 
truths without becoming strangers to 
individuality. Their royal statues were 
great, not so much by their dimension, 
as by their nobility of style and 
their expression of calm and pensive 
gravity. “The existence of a few 
child-like conventions from which they 
never shook themselves free cannot, 
says M. Chalas,” prevent us from feeling 
admiration for the insight into life, the 
purity of contour, the freedom and 
truth of design which distinguish their 
bas-reliefs and paintings.” The smallest 
works of an Egyptian craftsman are 
distinguished by a desire for grace 
which spreads over them like a reflection 
from art and beauty and they helped to 
carry some knowledge of the brilliant 
civilisation of Egypt to the most distant 
coasts of the ancient world. 

During the earlier ages of antiquity 
the civilisation exercised upon the 
nascent art of neighbouring, and even 
of some distant people, an influence 
analogous to that which Greece in its 
later days was to wield over the whole 
basin of the Mediterranean. For many 
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a long century the style of Egypt 
enjoyed an unchallenged supremacy 
and offered a forecast of that universal 
acceptance which was to be the lot of 
Grecian art, when after 2 or 3000 years 
of fertility, of power and of prestige, 
the work of Egypt would be done and 
the time would arrive for her to fall 
asleep upon her laurels. 

With a brief survey of the Indian 
art, we would like to close our disser- 
tation. Before any one, be he artist or 
layman, attempts to draw any compari- 
son between Indian and European art, it 
is necessary to have a clear understand- 
ing of the essential difference between 
the European and the Indian starting 
points in the higher planes of artistic 
expression. The common philosophical 
basis of art in all countries assumes that 
art is not merely an imitation or record 
of facts and phenomena in nature but an 
interpretation, — the effort of the human 
mind to grasp the inner beauty and 
meaning of the external fact of Nature. 
Realism to the Indian artist has a 
different meaning from what the Euro- 
peans attach to it. For Indian philoso- 
phy regards all we sec in nature as 
transitory, illusive phenomena, and 
declares that the only reality is the 
Divine Essence or Spirit. So while 
European art hardly concerns itself 
with the unseen, and limits its mental 
range to the realm of nature and thus 
retains, even in its highest flights the 
sense and form of its earthly environ- 
ment, Indian Art like the ancient 


Egyptian is always striving to realize 
.‘^oiiiething of the universal, the eternal 
and the inflnite. European art has, as 
it were, its wings clipped : it knows 
only the beauty of earthly things. 
Indian art, soaring into the highest 
empyrean, is ever trying to bring d<jwn 
to earth st)mcthing of the beauty of the 
things above. 

The Greeks and the artists of the 
Renaissance who followed in their foot- 
steps attempted It) arrive at the highest 
type of beauty b\' a selection of what 
appeared to tluMii tt) be the most admi- 
rable in various t)'p(‘s of humanity and 
in natural forms and appearance.s. 
IMiysical beauty was to the Greeks a 
divine characteristic ; the Hindu artist 
has an entirely different starting-point. 
He believes that the highest type of 
beauty must be sought after, not in the 
the imitation or selection of human or 
natural forms, but in the endeavour to 
suggest something finer and more suttle 
than ordinary phy.'^ical beauty. Mere 
bodily strength and mundane perfec- 
tions of form arc rarely glorified in 
Indian art. When the Indian arti.st 
models a representation f)f the Divinity 
with an attenuated waist and abdomen 
and suppresses all the smaller anato- 
mical details .so as obtain an extreme 
simplicity of contour, the European 
draws a mental compari.son with the 
ideas of Phidias or Michajlangclo and 
declares that the Indian is sadly 
ignorant of anatomy and incapable of 
imitating the higher forms of Nature. 
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But the Indian artist in the best period 
of Indian sculpture and paintini^ was 
no more ignorant of anatomy than 
Apelles or Praxiteles. He would create 
a higher and more subtle type than a 
Grecian athlete or a Roman Senator 
and suggest the spiritual beauty which 
according to his philosophy, can only 
be reached by the surrender of worldly 
attachments and the suppression of 
worldly desires. 

Indian art is essentially idealistic, 
mystic, symbolic and transcendental. 
The artist is both priest and poet. 
In this respect Indian art is closely 
allied to the Gothic Art of Euro[)e; 
indeed, Gothic art is only the Eastern 
consciousness expressing itself in a 
Western environment. But while the 
Christian art of the Middle ages is 
always emotional, rendering literally 
the pain of the mortification of the 
flesh, the bodily sufferings of the Man 
of Sorrows, Indian art appeals only to 
the imagination, and strives to realise 
the spirituality and abstraction of a 
supra-terrestrial sphere. There is and 
always will be, a wide gulf between 
the.se ideas and the naturalistic, materi- 
alistic view of Renaissance or the 
eclectic, archaeological art of modern 
Europe — the cult of the studio, the lay 
figure and the nude model. 

Another familiar and more serious 
depreciatory criticism is based on the 
frequent introduction into Hindu art 
of monstrous and impossible forms 
often grotesque and not rarely hideous. 


Most of the Europeans condemn the 
representation of such forms on artistic 
grounds. But such monstrosities are 
legitimate in art considering the emo- 
tional and intellectual value of Indian 
Symbolism. Dr A. K. Coomarswamy 
quotes with approval the following 
rhetorical passage from the writings 
of Lafcadiii Hearn, “Perhaps to uniniti- 
ated eyes” Hearn writes, “these many- 
headed, many-handed gods at first may 
seem as they seem always in the sight 
of Christian bigotry — only monstrous. 
But when the knowledge of their mean- 
ing comes to one who feels the divine 
in all religions, then they will be found 
to appeal to the higher aestheticism, to 
the sense of moral beauty, with a force 
never to be divined by the minds 
knowing nothing of the orient and its 

thought as they multiply before 

research they vary and change ; less 
multi-form, less complex, less elusive the 
moving of waters, than the visions of this 

ancient faith The stranger peering 

into its deeps, fiiids him.self, as in the 
tale of Undine, contemplating a flood, in 
whose every surge rises and vanishes a 
face weird or beautiful or terrible, a most 
ancient shoreless sea of forms incompre- 
hensibly interchanging and interming- 
ling, but symbolising the protean magic 
of that infinite unknown that shapes and 
reshapes for ever, all cosmic being.” 

Indian art, it is true, was only in its 
cradle in the time of Alexander, while 
the artists of Greece were in full posses- 
sion of all their powers, they had already 
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produced inimitable master-pieces in 
each of the great divisions of art, and yet 
their creative force was far from being 
exhausted. It was the age of Lysippus 
and Apelles; of those great architects, 
who in the temples of Asia Minor, 
renewed the youth of their loric order 
by their bold and ingenious innovations. 
Moreover artisans who had followed the 
Greek armies in their march towards the 
East, with the object of supplying the 
wants of any colonies which might be 
established in those distant regions, 
reproduced upon their vases and in their 
terra-cotta figures the motives of the 
paintings, sculpture and the architecture 
which they left behind. And like the 
Scythian tribes among whom the 
Great cities of the Euxine were planted, 
the nations to the north of India,” says 
M. M. Perrot and Chepiez, “ were 
astonished and delighted by the elegance 
of their ornament and variety of its 
forms. They imported fnun Bactriana, 
these products of an art which was 
wanting to them and soon set themselves, 
with the help perhaps of the foreign 
arti.sts settled among them to imitate 
Grecian design in the courts of the 
Indian Rajas. And archaeologists re- 
gard this Graeco- Roman type of Gan- 
dhara as the highest achievement of 
Indian art, only because it approaches 
nearer to the Greek idea. This habitual 
reference to western standards and 
ideals in their criticism of oriental work 
frequently leads European critics astray 
and makes them constitutionally in- 


capable of doing justice to Indian art. 
It is always unsafe to assume that the 
Indian p»>int of view is the same as the 
European ; the probability is that it 
will alwa)S be different. 

Nothing is more firmly rooted in the 
mind of the educated European than 
the idea that Indian civilization was 
a peculiar pnxluct of Greece; that the 
Greeks established aisthetic models for 
all times and all people, and that tho.se 
who depart fnun them must be classed 
forthwith as decadents and degenerates. 
Because Indian sculptors and painters 
after coming into contact with debased 
Graeco-Roman art, deliberately formed 
their ideals upon a different art-philo- 
sophy, their work is treated by most 
Europeans as indicating a corrupt and 
depraved taste which places them 
beyond the pale of criticism. The Gan- 
dharan School however is not an ex- 
ample of Hellenistic influence upon 
Indian art but the reverse ; it shows 
Gracco-Roman art being gradually 
Indianised. The Gandharaii sculptors 
doubtless helped to execute many 
Indian monuments, but they never 
created an ideal of Buddha for Indians 
to imitate. 

During the first three centuries of 
the Christian era, as Prof. Grunwedel 
himself shows, Greek art was an article 
of export and Greek artists travelled 
throughout the Roman Empire in 
search of employment. The Gandharan 
sculptors were craftsmen and very 
inferior craftsmen compared with those 
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t}{ Pompeii and Herculaneum ; hirelings 
following more or less impure Hellenic 
traditions and engaged by the kings 
of Gandhar, to work un^ler the orders 
of Buddhist monks. Their art, so far 
as it was Hellenic, was the dying art 
of Greece degrad.vl into an inferior 
handicraft. 

Professor Grunwedel, Dr. Fergusson 
and Dr. Burgess and many other 
orientalists have with profound learning 
and research catalogued the instances 
of Gandharan form and types which 
abound in later Indian art. But the 
origin of artistic ideas cannot be deter- 
mined by the collection of archaeological 
statistics, without correlating them with 
the intellectual and spiritual impulses 
which created the art to which they 
belong. The mere survival of these 
forms and types does not prove that 
Indian artists desired any inspiration 
from Gandhara ; neither artistically, 
nor technically is it possible to place 
the best Gandharan sculptures in the 
same |)lane with that of Borobadur, 
Elephanta or Ellora, or the most 
striking reliefs from Loriyan Tangoi. 
The suggestion can be easily made 
that the wonderfully fine modelling of 
some of the figures of Buddha and 
Bodhi.sattwa, as well as the pose are 
indicative of Greek influence. But 
however improved the Indian artist 
may have been by Grecian models, he 
has never departed from the Eastern 
ideal or made any attempt to create 
an Indian Hermes or Apollo. 


But apart from the wanton destruc- 
tion by bigots and Philistines, and the 
destructive influences of a tropical 
climate, there is a special reason, why 
master pieces of fine art seem to be rare 
in India compared with their number 
in Europe. This must always seem to 
be the case in an art which is entirely 
creative and imaginative instead of 
naturalistic. For, while imagination is 
the supremest virtue of the artist it is 
the most rare. Works of the highest 
imagination have not been more rare in 
Indian art than they are in any other 
country. An English writer of great 
repute even asserts, “ Europe of the 
present day has in art far more to learn 
from India than to teach. Religious art 
in Europe is altogether lost ; it perished 
in our so-called Renaissance. In India 
the true spirit of it still lives.” One 
illustration only will bear out the truth 
of Mr. Havell’s assertion. It is one of 
two colossal war-horses placed outside 
the southern facade of the so-called 
Black Pagoda at Kanarak in Orissa, a 
temple dedicated to Surya, the sun-God, 
which is said to have been built by 
Narasimha. So late as the 13th century 
A.D. visions of the Mahabharata, the clash 
of battle in heroic ages and memories 
of the past triumphs of Indian chivalry 
must have inspired the sculptor of this 
noble figure and his prancing, war- 
harnessed steed pacing grandly forward 
over the prostrate foes. Here Indian 
sculptors have shown that they can 
express with as much fire and passion 
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as the greatest European art the pride 
of victory and tlie glory of triumphant 
war-fare. For not even the Homeric 
grandeur of the Elgin marbles surpassed 
the magnificent movement and model- 
ling of this Indian Achilles and the 
superbly monumental war-horse in its 
massive strength and vigor is not 
unworthy of comparison with Verroc- 
chio's famous master-piece at Venice. 

In conclusion, one is constrained to 
admit that as every national art is an 
expression of national character, so 
when we compare the devout and rever- 
ent outlook upon nature shown in 
Amaravati reliefs, Borobudur sculptures, 
Ajanta frescoes or Sigirirja paintings 
with the utter vulgarity of Modern 
India, it is only too evident that in one 
respect our education falls immeasur- 
ably beliind that of Greece and Ancient 
India, in the neglect of Plato’s injunc- 
tion ” to use the beauties of earth as 
steps along which we mount upwards.” 

Gouranga Nath Banerjee, 

M.A., B.L., M.K.A.S., F.R S A. 


THE RELATION OF PLANTS 
TO THEIR ENVIRONMENT. 


To some of you whose opportunities 
for travel have been greater than such 
a privilege to the majority of us the 
great variation in vegetative type, the 


great dissimilarity in the a[)peaiance 
of the vegetation as a whole in different 
parts of the world, must have been 
something of a revelation. 

But many of you who cmne into the 
category of plant lovers rather than 
into that of travellers or explorers must 
even if you are aware that all the earth 
is not alike in vegetation type, find it 
difficult exactly tt) picture what plant 
formation means, how the vegetation of 
the tropics differs from tliat of temper- 
ate or frigid zones, how for instance the 
views of the Sahara differ from those 
of Bengal or the rich tropical growth 
of Malay from the poor steppe wastes of 
cold northern Russia. 

It will be my endeavour to-night to 
classify for you some of the main bota- 
nical formations of the world ; to show 
how such formations differ, in what 
respects thy differ and why ; in short 
to treat vegetation in terms of its envi- 
ronment. 

If we leave the sea and fresh water 
life out of account, terrestrial vegetation 
is divisible into two main groups of 
formations according to the conditions 
which determine their presence. Such 
conditions are climatic where we have 
the production of formation depending 
on climate or terrestrial, geological or 
as we call it Edaphic conditions, where 
we have the production of a formation 
depending on the nature of the .soil. 

Let us approach the subject by 
thinking of the varying conditions under 
which plants have to live. Some succeed 
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only in the fierce hot rays of the 
tropical sun. Some prefer the cold 
dismal 6 months long night of arctic 
or antarctic regions. 

The palms and aroids with their 
long drip pointed leaves flourish in 
the persistent torrential rains of Java, 
Rut the same prolonged precipitation 
would fircnch f)ast recovery the rock 
vegetation of the dry South African 
plateau and had we such a water supply 
in the trans-C)aspian steppe lands of 
Russia the small composites and 
grasses and the annual crop of Lilies 
and other monocotyledons might give 
place to forests of pines, beeches, willows 
at least to vegetation of a higher or 
more woody type. Precipitation, rain- 
fall, water supply, therefore also 
vary. 

Again atmospheric movements — winds 
as an element of climate, as a factor of 
environment, are not without their effect 
on the vegetation type. 

We have only to think of the Musas 
and Zingibers, among the lower vegeta- 
tion and of such trees as Rarringtonia, 
the Indian cork tree in flower 2 months 
ago on the maidan among the taller 
plants, — plants which succeed only 
moderately when brought into the open — 
vegetation which normally flourishes in 
the Stillness of the tropical woods, and 
to compare with them the vegetation 
which seems to defy the tropical nor* 
westers from whatever direction they 
may come or the hurricanes of the 
Alps. 


We might look to the palms, to Acacia 
Spirocarpa of German, presently British, 
East Africa in the open tropical situa- 
tions. We might gain a lesson from 
Auracaria braziliana in South America. 

We might see the distinct efforts of 
winds being withstood by Primus and 
Crataegus on the exposed north 
coast of Denmark where there is no 
climatic benevolent neutrality and we 
might work back and judge what a 
poor show our Musas, Raringtonias our 
aroids and other climbing represen- 
tatives which lead a quiter, less breezy 
life would put up against such conditions. 

I have said enough of the effects 
wWch these various factors of climate — 
heit, light, moisture, winds have on the 
vegetation aspect of particular climatic 
regions. 

But while climate is all-important in 
its effects there is another set of con- 
ditions which plants have to meet- 
conditions which are indeed to some 
extent bound up with the climate but 
more often distinct from it. 

These conditions are geological rather 
than meteorological. — They are local 
or terrestrial or as I have called them 
edaphic. 

They act and interact with climate in 
producing the plant’s total environment. 

Let me explain in greater detail what 
these conditions are and how their 
influence on vegetation works. 

It is no longer a secret even to those 
of us who have not travelled that the 
whole world is not composed of Bengal 
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mud. We need not be concerned with 
why this is not the case nor with the 
views of geologists as to why this area 
or that is mud. this or that sand, this 
loam, that j^eat, this rocky, that boggy, 
this silicious that chalky and so on 
but just accept the fact that all these 
terrestrial or edaphic conditions exist 
and that certain plants find in one or 
other the conditions to which they have 
become used. We know now something 
of why a mo )r, given even the most 
favourable conditions of heat or rainfall 
can never produce other than the moor- 
land type of vegetation ; why this is 
usually herbaceous or if woody does 
get past the shrubby or stunted condition 
It is due to the decaying vegetation 
liberating poisonous acids which dare 
not be absorbed with the taller plant’s 
water supply so the taller, more woody 
species must give place to the smaller 
herb with its limited water requirements 
and its greater power to reject the acids. 
We know now why the vegetation of 
Sind even in conditions of a plentiful 
rainfall shows ail those curious xerophy- 
tic or power to resist drought charac- 
terstics. It is again a chemical reason 
bound up with the presence in the soil 
of abnormal quantities of .salt which 
again dare not be taken into the plant’s 
water system and so the soft tissuey 
leaf with no facilities for avoiding loss 
of water has to make room for the hard 
leathery leaf, for the fleshy leaf or for 
the plant almost leafless. 

It is no wonder that the gypsum 


lands of Mesopotamia with their 
Achilleas, their hVnilago';, their Timpi- 
nellas difler vegetation from the 
normal plant community f the Ku- 
phrates and Tigris valleys. 

1 heir edaphic results are more 
immediate evidena* than the climatic 
but they are not so important as 
the climatic for while climate deter- 
mines the vegetation aspect over fairly 
large tracts of the Karth’s surface local 
conditions c)f soil merely pick out anrl 
blend the mass materials supplied by 
the climatic factor. 

We readily see how the v(*gctati«»n <)f 
the swamp differs from that of dry 
land, how singular in its aspect is the 
vegetation of the .seaside dunes ; 
how the vegetation of the salt lakes by 
Calcutta differs from the inland where 
no salt affects the habit. We know 
how different the vegetation of the Lwu 

^<7/ spring di.stricts of Java is from 
the normal tropical moist fore.sts of 
that region. Kdaphic influences crop up 
everywhere but we do not so readily see 
how climate determines over wide areas 
of the earth’s surface den.se evergreen 
forest, rain forest, savannah forest, dccid- 
ous forest, open forest scrub, bushland, 
grassland, prairie, steppe, .semi-desert, 
absolute de.sert. 

Of all the factors which make climate 
atmospheric Moisture, rainfall, precipita- 
tion in whatever form it comes is by 
far the most important in moulding 
the vegetation aspect. It is one of the 
many benefits which a comprehensive 
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and well equipped meteorological ser- 
vice renders to science that it furnishes 
botanists with the materials which 
form the basis of the study of 
plant geography. In our ignorance of 
the exact meteorological conditions 
which obtain over a series of years in 
many parts of the earth’s surface we 
must often be at a loss to account for 
many of the phenomena of plant 
distribution. Why this species or that 
suddenly stops at a river bed or fails to 
extend beyond a certain range of hills 
is no doubt often simply a resultant of 
climate factors which properly under- 
stood would at once give the key to 
the plant’s distribution. Rainfall is the 
most important factor. Heat comes 
next, then light and lastly atmospheric 
movement. 

The influence of light is apparent 
rather in the individual plant than in 
the vegetation as a whole. It comes 
out in the orientation, the lie of the 
leaves and branches and of the green 
colouring bodies in the cells and in the 
colour of the vegetation. It is supposed 
to be due to this factor of light that 
the vegetation of Norway with the 
temperate influences of the gulf stream 
and its long day and its short night 
during the vegetative leafy period 
shows a much richer and much more 
uniform green than is to be found in 
southern Europe or even in the moist 
tropics. 

The influence of heat is floristic 
rather than vegetative. It determines 


that the majority of a family or division 
of plants predominates in the hot 
tropics or in cool temperate regions. 
Thus the Musacese to which belongs 
the Banana, the Palm, the Arvidere 
to which a mass of tropical undergrowth 
belongs, the Anonaceae to which belong 
many of our scrambling Hanes climbers 
are heat-loving families. The Ericace- 
ous to wich belong our heather. 
Rhododendrons, the Coniferae with our 
firs, spruces, larches and so on and 
the Primulaceae which has many 
members of our early spring flora at 
home, prefer a climate which those who 
have memories of them no doubt also 
prefer. 

Let me now enlarge on the influence 
of heat in the determination of flora 
as contrasted with vegetation. Certain 
families are predominantly megather- 
mic or lieat-Ioving and among these 
many of the monocotyledons supply 
the most characteristic features of the 
tropical or heat-loving flora. In the first 
place this is true of the palms which are 
almost exclusively heat-loving plants. 
The Oreodoxas, queen of palms, the 
Borassus or palmyra palm of which, the 
old Tamil song enumerates some 8oi 
different uses, the Coryphas which like 
the palmyra preserves the ancient Hindu 
writings, the Cocoanut most useful of 
palms with a history so ancient that no 
' one knows where it originated whether 
in the new world or the old. These 
and numberless other monocotyledons 
such as Ravellana madagascarinesia 
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with such a water supply that probing 
with a knife at the base of the leaf 
acts like the turning on of a water 
tap, give an aspect to tropical megather- 
mic vegetation which is entirely 
lacking in temperate and frigid zones. 
We note their geometric proportions. 
The same sharp outline of form is not 
to be found in colder latitudes but 
probably if we search for a comparison 
we should pick out the Gymnosperms 
as showing something of the regularity 
which the palms afford. Here are some 
of the pines which characterise north 
temperate regions. To this category 
belong some of the Cypresses characteris- 
tic of the Italian landscape, the 
Cedars which the Eastern Mediterrane- 
an and north African coasts, all more 
or less sharp in outline and all of the 
class gymnospermus. 

The same floral group is not however 
without its representative in the tropics — 
a representative which curiously enough 
is confined to the tropics. They arc 
the Cycads-comparativcly few species 
there are-but they are interesting relics — 
modern reminders of an older plant 
civilisation and again we note that they 
take on the palm aspect with its 
geometric outline. 

But there is another tree reminding 
us somewhat of our pine woods. It is 
scarcely tropical but seems to find quite 
a congenial environment on the tropical 
climate. Casuarina equisetifolia the 
Belati-jhau of Bengal, a representative 
of Australia and the Australasian Islands 


introduced into India about a century ago 
and now well established especially on 
the Indian littoral. 1 do not like it 
overmuch. It has alway s seemed to me 
to be badly out of place beside a palm. 
It has great plasticity of form a.s of 
power to accomm(»date itself to varying 
climatic conditions. We have it in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta as a tree, 
but in Madras I have seen it forming a 
small dense and very effective bushy 
hedge. Korin amongst the dicotyledons 
is far too varied to admit of comparisons 
between their megathermic and meso- 
therinic representatives, but no less in 
this class there are families exclusively 
heat-loving and others exclusively cold- 
loving I need not enter into a discus- 
sion of what families belong to the one, 
what to the other group. We think as I 
have said before of the anonacia! to which 
belong many of our Lianes as heat- 
loving, the Piperaciffi and Aroids here 
belong to a similar clas.s. We think of 
our Primulas as cold-loving, so also many 
of the Caryophyllaciae. So also Armeria 
Alpina an old plant coming down to u.s 
from the ice age and still preferring to 
linger round terminal moraines and the 
lower limits of glaciers. The Cactaciac 
on the other hand we think of as inha- 
biting (the caricatures of plants .some 
of nature's jokes) sun-baked waters of 
the American tropics. We think of our 
Pines, our heathers, our Rhododendrons 
which creep into India only in the colder 
higher reaches of the Himalayas as cold- 
loving. So also our Salixes flourishing 
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just below the glacier region in Green- 
land. 

The fact is that we find herbs, shrubs, 
trees, lianes, climbers in both mega- 
thermic and mesothermic vegetation 
and form does not seem to count but 
the families and orders — the larger groups 
rather than the smaller — have a tendency 
to segregate themselves towards one or 
other towards heat or cold. It will be 
sufficient if we recognise that tempera- 
ture has an influence in determining the 
flora rather than the vegetation, that it 
more than any other climatic actor 
limits the gev>graphical boundaries of 
families, determines which families shall 
inhabit the tropics, temperate or frigid 
zones but has little influence in deter- 
mining whether these families shall be 
trees, shrubs, climbers or herbs. The 
influence of water is strongly in the 
vegetative domain, that of heat is rather 
in the floristic. 

Water supply so far determines the 
vegetative type of regions that we may 
classify according to the prevalence of 
this necessary food. If water is always 
plentiful in the right form and at the 
right time for instance in the tropics we 
expect the result apparent in evergreen 
tropical forest ; in temperate regions we 
have the result in less dense woodland. 
In colder regions where the presence of 
the frozen condition affects the whole 
plant’s economy we have the production 
uf stunted trees, shrubs and grassland 
where with a still more precarious 
water-supply cold desert alone might 


predominate. In the tropics and tem- 
perate belt where climate gives only a 
limited or very intermittent uncertain 
water-supply we have the production 
of grassland even though the factors of 
light, heat and atmospheric movement 
may be the most favourable. A further 
diminution in the available water 
results in the production of desert 
where only the most specialised plants 
succeed. 

Wc have therefore a rough division of 
the Karth’s vegetation into three main 
types. Woodland where the total en- 
vironment may be looked on as most 
favourable to plant development ; 
Grass-land where conditions are less 
favourable and desert where conditions 
arc adverse and only high specialisation 
allows of success. Woodland, Grassland 
and Desert are by no means the product 
of soil or edaphic conditions. They 
depend primarily on climate and are 
only locally modified by local environ- 
ment. Of course it would be incorrect 
to fail to admit that special kinds of 
soils have also their influence in the 
production of these 3 formations but 
probably few soils e.xist giving grassland 
or desert which could not with a more 
plentiful water-supply, with a more 
intense climatic environment produce a 
kind of Woodland. 

Now just as climate varies little by 
little over the earth surface so also does 
the vegetation type. We have a mer- 
ging from dense tropical evergreen 
jungle to rain forest, to open deciduous 
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forest to open woodland to scrub and 
bush land, to mixed grassland, to pure 
grassland and similar gradations occur 
between grassland semidesert and again 
absolute desert, but we never find desert 
suddenly giving place to woodland 
unless edaphic, Geological, soil condi- 
tions abruptly interfere with climatic 
influence. 

VVe find unmistakable evidences that 
the type of formation whether wood- 
land grassland or desert or intermedi- 
ate stages of these shows a very 
intimate relation to the climate it has 
selected. Tropical Woodland is no 
more haphazard production of soil than 
are the sands of the Sahara to blame for 
the plant wilderness with we usually 
associate with them. It is easy to 
smile at the indigent Malay who can 
sit in the abundant tropical shade and 
wait till his breakfast falls from the 
nearest cocoanut but have we ever 
thought of it, that nature and naturc^s 
climate has been for long ages behind 
the quicker more active instinct of the 
wandering Bedouin who must strike 
his tent and migrate with his flocks 
towards what the desert climate affords 
for the abundance of vegetation no less 
than man takes on the impress which 
the surroundings compel ; no less than 
man do plants respond to their environ- 
ment. Now as regards the general 
effect of tropical climate on plant life 
let as pick out a few characteristics 
which if not entirely confined to moist 
tropical vegetation are at least best 


developed under such conditions. One 
of these characteristics is the rate of 
growth. The rate at which much moist 
tropical vegetation grows far exceeds 
that of our temperate plants even where 
these grow in moist situations. Certain 
bamboos must be numbered among the 
representatives of the vegetable kingdom 
that grow most rapidly. It is not un- 
usual to find some of these putting on 
growth at the rate of slightly under a 
foot a tlay Bambusa arundiviacea for 
instance has been found to grow 26 feet 
in height in the course of a month and 
Albruzzia moluccana, a leguminous tree 
in Java grows from a height of 16 feet 
at one year to 80 feet at six years of 
age — an average of about 13 feet a year 
with a circumference of 3 feet at the 
base. Such a rate of growth is entirely 
foreign to temperate or frigid vegeta- 
tion. 

A second characteri.stic of moi.st tro- 
pical life i.s its inability to withstand 
prolonged drought even where appliances 
for regulating transpiration or the loss of 
water are well developed. The vegeta- 
tion of Sumatra for in. stance will take on 
a parched appearance four times as 
rapidly as European vegetation. Other 
characteifstics appertain to the rapidity 
of orientation of the leaves which is 
greater in the tropics than in temperate 
regions. VVe naturally think of .such 
plants as Mimosa and Desmodium- 
names which Profes.sor Bose has made 
familiar in his work on Plant Responses. 
Still another is the characteristic mass of 
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shade-loving vegetation and the wonder- 
ful markings which some of it takes on. 
Probably the most evident and certainly 
the most interesting is the apparent but 
not real absence of leaf-fail, what we call 
the absence in periodicity of function. 
At this time of year the great proportion 
of European vegetation is leafless. It is 
a characteristic not entirely confined to 
temperate regions. 

Here in Bengal we have a distinct 
leaf-fall during the cold weather but 
further south the periodicity in the leaf- 
fail and in many other activities of the 
plant is scarcely marked at all. The 
plant from year’s end to year’s end seems 
to pursue the same daily routine. In 
temperate latitudes we have the mass 
of vegetation putting on new leaf at 
one time — Spring, flowering at another — 
Summer, producing fruit at a third — 
Autumn, and reverting to a state of rest 
at a fourth — Winter. 

In the tropics, especially in the moist 
tropics, we have nothing directly compa- 
rable to this. The same species may be 
found flowering in June as in January 
and even different branches of the same 
plant will flower and fruit at different 
times, sometimes years apart. The ap- 
parent difference is not however so real 
as it seems for it has now been ascer- 
tained that most tropical growth in a 
particular individual displays a constant 
if not well regulated periodicity. No 
individual can remain permanently in 
foliagei in flower or in fruit and the 
apparent lack of times of special activi- 


ties is really due to the fact that climate 
throughout the year is unvarying and 
that there are no abrupt differences in 
environment in rainfall, heat or light to 
call forth abrupt changes in the plants’ 
existence. 

We might compare this phase of tro- 
pical plant life to the desultory individual 
activity of a battalion where no order 
has been given, where each unit reloads, 
aims, fires and ceases fire just as it suits 
himself and contrast with this the body 
under definite orders when the firing 
goes in volleys and there is no distur- 
bance of the cease fire by individual 
reports. 

So the moist tropical species with no 
definite order from climate maintains 
its individual activity— the temperate 
species follows the Spring order to take 
aim, the Summer order to fire and the 
Winter order to stand at ease. There is 
a very definite relation between cause 
and effect between climatic environment 
and the response. 

With the abundance of water supply 
in moist tropical regions are correlated 
certain other features of plant life which 
if not confined to the tropics are at least 
best developed there than in temperate 
latitudes. There is much less need for 
protection against excessive loss of water 
and hence many trees fail to develop 
thick leathery leaves and the thick 
coating of bark both of which characters 
are associated with the xerophytic or 
water conserving habit. The possibility 
of a thin bark reacts on the tropical 
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plants’ existence in a way which is seen 
only as an exception outside the tropics. 
The development of Cauliflory or the 
power to produce flower and fruit on the 
stems or older parts of the plant is a 
feature of much tropical vegetation. 

We associate this with the thinness of 
the bark and with the consequent 
power of latent buds on older parts to 
break through and develop. We have 
many examples of this even in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. It is seen 
to best advantage in many of the figs 
but many others such as Phalcria, and 
the cannon-ball tree so named from the 
appearance of the fruit which hangs like 
so many cannon-balls to the stem. 
Parmentiera the candle tree fairly com- 
mon in the district, and others show the 
same peculiarity. 

It is not a general characteristic and 
there are naturally all gradations of age 
of parts of the plant showing it. We 
find it on the young shoots on the older 
and oldest branches as well as on the 
stems themselves on which last situation 
of course it is rarest. 

But while cauliflory is a notable 
feature of such vegetation there are 
other structural and morphological 
responses ascribed now to the water 
or moist influence. 

In the moist tropics but we find butres- 
ses developed to a degree.which tropical 
conditions alone seem able to bring forth. 
We have them of two kinds, the simple 
semicircular or or circular supports and 
the broad flat or plant type of buttresses. 


The former development though not 
confined to tropical regions is found 
only meagrely supplied in meso and 
micro-thermic vegetation The latter is 
practically a product of the tropics. 

They are both supposed to be asso- 
ciated with a plentiful supply of water 
or at least with a watery moist environ- 
ment as the cxtrtMne example of 
Pandanus and much other mangrove 
vegetation would indicate. 

It is in such plant formations as the 
mangrove that this peculiarity of tropical 
plant life is developed to its extreme 
limit — one dry land species alone Ficus 
bengaicnsis familiar to all, approaches 
the root support state in anything like 
the same perfection and here the 
supports come much less from the stem 
than from lateral branches. Thus they 
converge in general appearance; the two 
types are comparable only in function 
uamely as additional support. 

Any mention of the special adapta- 
tions which the mangrove environment 
calls forth would be imcomplete without 
reference to the extraordinary response 
which the breathing roots show. 

Let us think of the conditions in which 
the mangrove plant lives. We might 
view it from the sea during high tide 
when the whole country has the appear- 
ance of having been flooded to leave 
only the higher branches of the trees 
visible. If we await the ebb we look 
out on a vast expanse of apparently 
tangled growth with little or no ground 
vegetation and if we approach it the 
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tangled appearance ^ains some order 
when we observe that it is due to the 
s*ti!t roots. 

At el)b tide there appears to be 
noihiiv^ but a wilderness of mud in 
which tile still and various kinds of 
bre ithifv^ roots cro[) up as dense irregu- 
lar impenetrable growths. They are 
«me of the secrets of the mangroves 
sij.w-ess, one of those remarkable re- 
pf-nses to environment which nature 
sometimes furnishes us with — a locus 
classicus for the scientist to study 
cause and effect in the plant world, 
l et us further consider the necessity for 
this curious root outgrowths or pneuma- 
tophores as they are called. All life 
must breathe and plants are no more 
an exception to this rule than animals. 
Their roots and underground parts must 
breathe just as their green parts where 
the manufacture of food takes place. 

Only for a slmrt time in the 24 hours 
are these Uot submerged, exposed to the 
air. It is as if the plant had to put in a 
vigorous breathing exercise while air was 
available because in a short time it will 
have to suffer the suffocation of the in- 
coming tide. Kven as the tide approach- 
es it will soak the mud expelling what 
subterranean air there may be left and 
the plant will be left for the remainder 
of the 24 hours with its roots in the grip 
of suffocation. It is little wonder there- 
fore that these special breathing-roots 
(for .such is their only function) become 
developed. Their whole anatomical 
structure with a soft outer layer and a 


porous spongy tissue is calculated to 
give the best possible breathing service 
to the plant while it is free to breathe. 
VVe might even call them the functional 
lungs. But the mangrove shows its 
response to environment no less in the 
development of its fruits than it does 
in its breathing roots and a study of 
the means of propagating itself will no 
less repay the botanical student. 

Roughly speaking the fruits or seeds 
of the mangrove vegetation may be 
classified into two types according to 
the dispersal requirements. VVe have 
them either heavy and club-shaped 
when they are suited to drop body bulk 
into the mud, attach themselves thus 
and develop lateral roots quickly or 
havt them bulky and light, adapted to 
withstand prolonged submersion, to be 
floated about and perchance finally flung 
up on a higher muddy beach where 
germination may commence. There are 
few intermediate types and such as exist 
are suited rather to animal or to wind 
than to water dispersal. I should like 
in pa.ssing to refer to one mangrove 
species the distribution of which is inter- 
esting and which at pre.sent somewhat 
interests me. It is a typical mangrove 
plant showing all the characteristics, 
which that habitat brings forth in vege- 
tation. Bruguiera parviflora. It is found 
in the Andamans, in the Philippines 
in the mangrove districts of S. E. Asia, 
but until quite recently has only once 
been reported some 80 years ago from 
the Sunderbuns. There is no evident 
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reason why the plant should not succeed 
in the Sunderbuns but it is evidently 
just one of th<»se species which requires 
special climatic conditions to allow of 
its development. Althouj^h it has often 
been looked for between the date of its 
original discovery here and tlie present 
time it is only within the lait few months 
that an authentic record is forthcoming. 
An example of one of those plants long 
lost probably always present but only 
very rarely come across. A discussion 
of the mangrove type of vegetation 
naturally leads one on to a comparison 
of inland plants growing in fresh waters. 
It is curious that the presence and 
absence of salt — the onl}' difference 
between the two habitats — should have 
such an effect on the vegetation type. 
The mangrove vegetation is in no way 
comparable to that of inland fresh water. 
Whereas much of <iur mangrove is 
woody or bushy and herbs ever tend to 
take on the xenophytic or drought resist- 
ing character, nearly all our fresh water 
vegetation is herbaceous. Its structure 
is usually soft and thin-celled. There 
is little or no need for special breathing 
apparatus; the plant has on account of its 
size limited requirements in this respect 
even where it is constantly sub-merged, 
and there is always sufficient atmos- 
pheric gas dissolved in the water to meet 
these requirements : curiously enough 
all over the world fresh water calls forth 
the same vegetation type. A compari- 
son of fresh water lakes and ponds in 
the tropics and in temperate and frigid 


zones, where the formation of ire is not 
so constant as ti^ seriously alVerl all 
vegetable lilc shows us, (lilferent 
species it is true, but exact I\' the same 
specialisations and modifications are 
present in equatorial as in nortliern and 
southern latiliuh*s. It is siinpi\- another 
hint at the Ciunp.irative imp 'rlance »»f 
water ^ver all other climatic or edephic 
factors in the moulding <»f the vegetative 
type. rn»bably on the whole life is 
more profuse in warm fresh water than 
in cold -temperature again shows its 
benefic'i.il inlliK.'nct; — bnt soimr of the 
species and many ol the genus which 
we have in Kurope are cquallv’ found 
in IJengal. l.et mii take one of these 
as a type of fresh water life. It is one 
which on account of its mode of living 
finds a place in all elementary text 
books of Hotany. Not content with 
the staple food of plants, it turns flesh- 
caler. I ^tricutauria found in the sunny 
parts of fresh water, its whole structure 
shows, the most extraordinary response 
to environment. It is f|uestionable and 
a question that can probably never be 
answered how man)' centuries, ratlier 
how many thousands and thousands of 
years this little water representation 
has taken to evolve to its present .state 
of degenerate proficiency. There are 
some of its minute branches specialised 
out of all semblance to what one expects 
of a branch. They are small bags — 
submerged traps with a curtain of hairs 
which fold in the animal visitor as it 
enters but refuse to fold out once that 
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visitor is inside ; it is a case of the spider 
and the fly over again. Darwin has 
shown that it even panders to the insect's 
craving for light by having a bright 
lens-shaped spot, which reflects any 
rays of light sufflciently to attract its 
prey. Crying out for a place in the 
sun highly specialised but degenerate in 
respect of its food supply, awaiting an 
opportunity with the distinctive appara- 
tus it has evolved it destroys and 
devours all the innocent victims that 
come its way. In the plant world a 
veritable counterpart of a better known 
European type of Kultur — the aquatic 
Hun. VVe dare not follow the com- 
parison too far however. Even Utric- 
laria may have its uses in the scheme 
of nature for may not mosquito larvae 
have found a last resting place in the 
larger traps possessed by certain species. 
So far it remains in accordance with the 
established order of civilisation. So far 
at least it plays the game. 

But Utricularia possesses bladders of 
a diflerent kind and as the presence of 
these has not been noted until quite 
recently and credit for their discovery 
has not been allotted. 1 have been 
permitted by Mr. Ramaswami of the 
Botanical survey who now reports them, 
to refer to them here. When flowering 
time arrives it becomes necessary for 
Utricularia to raise its flower scape 
above water and to do so it has developed 
the assistance of minute air ^containing 
detachable bladders on the stein just at 
water level. These bladders like many 


others especially seen in marine vegeta- 
tion serve as as a kind of float on which 
the flower scape rears itself. 

The fact of their not being reported 
hitherto is to some extent to be accoun- 
ted for by their extremely delicate and 
detachable nature. If a plant is taken 
at all roughly from the water these 
bladders float away and the handling 
which herbarium specimens receive 
readily separates them from the parent 
plant. So much for a glimpse at an 
interesting type of water-vegetation 
and a hint at a subject with which I 
cannot deal — plant and animal commu- 
nities, their action and interaction — the 
animal environment of plants. 

Nothing could be further removed 
from the aquatic type of vegetation 
than that of regions where plants have 
to depend on a scanty and precarious 
water supply and the relative difficulties 
against which the two types have to 
struggle may be represented as the 
inverse of the number of species found 
in the respective regions. It has been 
estimated by competent authorities 
that where one species dies of drowning 
ten die of thirst in the desert. Our 
water plants should therefore be ten 
times as numerous as our desert plants. 
If we take marine life into account the 
proportion would be multiplied many 
times — the necessity for water. We 
seem to get back to a fundamental idea 
in QEclogy. All plant life came up out 
of the ocean ; — a harping back to 
primaeval requirements-*and our desert 
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representatives are merely objects of 
the self-inflicted penance of thirst. 

Living in a world that offers many 
happier spots they eke out a precarious 
existence where conditions are about as 
uninviting as could well be imagineed, 
where there is little to eat and less to 
drink. 

But the desert plant carries this 
analogy further. They are penitents in 
a further sense of the word. Like 
some whose penance takes the form of 
crawling to sacred places these desert 
inhabitants get on much better during 
the cool night wh^n their actions are 
also hidden than during the day. Like- 
wise though hidden the secret of their 
success is known. 

It is bound up with the local climate 
which in many desert tracts over ex- 
tensive areas so far as the heat clement 
is concerned, fluctuates greatly both in 
diurnal and annual range. With the 
great diurnal reduction in temperature 
we have the precipitation as dew of 
such atmospheric moisture as is brought 
by winds and with this moisture pro- 
duction is correlated the ability of 
certain desert plants to absorb it directly 
as well as through the aerial and surface 
roots. 

Plants of the desert are thus far spe- 
cialised but the specialisation is most 
apparent in the abnormal development 
of the root system. In contrast with the 
roots of ordinary plants, desert vegetation 
shows us a system more specialised both 
morphologically and anatomically. It is 


largely due to the enormous length and 
continued lateral development of the 
root whereby subterranean water sup- 
plies are made available that desert 
vegetation succeeds at all. A further 
characteristic of most desert plant.s, is 
the development of the so called xero- 
phytic or power to resist drought habit. 
We see lunv greatly reduced the leaves 
become, how the tendency is towards the 
reduction of vegetative shoots and the 
production of hard pointed thorny 
branches, towards the increased thickness 
and stumpiness of the stem rather than 
towards the development of the large 
leafy canopy characteristic of moist sub- 
tropical climate. 

Unlike water vegetation which I have 
referred to as being of the same type in 
both tropical and temperate regions, 
desert vegetation seems to respond in a 
greater variety of ways to the desert 
climate. 

We have de^^erl conditions in all the 
continents. In none of them does the 
annual rainfall exceed 300 m.m. or about 
1 17 inches a year. Usually it is very 
much less according to Wceikof *s com- 
putations the point on the Earth that is 
poorest in rain as far as meteorological 
observations are available is Capiapo in 
Chili with an annual average of 10 M.M. 
or under half an inch. 

Aden which we think of as one of the 
dryest and most unfavourable for plant 
life has about an average of 50 M M. or 
2 inches and the latest computations of 
its flora gives it about 250 indigenous 
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species of flowering plants. The distri- 
bution of the scanty rainfall throughout 
the yt:ar also varies greatly. In the 
Sahara the atmospheric precipitations are 
irregular, though taking place chiefly in 
Spring and according to the distribution 
of the rainfall throughout the year, we 
have to distinguish between an ephe- 
meral rain flora and a true desert or 
permanent flora. It is another reflection 
o!) the importance of water that the 
ephemeral as rain flora of the typical 
desert differs in W) respect from that 
of regions with a plentiful water sup[)ly. 

During the rains if these occur mostly 
at nnc time of the year, the same annual 
species arc found in the de.sert as in 
adjacent rainy districts and such species 
.show none of the structural modifications 
which characterise the true or permanent 
desert plant. 

Among the features of de.sert vegeta- 
tion, we note many adaptatifins which if 
not confined to sucli areas are at least 
best developed there. Here are some 
of the almost leafless thorny shrubs 
which characteri.se the East African 
Desert. Here are repre.sented .some 
of the structures which a desert climate 
brings forth. Here are some of the 
Aloes and Euphorbias of the South 
African Karoo. Succulence, rolling of 
the leaf or a non development of this 
water-losing organ, are all noteworthy 
adaptations. 

Here we have another South African 
representative more resembling a carcass 
than a plant with leaves which continue 


to grow for upwards of 100 years and 
roots long enough to know all about the 
inside of Africa, wel-witschia mirabilis 
of Damaraland. All adaptations to gain 
(or having gained) to con.serve the 
scanty water supply which nature affords. 
While speaking of the root sy.stem of 
de.sert plants I might refer to the obser- 
vations made during the excavation of 
the Suez Canal when some of the 
Acacias which grow along its banks 
were found to go down to depths far 
greater than their heights above ground 
and the length of Calligonum, a Poly- 
gon, icious [)lant of the Sahara has a root 
at least 20 times as lotig as its above- 
ground stem. I don’t know that it 
would be wise to point to further 
analogies j>r make further comparisons 
but Ctlligonum goes a long way to get 
a drink. 

The length of the root sy.stem is 
therefore another example of the many 
adaptations which the desert plant 
affords to secure a deep-seated water 
supply. During this brief survey of 
some of the more prominent botanical 
formations of the world, some of you 
may be haunted with the thought that 
much of it is very different to what has 
been described and this leads me on 
simply to note upon a third great for- 
mation beyond the climatic and edaphic. 
There is man’s influence and he twists 
the vegetation aspect to have an appear- 
ance out of all relation to the natural. 
We can see tropical forest giving place 
to tea, to rubber, to coffee, to cinchona 
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plantations and we can see these ne|]r. 
lected going back to jungle. VVe can 
see man’s influence in the bog land 
turned to rice fields and the rice fields 
left untilled going back to bog land. 

VVe can see man playing at Edaphic 
formations in his back garden and if 
he is our enemy we could see the pro- 
perty mortgaged and his garden going 
to waste. Man’s influence is not a small 
one. The marks of his haiKi are every- 
where on the vegetative type. We 
have only to look out on the Maidan to 
realise it. 

I have often tried to fancy some of 
you who are interested in plant possibi- 
lities, may have amused yourselves and 
wasted your time likewise — how Bengal 
and in particular Calcutta vegetation 
would appear if man suddenly became 
extinct and nature was allowed some 
thousands of years in which to make 
up her handicap. What should we 
find ? 

It is not easily pictured but what 
is there in this post-impressionist crea- 
tion against a Dharamtolla where the 
water still readily drains away being 
covered with a crop of drought resisting 
Euphorbias or other xerophetic weeds 
with ferns and orchids and fig trees 
perched all along the crumbling house 
walls. 


What would there be against a Chow- 
I inghee covered with tall grasses shrubs 
and Iwincrs growing on the tw«) feet 
of mud which the maidan worms had 
thoughtfully brought acri>ss and even 
were man extinct what is there against 
the inclusii>n of the inevitable garri- 
wallah wakijig up after his thousand 
years sleep to wt)nder what had b<?come 
of the maitl.in now a jungle of trees 
climbers, bamboos and in popular termi- 
nology stuff — A maidan mass of tropical 
woodlan<). — A sudder street steppe. — 
A Dharamtolla desert. 

The picture may be overdrawn 
but whether it woiikl represent 
t)ur immediate plant environment or not, 
we may be sure that climate would still 
be moulding our plant formations giving 
us woodland grassland or desert and 
that local cflrcct.s of special soils wr)uld 
be merely picking out and .sorting the 
main materials which climate supplied. 

And behind all, the plant would be 
responding to the treatment which 
nature meted out moulding itself by 
virtue of its inherent plasticify to con- 
ditions with which to succeed it had to 
get on but which it could not control. 

C. C. Caldkr. 
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THE SIKH RELICS IN EASTERN 
BENGAL. 

II 

The next letter of the Guru was written 
not lon^ after this and is a short one. In 
Guru’s own words it reads as follows : — 
1. Aumkar Satiguru. 

"Hhai Hulaschand, 

Uakhshishchand, the whole Congrega- 
tion of Dhaka, the Saiigat of Chatgaon 
(Chittagong) the Saiigat of Sondip, the 
Sangat of Sylhet, and all others. May 
God make its busineiss prosper. Blessed 
be the Sangat. Every Sikh who con- 
tributes even a Kowdi shall be happy.” 

It will be seen that a first class war 
elephant is asked for. The request was 
addressed to the projxir quarter for 
more reasons than one, for the basin 
of the Meghna and generally the whole 
of Eastern Bengal was the home of 
elephant.s. The presents sent by 
Murshidquii Khan to the Emperor and 
the grandees at Delhi consisted of 
of Dacca cloth, sword blades, shields of 
rhinoceros hide, elephants and antelopes. 
An elephant was sent to the Guru as 
is clear from the postscript on the 
letter that followed. An elephant was 
also the primary cause of the com- 
mencement of hostilities against him 
by the Hill Raja of Bilaspur, who 
subsequently called in the Moghal to 
his help. The Sikh books relate that 
this was a Meghna elephant, a present 
from Raja Ratnarai of Assam. As 


contemporary history does not support 
the Sikh tradition, so far as Assam is 
concerned, the elephant in question 
might have been the one sent from 
Dacca and possibly a present from 
Raja Manikrai of Chittagong through 
the Dacca Sangat. 

(4) The third letter of Guru Gobind 
Singh, evidently written only a few 
months after the one given above, shows 
that trouble with the Masands had 
commenced. The Third Guru had sent 
out a number of men to the different 
parts of the Punjab for the spread of 
Sikhism. The system was extended 
under his successors, till the original 
number 22 got very much multiplied. 
With the gradual transformation of 
Sikhism, this system also underwent a 
change, and the Bishops did not remain 
purely spiritual guides but became 
collectors of tithes etc. Towards the 
end tl>cy became very oppressive, and 
their extortionate methods were brought 
to the notice of the Guru in a farce 
played before him. He punished very 
severely those of the Masauds, against 
whom the charges were proved and 
abolished the whole system. But it is 
clear from these letters that the trouble 
lasted for some years and milder me- 
thods had failed. The men had gradually 
become very influential and in many 
cases independent of the Guru and hkd 
their own followings, who had to be 
boycotted. This was naturally resisted. 
Demand for clothes and weapons conti- 
nues. The letter runs as follows : — 
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Of—l. Aumkar Sati Guru. 

••(It is the Guru’s order to) Bhai HuKis- 
chriiid, Bhai Bakshishchand, Bhai Mchr- 
chaiid (Bulakida.s,* Sewak), Kanshiram, 
Lalchand, Baboorai (Maheshda.sh), 
Bindraban, and others of the Sangat at 
Dacca, the Saiv^at at Lashkar, the 
.Sanj^at at Ch itgaon, the San^at of 
Sondip, the Sangrat of Sylhet and all 
others. May God protect them all. 
Every Sikh who is a follower of the 
Guru is hereby ordered that ail contri- 
butions on account of special work-funds, 
presents and thank-offerings etc., as also 
clothes, weapons, shield. s, in fact any- 
thing given for the Guru, should be 
made over to Bhai Hulaschand. It 
should not be given to anybody else. 
The Sangat’s business is to obey my 
orders implicitly. Bhai Hulaschand | 
please come to the Presence on the 
occasion of Diwali with the congregation 
and all collection.^. The Sikh who 
comes on pilgrimage, will gain merit 
thereby. 

Bhai Gidharlat has come to the Guru. 
Bhai Mehrchand ! See that you do no- 
thing in rashnes.s. God will protect you. 
May you be happy. 

Bring Tularam’s grandson with you. 
Happy will be the Sikh who comes on 
the occasion of the Dipawali. God will 
make the Sangat prosperous and happy ; 

* Rulakidas was ihe name of the local 
Masand at Dacca. The Guru’s own letter 
omits this name, though the secretary rein- 
troduces it along with two other names. 


God will fulfil all their desires. Bring 
also the congregation from the neigh- 
bourhood, and come with shields, head- 
dresses and clothes. May you be happy. 
Every one who contributes even a cowdi 
will be bles.sed. 

Bring also with ) ()u a suit of clothes 
for the Guru’s own u.se. Whoever helps 
in complying with the requisition, will 
flourish. I am very much attached to 
the Dhaka Sangat. Come quick. May 
the congregation be happy. 

Have nothing to do with a Sangatia 
/. e. Masandia, God will make you 
prosper and happy. Guru will protect 
the Sangat. ( Guru will fulfil all the 
desires of the Sangat and there will 
take place the Khasmana. Bless you ). 

P, S, — Send 7 dupatas (ladic.s*) for the 
private • use, ( 2 silverlaced and 5 gold- 
laced. Bring them with you. May you 
be happy). Give (rupees fifty) 50/- (to 
the families of) the elephant-keepers 
(for their current e.vpense.s. Bring along 
with the congregation ; it will be the 
duty of Hazur Sangat to see to it).” 

The words within brackets are as 
usual tho.se added by the scribe. In 
translating these letters attempt has 
been made to bring out the spirit with- 
out being too literal. With this, end 
the duplicate letters. 

(5) The fifth letter is in plain script 
only. It is in a different handwriting 

• The only discovery that my wife could 
make in these letters was that “Evidently 
the ladies of the Guru’s family had very little 
of asceticism about them.” 
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and would therefore appear to be sepa- 
rated from those that preceded it by 
some years. Luckily it is dated, so that 
the dates of the others are practically 
fixed. This letter asks for a draft of the 
value of Rs. loi, and bears the receipt 
and ledj^er marks of the firm which 
issued this hundi. Devotees are asked 
to come for darshan fully armed. Evi- 
dently the struggle of the Guru against 
the Moghals had not yet commenced. 
The rupture with the Masands had 
widened, but a conciliatory policy was 
still recommended. The letter is dated 
Sambat 173S, which means that the 
Guru was thirtyBve years old when this 
letter was written. The letter runs as 
below : — 

1. Aumkar Satiguruji. 

By the order of the Sriguruji, {this 
letter is written to) Bhai Rindraban, 
Gulalchand. May God protect you. 
Repeat guru, guru, guru, your lives will 
(thus) be well spent. You are my 
Khalsa. • Send a draft for Rupees 101/ 
one hundred and one immediately on 
seeing this order. Bring with you 
everything else that belongs to the 
Guru ; donot give it to anybody else. 
Devotees who came on pilgrimage 
fully armed will (best) please the Guru, 
and will be blessed. Do not mix with 
the masands and masandts and do not 
revere them. Take in every Sikh who 

• So the Khalsa has come into existence ; 
but mark that Non-Sikhs have been included 
among the Khalsa. 


wants to come to you ; do not create 
any (unnecessary) difficulties (in his 
way) ; take all who come. This is my 
order. May the congregation be 
happy. 

Sambat 1758 miti Phalguni 10, seven- 
teen fifty-eight. And on the reverse 
occurs the following postscript : — 

Give rupees five 5/- to the messenger 
and the address : — 

Bhai Bindraban Gulalchand of Dhaka, 
District Purah Rs. loi/-. The ledger 
marks and the receipt of the firm 
appear on the obverse side. It appears 
that this was the 12th draft against 
account No. 2902. 

(6) The last letter 1 have to make 
a mention of is the one from 
Harimandar at Patna written about a 
century later in Sambat 1849. 
only importance lies in showing the 
change that diction and style of letter 
writing underwent, as also in telling us 
about the relation that existed between 
the four takhats (literally throne) or the 
arch -bishoprics and their respective 
dioceses, after the demise of the guru. 
A deputation goes out with an order 
to bring in collections. The inexpres- 
sive straggling prose of earlier letters, 
has given place to long adjectival 
phrases, which rhyme. This artificial 
and verbose style, evidently a copy of 
Persian Ruqqoa-nowisi, continued to 
our own day and has now disappeared 
before the simple, spontaneous letter 
writing introduced from the West. 
The script of course is modern with 
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few variations from the current forms. 
The letter opens with a seal containing 
a Persian couplet, used by the Sikhs 
oil coins first struck in the name of 
the Khalsa. 

Next to the letters, come the several 
manuscripts, alluded to above. I reserve 
ail account of them till the end and 
revert to the Sangats. 

The one I have been just describing 
was called the Hazur San^at as is clear 
from the letters ; and it was to this 
Sangat that all communications were 
made by the Gurus or the takhats. As 
far as I have been able to ascertain 
there appears to have never been a 
permanent source of income in connec 
tion with this Sangat ; and whatever 
other means for its maintenance existed 
have long since ceased. The present 
pujari has to work for his livelihood, 
want of which has been the cause of 
ruin of other Sangats and is likely to 
prove so in this case as well. With the 
hope that some means will be found to 
keep this one sangat at least going in 
Eastern Bengal, I take up the others. 

VVe have seen that the Hukmnamas 
make mention of a number of them. 
The first among them is that of 
Lashkar. It is difficult now to decide 
which sangat was exactly intended by 
this title But ‘more than a mile 
beyond the limits of the present city 
stand the remains of Idgah. Once the 
great city of Dacca lay close all around 
extending for miles on either hand. 
This Idgah was in the very centre of 


the busy life of court, and mart and 
almost contiguous to the camp was 
the Sangat sacred to Guru Nanak’s 
memory, already described. It may 
be that this went by the name of 
Lashkar ki Sangat at that time, for no 
other name has come down to us. 

The Sangat at Sylhet his disappeared 
within the memory of living men. It 
stood on the site where I hear a college 
is now under construction. Two ma- 
nuscript copies of the Granth Sahib 
dated Sambat i8ii and 1849 res- 
pectively that belonge 1 to this Sangat 
found their way to Dacca and are now 
preserved in the Hazur Sangat. It has 
been mentioned above that immigrants 
from outside had largely settled in 
Dacca. A very considerable portion 
of them was made up of Khatri traders, 
originally from the Punjab but settled 
for generations in Hindustan and Behar. 
In fact it was this Greater Punjab that 
made a forward move when Rajmahal 
ceased to be the capital of Bengal and 
squatted down in all the important 
trade-centres of the East. Some of 
these families acquired wealth and built 
up big estates traces of which have 
come down to us. These traders in 
Dacca were centred round the Bengalla 
Bazar where they had established a 
Sangat, after which the quarter took 
its name. Now the Portuguese had 
their factory also in this very quarter 
and their dealings with the Khatri 
traders. It was therefore quite natural 
that some of these traders should have 
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shiTteci further still and established 
themselves on the Sondip Island then 
under the Portuj^ucse. It was thus that 
a Saiigat was established there to 
disappear in course of time along with 
its founders. The last Sangat men- 
tioned in Hukmnamas is that of Chitta- 
gong. A Sangat still survives these 
and enjoys a Jagir of about Rs. looo/- 
a year, granted to the Sangat rather 
more than a quater of a century later, 
by one Diwan Mohan Singh, a Khatri 
of Patna. Born of poor parents, 
Mohan Singh gradually ro.se by his 
own ability so as to be made the 
Diwan of Chittagong. He early attrac- 
ted the attention of Nawab Alirverdi- 
khan, the Governer of Behar by reading 
a difficult Persian manuscript which 
no one else could decipher. ‘These 
were the days of the invasion of the 
Persian usurper Nadirshah ; the cen- 
tral authority at Delhi was tottering to 
its fall. Its hold over the provinces of 
the furthest East had already practically 
become non-existent, and Serferaz- 
khan (a grandson of Murshid Qulikhan) 
who seized the viceroyalty on his 
father's death in 1739, appears never to 
have been confirmed in office by the 
Emperor. Bengal left entirely to itself 
quickly became a prey to rival factions. 
The battle was to the strong and 
Serferazkhan, completely under feminine 
influence was not the man that the 
moment demanded. His rule was brief 
and in the following year he fell 
in the battle near Murshidabad and his 


rival Aliverdikhan, Governer of 'Behar, 
seized the viceroyalty.** It was about 
this time ♦ that Mohan Singh was 
entrusted with some important expedi- 
tion in the district of Chittagong. He 
defeated the local chiefs of the rival 
faction and suppressed the mutinous 

zemindars of Dohazari, and as a reward 

■ 0 - 

was appointed the Diwan of Chittagong. 
Dewan Mohan Singh was no less a 
pious Sikh than a brave soldier and an 
able adinini.strator. He made good his 
opportunity and established more than 
a dozen Sangats within his jurisdiction 
and attached Jagirs to one and all of 
them. Of course .similar grants were 
made to Bairagi Thakurdwans and 
Mohammaden Shrines, but we are not 
interested in them just now. Jorarganj, 
Feni, Mirsarai, Sitakund, Kursira and 
Bhatiari, the halting stages on the road 
from Comilla to Chittagong ; Kulgaon, 
Dohazari and Banskhali on the roads 
to the south and Dluilaghat, Hathazari, 
Kangunia and Kanchannagar to the 
north of Chittagong had each a .sangat. 
Some of tliem could even boast of more 
than one ; thus Kumira had two, and 
Kanchannagar, the head quarter ot 
Diwan Mohan Singh, three sangats 
Ruins now mark the place where once 
stood his havili and fort. The majority 
of the Sangats established by him have 

♦ This is my conclusion. To begin with 
Raj.! Mansingh in Jehangir’s time and to come 
down to one Mansingh who flourished more 
than a century later required a good deal of 
sifting. . 
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had no better fate. Witli the exception 
of that at Banskhali, the southernmost 
one, none of them exists now. I have 
visited most of the places named above 
and made inquiries. The oldest man 
in the locality stares at you in wonder- 
ment when questioned about a Nanak 
panthi temple, so^ completely forgotten 
is their existence now. 

The first place to be visited by me 
was Dohazari, a place sanctified by the 
pious feet of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
himself. It was here (so the story goes) 
that a dog belonging to the Guru was 
seized by a crocodile. The Lt)cal Mo- 
hammudan zeminder had an autograph 
of the Guru which was preserved till 
the other day with a reverence due to 
a valued family heirloom and a holy 
relic. The paper may yet be found in 
the Court of Wards. My inqjiiries at the 
place brought out the fact that the 
people had indeed heard of Nanak and 
this is what they had heard about him. 

Hindu ka Guru, Mussulman ka Pir, 

So nam Nanakshah Faqir. 

And the temple ? Yes, there used to 
be on the river bank a place where 
Sadhus stopped, but it was carried 
away in a flood many years ago. 

It was not a very hopeful beginning, 
so it is not to be wondered that a day 
later when early in tho morning I left 
my camp for Banskhali, I had expected 
to return disappointed before noon. 
Imagine my surprise when I found that 
not only the Sangat did exist in olden 
days, but that it flourished at the 


moment and was the principal temple 
at the place, 'fhe present Mohant 
is named Chanchaldas. He knows 
Giirmukhi and on festive occasions 
reads from his pot his to the few people 
that gather tojrather there. But the 
principal object of attention now is the 
image of Jagannath. A gentleman of the 
place used to celebrate the Rathajatra. 
He died some ten years ago and the 
people, finding no other means to 
continue it, persuaded Mahant Chan- 
chaldas to take it up. It is perhaps the 
circumstances that make him what he 
is, otherwise I found him quite a good 
type of man and very obliging, I am 
indebted to him for a fpmd deal of 
information about the.se Sangats, sub- 
.sequently verified and cr)rrected. The 
people of Banskhali it.sclf, he told me, do 
not help him at all. Kven for the Ratha- 
jatm, he has to add from Rs. 30/- to 
Rs. 40/- a year to the amount collected by 
public subscription. He has got about 
40 families of sewaks in the neighbour- 
ing village. But the Sangat depends 
fi)r maintenance on the permanent in- 
come of the Jagir which still remains 
attached to it and brings in Rupees $00 - 
or 80 a year. The Jagir however bids 
fair to disappear during the ministry 
of his Chela Gangram. Chanchaldas is 
the tenth in succession from the first 
mahant Suratram appointed by Dewan 
Mohan Singh. The names of others in 
order are Jhandadass, Lachhmandas, 
Karmprokash, Atmaprakash, Amardas. 
Iswardas, Gurudas and Ramdas. One 
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of the detached rooms in the Sangat 
is taken up by their Sruadhis. They 
were all Udasis, as were the mahants of 
all the other San^ats established by 
Diwan Monan Singh. Mohan Singh 
was also the fr)under of a Sangat at 
Maida and mother at Mannsha Chandi 
near Rajmahal. These three Sangats 
along with the one at Rajmahal belong 
to the Akha^a at Morang in Nepal. 

( 'To be codtinued). 
Guubux Singh. 

EikHLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 
TO THE EAST INDIES. 

11 . 

The first voyage set forth by the 
London East India Company was com- 
manded by James Lancaster, one of the 
leading seamen of the Elizabethan era 
who received the honour of a knighthood 
for his notable services — services for 
which he is rightly regarded as “the 
founder of the English trade with the 
East Indies which led to the formation 
of the British Empire of India.” The 
original manuscript journals of the voy- 
age are unfortunately lost. The few 
points that I propose to place before you 
in thi.s connection are taken from the 
narrative as given by Purcha.^, which, 
whenever practicable, I have collated 
with the papers included in the First 


Letter Book of the East India Company 
compiled by Sir George Birdwood, as 
also with the volume of Lancaster’s voy- 
ages published by the Hakluyt Society. 

I may just as well state here that “the 
oldest existing manuscripts in the India- 
Office are fragments of three journals 
kept during the 3rd voyage (1606-1609) 
which was commanded by Captains 
Keelinge and Hawkins. Piirchas gives 
abstracts of two journals of this third 
voyage, that of Keelinge from the 
document preserved in the India Office. 
The second is the important narrative 
of Captain Hawkins cr>mmanding the 
Hector^ who was the first Englishman to 
obtain a concession for trading from the 
Great Mogul. It was at one time believed 
that the manuscript of the journal of 
Hawkins had been lost.”* But it has now 
been fortunately found among the manus- 
cripts in the British Museum (Egerton 
MS. 2100) th(»ugh much injured by damp. 

For the benefit of my younger friends, 
I may further explain that there were 
altogether twelve “Separate Voyages”.* 

^ Markham. 

* During the first twelve years of its existence 
the Company traded on the principle of eiich 
subscriber contributing separately to the expense 
of each voyage, and reaping the whole profits of 
his subscription. The voyages during these 
twelve years are therefore known as “separate 
voyages.” But after 1612 the subscribers threw 
their contributions into a “Joint Stock,” and thus 
converted themselves from a regulated Company 
into a Joint Stock Company which however 
differed widely in its constitution from the Joint 
Stock Companies of the present day. — I lbert. 
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Of the Stock Voyaijes,” the first, 

that in 1613 under Downton, is perhaps 
the only one on the Joint Stock account 
of general interest. “The fleet which 
sailed in January 1615 took out Sir Tho- 
mas Roe, on board the Lion^ as Ambas- 
.sador from James I. to the Court of the 
Great Mogul (Jehangicr) at Agra.’* That 
which sailed in February 1616 had 
Edward Terry, (whose journal I shall 
have frequently to refer to later on), 
on board the Charles as Chaplain to the 
Hon’ble Sir Thomas Roe, Kt. 

Of the twelve “Separate Voyages,” 
“The First,” 1601, under James Lancas- 
ter, consisted of the Red Dragon, Hector, 
Assention, Susan and Guift. 

“The Second” 1604, under Henry 
Middleton, consisted of the Red Dra- 
gon, Hector, Assention, Susan. 

“The Third,” 1607, undei Kcclinge, 
consisted of the Red Dragon, Hector 
and Consent, and William Hawkins, 
who commanded the Hector, left her 
at Surat and proceeded to Agra. 

“The Fourth,” 1601, under Sharpey, 
consisted of the Assention and Union ; 

“The Fifth,” 1909, was under David 
Middleton in the Consent, the only ship 
sent ; 

“The Sixth,” 1610, under Sir Henry 
Middleton, consisted of the Trades In- 
crease, the Peppercorn, commanded by 
Nicholas Downton ; and the Darling ; 

“The Seventh Voyage,” was under 
Anthony Hippon in the Globe, the only 
ship sent ; 

“The Eighth,” j6ii, under John Saris 


consisted of the Clove, Hector and 
Thomas ; 

“The Ninth,’' 1612, was under Edmund 
Marlowe, in the James (James I.), de- 
tached from the “Tenth Voyage” : 

“The Tenth,” 1612, under Thomas 
Rest, consisted of the Hoseandcr, Solo- 
mon ( /. c. James I. again ) and Red 
Drag«m ; 

“The Eleventh”, 1612, under Best in 
the Solomon, detached from the “Tenth 
Voyage” ; 

And “The Twelfth,” also in 16 1 2, was 
under Christo[)her Newport, in the ex- 
pedition, which was commissioned chiefly 
to carry Sir Robert Sherly (brother of 
Sir Anthony), Ambassador from Shah 
Abbas to King James I, back to I’ersia, 
where he died in 1628. 

Neither of the expeditions under 
Lancaster touched the shores of India 
proper. Their interest to the Indian 
historian, I venture to think, lies chiefly 
in the experimental nature of their 
operations. They familiari.sed Engli.sh 
mariners with the route mund the Cape 
of Good Hope. They spoke of the re- 
sources of the various stations and 
halting places on the way to India. 
They spoke of possible dangers, and 
thus forearmed succeeding voyagers by 
their forewarnings. But above all, to 
my mind, their interest lies in the fact 
that the first commercial treaty between 
England and an Oriental potentate 
ruling over an island of the Indian 
Archipelago, Sultan Alauddin, Sultan 
of Achim in the island of Sumatra, was 
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ncfjotiatefi by Lancaster in course of 
the very first voyajje set forth by the 
Lonrlon East Irvlia Company. The 
nc;»otiations which le I to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty illustrate that policy 
of caution anH prudence, of sympathy 
and insipfht, of real statesmanship which 
characterise the doirvjjs of the principal 
ajjents of the East India Company 
from the bejjinnincj t^f its history, the 
policy which enabled it to triumph over 
its European rival on the mainland of 
India, and which has made England 
to-day the supreme power in the East. 
1 propose to place before you this por- 
tion of the narrative of LancasterVs 
voyages in extenso, and you will gather 
that I do so not because of its graphic 
descriptions of the hanquetings and 
dancing and merrymaking with which 
Lancaster was welc«Mned in Sumatra ; 
not even because of the light which the 
narrative throws on the life of the 
peoplp and the Court in the island — 
but because we have here a prefiguring 
of the future policy which indicated the 
surest way to empire building. 

I would invite particular attention to 
the terms of the agreement and to the 
reasons which were adduced by Lancas- 
ter in course of the negotiations in 
justification of the establishment of a 
League of peace and amity between the 
two contracting parties. 

The narrative relates : — 

On the 5th day of June 1602, we 
came to anchor in the road of Achim, 
some two miles off the city. Here we 


found 16 or 18 sail of ships of divers 
nations, some of Bangala, some of 
Calicut, some Pegues which came to 
trade there. There came aboard of us 
two Holland merchants which had been 
left there behind their ships to learn 
the language and manners of the 
country. These told us we should be 
very welcome to the king who was 
desirous to entertain strangers and that 
the queen of England was very famous 
in these parts by reason of the wars 
and great victories which she had gotten 
against the king of Spain. 

The third day, the general went a 
land very well accom pained, with some 
thirty men or more to attend upon him, 
and first a| his landing in the Fiolland 
merchants met him, and carried him 
home to their house, as it was appointed. 
For as yet, the general would make 
choice of no house of his own, till he 
had spf)ken with the king, hut stayed at 
the Hollanders house, till a noble man 
came from the king, who saluted the 
general very kindly, and declared that 
he came from his Majesty, and repre- 
sented his person. Then he demanded 
the queens letter of the general, which 
he refused to deliver ; saying, he would 
deliver it to the king himself. For it 
was the order of Ambassadours, in those 
parts of the world from whence he came, 
to deliver their letters to the princes 
own hands, and not to any that did 
represent the kings person. So he 
demanded to see the subscription, which 
the general showed him, and he read 
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the same, and looked very earnestly 
upon the scale, toi>k a note of the super- 
scription, and did likewise write her 
magesties name 5 and then, with 
ccurtesie took his leave, and repaired to 
the court to tell the king what had 
passed. Who presently sent sixe great 
elephants, with many trumpets, drums 
and streamers witli much people to 
accompany the general to the court, so 
that the presse was exceeding great. 
The biggest of these elephants was 
about thirteene or fourteene foote high, 
which had a small castle, like a coach 
upon his back, couered with crimson 
veluet. In the middle thereof was a 
great bason ' »f gold, and a peecc silke 
exceeding richly wrought to couer it, 
under which her maiesties letter was 
put. The generall was mounted upon 
another of the elephants ; some of his 
attendants rode, others went a foote, 
But when he came to the court gate, 
there a nobleman .stayed the generall till 
he had gone in to know the kings 
further pleasure. But presently the 
said nobleman returned, and willed the 
generall to enter in. And when the 
generall came to the kings presence, he 
made his obeysance after the manner of 
the country, declaring that hee was .sent 
from the most mightie Queen of 
England to congratulate with his high- 
nesse and treat with him concerning a 
peace and amitie with his Maie.stie, if it 
pleased him to entertaine the same. 
And therewithal began to enter into 
further discourse, which the king brake 


off, saying ; I am sure you arc weary of 
the long trauaile you haue taken, I 
would haue you sit downe and refre.sh 
your selfe. You are very welcome, and 
heere you shall haue whatsoeuer you 
will in any reasonable conditions de- 
maund for your princesse sake, for .she 
is worthy of all kindnesse and franke 
conditions, being a princesse of great 
noblenesse, for fame s|)eaketh so much 
of her. The generall perceiuing the 
kings mind, deliuercd him the queencs 
letter, which he willingly received, and 
deliuered the same to a noble man stand- 
ing by him. Then the general proceeded 
to deliuer him his present, which was a 
bason of siluer, with a fountaine in the 
middest of it, weighing two hundred 
and five ounces, a great standing cup of 
siluer, rich lookingglasse, and head-piece 
with a plume of feathers, a case of very 
faire daggers, a rich wrought embroider- 
ed belt to hand a sword in, and a fan 
of feathers. All these were receiued in 
the kings presence by a nobleman of 
the court ; onely he t«)oke into his owne 
hand the fanne of feathers, and cause 
one of his women to fanne him there- 
withal!, as a thing that most pleased 
him of all the rest. The generall was 
commanded to sit downe in the kings 
presence, as the manner is, upon the 
ground ; where was a very great 
banquet prouided. All the dishes, in 
which the meate was serued in, were 
either of pure gold, or of another metall, 
which (among them) is of great estima- 
tion, called tambaycke, which groweth 
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of gold and brasse together. In thi?? 
banquet, the king, (as he sate aloft in a 
gallery, ab'»ut a fathome from the 
ground) dranke oft to the general! in 
their wine, which they call racke. This 
wine is made of rice, and is as strong 
as any of our aquavita : a little will 
serue to brir'.g one asleepe. The gene- 
ral!, after the first draught,, dranke 
either water mingled therewithal, or 
pure water ; the king gaue him leaue 
so to do, for the generall craued his 
pardon, as not able to drinke so strong 
dritike. After this feast was done, the 
king caused his damosells to come forth 
and dance, and his women to play 
musicke unto them ; and these women 
were richly attired, and adorned with 
bracelets and jewels ; and this they 
account a great fauour, for these arc not 
vsually secne of any but such as the 
king will greatly honour. The king 
also gaue vnto the generall a fine white 
robe of calico, rich I v wrought with gold, 
and a very fair girdle of Turkey worke, 
and two cresses, which are a kind of 
daggers, all which a nobleman put on 
in the kings presence ; and in this man- 
ner he was dismissed the court, with 
very great curtesies, and one sent along 
with him to make choyce of an house 
in the citie, where the generall thought 
most meete. But, at this time, he 
refused this kindnessc, and rather chose 
to goe aboord his ships ; and left the 
king to consider of the queenes letter. 

This letter, it is highly interesting to 
note, was a copy of that circular letter 


addressed to Oriental potentates which 
Elizabeth had drawn up. 

“ At his next going to the court, he 
had long conference with tl»e king con- 
cerning the effect of the queenes letter, 
wherewith the king seemed to be very 
well pleased, and said if the contents 
of that letter came from the heart, he 
had good cause to thinke well thereof 
And, for the league her Maiestic was 
desirous to hold with him, hee was well 
pleased therewith. And for the further 
demands the generall made from her in 
respect of the merchants trafficke, he 
had committed all these points to two 
of his noblemen to conferre with him, 
and promised what her Maiestie had 
requested should by all good ineanes be 
granted. With this contented answere, 
after another banquet appointed for the 
the generall, he departed the court. 
.And the next day he sent to those 
noblemen the king had named to him, 
to know their appointed time when they 
would sit upon this conference. The 
one of these noblemen was the chiefe 
bishope of the realmc, a man of great 
estimation with the king and all the 
people ; and so he well deserued, for he 
was a man of great estimation with the 
king and all the people ; and so 
he well deserued, for he was a man very 
wise and temperate. The other was one 
of the most ancient iiobilitie, a man of 
very good grauitie but not so fit to 
enter into these conferences as the 
bishop was. A day and a meeting was 
appointed, where many questions passed 
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betwixt them, and all this conferences 
passed in the Arabicke tongue, whicli 
both the bishop and the other nobleman 
well understood. Now the generall 
(before his going out of England) enter- 
tained a Jew who spake that language 
perfectly, which stood him in good stead 
at that time. About many demandes 
the generall made touching frecdomes 
for the merchantes, the bishop said vnto 
him : ‘Sir, what reasons shall wc show 
to the king, from you, whereby he may 
(the more willingly) grant these things 
which you haue demanded to be grant- 
ed by him ?’ to whom the generall 
answered with reasons following : 

‘I. Her Maiesties mutuall loue.’ 

‘2. Her worthiness in protecting 
others against the King of Spaine, the 
common enemie of these parts.’ 

'3. Her noble mind which refused 
the offer of those countries.’ 

‘4. Nor will shee suffer any prince 
to exceed her in kindness.’ 

‘5. Whose f)rces haue exceeded the 
Spaniards in many victories.’ 

‘6. And hindered the I’ortugals 
attempts against these parts.’ 

‘7. The Grand Signior of Turkic 
hath alreadie entered into league with 
her Majestie on honorable conditions.’ 

'Reasons of another kind 

‘8. More over, it is not unknowne to 
the king what pro.speritie trade of 
merchandise bringeth to all lands, with 
increase of their reuenues, by the cus- 
toine of these commerces.’ 

‘9. Also princes grow into the more 


renowne and strength, and the more 
feared for the wealth of their subjects, 
which by the concourse of merchandises 
grow and increase.’ 

10. And the more kindly that 
•Strangers are entertained, the more 
trade doth grow ; the prince is thereby 
much enriched also.’ 

‘Ti. As for Achem, in particular, this 
port lieth well to an.swere to the trade 
of all Hangala, Java, and the Moluccas, 
and all China. And the.se places hailing 
vent of their merchandise, will not let 
to resort hither with them ; so that, by 
this meanes, the loyaltie f)f the kings 
crowne will greatly increase, to the 
decrease and diminshing of all Portugal.s 
trade, and their great forces in the 
Indies.’ 

12 And if it .shall happen that his 
Majestie wanteth any artificiers, hee 
may haue them out of our kingdome, 
giiiing them content for their trauaile : 
and free course to goe as they haue 
good will to come. And any other 
necessarie that our countrie bringeth 
forth and may spare, shall be at the 
king’s command and service. 

But I hope his Majestic will not vrge 
any demands more than Her Maje.stic 
may willingly consent unto, or that 
.shall be contrarie to her honour and 
lawes and the league she hath made 
with all Chiristian princes, her neigh- 
bours. 

Further, the generall demanded that 
Maiestie would cause present proclama- 
tion to be made for our safetie, and 
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that none of his people should abuse 
any of ours : but that they mij^ht doe 
their businesse quietly. And this last 
request was so well performed that, 
although there were a strict order that 
none of there owne peopie might walke 
by night, yet ours might goe both night 
and day without impeachment of any. 
Onely, if they found any of ours abroad 
at vnlawfull houres, the justice brought 
them home to the general’s house, and 
there diliuered them. 

After these conferences ended the 
bishop demanded of the generall notes 
of his reasons in writing, as also of his 
demands of the priuiledges he deman- 
ded in her Majestie*s name for the 
merchants, and he would shew them to 
the king, and within few dayes he 
should haue his Majestie’s answere to 
them. And with these conferences and 
much gratulation, and with some other 
talke of the affaires of Cnristendome, 
they broke vp for that time. 

The generall was not negligent to 
send his demands to the noble men, 
which, for the most part, were drawne 
out before hand, for he was not vnreadie 
for these businesses before he came 
aland in the kingdome. 

At his next going to the Court, and 
sitting before the king, beholding the 
cock-fighting (which is one of the 
greatest sports this king delighteth in), 
he sent his interpreter with his obei- 
sance to the king’ desiring him to be 
mindfull of the businesse, whereof hee 
had conferred with his noble men. 


Whereupon he called the generall vnto 
him, and told him that hee was careful! 
of his dispatch, and would willingly 
euter into peace and league with her 
Majestie, and (for his part) would hold 
it truely. And for these demands and 
articles he had set downe in writting 
they should all be written again by one 
i}{ secretaries, and should haue them 
authorized by him. Which within fiue 
or six dayes were deliuered the generall 
by the king’s owne hands with many 
good and gracious words : the tenor of 
which league and Articles of Peace are 
too long to be inserted. According 
to their desires was to the English 
granted : first, free entry and trade ; 
secondly, custome free, whatsoeuer they 
they brought in or carried forth, and 
assistance with their vessels and ship- 
ping to sane our ships, goods, and men 
from wracke in any dangers. Thirdly, 
libertie, of testament to bequeath their 
goods to whom they please : Fourthly, 
stability of bargaines and orders for 
payment by the subjects of Achemc, 
etc. Fiftly, authority to execute iustice 
on their owne men offending. Sixtly, 
iustice against injuries from the natiues. 
Seuenthly, not to arrest or stay our 
goods or set prizes on them. Eightly, 
freedom of conscience. This league of 
peace and amitie being settled, the 
merchants continually went forward 
prouiding pepper for the lading of the 
ships. 

On the eve of his departure, Lan- 
caster was entrusted with a letter from. 
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the king of Acheme to Queen Elizabeth 
which thus concludes — 

You do affirm that you desire peace 
and friendship with us. To God be 
praise and thanks for the greatness of 
his grace. This therefore is our serious 
will and honourable purpose truly in 
this writing that you may send from 
your people unto our ports to trade 
and to traffic, and that whosoever shall 
be sent unto us in your highnesse’s 
name, and to whomsoever you shall 
prescribe the time they shall be of a 
joint company and of common privileges. 

The leave taking between the English 
General and the Oriental monarch was 
indeed affecting. lJut [ desire to call 
your attention to it more for the truely 
edifying spectacle which it affords and 
the highly instructive example which it 
sets 

“ For a present to her Maiestie the 
king of Acheme sent three faire cloathes 
richly wrought with gold of very 
cunning wroke, and a very faire ruble in 
a ring : and gave to the go lerall another 
ring and a rubie in it. And when the 
generall tooke his leaue the king said 
vnto him : have you the Psalmes of 
David extant among you ? The 
generall answered : Yea, and we sing 
them daily, Then said the king : 1 
and the rest of these nobles about me 


will sing a Psalme to God for your 
prosperitie, and so they did very 
solemnly. And after it was ended the 
king said : 1 would heare you sing 

another Psalme, although in your owne 
language ; So there being in the 
company some twelue of us, we sung 
another l*salmc : and after the Psalme 
was ended the generall tooke his leaue 
of the king ; The king shewed him 
much kindness at his departure : 
desiring God to bless vs in our iourney 
and guide us safely into our owne 
country, saying, if hereafter your ships 
returnc tt> this port you shall find as 
good vsage as you haue-dtmc ; All our 
men being shipped, we departed the 
ninth of Nouember, being three ships, 
the Dragon, the Hcctf>r, and the Asccn- 
tion. VVe kept company two days, in 
which time the generall dispatched his 
letters for England, and sent away the 
Ascention, she setting her course home- 
ward toward the Cape of Buena 
Esperanza, and we along the coast of 
Sumatra, toward Bantam, to see if we 
could meete with the Susan, which had 
order to lade upon that coast. 

J. N. Das Gupta. 
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THE GLORIES OF THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 


VII. 

Although Baladeva Vidyabhusan in 
commcntiiij^ on the foresaid Sruti-text 
says that the modifications included 
under the general term of Namarupa 
are brought about by Brahma, yet he 
is compelled to admit that Brahma in 
such cases is to be considered as endow- 
ed with the power called ‘Jiva-Sakti.’ 

I 

There are other texts of an equally 
authoritative nature which do also 
support the conclusion arrived at by 
Ramanuj-Swami that the cosmic modi- 
fications are primarily brought about by 
Jiva. For example, the following may 
be cited : — 

(>) I I 

“All elements and elemental things 
originate from Jiva.” — Sruti .♦ 

{\) NfilW twt 
WW I «ffll I 

“Birincha creates and supports all 
these i Birincha is but another name of 
Brahma ; nama and rupa (<>. the subjec- 


n VPt Mcii n i 


tive and the objective world) take their 
rise from him” — Sruti.f 
Brahma is but another name of Mahat- 
tatwa ( ) and is also known as 
Sutratma ( 70lt5l1 ) and Hiranyagarbha 
t Brahma himself is des- 
cribed as a kind of Jiva and his world 
is said to be composed of the totality of 
the Jivas, as the following texts will 
show : — 

(a) mc«l1 fll: I 

'saim I 

’WtrstTBiI I 

In commenting on the second line of 
the couplet, Nilkantha remarks : — 

•^1 fPVI W* 

(b) ^ ^ 

aFfs: i§ 

♦ » nt w lii i 

'my®! • 

t (a) ftiuwii I 

(b) c«n»i vf\ i 

5 Vidyaranya-Swami in his Panchadasi 
denies the appellation of applied to 

Brahma on the ground that Brahma, although 
possessed of a subtle body ( fifWlWf ) is not 
liable to Aridya or Ignorance 

is explained by Ramkrishna to include 
or igoorance» Kama or desire and Karma 
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“ He is carried upwards by the Sama- 
mantras to the world of Brahma or 
Hiranyagarbha. Thus carried, he sees 
from that world — which is the receptacle 
of the totality of the Jivas — the supreme 
soul which impermeates everything.’* 
Sankara explains as 

I That is to say Hiranya- 
garbha or Brahma, who contains within 
himself all kinds of Jivas. Baladeva 
explain.s it as 

that is to say Four-faced Brahma en- 
dowed with the totality of knowledge 

or deeds. 13 ut we think as itrahina himself is 
an individuality and as individuality sii^nifies 
limitation, and limitation ignorance, therefore 
he cannot be ruled out of the category of Jiva, 
although he may be made up of the tcitalily 
of all the Jivas. In the Vavishya-Punan, Brahma 
is included in those beings that are liable to 
Avidya or Ignorance 

MW1 niw 'mPwtvt¥rt‘»v. 1 
c* ft n<>itiwtwi: « 

I 

(Compare also 1 

r ♦•I I }. Even Vidyaranya Swami admits 
that Brahma or llirany agar baa or .Siitratma is 
composed of the totality of the Jivas and as 
such is liable to Abhiman t ) or notion 

of individuality or separateness 

ftFf I I 

As for the or omniscience of Brahma 

quoted in Nilkantha’s commentary on verse 22 
of chap. 147, Cantiparva, Mahabharat, it is 
to be understood as used in a camparative sense 
and not in the sense of the absolute omniscience 
of the Supreme Lord or Paramatma. 


possessed ify all the Jivas.* According 
to P.inini tlio word ‘Ghana’ 1 ^ ) is 
affi.xed here in the sense «»f ‘Murti* or 
shape.t In the vedas ‘1 liranyagaibha* 
or Brahma is described as possessing an 
infinite numbei- of organs such as eyes, 
faces, arms and feet as in the following 
text : — 

III commenting on verse 48, I’t. F. 
chap. 9th of tlie Vishnu|)uran,t Sreetlhar- 
swami cites a text without mentioning 

• Not only is llr.-thma endowed with the 
totality of the knowledge possessed by all the 
Jivas, but these Utter as ‘Kshetrajnas’ arc said 
to have originated from his body ; 

cwwn: itraww* 1 ftt’tjtwm 

This is explained by Srccilhar as follows ; • 

««ii Oto: ct'9V9 vvamn wf- 

cwjftPf itww: 

iKfti mtw t; wfftif «i Ni<: 1 tf« 

♦ V niftPit I 
c«iti f »tftf« nat<; 1 

iffw; 

cw»tc«*ftKt>tni,#t f<ttntft *«tt tfvew 

W 41 rtitw« f* ffwi 

C’ltft’TVtCTJ I 

J riie verse of the Vishnupuran referred to 
here is quoted below ; 

♦Hit ♦nii*tfn mm ♦hi^tiih i 
m% ♦tiitw Cfift mtK «i«t: m 

ftftw'm 

In rnmmenting on the above, .Sreedhar-Swami 
remarks ; — 

•fw^'itwt^ti <wt f»itifV7»t I 

•WfVHW etfiUTlTt 

I tf» f 4 y rf nw ^ Tut 
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the name of his authority, according to 
which such principles as Mahat and 
Ahankara are also to be regarded as 
Jivas ; the text is cited below ^ 

(3) •m 

i” ’srif’if® 

To properly understand the texts 
cited above showing that the modifica- 
tions of cosmic matter are brought about 
by the active interference of Jiva or 
Kshetrajna, it is necessary that we 
should have a clear notion of what is 
meant by the Rishis by the word ‘Jiva* 
as used in such cases. From the texts 
quoted before from Panchadasi* and 
Mahabharatf it will be evident that the 
concept of Jiva is connected with a 
linga-deha or subtle body composed of 
the five subtle elements, an individual 
soul enclosed therein, the whole per- 
meated by the universal soul or 
Faramatmn. 

The dimension of the Jiva is said to 
be of the minutest possible degree as 
the following texts will show : — 


erfw(% r ifv 

iNlltt i 

As Krahma, Hiranyagarbha or Sutratma is 
the immediate creator of the universe, it follows 
as a corollary that Jiva is the proximate cause 
of the heterogeneity of the universe. 

• ft filtCf f«f ii: I 

ftWlI ftWCWfl tfJW I 

t dfn Piw w PtTOt fvtn '•tn: i 


(1 ) if i 

“The dimension of the Jiva is like 
that the hundredth part of the 
hundredth part of the topmost point 
of a hair, but although so infinitesimal 
in dimension it possesses potentiality 
enough to reach up to and be at one 
with the Infinite soul. — Sruti. 

Baladeva explains as immor- 
tality The other meaning is 

according to Nilkantha. 

(2) w*i«i 'jfnn I j»r«: I 

“ There is another kind of soul called 
‘Bhutatoia* which is very minute in 
dimension” — Sruti. ‘Bhutatma* of the 
text is the same thing as “ Jiva or 
Jivatma,** 

(3) I 

c?tf 

I 

“ The antaralas say that from the fact 
of atma*s (/. e. individual soul’s) wander- 
ing over very fine pulses — in fact so fine 
that the dimension of each of them 
may be likened to that of tfie thousandth 
part of a hair divided lengthwise — it is 
to be inferred that the individual soul or 
Jiva must also be of very small dimen- 
sion” — Panchadasi. (Vide also Vedanta- 
Darsan, chap. II. sec. iii. sutras i8, 19, 
20 and 21). 

Texts have been cited before to show 
that Jiva as kshetrajna is possessed of 
cognitive faculty, although that faculty 
being restricted to the special knowledge 
of the special attributes of matter is 
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parviscient iti nature in contradistinction 
to the omniscient and knowledge of the 
Supreme Lord. That it is a sentient 
being and its knowledge a limited one 
is also corroborated by the following 
texts : — 

*W»W^ I 

‘•The individual soul is sentient 
because it is possessed of the quality 
consciousness and also because it can 
desire, hate and make efforts” — 

Tanchadasi 

U) wftW) I I 

“ There are two souls, both eternal, one 
omniscient an(»ther parviscient. one con- 
troller and the other controlled.” — Sruti. 

As regards the eternity of the indivi- 
dual soul there is much diversits* of 
opinion regarding the meaning to be 
attached to it when considered eternal. 
According to Vidyaranx aswami, the 
author of the Panchadasi, the duality 
of the Soul is both Scriptural and Non- 
Scriptural and that b(»ili the views arc to 
be entertained so h^ng as their real nature 
is not known for want of the dawn 
of supreme knowledge Others 

say that as primordial matter considered 
as a power of the Supreme Lord is .said 
to be eternal, so Jiva being but another 
power of the same is also eternal f. In 

• \ 1 

fl I 

cifirw^K ft 1 

cmt^i cwtiit 

cmwK i 9 fv: 1 


this case Jiva is identical with the cogni- 
tive facult)' or ‘k.shetrajna-Sakti* of the 
creator While a third party says that 
as Jiva is rvall\ a part and parcel of the 
omniscient and omnipotent soul, loosely 
attached, for the time being to mattci 
which is essentially clifferent fr»)m it and 
which somehow or otluM* i^bscurcs its 
omniscience b) making it parviscient, 
therefore it is essentially identical with 
the omniscient soul i 
(«) I I 

“ If it assumed that the Supreme Lor<l 
has a material hody and is liable t<> I he 

(h) '8r®t: i c«if ■ 

Hnladeva l ommpntin^ iin llip Sutra remarks 

«iiin I ?«: »i«: I ' 5 »ii 

BfBwtyncsti: I ! «it 

I tiTtw ' «it'itwic»'5^w cwu 

ittw 

Pr^miiwfis 1 «^tiaiif«l >11 c«t*l- 

»<tjcw I i tf« c«w(<Tit 

I 

f (a) tiwi «r*: tnnit 

♦#ni>Hn «c?tf«m I 
vtn innm 

fM*»: n«>i« JitnntnrtB i *f«: i 

(h) C»I«1W>It«1HtlHH1 tiitti 

n irfc« ft's!) -tmiwtffc* I 

It IS very probable that tlie Kislii-Sutrakar of 
ibe Vcdania-Darsan holils U) the tlieory of the 
eternal flisiinction between Jiva (individual soul) 
and Parainatina (Universal .Soul) ; for in 

chap. IV. sec. iv., he distinctly lays it down in 
the lyih Sutra (viz 

ftVIH 1” ) that the individual Soul emancipated 
from its material environment may equal the 
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influence of karma or Fate, then every 
distinction between Him and the Jiva 
disappears and He becomes parviscient 
and mortal like the Jiva, whereas the 
Srutis say that the Supreme Lord is 
omniscient and indestructible.” — 

Vedanta Darsan. 

The majority of the Indian philoso- 
phers do also hold that the Jivas though 
infinitesimal in dimension are of innu- 
merable variety and that the variation 
is brought about by ‘Adrista* or Fate. 
The following texts may be cited as 
probative of the points raised here : — 

(4) *naf 

I vrv-nKfkv] I 

** As the ocean is the great reservoir 
of all kinds of water — be they river- 
water, St ream- water or rain water — so 
Primordial Matter is the great stay 
of numerous individual souls called 
*kshetrajnas”— Susruta-sanhita. 

I I 

“ The Universal Soul is the most eter- 
nal of the eternals (i. €. individual souls) 
and the most sentient of the sentients, 
which although without a second, fulfils 
the desires of many” — Sruti. 

Supreme Lord in all His powers except His abso- 
lute power of controlling? and directing all things 
material or immaterial or both, as well as the 
evolution and involution of the universe. Be- 
sides, the assumption of a plurality of individual 
souls identical in all respects with the Supreme 
Lord leads one to the further assumption of a 
plurality of Supreme Lords, which is contradic- 
tory to the monistic theory of the Srutis. 


(o) cwtvrt*rii 

To the question that although the 
Jivas are many in number they may 
possess the same quality and character, 
the vedantists answer that owing of the 
differentiation of Adrista or Fate, the 
Jivas are generically, specifically and 
Individually different from each other.* 
Now ^Adrishta’ is but another name 
of *karma’ and as such is held to be 
without beginning.f But even such 
karma is said to owe its first initiation 
to the Supreme Lord as the following 
texts will testify : — 

(^) ^ I artw I 

” Being superdirected by the Supreme 
Lord katrma evolves in this world.” — 

Sruti. 

'Know that karma (deed) arises from 
Brahma from the everlasting, eternal 
God* — Gita. 

• Differences are said to be of three kinds, 
viz or individual, or specific and 

or generic. These are exemplified in 
the following couplet quoted from Panchadasi 

Wii cvn •laTTiwiitftfw: i 
«iwt«nn ftw.Tif’wifww: I 
« (a) ftuTpt • 

I CKrttltci I 

(b) a I I 

(To it continutd.) 

Govinua Ch. Mukherjek. 




M <re I I uw— Tt?, 

ipt-hfra I 

( ) 

'w ^5111 ^wf-*t?T^f»n n'tj-si’ifl ww 
ffftw. ^•iiOTi I ’I’tt’icn ^t«a 

»i<n-«ti^ f^S ffliw "^w I 
’mi *iw I ^at«f "nnt^ >i’ii 

^99 <9 «(«? w***!^* «fv-«lwsi } ^1 

^titn 'iw^ mt*it*rc9 «frt«i, 

9HtM C’tf’ttw f9«1 fmfn *lt*J *«i ,— '»! 
^<wtCT9 «tc8 n’fHfi fintt «*i i 

mflfro »»t*n ^tw wi fc«ttfiw 

'IWW ^OR 1 RR ^ Witfl C»lt*tt»IT^ w 

niitlw <<9twt ifmt cff’Hi Ttwi 

*tffw — 

•«w«tfi mi ’KH r^s ^ wtfm «9 1 
mft »tCT cWt«i RTf*nn 


I ^ jov wn 

cn* tr*f c?? «t3 Rtf«t ^»ni ntw 

«»ta3i aftasi Rfav m c^n 

•tawa ’flq’cfi i 

nvtcn ««trsia ca? amilai f«i«fi cat^ 
mtatai faaia wiliaca i 

cMf»f-fc*i mtas<-atai 9 f% 

afnai atf^w sirt atai" 
a»iaTCTa <at a»*i ■sttata-afc’n ai atllTi «tw’»- 
’ifaatca Rrtaj atatifsi, c’ttmim caitaa-stai 
«9 am *11 *ica ^tfaai C’l1»»t«ii9 

atiia-cart ai^ii*i, f»i 

*R9ai •taifcB Rwaiaa c«ft«i i 
atfwt jf tr» am a a mtai i 
aifait9 famta faafaw caa i 
aTtfa^a aaata ai a^a ca*t r 
4 9tca fa caa-ami eta a« T att— 

•aam atatl-5^ aatt atfiiai 



t M 




w ^*111 cmf«itc« wt*! I 

ami f «»i c?n»i I 

c^n mw Hwi «fi», flick «" 

'Btl 'Hm «fic*i»» wtii lirt* fw n»»i 

»1"1« ^tCI *11 i '?tt— 

v.iiKk fw’* fir»i iiiiti ^r»nti 

*11? *ntJ 1 6?i «fini «" 

3lfi» niticn iw f’»?ic*t ic*? itkc'Bcii 'Btirt 
c’ri'i- 

•‘latlf'B sffw w 5f*l»l1 it?i ^ti 

^tcn *itc« iti CW 1 1 

^tc«» riwi C 1 ^ <!itc *1 C<tf-^[5-C11 

'dfsi lets fflfiw 1*1 1 
^ci ntw •iicf itf a«r-it»i 

U 111 11 c«i*i I 

1C1I lift iti '•ti irici Cl iiiti 
«f«1 ficutl I 
*ii1i itirn »ii ^tii itii 

5?1 ifen-cii I 

itfui 1111 -^w itii ic«r cm <»w 
ii« ciVji ficii I 
CICfl 1t« f 1-»tC>if C1W1 1TC11 PCF itw 
C1W1 ItCP C1W1 C1WI It! I 
4 11*1 itni iw fi ciw ii*ii-i5c»i 
1t1 Ititl Itsic*? cut! I’ 

< 1*1 * 11 - 1^1 itii itc*ra I i*t*itt« 

cut? "UlS ftn Cfti— 

"* 11*1 iiit*i cif*i cm itifipi I 
iti it*iH itt ^Iffci tt?t^ I 
3lf Id ititici cm mlct T1W ' 

<t m *ni ni f«nii cic*i i 
idrt itf«i mi lira ^itci I 
11*1 itfim ltd Id mrici I 


nfll ic^ Id itfiiTci in I 
«ft 11 Hill Hfi ci\iti I 
3liti iwli Itf ilw *itfi*i I 
fill ftn 11 Hn iiftcf *itH»i I’ 

Cl it*ii-»flt 1111*1 fsjdi fci’lfii 11-itii 
itii af-itcii 11 < 11*1 i» iitfii 
afititi 1 ^ 1*1 iH fiitcii, fiHci fufuti 
%tc*ii ifii aflfli itfiil «imi ltd ift- 
ciw*»,— *11*1^1 1 tirfiici ci^ Ilf ft 
iHcicf*i— 

“< 11*1 1T11 Id f Ifl *1W I 

Cftll 1 l1*l 1t*>lk *111. 1^1 « 

rif ilfwi itift 'trill *iitiMi *ii»i iitfi 
m * 1101 11 } itt 111 ■infii cun 

*it^l %rii ciiti iifni ®ici>i «fi fill 
CtfiitfmR-iini i^ilcisr lilts >«ift fsa 

“1 Iff cuts 9lfs*11 IdTl I 
fid ifssi ltd i»i*» f tftsi lid 
icfll ictl Id 111 I •9 I 

^iti i*iH f tai sHci 11 *itcs il<i I 

at1-ff-1tS1 ICf f w I 
<11 ciHi 1 C 1 iti Hits Hci 
f IS n cifii mils Id I 
Hitt n ffci If fifici me* If 

ItfsCI flics 11S11 I 
ciHsi Hits Id sffi ititts fid 
Id ltd fii ii-fti I 

If mt-stcf Cl ifsci lies ltd 
cifici sttci ltd IS I 
ClfSl ftsi f cs itfsci ims itcs 

HStl 1t1 cwfl IS I" 

cifi 11^11 IS, cifl ftif catitdds 
iti itfttits If ems stfssi itff ff 1 Hd 
fatsfl ftt f l*iCf ltd ifssl -#11111 lA-lt#s 



jR’*lj1l J 






itrw nHi«i«si! f’jfsi c?*itfl nfw 
fn"fl«i 5cau »t8 

<l ?1 ’ffflSICfsj ^tw fit! ^»It 8 'far 

?C8r 8t«1 8(f?C« 8tt81 f'9(^ 
^f?Sl ^I5c« 8a '^(1881 8lf8i* 
C«W8 ! 81?) 8»IllC8« f«f51 8ltW *15818 «f9 

aa® ffW? } r^l 8181 8*l1l C8 f8C85 
C8W8 «U film «l8f88 8« 4IHtW«f8t88 
81,- <« f8» f8* 8tf5l88 ? *18^11 '*1813 

art<?13 nt^t ^81818'* 881* 818tc^ 8W 888 
»f<C’5 8*Wlf ; C8 ®13 888 831 « 88« 
8(8 ! §|818 881*18 8118 8f331 8li 48^ 

48^ 8r<S1 85(88 8*I8(f8 ; '*1813 48-8(8 
88 18^31 81*(3Cf ; f«r8 ilfC83 ■*(^8 C88lf«- 
818 8f331 8f8l8ll8— 813 8888 8181*3 818^ 
8*31 C8f83 81 } 8(1313 338 C3f83— '538 381*3 
8l3l 8*3 } C88 81—8181* 8388 (3813 f8(88 
81-r8f8(8 8lf3(8« f8 8lf8 f8 88 *^ 8f331 
8tC38 } f 8311 38318 8lf33l3 §8358 8^C8'« 
C3C3 f8f831 318 J 381*3 8l<n 8*31 C3f8C8 
** 38(8* af831 8*(8 I 881*3 81^1 8*(8 
(3813 f8f88l, 88 8181*3 8I(« 5f'?3— 81 83 8 
(3813 8lf331 411(33 «1* 8l8l*(8 81(8 8*3— 
(3 8(3* 8*8 81 (88 8181*3 88-«34 8 3i5(3 ? 

*88313 813 81 8(38l6 8313 ^81(83 

38(418 C3»3 *818-81(3 8r33l(88 8181 

8f8 8’53l ! ‘C3f83l 381*3 3(8, 5f*3 8181*3 

81(8, 8(8 81(8 r83 88r«18’ 3T8l(* 8f8^t3 
3f8(8« 83 81 I 18-318818(83 4* 

3f1?l3 18 31.813 tr*’**" 

“8l8l3'5t 3*81 8t* I 
313 4f (8 8f (8 31831 31* I 
(88 8188 (818 81* I 
313 8(8 C3W 8188 11* I* 

8^1* 31 88 r 8r*a»t8 8 f*t8lft8 3*31 


3S813 88-813 8r3(8 31*31 31.813 8*(8l8 8(8 
81881(33 (85 8 8118 3131 (8f8fl 381* 8 8131*- 
43 (8^18* 31 88? f31 (381 838t3-«13 

3*3t(B (815131 43 8 3f8lf33 83(8* 

813418 8 85318 «*31(33 •, 8t* 433 33-C8t8(33 
83*13 3*(8(3 j 8131* 31 38 3«|;.3 ( 4815 f»a 
(3t3- 

“(381 33tr381 43f« ^331 

33181 ^831 8(8 I 
(8183 8%13 fB8 8t(3 8l3 

(«18(3 3f33 3(8 I 
3*31-'Xf8(3 C3'> 3318(1 

31(8 8f3 ^3(3 8tf I 
81 f'? 33-818 81(3 f38 «18 

88 8 '3 fl81 C3'a^| 

33 331 (3f8 8r3«1 3«8'l 

(8183 83(5 1C3 I 

8t3 818 ^831 f.3 ^3(8 *831 

3(8 (8* 8ll-f(3 I 
3(8 8(3 81* 81313 8131* 

C3l(3 38 818 3t(3 I 
8l3l3 31.(3 3f3 313 1(3 

381 3(3 (313 8t(8 I 
4r3 8f3 3(3 83(3 (8l8(3 

8138-318(3 81(3 I 
fl883 8t3 818 3(3 818 

3(3 13(83 81(8 r 

81331 3f83lfB ^f(83 4tf8 3831(33 8 13(83 
88)81(33 f8f f3(833| 81(1 I 3881(38 f3l838 
f8, 88-8'*lf8(83 3*f3t3 81*83^ 8l3l3 f8f8l, 
8f8B3 81*11(13 ; 13(33 331-81(3 fw f3C831 
8131 433 f*l 81388 ; 3131 f8 88 (3 88-811 
f3li3 813 3(3 f8 48 1^ 8181381 8f33l, 
8818 888(8 Itfffl 13(83 8T(< 3f3(88 

8W3 8138*) HI 3t*(3 31 1 



i’ 

WI ^l*l»1 »«««-» fsrt ^^l*i'8 
W fwil 5 f^CT Slipwfl CJrt '« 

f^W 1»1 9^*1 

«ii»n w *iuw^ii ir •luw <f«nit 
CT ff*i ar«tw*)i* 

ftt<H HI*!! ft 

Hfv f««itrf« « ?f«i niMJ 

fflit-’itf’j •if’JW’i ^Mst, cnt firH Hf w? 

^^l»n 

vttll ^Iwf^ } «t> fefsj 

CffitH (TBfW I 

v? C’I'S flf»l-^»l1*ta I 

w »ii c^*» «ii-»itwtr« I 

^11 f5 «fii *w« ^ itr« I" 

Hf^ fill >|«t1?[ C»!l *1 ^C»«»l 

^fiiw *ftc«*» »!fl,— ^tl wi f fasi 

fswfe «|VI| ¥<11— win »|¥¥ ¥ '■iHfl 

W ¥fiHtlW I 3fW5 ’BW 
¥tfl C¥¥t ¥tC*l»t »«1 5 ¥¥ 

WI ¥tf»l n, Hw '?^l»n r*l¥fe ¥l«n 
¥<n ^f»H1 4¥| 'tfft ¥t« ¥W*I I C¥W 

UttWI ¥t¥r« ¥CS¥fel 

4^1 tWB iff ¥»lHltn( l¥lW 

Sl*iin C¥*ripi »iF«it*» ¥fini fw *itf¥ii 

SlBt^tC¥ ¥ftn »!W¥-flf 

¥¥fir¥ ¥¥C¥\»fW C«f5l ¥fitll fill 

wn ¥ f«i»rfhr wFi4ti <Af¥ *itw i 

HW¥ CWFllH ilfC¥1 11«l1-¥tm Wlw w J 
4 f¥f«l CT *!4tl|l*H n<II Wf«l¥ 

4 twi C4l¥ fta>lH *ttai 

«^pm— ¥tfti« Pm f¥ ^ni 1 *tf¥^ 

fwi 4^ ctWiot ftn 


I t i** *MJ, 

4tCW, ¥11 ¥1W ^4-£¥t4»»*^ll fefsi ncsj 
C¥t*J t? ^f¥«H C*IW ¥fBHl, 7^l«H *1111 
Hii*«¥?*t¥ ^tin fin ci. 

fmin ¥*?ft¥ *iw wtm trtti ff ^f¥«nft 
wtfiin viti lit i f¥i 'Sfitflt »ii-B*ti 
»ti¥^i t¥iwtw if<¥ *rti^ *11 ^tni 
¥T<ii im ¥tit *irtitfi[ I 

c¥t4*t ¥fil¥ ¥fir» H1OT1 4¥t ¥Tnrn 
111 ilitis : ¥rt rePt f«i nitii ifiwiw- 
“C¥H 1^ fii irtii Hitt « I 
1ltl¥ 1? lit C¥f>lp C¥t111 Hli Itt 
(1l¥ cil¥ C1W ^«¥ ftps itl «tt « I 
« Hfi m itw 11 •tfi f¥ ii Hiii 

^im i¥fti iinin Hitt ittn i 
4?[ inti ci¥ itlii Hitfm ci« 

4 1t1 till f¥| firs Sttlfl «" 

¥11— 

*c¥t«i iitf*t w* aw-iti¥ 
titi 4l*t¥ iti I 
vtfifi-iita li^fl iO 

i¥»i ¥» 11 itir 

•pip- 
'll 11 *1*1 lit iitli 

#twt wTii-'^wi 
C¥tf¥i atn ¥tf-fi ciftt lift 

1t«t 111-¥1Wi 
Ht«l1 tlt«l Wf-lll 

tpft 114 11 Clf I 
«ltl¥ 1¥CT 4¥ citl ¥tici 

1t4t Citll 11^1" 

Hilt 411 l|fC«1 Citll City Wtl-ltl- 

iPR f¥fiK ifwifintt 4t mw 
iiiwfti ifili I tif cm citll ciii in imi 
itn aitutit Cl ii?«-tPii*ft» If. Pif w 
Htiiti ifiwi titw Hi cti i fin f¥ HU T 



I ] 






»i«N-f«nr ’®pic^'8 >(^1? »i<?t«- 

^(htb 

»i»6tn*rai OTf’Htrt ! c'l’iiw c’ff'i 

fiim«ca »iwwfl "^ssii ’»«, cwh wf^t 
«r‘tfi’i1fl ’fK « 'B«tc« 
nf5 «t?fc«t ^1 n* ’Km ^itf r 

« njflfnv «»t»9-^f^ fi|t«tflns»— 

wf i’ 

’*IW tif!? •(f‘Sf-'*l‘!-C’H»It?*l I 

Sljw? ^<^-«r5ic» 3««T*»fai f^c>n- 

r<« r^fsa ? 3?w4 

4? «, '8t5fc« »(«, **Vf, 4^5^ 
f» «»-»t«1 •!<»« r^Wtft'B flutes I 'BTt ^W’l- 

vn» ftf^iftctsi— 

*UI4t^ *1^*1 '91*' 

^5lt« %«lt*I I 

*»1 K»I ’Itft *I1« *l«f 

in’jCT <rf» «ttMi»” 

«tl ^4— 

“«f *11 crfim *11*1 5t*it*i’iti 

S|?t4 'Xtfw ntw I 

^WTt ^f»re« c*i*ii «t»i ^c’l *ift 

^fsi^ c’ii-n*i • 


*1^ c*f? 'it’T ?*m ^*ni 

®ir»*i *(fii»i ^c« I 

*1^® ct« ^<.*1 
*l*« c*?r»i Hei? I 
015 »is ’Ilf? ’lift ?N1 fmi ?*r ®f? 

<H?ft*i fc?»? f«i®tfr I 
5®-afR *n? ^tci> c-*fi’i? ®?w 

«tf *11 ?f 91*1-4® picfe I 
Clf? »!? ’I?1®*1 4l?1 4t?1 

M9H 'ilf'l'rsii 

c«®®i*i ®w 511% ’H^il? ^?fii 
•19 *lt«ft •111*1 C5«*l r 
C?5 CTtH 9r?®1 C»IU»19? 4fr®®U ®9- 

^65W? »t»H S^l^r® »f??1 f*H1- 
C?si— ’l?Sl '?^C'® 4* *154141? •ll'II? r?®H 9 ^1*11 
CWf??l Jl^-^t? ‘*1?^? ?iW 34’ 4^ 4»t* >IW? 
cm??! ®r??1 f®?1Ct*1, 0*1^ C?C®? 4?®1?-f1®1f 
4» f5?-C4lC*t? f?®1«t *11 OW 41? C41t|1? 
4151? f?41® ?^t? T— C?W? 9f? 4l f*}®- 
C«t4? 415? f'® *** '^f® 

C® 4141 4f44 4f?l4*1 T #141? f'll? 444114? 
4? 941? 4194-4141 •jf44lC9 «?lf?4 45?1W, 
C4^ 4ir?? 6?W 41451 C4tfe C4li6 4441? 4 f? j 
C4 't44?-4f?4C‘1? 41’ITC® C4# 4l4l 4l4lfirC4? 
4?l»t 9?-C?14J 4l?lC9, '#l4ir4i:4? 5?11 414?1 
C4115 C41® 4441? 4f? I 



»iri, I [ «*i <i<i, 


I 

( %r« ) I 

«»»6l ?n«i fii I fs*! 

«tc« f»»i f I ®»ic? 

•iWi?^ ’im c^iiwi cw^lJ <ii<t*i« 

r«l»fts< <|J1 *11^ 1 ^^’ICS 

’i,>i»i- 

»tt»I (») 

*i<ui ?Tiii f^«ta ^<n ^«p»i « ^?W] 

nfiiw ’HW CTt^^tWfl •« 

>•1 «(«I'C»H ?!«« {K) ■li »l’l^»' ?'8«19 

■atst*? »tl»n f?l5— ^<8 fl<l, ^111 ^5- 

f*f«, « C»ltC^9 f»l’>H 1 

<8^ >«<(*» «l*#«ti|^ s^tCM *ir5f58 I 

«tlft*( C»l1=» ^’I'SJ fl»l ’ll— 'SmUl 

WI»I '^t’J f f?®, *lt8!lf?51 ’K'B 

"ftnTfl («) iltfft*! tftJII (8> ••J»lt5| 

’ffitii fir*( ill 1 <['#ii’tfl 8lr5 

tlifi (<tw 5tr«fwc» 

•itv I ItTfl *icfl f ’ft’tl'tfl 

«1"5< 81 1 

t^W 8I{»I «J5r»l'B ai»?l 

ait8i •ctfii'8 >81 ic’i^ fta 

fliNstCl I <8^ C»ltsrt8t»^ 

«ii»»n!* ^firei 

cwn I fSm58 llw •ft5 ^lt^»l Tjd-wfw 

C>rr*«W»l« >8^'9 1 (^ 88^ 

(>) c*rt8tf»i^ filipnwi •wunw 

^«8 I «8C*I <ltlf8¥ fi*tm»n8 ^81 8in 8tc«l8 I 
(8) 8m-8188»8W-’*8* WI| fPll 

(•) li<n-8(« n% •Ml* » 

(•) «fi-icm«. 8wn I 


i»finl ^f>lWIS I 8018 81881 888 818818, 

888r5'8 f8^8\8 8r8 8«t8, ^818181 8t88 «88- 
8[Jf 91»18 «lf8t88 I 88188 41^88^ i^8f% f8^ 
8l*t 81^8 ^f88f® I 88W8I f88l8 8'<88l88 
*ipi 8^8101— 8'S8T8 ^181^ f»8l8 I 8l8Tt(S 

«5f8« %r« 898818 8II1<8 8f5'® 8l8 I ] 

£8181818*^ « 88181^^ 'Bit | £818U 

*TiBC 8£8 f88 ?«88 r888 81818 £8188 881 
8918 88 8tt ; 8ll 8t8t8 “fV 8lfefl?" 818 
^C5 81 I 8181£88 81i|l8 818 f88l? 81188lf881 
88^8 5?18 8181 'g8t88 8'4t8 81^188 i 8l8| 
8|t 9T881 81^188 '818U89 188^ 8ll8 88 

«lf88 888 8lf881 8818 8188 8f8l«8 I 8^8 
8U88 «W 89 8l8 81 ! ^8t1l8 88^ 'bIC'I 
818^-#! 88lir8l8Sl i f88lfe ^88| 88, 8819 
£88^ 8r8il8 8£88 I £88t 8t9f 8lHfH 8f8£88 
"81818 8l»ns( ^f>t9l ajfe 88189918 <88818 
81818 881 «fl6Sl ait8H:8 98ll8 £81818 8l8l8lf1 
8^18” I 81418818 *118 88J 88j| €88l8 
8818 818t 8|l8 8918881881 8^8 ' <•«- 

f8l8 •f8 8lfe^C8” 88818 ^f88 ! 

8l8l 8l^t 8tl88, 8lt £8l8 88*1188? 

(*5l 8f8l88 81 I Bl^i8ll8 8l8I,ifl8 9898lfc 

8t8l?81 8l9lC'5? "r8ftF8l?l” ^8l8t 

9811188 I 818 88 998118 8*r’^8l, 8l8 8118 

8lf8tf( ar«, 8t^ 8118 8*fl *(81, 89 8U8 818 
W8, 818 »8£9 898? 88U81W8 8fir» 8"8B 

9?8 I 88818 88f88 818 £818l8t»?8 8(8 98^t 
£88tl 89 88819888^ <89 991 9(98 I 898881 
8tf8nn ^^8 } 8>, 91*, 8T?8, <819 919 9*(?^ 

818(88 9t 9f88l 8l»?8 8(8 991 8?8t« 

9f89l 8n9rtF ^8W ilf 8 *Tlf9 lf8 9tC9 9f811 
t8fi9 9?W8I C8t8t8t8 £«8 f% ^8911 
8?81 ^8 I 9T8 8t^hl C9CT 9tf89— 898, 
C9911, C99Vf 9 811888 f 8 I «tt9C8 ‘C8898’ 
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C««I1 «•> 


«« « 5 f 3 

•ItfM*! I 

stf^fTcsta “c’ftatfitsft’’ «fa 9|l*i— 

f»it5M;a ’ffaat'S *ct5i 

^iliw wsai I ufaiH i Jiiai atfa 
facaa atf® atsp^»ifi cacs carK»i 

’fftfll air^wsi I cla ?tOT >11^ 'ss; 

»((f>wTte, faaW’jva iNai fi«a 

^*tTC»i £»ia4t afac*!*?— '8t»i’i«<f f»!f«iai ca^fii- 

C 1 S? I <*tarf<5 as as «aa*» >iaa fsst'stt.s^ 5f»isi 
atitsa, wi ai^ farasi ca*i i 4*1 

sfSsi cl«i I f^rsi Hafssi 1 ijs'i aisj 

as«ri W*iTtsi fsst^ts catss faraf»if*i 

aifawa 1 afawa f^s faa^ca 'si ai 
aa'5 cBtattaF atacaa 'stfll a?i« aica 1 'a^ts 
'*tt^ai, ^la'Bji faat«tt?sa afawa “a»i aa^l- 
ca^s »ts aits fatata »fs a'®^ afasi fta- 
faa a?ta 1 f’ssj feats ca^ar^j aaca atf^si 
sTfa's, a'^si ^9ts stat 'stais 9ta alia " 
aaat9 fa^s ala stai ala ca^ 

sfaatcaa^sl ata ^ts caaats a® a'st alia 
afasi 919 ata ala c'^cai 1 ats atlas c^s 
aMi fasti atfaai aiati aia fasa atssia 
atftai 9as alsl atl«i ^aat^ at®, atFsaTt 
aa, atat#f »jf<at a®, ataaa^f, ai^aar®, 
stfeias 89 a^fa atsatias a« fasa atfaat 
«»ia stftsi 99*fa afsa 1 afsatia afaa ntg, 
vatiaa, atis vn ffei atfaats calfai? 

®iaa all 1 

atfaasts asa aaa ata ass 1 atfasi atfaa, 
asfaa aatistias afaa fia^jat sfsca, sratis 
faa aw *i7tasa sfaia 1 ata at caisis atailsi 
faiaa 1 4 tias ftsfe atsi ja caa ssi ala, 
asms caw cataa catata feas naiaaiia 
c*tfan atlw atfaai aras afsaife atati 


saia caa fs'ff ala 1 ata "ffesr ataw aft- 
aife aa asats afs® fafs^ ati^ afsatia, ats 
feas 4 rias isat 1 saua aiaiia fafs^ a 8 t- 
aat caaisa stias aa latai ailia atfaa 1 
fa* ats acsi fa’aiss csai aatfaai stws faafats 
na ^fsc® fctfaa 1 atfaafts caas, ai< 
ijaa. aics ^ts alia ^las atfs 1 

cafaa sat aaaiacss caia saa atsats at^a 
st'^ alia cat 9 i sffesi atfaiafsa 1 aia atsis 
“•tatia* cnt^i Itfssi faaia afsia sfta 1 
aifaai a?is ariatfeats aias atis atfa afssi 
fa ffaiafia 1 aaat atats ^ atfaats faia 
atsi ala 1 catailis atats atats ss fa fan 
Slia I atfaats aatf«fa sastfa fsias atfs- 
faia aaili asstiais sll afsa 1 is ®aa laa 
aafa cat?! iltlsi atst sfasi caa 1 atffe fail 
atats aisi asai as afsii fan 1 ai^s aaia 
atfasi aa atfaa, af as»i ifaa * 11 , si aaSt 
alia sfaa ai 1 asiais ats ai atfasi fafsj 
afscaa 1 sfaiaa "atsa sfa sis aia 
stsi catati acas ats l.«tis, asai ifaii 
viiasts catsfs seas aai i^si sai” attti 
fesfs alsi aaaatsats ffis sits st»| aats aai 
sfaa t atsa sfaa *al fssita aaa atfaia 
aifa stal »fia stisi Ita aias stfas ats 
fajatts aias arcs stal aats aaia sa- 
stfa fs Ilia cifssta sf atia afss 1 " atai 
i:ts III aa^s aa fssfaa ila 1 aifiii an 
atlas "a* ifa" alsi afssts as isi an 
stalifiatia atai afsiaa 1 ists an a^ 
atsI caa ilia Sfa atliaa 1 aias ats cataa 
afsst itfaia itfaia sfaiaa “itits fasti atitia 
qt II fasaai afisi cifa r stfaai afwia aa 
stfasi sfisa “sati ilea stfaat afim aaafaiti 
atfan flia ai, ca iti caiaii aati aitln fis, 







f^ntf f»c«i I «ni *Ji rtw f’lTiwt 
^tcw ♦frfitj’T^ii" wwi wfc*n ^ 'BT^tret 
^f<B flu f¥fBC»i*i I ^iBmw ^tfe- 
«n>n I ?l?i »if»i«t 

^tri»j ! >•« r»s^ n% I "iitiw Brt r 
»rw ^cnj tni, B’?!» r^B- 

fj« fl»i I nBtifltc? ^it»ttB »i-»i« I 
^rn»iw vn ^nirtfl “fl>it<" ftan i 
CWpirC'B C?rtCB C«»ll ^’R'l 3 t»t *ltJl 
•II ri|»T I •HC*l»fel •!# I 

CW11 Bit ot^rnsi ^fiiw ^1 5i#hr 

mw cifiw •!«? cvf«ii «ic*i 
H*I1 Itftw R ’TR ^fil« I 'BtS’R 

•lUi ^if^m « *ir»i*mc3i «*i Btf’ni nm c^tci 
f?<i ^tfett«i fvf c^!i *i#lc« 

ttB •• ^Rt? «f»l ^lll I ’ll? 

Btft»l I ’ir»l»l “^tfel fll»l1 'S C8R1 
•« m*l W BR mRsill aif frcsR 
W» ^<1, fw fw>1 CH"! «RW»I1 ^ft»l r 
W1 ’ItC’R ^tifC?5 RM I ▼•|5|« 

«Rtfl CBf ’i|^W»l1 ^C« sit? I ’ll 

ilfilW^, “'«»I1 ’I'? £*!« ’•It^ta *l#tt« tfR 

I **tC? SI1 I 'S^T’I K?!| ^S'TRS 

B*1, CBlJIt? '•’IB C«R RRI 

*IR«I1 1 ^'ITB ntM ^l«?t «l*|5| ^fayi fri tRl’IB 
MtlBRl' R*ltl« r RW <51 Btr?*! »I1 •, 
'BTfl RNtMfl BtCf C»t«l fi*T>*| SJ1 1 

£••11 WR •¥ ?•, f*Plli ^HRfl 

•• fi|*ii, RtwfV, iftari rr f*t^«ff »itin 

Rti’i •itti Ofi Krii»i I ^iifjii 

•«t ftf*R1 fRI ^%n £«tltl« gR 
•fltln fw»l 1 “•ir C'RI I ^Tr»!B1 •• 

R»jR •• f|»l I «*f •£•!? !]£• £^tlt«1 

1^1 €W Bfill, •tfil^t? •RtlW 

«R«R •!! I 


ulfrC^ ffti ft¥R •finl g*R R^1 
•t'ff (•fiiR fiw*r, £*m»i 
’rffl*! I r*i»Bt«l •ttw n 

•lf?»1 *I1*|R 4¥ ^RR? WRI *ttittRS|| 
’^fiRI f?£»l’l Rtf^RI Rtf’1'8 •») ^1 •RR 

^ } Rtfl *11*181 "BRR •!£• £^f»Rl fB 

«»l” I ^RV ■Sl’IlK *|Rb» »lt«I, •R’R •Il’lgt 
(R*IR iltR £^f*Rl tir*l I *ltf»I^1 fllR fftll 
^6«ll TtR £5t«ll5 *'t^ •f«1 •tt’lft gfifll 
£¥R»I I WRIfl wr, R^, nffl Itf’RI 
si^lW f 1 fiRl •! Bill ^*1 1 •I'pRtfi? £5R 11 
fffR iffR ’|f»l*l ?IR •RsI’ICT (•fw I 
irtPl’t‘1 f*|i|R5 •Rl £111*1*1 ’JlfiR *TI I •tl«lt 
lRt?W r*HRCT^ £BR ^*1 1 '•fW £*1111- 
^iTtW ?l«Rl#t »!t*1 H^IR •» *trt^ RlfiR 

^•iftR Bt*l I 1 R»^ ^ 11 * 11 ^ ffttl»l*l I 

•Rif *1111 \fini £it*l I ffl CfR ffRl 

•Ml RCn ffUW ilR £Tfllf R ft*! ilirfR 
*11 I •I'tl firHR ♦ifflB £511 ^HW*I I 

RfiR f Rl 'gflllst fiW*l I 

llf^ ilc« iln f’lfSRR llf^ S*lffB 
ft£»If I •fl»R*l Ilf ^ •JRC’II *lff R •«*! fff 
•If f*lf f51 •I’lfR fl'RlIll flf Ilf ••J<«I1 
•RC»R I £»111R 118R *tR* R'eHlR*! I »W 
f*1f?R1 fRf fll 'ilfR •f«»l*l I llfli 
^:R fllSlI mill **WR 5t*l, fff fli fRR 
••ft •It'S *11 I £fVlR 11 fll ffH ff|l 
itiR *« £lfH1 £35111 f*n5 RlllH fflCTI 
•fCf *I1H 61*11 fill Ilf Ilf RRR in fR *11 
llfnl 511, 1151155 fin Ilf 5 RlfCT iSts lllfl 
Tlf r ^fflfenlV llftf fllf llfil, fill 
111 £511 fllR ^*tfR ill, fUfl llfl flfUll 
ff I lfil«R *11, itfll 11 If f flCTI I f*lf 5R1 
Hflf £1115 %*R 1R1 f fiRR nl, fff 1R5 

^•R im ffiicf itfiRR m 1 



c*»n I 




m<in I ] 

t*f)ftt»i I '^n?l5 ftvt 41^11 

tlWH— ♦ffwc* ♦ffwc* 4WW 0«l *tf^WS»l 
^t»ttca?i 41^5 a* *?T5ftrca 

|ftii I »*nwt ▼I*!! ^tatiJ I 

■afaW*! ! -afaiittf ! *it«t*i 

afatRfsia I 

afwi^ c«»ii f?? atfaw *ttftt*i s»i I 
faata ft’pr ^ wt*! f^rst? 

ffva m9 c^nTf aifsw f<rta «a« 

?I*I I CTf*!! I 4t’«' 41^ c«»ii 

fiwtt ■it»i I '«a»is(9 am atai qfeTt«i 
caa 5Tfta, “*Hf9 ail's “4afe«?l” afl 

araft«— aT»« ^Tfnai 'satt atfac® atfiiar 
catata fe6ata aaa caiaia cataia fwa ^fata 
aiiJial « ar*Tfa afaai aiataia ata i catai 
5faa I 

fa« ataiia ata’aai faaata a^faata aa 
catai atfaai attaara afaa i »aat atatfaaca 
ataaal (aa 4a<faia'9 at* a i 

4% 4aaia a«t4»i faa aata a^ata ^ifeta’t 
aattai faa i aapw f 9 caa aa a^a a'» wa 
catata nf^ai caa atait* atfars atfaa \ 
catatataaai ^tata afaa i av i?*r,fea^afaai 
catai atftai af?w atfaa i aaai av fa>? cafaai 
4 a ataafaafaai ®6a i aaa atata aaf afaa — 
“ataattFla a»i ata attai fa^ cai'awca f 


aaa araa ^a atai caa i atata spaaia attatai 
catai afaai afaa i 

cataia a»i aat atfaatia 4aai at'^cw «5ia 
a«ai ata fava at attca catat airs aca Mittal 
atata a* |l5ai atfaiaa i catata caat« ^lai 
4^ aaafaataa j9 cafacaa i 'stata aaa ♦tfaai 
S6a I atata at'® faat atfaai §fttaa~''a«'*tai 
fata at afac'a at lie's*, aslaat ataat^ atai 
ataa atitat aat »faa !" 

cafac® cafac's attpia afala aaa 
atai ®afs« 9ta i <*f^a aatattata 4tat 
atatca aw ^faat ataca aa aa a^a a^ aca 
ataa^f 4t;»ai atfaa i faa* aat^ alcaa i 
tstata aaatsf ata i catvaaa faata 

ataf«feta aaia «aa ata 4at al^a 
aaata afaat -af'Bfatat aaff^. itafa'B afaa } 
fa^ cai‘lta *!tBncaa tfirefacai atatia'e faafa 
ata at, «iatai at^a acai la tf^at fattca 
faaa afaa i 

4faca catat a*ca aaaataata 4tftai aa- 
caa CBtta jat faat >atcaa atat catata sfaat 
caa I caa cafaa at, i(f«at« t'B cataa aita 
atta at i ^aa faata aata aata ijta ■awita^ 
afaa i aaafa aaaataattaaa cata awtw 
at«ii ata aft > fai 'atfaa ain^ caata 
atjat atfaat cattaa ata ata 'atj atfa^a a« 
ttB attata i 

J|lc*iarR5f aia, fa, i 



< 0*8 


iir8, I 


’ffel 

( m*! ) 

( Nat ) 

C'BWffl «rn C'5l’<[tf5 

c«wfa '8t^*n, cnwsii— 

WI ! 

’qfT's <r^tin 'Ttf^, 

•fsti ?tf^, 

c«Wf?r w» V tf^, 

C«t>(lf5 <* «tw 1 

CBl’tlffl if«? •!«, 

w, 

'Bt*I^t>I ^ <« ^fif 

CSWfit w f»ll »K*» I 

'5’J **l fltfi <»tr»fCl I 

?[t?l '«« I 


“fw aw ^ “!jtfw^’ I 

fW'fd 

wwi fj[«.>iW flIC'Btv ’(T»i 'Btcr? 

'•Wi f»i I at ’ifft cwitn 

c^w f’lW *w«. 

W»t5« *rta» 48 85’n ’80R— “wtw 8iaww 
wtiTiT^ afff^Bi ’ ( >a ’ll )— 
nt»tii «»iwi'ii«i ititi i4t^ ciCTi i< 
<4lt w»i afpf« it*i, ftitci -tiifi 

HfWtfil iiwit »iiti itiii 

tim iffimii <ai*i ifii iti I 
"tfltrt^l tlW*lllltWl «IICB" (H8t«tl81) 
tfiltl 1 t*t1 *«n(CTf— T»^ 


[ w 11, 

Itllthr 811 C8W8 ^*f*ltl81> 811 fll 

418 ifintif I C88, tfiitn, titi a8< c^it^ww . 

*tt88 111 llltw 88tlt81 wit ai Iti 
ait 81 atfiltn 1188 I W18 ijl ail 
181— iitist ^cn ait I at ^1 ci<i8 

814 "l^ Hi fWl” fl« 118 fl|t 818 1 

“it 111 ftwtl” 8fltl tllft ftlf88 fiu- 

at— 

(>) ‘1lin8»T8”-ltT^“ltf8ClV” tin 

88tt 8118 I 

(8) “18111 8*18” itK “tuci?" In? 

•t8 I 

(1) “tll8111 8118,” ltl«, Hft fl 

feltC8 tl8ll lltra Ilf? lt8T8t HI ®18 I 
(t) “ll-Hl Wt8" ltl«. tl?i.l 11«1 
11 ir» 8? I 

(«) “f^Wlttm 8iist”— iti<s, Jiai llfil 
tl?Cl ITtllff 81—1188 4lfl8 f8l8t?f fl fl 
lT8t8t 111 8rt8 I 

fllflfll Clttlft IRI ITflCl tv tllft f8« 
18181 188 8tfll8 I 88t— 

“atui iicitiii, ati^i amtiRi i 

4TU*lt8<, liiattcl , 181 attflf8t?lt1 1 II 
88 fi lilt C88tl Clflltl ItlttW I 
8*181 lltltCTl C88 C8811 It8l1l T 

at C*rtltl8 itt 181 8 W 118 t 8 lf8« 
8t81Cl «81 I8ft8 1< aiHHtl, 1881, 
‘18111 ■18’ ‘18’ HI ‘18411” flt8 tilt 
altljl «ftl88 4111811 fWl8 1CT8 it 
at*— ‘4111111’ 111 ‘^18111’ fll8 tilt ‘t 
ftlfVH ‘41111118*’ 88 I at 111? f8ll88 
‘4t8U’— ittl *411’ Cl ‘1^8111’ lt8t?tl 

<hll4t tt? 4tfini If 8t88tll tl8tl 



'..n *R<iri I j ^ 


^*11 «w*t ff»>» 

*it?} ^<1 '*ft«j»tt« •fwRs 

<ftlf^fl ^*tn f^ f ®«l1tj 
*lt«1t^t!l ^*t1< Wt5» I 

•nr, ‘w ■«tc««’ «r'*T<. c^ •ttlc«i f» 

^ii>riw w w’twisri wu'i? ‘^itftr 

f’lHtft’ f*«w «’t^T*riv *ttt!|l 

«tftr!ii ri>t 

KJi’twH I •I'tsft 4^51 -itnn 

intli '*i'?f« ) 

ci«^<rtf»it9ir ^fu^rsr^ii 
««^5»tat ®w« I >i»i*it vflt ^<*t«i‘’»- 

ftwl^r af«*ttw*r ^f«nru^ir;i 

^t»(4l «tWC»l 9W«1 *tr?5i ^TTf^ 

r^f « »itwK ®?tc« 

c^ ^<*t«i'»f4wt5r fsrfins ^finiC5 ’»!«»«« 

•in'll ^Cf T C^W ^t«F, 6<»| 'Bt?T^ 4fimi 
«rfc? ( >RWfl ?»tt fs^icst iftsii •ini*n I 

“c^Tc^wmcn t.if’i "ftw i 

c^w: •itwn ^t^tf'ieisil « 

c^w’rTi ( c^cr? ^ni ’5nn’f wt^i ) •ng’* 
•n*! 'rts'f'3^ «•! ^tssr ^•r 't« 

c^w's ifttcw*! ( ) ^fsi «{iw ?Rt«i «*» 

irtM*r I «ni « ’»fiiC4!r c^i ‘*f?aw?’ 
^t•lI^ «Mi c^mut «w?i «<5(— « c^? 

4i»R, •rtaw ‘^«f’ ( ), c»i^ 

^r»iw«sr- 

4i«ii ^•t«'5i" 

1%f^ «wi iift'8 Oi»i« 

1K»l ) wftllTClH I «4»ltw 'iRirW '••I'Sl ^•11 

^*n ittw *itc5 1 iNn w« ’I’H’ra '<’» «t’»n 
wii TO I c^w "f*RT»n’ c’n «tc4^ 

f«f«r ‘»rT^ii' c»< w*T «Wfl ‘«fw’ »«t 
C’H TO»« fwft I c»f ^CT*« f«f»l 

‘^W*5WTOn’ 


^t^tfl f«N “’i^cifiM" I c^«[ wfR»r 

f«fH “^tW 5 « ft» «* •<*lt5 '^tc^’f fvfH 
?twn >9 ’?»!«" I C9H NISI 9R«r f^f»i 

'«lt4t9 C95 'BtMsr f«fsr Rfl >lfj|fiw’ 
( «(tc9!r ) I 'S'O R, nw 

?f<i ^*11 ?5*i, ’i®j I spr« ( R? ) •rci’T 
fsfsr fsRt^n ^«i5 ’it^n •, f«rsr ^raiM «nr5 

v f'5f<r <ttw 1, r«f^ i f«f*« «, 

f«fsr t'sjtfw I 

'9t«t5 C*!! ^Psrl (C’lt C^T?) •K*:* s^filCTO*! 
c^ fe*ic4 ^»ii ?t»i r®!!? TO«r— 
‘fTOiapf®’ ’w v aft® ‘c^if*’ ‘c«rf^5’ ^ftii 
•St^tw fsR’ii 9t?5r «r<i<. f«f«r ’•«*>, f'Bf*! 

src^!!— fan <r) <1;?^, ji' at, Hi ( h'3):’I^ ), 
HI HS HI HI Ht^l5, HI IH«T9ffl, H1 H*lf«H, 
HI ^^'Slf'BH f'sfn < H5, f'BlH « H5 f^fn 'Sffl 
HS ?«Jt'«r HHtHtSJ Hfilfll cHW aff^B (CHW) 

HfHWCSH, “TO1 ^Hfli HtfHfH fBfH 'BtHtI l" 
H sit, H HC®1, H ^ •V 
H ’HBtH HfaCHHIlCHI 

r 

f®fH ‘fHWH C*IH’ 'H<l«, f®fH H», ®?1 Ha, 'Btai 

na, t'BJtfa af»ic« afnc's, aff« a®^a ar»it« •itcaH 
«*i®tca "StaTc® fHa*i*i ^faw aftw cica 
^ta afHPB HI •ufaat afninn ca, “fHcaaiia* 
-aa^ f«fH '^wV fafH Hal aaiv hSh i 

^•iia ‘fniHaaffea’ aHi a»ii at® i ^ caa 
iNai® “fHcaacia" -Ha< “^caa” afnai fnc^ 
a(fawH I 4lai*t cnca ♦taaaic® HtHt«t®tia a<Hl 
®faat« ’Haiaca afawn, 

“Htaatii >*faacHH h^k, h chhhi, h aa afc«H i* 
'H'fta ‘•atair ( *taHtan ai *fa5ai ) ‘irfiaacHa 
atai’ ( arf®, ff«, vn '‘tf r®a aan n^tai ) 
w HWH, ‘caai’ (ifa) atai« »i®j h«h, aa^ata 
‘^feaw’ atat« HWH } ffitfH (•laarai) w 





’Jfll ’»«««, t«TC« 

<C«*< I 

»i»j r 

i[fi’ft<rt’i n5*»«T^t» ’tiftwii*! } ’I'ti— 

“c»ltf^ •ttai '•If, ^tc^l f^r? <rt!>ft i" 

C< *lc«1, «IT*lf*l c»^*l 

CTt «lt»l«l1l^ Wtfsiw »I1M *IW I *IT?^- 
•w |||i|i(«finc^ Win nw wffnan 
iirwwnn, « '«c-»i cwcn fwiTK^few-ittfini- 
11 111 fneii icin, m cwm ni’ titfitia 
iwilfi if«'8 w, cit iicia m, i^i, nfi 
•flf fn 1111 ^»1^1 itai C11 ^tin li- 
en 11 <1^ CIT^II 1K1« 1t«1 «lt1 111 

mil wMif ( 111 arffe ) >«i< ««.i(i it<i 1 i« 
( ^ifiiiT^i ) ifiiiti ’ifm If wi ( « 
111W ^fcm) ^itm 'wi 
iflltei— <1 11111 IK affel fni1«1 19 - 
mil 9f«i '*it« «ii 11— 

^itiMi niciu^fitiii I 

T>itici r^ifi «iric'^ii1iT>( « 
n Wirt; iw fill I 
CU S'f * 111^1 af » 

^iti« cm iflwci Cl apf« ficimci ^ 9 - 
1911 ifiiifl Cl 15*1 11 ^ iit« ii< «ii 11 
cn^n 9111111 ci^ lilt 119 wfai I ‘arr«’ 
>1H ‘ff^’ 911U11 91111 91< 91111 9llfil1 
<191(1% 91191^1 1 9911< 111 Cit ‘99’ (99^tl) 
IICIIl, 9V19<I19119, 9V1911 99 f9C1 
•‘lH1‘iai’»l*l 91«t< llWI— 911 'Still 91W|- 
9lft^1l’?l al'f99 "111t11*»C*( <ttW91 9<t1 
1lf9lf9 ffl Ot9 911?l<1 itWI I in— 
“llf9C9fTlftW9 9fl91 imfirtt I 
< 51*1 iimiim c9ti iif9iiu if9< I 
f99< 111 inif9 1 i 11 151t9« I 
9tWI 9fl91 nil 1C9 11lrtf9l9Tf9*lf I 


[ « 1 «, 

t9rtri Clt1t9lV <1111151 lll9 ‘HlHllWl’ 
119191 1«9^ 99119 I 111 itiUf 
9 tni iniCII 91< ‘1119HH9’ 919191< (C111<) 
<iiW9 1 S 91 H— <i< arf«'ff9 If99ti w 
C11C11t91l91 9t9111%1 1919191 Hill 

199ci ‘n«fl1iltMWtl’ 1119 «W9f9 ’fisft 11 
<1(91111 ifaCBin I 1919 1*n 9f9lCS 911111 
•If f9 licit Iffll 1tl91, fif, ^9 99<5 
‘9<’ifi fiwn’ 919199 91C1I 9t9*n icIhi 
91919 9191 C111 cm ‘•t9f«’ 9 ‘( 19 ( 9 ’ 
ll^t <I9M« 9t9tlf, 9^5*1 911191, 1fl9l99, 
taiHl f'lf Vll <lf f9 19 3(199 •I9f99 ( 19(9 
%S9 nil <I9M« 9l9tC9 I < 19 ( 9111^9 iflllat 
9C1C9I } ■•119 i9cil I f9f rijfnii^a lfl- 
^lat fljl C591 111119 9f9 fl91 I “91(991- 
»191il9 9lf%91 19H19* H H11l9 ri9(911C^9 
9f99T9t llltn ^*111 •tifV 19191 

9«tl 99ll'9 I 

“Ilfcm 11^fir9 1 19191 91 1 ” 

(%91) 

Slilai cum 99 H 9191 11 afliicy 

91«.T[91 I tt?l(icl9 C9111W C9llfl11lll 
(59 9t1Vi “911 91111C9 *t1tl”, ‘991 91 
9111C19 9 tl9l9 9111C^9 f 9J1ff9J 9^1 
91 119 9f99’, 9 1 1«,%n 9 19l«9 tUlfWlH 
^19 911 ftmil %(9» 99 11— 'Sl9t9l “HI' 

n9t” n “m*." ifin itai ini i ^nt» 
CSIIC9 %n 1(9 f"nl 9IV iliiw i in— 

“919 <9lai fl 199f9 I 
9lf99t9t{i9 911919*1 
9tai9 1191 iff 19lfil I 
9tar9 1191 1 9^99 1 1 11, r 

( CHK 1t91MIW ) 

9<11 m 111119 911 “pFlt 99 991 
9ni I CHI 9l(99tl9 ( 9fi| 9tf91t9 *110* ) 



I ] 


nwi Ti 


^ 'ftcv I fVi ^ai >i<>itC4 ^fir 
>i^rpw<fi fi ««5>, 'Bt<i ?iw, 
‘f>if%»U'5’ »ttia 

*ltW HT® ^tfl i?« I 

'Bt«.'1^ '•t Cf, '•t »IWtCfl »iti>w »it« ‘?>if«»i 
*W«l»ti^«.’ ^•I'SIil'TB ^fill's 
'Btfl ?«%} Ifl^5< '8ir«lt*»5 

«it^tCT9 5p9(l ^«|5« 

istf^si <11?, 'St'lt •ten »tt« 59, 

'5<r«t <St«? «ftfi9i Sli I 

f5fsi c»it >i^»iT »itm ‘■i<*t??i(r5wts(' 

•«'b: 5)1 

ntii ^Kwtsif'® •c^st I jiw 

fwwt» •tw *ftM C? ^I’«l ’ft’»l 
C’UlTlfi 9C1*I? <51919 Sn 4$ c9 

•nw ( 4? enn ) 99t<i?ni 

e^ftst's C5it9'8 ?e»( »ifi5« 9t99 } r?? 

3ftfl?l9l1 <519 ^4 5^C551 1 C99tC9 <513- 

•flt 3^1, ?53t»l1 3^1, nflHt --ift, 39t1‘tI1 
•twit 491 4«t6t3t#l 39t95t •fCf , €9$- 

9tW 39T'11PI «r>tf»t f4 9C99 I ,*t 

*1? 9913^ <54? 99191 491 4^ <11IC5|9I 

••! fl9t91 91*1 9*199 <#f9t9) HClt ‘9J9- 
^9 99191' 1 ‘49»lt99’ ( NKl fsi ) 99t<111 ' 
<1119 C9— 

“•iciflwtlllfjsej, 91t51 93 «t9?(<5 I 
<51199119911 C9li: ri3[95t99lf99l9 l” 

«l<i9, 9*1t99t 9lf1 19 91’T|i 9tl^C99Il9 C99U9 
919 C94 C9l C999lf9 lt99^99 C9ll 11191: 
911 99, in ^19191 911911 9^9 lt99l9l <8HI- 
f9ll9 1 1919 911|- 1<1«« <St9lf9CH C9 C911 
9t91 9H1 ^91 Zlfll 119 fni I 1I91199C19 
41199 111 tl 191119 ®919 "94 «9T1 

9f99tWI 991- 


'fliriT^ «11 919:^ lUf^ftl 9199 J 
iwt 99^«f9lfl 91«19mi9ltl| Olr 
lf5«. l'S9(519ll ^t9"t: I 

1131^ 99t 93 119191 99fl*Jt I «» 
Hint 5 nmn 4flt^ 5 9*t9#1 I 
C9 rilfl 991 Hill 9191 91l9l9 I 
411191 <6<8«1 199f« 91^19199391991: I »•” 
4? Ill 43199 lt9l< <^l9tt 9f99lf9 I 45111 
CW91 9141119, ^Hll 19913 3Hl 9f99Uf3, 
“919199: I’Hilfl 9 39111 Hl'i:" ( l<t^ 
919C9999191 39111 ifl ^5 1 ) ftl Hill 
^39199119 4<8* tl3ft cSItl 1 lf91 3>9115 I 
lf99C9 3lf9®l9l9 1139^ 4llfi 91- 
3»95ll9 391119199 91919<!^f3 I 4 1 IW'fl 

3«ft«l4 lf91l99 411911 ^t9fif3lll3 

1991139 C9319t9, ^9t5( f99?C33 fflf‘l9t 

( 3tf9?ll9l9 11ir31 313 11119 fll399t ) 

3131 fnillin 19119 391 Hi: 3t9Ul 
licit C99913 ir91l1 199«, H 1991 
9t91 49? 199<S.99H1 9?91 I3llltl lf9tl 

91C93, 194 ®C119 933 9?19199 3lf9? 11319 
913 ir99l C31119 ?919 ifl 991 iftll 

C93 I ?9I94 313 “f99I4t91* 91 “3lf9?l95” I 
9115C919 91199 lf94l9 31?— C9t9<:[ 491 1191 
191 l'^9 5:9191 fll 3lf99l9W 5ft "pr «lfi 
9419H4 9313 lf91t9 I lf9Il9 131119 4*119 
ifi 99« ir9919 914 349954319 49f4 94ll 
41919 9t4»f 331:5 (93119311 ?119 19^< 

99919 IHfl 41313 1193 I (1(31 19119 391 
913 3343 9f<3tl 9491 31?1» *rtll *113 31 
lf991 l4ll C313913 C193 3*jt*tflll 1319 
1319 191: 581314 1319 111 (33 (33 9(<|l 
3415 31(3133 } I!«19 19119 4111 HI 3?lll*t 
iftlllffi fll1'l(93l31 «1»tfl93l31 9111 

13*111 (3913— f»11<l(9 33itll ifltl llfl- 



w Swc'fwwiitn »iit? 

•mil**! »rai1 »lll ^fflW 
▼ifflilT^V SfWfCV »faW5fr«»I fifil 

(i*» WWC5JS »ff <ttft« 

•la ?i I n^w? ««i^iwa »n 

WtJ 5tff- 

•aij»*c*i^9— '^arwwtpsi ncM’tfws 
ftftli ^«5t< aaa aa 'BWtaa 

•tf *p> »ta*ii atfaw^t, «a*j ^tf?- 

*ita 'B’t'itH ^al*^ fa^sfcnsK^ 'gi*itta' 

^a«H ate® mt*? ^fawsj i 

®ia®Ti ati ^faai a?ai csii 

alw, ( ’{^f’l’itai ata cataa 
ttnff® a»i»i. ) atfaatai « ^taia »)a1 

%9a% l.ac’a ci*U'¥ •'Tfaafa ^aatwa 

af-aa aaa aa'sj 4taia *nia wa asta ^at^ai 
•aiacaa Ta^taa ^faai aa^n waatcaa aita 
’aa^i «tatw faiaaa ^faw atfacaa ca 'ca 
•aat^i «<iaafa fata '^taat^j nttaia 
ai^, faai, at tw« arartaft ^Hsatfa call 
cafaai aitaai wariaaif^^a atai taata ^ita- 
ata^ aaataa atai «t<ai afac^fi ca, 
aaa <at aw caltaf*®— ai'W***^*’ 

f faai's -aaa aa^^ afa« atai « faa faa ^aft|« 
atww ««aa aaa at nwnan'a Hai aatiafeica 
aw caltraafaiai 'aaa <* ca aaanaa atctia 
^atattl atcaai— tai -nit lai attc«« 'a««aa 
at *iwa «ta atnfa tia^ «ai f fa— ^taai 
tatcf atai fa ffta t aaa atai a ai% an^t 
atai «ap -aata aa afa « «it<ai afacafacaa, 
aaa 'itatiataa Haw cat ®taata wa fa*nca 
afttiaa ataiaa atai aaattaa afta tt« cnaat^ 

( aiaacaiaa' aaataai^ wa^ fw^%tiwa 
( c^sja atm > ataa cattca nf«a atai cat 
catti aiajt atai aftiaa, aaa cat 


•ala, i t «a aa, 

firaiwcftiiat a^ta aaacaiaa cattca ^nfal 
atai «alta cata natai atai catanat ataa 
«niana naian atai otani afi^f atw atfncaa 
,«a? «at «ia«ta wat ^aia nicatufa *n 
aiifflatata’ ana aaHai '•t aaa ajaaf^ 
ataa cMaf aifaacan at^ aatwa ntita 
»faif ^ aiataitla^cw Unfa's atiaa i Hfa 
atra ffiiaa aten fttia-ta* <aft#t aafetn 
tiHf atw cafnpB ni^caa ca afai can 
atw <*’» «ata faat cwitH: 'f^n ate® 
«itain nca nfaaiw atai aHman %a;8tfna 
f fawca I Hfa Snfjnfa Ha ttfa atfit ata^ 
ta* cajtH: aacataa afaai <aa< atanaa 
faf ai afaai cajtfat aft afaai caaa 
aif«a ana ntifea afaia afaia aaaia 
nca aa? aiaa art ffatan#tca taHa 
atai nata aa^ana cafnea nitiaa ca ta* 
anatfw aifiratn anatcaa aHraffa ct's^a 
nt«a carta atca > faucaitfa* afa^a atai 
fae^aa §»tfna afaiaia i faart attai 
caHcaa c»it acaa caitca <aa faajwn aiia 
faaa aniai fafa ca^aa a aca^faa an 
ntaij tafnl fa anaaatflt altfcainraaa i 
ttana cataa aaata facna afaai ^ata 
"awa ata i fafa afacna na’tai atai ftatia 
Siiafiatn'^ faai’aFa a aaata wa afa*l 
atfaca nifaai ttata ^ntanca atarna^fa 
afaai 'ttata aaaa Hai atcaa i ajaafa 
aial ct< 5 a tcaa catfeaH^ alta catfaiart 
Hata, nicatn at>?fa Hara aia afaai aaia 
«Bfa afacaa ca cataatai aiatrtia ^n- 
atiaa «i^inata n-tf anaa i at a aHanw 
ca •^^.ntaataaarjE^a’taH wa* fnaf (af- 
ntfaai )— a<t«. aaatai a aaaiai at %aafaa 
Hwa atca aaa Hai ( cataati a Hai ) cat i 



»R«iri I ] ?i 

^9«: ( ‘^W?’ iw ‘wtfj? c^>fw ’ivc*n ^t9«i i:»it9i«f t<f c^twi- 

cai’ tfi «tf*i»r i^) in nfsma firwsti 

aifw f?9iaiiw nfipti ■ast^ ia«9>«i9t9 

^f9i»i*t I a* c^wi a*iifw af9n?tfva*ii i 

'8 ^HS» *lt^ I ^«tl 9’19i ^'9 att99t>»s\. 

n» iT«Mwi a«ti »f a«p: ’•fr:* t«itr> a»t« aiff?59i*rt *nt» r 

atatn? arf5t^«% wfainrin »i#i ( ^litfiiaata* ) i 

9(afinaiCfl S»591if9 C>I91 a<t«. C9Wfl katfTf« *111 

at9i ^9 anrtu^ an I an '^98 i c^'r asiifr, civ 

Si’Tf’i "14^1*1 Tfsff 'tnn ar« aatai Piste's »i8t»i9^ aft^n- 

c»ita9aT*f an c’^tan af« na aftnn I’aa as. aacat ante* ®ai aaial 
fafaa caiaa atsut atfai atars ( ^rtfa'S’sfat *tii afscaa ^»i ■ nat^ta afaii, aafatit 
ftwa ) ata aftwa, aa< Hata aisafa aa*ta afflw •ttes, caaa cal fafaal at^a - 
aaca asTs atfaiaa i ‘affaa caal’ artfa'^iaa ^aaafafal ^atfa-faaa-caa "faiiaaiait* aiaa 
‘fltfac^tafaa^’ ai “faai aaa” alia ^afaa i aa<5r |fai alia atfa^ alcaa, cal iat^ 
«ani lira <aaft aia “aaa <tfa” i al “aaa ( aiiata?faa ) ^saia artfa aaaiai 

tfa, aiaa acaa aiiwfsafa, lataaatcaa caV<ita « aaaafa atai ^tai aaa affltafi i 
afaa afatfata cii^a afatlicaa aaa^aiata at “fasjaai" ttatai a»iia af^ai ati 
aaata facaa llal^ cata^ aatattiaiat aaaa afaca atfacaa— 'Statfacaa 's^aat*. cata alia 
af99i atfaa aiarafaai 3ltaa»a ?caa faiaa *itraa i a<,atia aacat >at a^ataa «aaifa 
^aata afiiatiia I ^aiaakata aiat faafw afaai 'a^n astca aaca* ®ai aiaa ^a 
•at faajaaiarfl afaai faa^fw csttca ati aftstatal cata'afa ancs aifacaa i 

afaatci i aai— aaa fa at rpsiffa am atsaia afa ^ atfaa 

“avtfai faslaatvaiaa?, aalt^i Hatcata 5ai aii afaatatai cata^ntaf asca aifta— 

ataaan oitaca aaiat cataata aaua Jiiama aaa a 
aaar «ttiafafaaa aatw, aafaiai jtfa'siaa atta aw-t» atfaa— lai cafaai cat* 

ataaa i” a<at^ cattaai ( a<T«. atatai cats nafst, atatai 
catafaata faa, atatfaiaa giaa aaa catartaai 
*(iaft ^ atatif ca «at Jnfaacaia aaiaat aia «faa aa ai ) 9 [ttfa c«faa aln 
aata afaata ^ i n^faiaia naiaa afa- •faajanania’' “ataaa«” afaai tata ^aata 
ata atl 4 ai ^ afafia “ataa aaia ar#fa afaia ^aa afiia— aaraa^ atatcaa «ata 
Vataii «it aat fttafiat’ft faaj>afa ^ata ait alia faaw ai a«atia. aaiatfllai 

faa^iw ^aata afaitaa «|faca afata itfa^ fev aaan atfa auia^ affia ^lai •atca 
(W fvattft aaifrca aiftaiana iff- >acaatca waa atia faac# afaa i aaa atcaw 





'tftn r«ra 

«rt5t<F<i»afi “<i4=>fi t?i 

W'lin c^f*ii«*i >•*«< ®?i? “Sliitfii 
Tfv ^1 “firiiam" *(Tch aaifa <fiotlC 5 • 

49 •itr*F >1131 «i» r»ir»t« 

f»C»l»F I tv 1*1 at? ^*tSF f^^SF 

fta, ««|SF »I«S5F *iuait ft9T^t« ^fsCB *ltf*fl»|5F I 

♦«? “!Ft«fifsF* «Ff4 4?«m «iit«r 
CTt^l 'BtUnl^SFFftt® at*F ’l>r?C'5 

CWNw »tt*(W*F « ••♦’ItR 'Bt*l'iaj 
W1^t5 f'iNl C^R'S cmcB? r^«t?t'e 

U*F atNii I «t»i»fcaiFi »tFi 9% *i?t< 

*tFI«1 catWfl MfllFF •Ftf^'B wii^w 

(wfini iFMa'ST^ Rfii C’Jt^e 

«FC*l\f»»> ^RfH •tRC'5 •FtrflFFi fefsF 

^FF Rf^’nl tm W1|« FffFFFII 

^IWFFI ^«FSF RtsFR^WH 
f*F«t*R •itf’iwsF, «FFJF cvRca ni^wai 

« tv aiai f»S RFFI I ntFF ^fFsF «ic»f» 

If '9 «FFtC»l? tfl •Iti ♦fit* atfilW’F, 'Bfsr 
ttffFI ^t' l*FFFI 'tf j>F^iFl Flft»F ^1 I CirffC*l’F « 
tfl fifjf “^nktfFI 7 fVFl” JliffFR *IT«1 

ftai I fni ’tti »ffc*iFi sn fill 

f* «»»icFi t?i ^tcif*ttf <trB *itf?i^sF, 

fsitFl ^lf*F *FI!Fl?: RffFI ^IC'- 

*ItffC»F*F I C>r)»tfl VIM ftR fVMRf^tPB 
tfffa ftw t»TM« MfTfVlMf ^ 
fatf ( CMFICf CMt aRliaiFF ftf *»tatMfR 
Vtf ftMtffWM atfl) RcnffW m 4«F VftC*F 
f ttrtjFF tn *iti MFfim tfi “iitfi ’?fw" ffFFW R 
ffttll ttf*Ft« I VFSF MtfffM 

ttftCf fFWIT»n CM ‘fitR VMf’ MMa 

ftiMMtl C^TMf t*llFI MFCf ft Ml, aMM MMI^VM 
flHFTOf Mtll ttMttMi fMlftrM* t*IWlffC*IMI— 
•at VtCT MltfrtjfVVtl SlMt^ 


I 

atff«, «iT 5 rt)CTM ffiff nMMnf 

VTfV MtlM (^<( 1 ^ f'BfsF ^Mfi MMM 
*Ft 6 RF CMtC^ Rajf fMfFM MICM, ■filVt’lffM 
ttMtCV ffCMtCf Fr-fMlMIl MfMCMM, CM 
M^ MtC '5 ' 5 tl tltf MfMMl CMt ftCTM MTMl ttMtM 
ftftl f filMI CMirrMfM ^MtCM tV 4 Ff' 5*1 
tM 1 CMMfMMtMtfMtMf «F< 8 m 1 vfittM, «t*FtM 
( M 15 vFmfI ) at 5 t<jfMMMVT*t»ttf% M^M M^M- 
F»fM 'BMfMTfffl^I f ftfll filVtaffMM RtfMttM 
fC*F tfftfl fMfM’I^V -af^l MMtfMI 

tM 1 f fMl« MFtMf ' ^fflM tv 

4 »ftMtMfr MtfR ’lilftMlfM? ^fM'SI- 

Mfff fMfMMM fMMja'BiMfMHi '6 ^C»lf fVV C«f 5*^4' 
M^M I »rM fMMffMft CM? tMtMMI 

fMMtfMfM CMl ^HfI Riat 
fM 5 f 5 « firMT«tMMt Mli VftCBM liCftM- 

MRM »n<C'SM tv FMtfM'lt MlM <MM< 
MtVK MitflMMfMFF »tFF •aftata m'II'B 
•FtfMM— «MM MlflVfMM fflFIMatM Fm^I* 

fM'FJ «tM I MIMf^Fm fHl^asF MMMMtW 

fFPftMMFIMtMf C«FI#f«rM{^ <«? mFmMI ^MFttFM® 
MFMFItFflMM CM, "licVtMfFMV M^M Mf^W CM CMTM 
MlM-»FM- 5 fM« RtCatMtf aM 1 « M>tM vFfIIM, 
ttMtfl M?St«fi *{< MfMCMM I V»<MM 
aMItMli^ M?FI 1 CMl FmMuS MfiMtCM 4 »tai(wf 
M|FI-MfM- 5 f?I« aM" MMM a ^^ItM affllM MiCMtM- 
flFfl aTMa MllMM— aMM ttMtFF (MmS 'at<M 1 vft- 
CMl i fifMifft ataFna Mifi af«t*T Mica fMMi- 
aiMi MtM aftca MtFaCMM I M^fMa fMia tM 1 
filfMMF MlMI "fMMjaMMT ’JJFMll ffia aftM fM t” 
fVatMt^l MMtiaCMM 4 l MfMCFrt ^MCM MMM 
IlMfsi MtMMTMMtFft atMTl afircM, licaTM- 
ifMM atfMFff MiaR f^MR licatMlF-f 
*tl, MMa fMMJVMMi ^Mtl fMfM*pta MMfJV « 
atMMM MWMtlM MtM ffilta *ltfMlMM-MTMl(Ma 



i.n I ] 


I 


nti « l*Ht 5 fill*is» I fiJl 

'SJwwi 

cf ^8J*r? *iii vf««i ««.^‘ff'^ 

c^i^ntw *11 ?l 5 i c’lt’mT® 

<lc^ i T®^t< 

fiJtwci »!’»< ??*isii-<j^ sifw 

?ii*itc»?) 4 V 11 Sv 

awj ’ffwi asts sitN*! I 

'sfffljwtsf «r%a ®?T7i f*«r»ir«f« cjftmwnji 
fisi tk'fr'UHa 

8fini twtcv ’jat'ns: '*t?t3 f^^fs's 

>11?) ^5a: c'r?T^>!fw cmf* 

4t« I ^«n :— nitiJtaff*!? ’ll*!? 

litnu t^itt> taitf? I 

ll?T*Wr*l ' 8 ^ 5 T^ I 


HPn^i 

c^is^ »wvt>icK5 ^c3-af) aPiaj ? 
c? r«fHfl ! 

c^ c?T<-ifta-a:T»ii, 

ita vn ^<6*119 istat, 

cnai fif 8»»*»c»i*n ^>r*jfl*? 9>?'5^»i’il9 t 

« S 3 f f^H 9 1 

9|<t9i fir rnfir® <* faa f«i'#«i 

T 

wavta «iF*r»i ^ 9 »?« ft*, 
avnn fitpfwf 
^ *wft« Wfair 9 i 1 ^ 


r99»tl 99^ aiC’t r!lfll^t*l‘9f>lir-»t^ltw 
tig Elite's ;— 

9tffi«4 ^itfgtrcg '59ff« citfi* 

riii»r*ii5 «tg9i 69»g, 

fnftfg it9H avicw, 

fggnElg 9)^ I 

f^gi fltllt'JW 99»l 

4 fif gsp^g ? 

fgspg iitngi csf«’ ftirf")® f^f9t»i9 iiti9i 
5f9i ?a g^siig .t?r-irtft 9ica,— 

• ilil't9 ^«.>I(f9g cg«9l91 '«HC9’t-^«*»I 
^(91 ^SF«»»I Y 

fHf9t»I9 f69fil9[-f9gr*t'8 an« ^«*lt, 

'*?f9 f9>l9i*tl ! 

f9fg'5 f9i t*ir9c»i9 gifn ?— 
gtgt9 gtw ^>fti>ic9 '8i»nf f^^tfg’i— 
i5a;f>igi cg^9t>igi afr’j'f ^«9-9t>)gi, 

^f 9 f 9 >iir‘l) ! 

fegfi ’«iti»it’ii-trt'» ^99 ggsi ^^f9, 
cflf ^ flH9 ! 

9ff«C8t9 9c» gfs’ aca ata « g<t>i i 
fsizcgf^ 9t>|itt9 ^9«t»i irg ■, 

Ci»t«l Wltf^aW C'SC't 9t^ I^igt9t9 T 
C9 Hfi9 1 

i«it 9 cafg I 



I [ «»! <10, 

'•ft* «rBI» ft’l t*tn »Rftl Cftt Cltfe 11*1 
I J jf |<(U** ftwt •!«!*!! 

4» f«*ft •<fC«* firC<F ?lft<PB ^•IS W*t»ll ^ 

f*r*«( *t<fl f'l’H’i cwftw *trt I f*i •f**m ><*< c*i^ cs^ft •iwt'n csic’n 

fircv *tftc*r ^«t* •*« SI ( Retina ) ^»l* nft*! *ftW5 HHO 

•n», lOTft* ftr*«f *i<* ft*ttrT vtft* •ttsrtii*t •fiisuf i 4^ 

•*1 SI r*’*CS ** I •t** *l<* f?*tCf I t*tc*4 4t 

4» »!*• c*ft»i w gn vftr*i ji* *ic»i* w *t«f ftft* ^rcn \%v lu-n i 

•T> «t<t51 *<'•• »!•« stft*ItBsn iflWtft'mi '8 ’ift ’tlftt'5 >l*< 

•f«w stf?« I «ni •fill's I 

niHSi, 4l *<'5f •fiwm* 'aiitf^'si ft T <iT*m«: •i**) *ft*i *tft c* fiio* 

•HI'S 4l *<fil^tl*l ft •tfl* filll* *l C»ltft«, v**!!, ffiPB, 

C«»H StJtCf r **tfl »lft^ * 1 * 1 * will's* Iftlifl 4*< vrutiofe ( ^wft ) I WIW >*<« 

C*f* fill*l* *1"*^ Wtis ft ? 4l ** 'S'* WTI»ITS*I1 wflfl CWt*l filll* *l *1* } ni'sft *iw* nwowfii 
•fil*1* •ft* WT*T* *lrt •l*'*^ il^iw *ftw ftfawstc*! *fin 4*1 **• '«ft*l w«t* *lcs 
*ttf* C* *tll** ft* ft*1 C*r*l« CIIW 4^ inti's wt*! « ** I *t<l *ft *fir 4*ft wft ^*1 « S *1 
WWW ftfiii**! cwt* «niw*t ffw * 1 , '?! 4t ffiai ft's* fif*i 4wSi faiwn fiftl wts 

*< ftwT* CW*t ? ftfsai *l<* fiiwt* wfilw ••ll*wi ( I’rism ) ^* 1 * CWIIR *t« »l* C*'9*1W? 
'SI *tii** fsw WWW: ftf wtw* •» n^ftw wti* wt**i Jttwft *< c*f*i's »iT^ i c**'^* 
**vftl 4** WWW ftfit* wtll *t*1 *ftl** WWWWtwft* wtlj WIBWOC** Wt* I 
f*W* CWtSW WTIW Wtl* SI I wsatl 4? ^ •W*i‘ft’«ft* ®*l* sft's «tw wt*51 

•mw *t*i wtif st*t* swiw 5Tf«8l •*! wtwtw *ts*5 wfti's wtt i ®*intfiifii® 
•tfs*!* W*^ Stw* ««.*(* *1*1 <S SWIW * 1***1 StwSl * 1 ** CWtsSlWlf 4t ®ni« wtsWw st*tl*l 

•fs'ltl* 4*1 •ftl'Blf I f*«t** wsl *1* *ft*1 %*lf*1|t*i ftww *t *W I 

*<'si'** wTwtssi wfiiiw csw «*is^ ftl sftfBt c*rtfws *i sw, cs^ftw *i sia 
«* ^ *< *1 *t ftftsfcl ft I ftft*^ fts?t— CSTftw, SHI'S, s’!* ; 4t ftsft *l sliwl 
cstfts *l<*, ftfssfel ^S*l<*~4W*1 '•ft Wt*H Btfilft W §*.** •*! *rtiw *ltl* '•St 
»l* SSHt ftft* '•ft* WIW 4tl*TWI SI*, ®*tl** ftftl'stl* ftwi* *1*T* ®*i|ft *t*l 
f*l** f*iw* wtwi* fisw* ff*l C*r*lW ftfs* *tlWI 

■•ftiw f*i** r*ii* **r*fn *ft*i sw**i t*ti* wsfwft* * 1*1 c* wft 

wisiwl **« WWJ wftstus c* CWtS ^ *l<* t* ft^ « "Oft is W5W W1*t*1 WtStCT* 
ftfs* *ti«* ^w *ft*i c*t* **^1 n*i ®*tiw csti** ftw* ftii sftiw* will •fill's *iin si i 

«11 *1*1 ( Grey ) *ft*t* *IS ** I *4 C**S C* CS^wft SlWtStft *•«* C* wft ^V8% 
ttt* w*w*tsi *iw^w WT* ftg* SI* I sti** wTsti** *i<* wf^**i c* wjfwft strs 
S 1 W 1 *iw *4 t*i *ftis 4t fft* c* stwi cwTftw *c4* ^sft ** wsftt *i4t**t** 
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«f 4 CU^ »I^tC*l») Cft5 *H(»|j flisri C5® 
I 

•Mc* crisis »i?ic‘ffl ^h» 6I >iia 

»t?tc«f4 *ntf fir*l «5f ^ftr® *ttca I 

j)*!) f<f5l '59f^t»ii er^isi 

^t5 a’J? tlf*! s»1 *ttl? «lf««’5 

?lr f»fasi «ncn ^t?r =»'5^«f»n «i f<r«i ®<nr- 

^t*l1 C»ltcfe» 5r»IC« *ftC9 r««9 f«r8i 

>18 6f*I«1 *(tC8, 

»I8H f’lfWI -fl*'? W 8ffl !I1 1 atrej^fes 

fifejan 8#»rc«r wftifi i 
cBt«r»i9 n«» 8® ^f8fi c*rtftt'8Kt»ffT8f ce^- 
«f*nr •i«t 'S'® ^I8si ( 'sfcJTwiSa *(«t'«f»i 
'^t8H »|SW1 ««« ’it’Sl I ^tC«$ f<t'BJ il'^i 
r^aci «<*ij Jitfi ?Tt5« fs'sa '«c8i 

^tr« >1^8 ftfsa ’ft'if f^fwj «tC8 
8Tf?8 lt81 «rfCT I ’5!<J8ftl ^»I4 *lf'95l 

<•81*1 f8f«8 *tW otf*? 88 8f»I8tt ^1891 81*8 

«WW 91889 C8'8C'B 8tt I 

at 8<r8l*t8C88 «tf!f8l5t C8f881 '818918 

f<iwt8181t8 9^J9H|C8 «I8 8f9W ftwiff I 
'*1818 8*? 88f9>8;a86l C818 81W9 81W9 

f«8:8 8lf881 9tj8f8lC8 f8al88 891 « 488 
918898 4861 8918 888 9W9 r88t8 C8f8C8 

811 f89 t81 918898 88 88 "88 88 81 I 

faC818 4861 (818t89 r»89 88 9lf88l 9tl- 
9l9 8lf88 8f8C8 C8891188 8118 8<8l8l9 
^818 C8f8C8 81> I 8C89 8r98rt 8l9f88 
^8, 91818 ^88 '*J'lf8 818819 819918 f8f8« 
81<8 f98ri C8f8t8 81881 8l9 I 4t 9tl 9f81 
f8f9l 8<8l8tt8 spectrum 8C8 i 

^rtl 8f88lf9 48t 89 91181188 18(88918 
ftf98 8l<8 C881 818 I 4861 ^88< f8r8l 
r8f8C8* *fl8 8<er fir nr** « 8C1 t9fC8 


9^1 9r9r8f*rl 9<8l81fl (spectruni) 8^8 fl'^l 

98 C8 C818 9149 (8819 9l(8{8t 8l8 C881 

9ltt9 I C898 8^8 81C818 f88l9 9l(8l8t 

*118 C8815C9 I ?819 8191 18 ? f8^ 8191 

998918 891 8«^9 8(11188 alf^^l 8C8 

i89lf8l89 '11918 5819 >at ^99 C8«'l1 819 
C8 <^1 h18 881<6| si*?! 98 C8t8 9118(8185 

1891581 C89 81 I %9lC« C898 814 ^8 
9lC8186l ^158(88 89 815 91891 f8f888tC8 

8rtl9 91C8U8 8"l8 Clfl ' «t9 811f9l«: >*118- 

('B8 88C8 fl88 9C89 (8188 8'9 81891 8l9 81 I 
91891 8151 8l8 1881 8l8 C5(8 ■«t51 1998 '4l8 
91 (998 818 8C5 8 i 8918 9t89 f8ai 814 I 

C818 9t (998 (8 81 (elSl 89(81 8(9(9 (8(8 
(85 l8r886l 84r9f*II81819 «(«18 9199 f«'B9 
(891 (818(85 8(8lt5 8191 819 I 8(8 8'18l 1891 

99 '5(8 (85 8C<9 9l8[9 IS'S? (89(5 §51(8 <51 
8<l8l8t (881 815(8 48? 98 •8(<9 («99 l89l 
(8(8(8 %8l(8 8l8 (881 815(1 I 181 8f8 
8< 888918 8(<9 184(1 t«.89 89 '8(8 (85 
9(1'9 91(819 («99 1891 (8l8(8 ^81 l8f«B '481- 
(99 9? l8(8i 8l89l (919 85(9 I 48^1 'Bl(9l(86 
8(8 9 8(9(99 (84(8 8(8 9? (9f8i (818 881<, 
8l8 C8lf88 ^8 1881 8881 9(89 91(819 1'e99 
l88l (881 8l9 '5181 85(8 ^81(8 81(81 (881 815(9 
181 «1(9l(8(t9 1559 1891 (8f8(8 91(91(86, 
8l9C99 1959 1891 (819(8 5l99 49? sft(89 1998 
1891 C8f8(8 8(8 C881 815(8 I 

881^45 8981^8191 l8l#i9tC8 8l69 I 

^995118881 898l*li^8l8C9(89 8(8 9(<19.818(89 

811 9(189 8f99l8 81 19(88 (Sti 818(9(18 
49? I89^8f98l(1 C9 fl8rtl« 8591(18 9111(9 
(8181 ICll 8lt, 9(8 4881 4 198(98 Jill 
’?t8K8l 18 816 I 8989f8 81^ 9l(l (888 9181, 
81111181, i»l891^, (8188^— tll8l (8 l8f8(88 





^t<II 'BI5t41 ’I'JW? 'll*!! «t<4 

v(9 I *»f^‘*f'55t v’H’9 «? 

<$ 3»fei c’f^ »it»r -i c^s* ^*1 

rtw <t »i»c»ifl t» "nw 1*11 5)1 I 2iwi- 

S»H1 r*V 5<t=» 

^*1 fW «tMtC»lcfe I 

^flC«lSI*» I >«f5>f*ist ?Wfl ’li’ll C11«( « >>=»C»1^ 
'aNstt**! I silillflfJtfMf «JW«|S 'Of*! 

4<4^ »lt«(t4*^ ^t>l« *-«fs«f»I5l ?«” I 

^a(»l fsiWe 

>«>)< «tft4i <?t« a»r««r8 «'«*f«ic» 

'I"l< tUC'l ^4 ^f491 firc«ci I >iif»li«f<si, 5|>»I 

^t4« <*IBH TiK a^lB 

▼f9WH*» I 

^filllf? <BB&1 Bf^HI 4< 99ftf <8H1 «f49|| 
*J4Bt9 »ltaC4l 5f91 4 B14B 


B9 Btt I Bf?'544c» C3ftt?tf%s> am 99 1 
aiva r^BOff 4*1 ^t*! I ^ftcTs »f99ijj 

Bfawi alt»i ffaa ^«itt9 ^ 

'ef»i ^B5t9 Bai m-iitaB bIib nw i 
fwfl a<^4r5fl*(<i Sfuifa BMj *iwaBH 
4i<a faBTi Bta I >*» <*bR i*i fatstai 

Bfasi 94? »rf»i Tbb) ^*i a?9a 
ca^ti fusTis I »fa*|4H4|iH 

awa aaat* *na.a"t bHui faf^a afijsi 
afai t«Tc^ 5it«i Tbbi »it*i aw *tf<afSB 
BfaattBs? I 9Bai? .Sai 'ofaa >«Ba 
fafata a^fata ai? i fawiatMUaca 

>& ^««cai af»i faari atw afaaflB 
aai abates 4)ifr«a Baca'S .Stara c^He 
«f^aia a ait faf^a a?4a a^fatca . 

Bca ata'^ta ■at^fBa* faifsia aif'icB a>fiaa ^'ii» 
i«aii> ^aal ^B^a >»t<ijt«B atca Bfai an ais 

HI, fH¥ ’ffwBHH .a ^acHsja nrafna alaicsH 
lafCB f<»s Htca HC’HH Hil I 


CHH I 





I ] 

!ita "rti "TWsa I 

5ri-5it9rn:*T I 

’it’iia c«Jt««tfii ^Titsisj I i»i 
fwtsi ’IW’l *1*91 <f»lt’Itf«f =K1 ^19 ■sjfl« 
r9?» ri»i I wt*( •in»9 «fa 

f'sf*? ^9*19 <(f«»C«9 «»T9 C9199 ®U9 C999 

091 r9»I«f C9f9l«I 9f<5««l'8 C'S^N 

^19%^ 9991 I 41919 «r91I«, •199 9919 

9W 999 9Pr9l9 I 

49 *199 61 “i'U^ 'StlfOl9 99 I 59T<I 

9I991C9 J'J9 91s 9»lf991 9t9 ?W tl9l«f 
«llf99l =91»tC? 6 -11919 ^r9r® 9198 <9f<M9 ( 
>6«6 Olt’T 1996C99 ^1«9'119 9tfi|6t9 

999 9t9 I 9%9*i C99tCil fels1 C9 5C9 

9'5 91^9 *tW 94 c99 i 

4^4sfel 61-9l»f;9 61919 C9 9S 9? 98' 911919, 
8H51 95191 £99 99J9f 9[C891 I 4tf« 

9t9tC9 f59 6tf99« 9^1'® 9l9t9 C91S 

9198 091 9(19 9ff9tS 9US I Ot9l 0999 

9l«'®t9 ■Stf fs 991C99 r9I8t99 9f9 l >flS9i9 
C9tt99 9991:999, *919 «99 stilt? S 9l9l 
^9l9 Ol« 61 aiVS '9 61 98tr5I Ol8 StlSJSlS 
991 *19C9 f89 fW 91(9 19:919 S91, 49? 899:?9 
0:9 919 «t1?1# 991 999 9 9:9?, >91:'® 
999 nw *i:?i 4? 91:9) c?:99 99 6t>, 

*lfiWC99 9fv 6t> 49: 9919191 1199 9991 
91^ 1 9f869:i9 ^919 C9191599 '9919 f89 al I 

f9f9 f9:* 91I5:9 9tf9:99, 49< f9:2» 999 

?[9J 4> 99 99 C9l9:9 9:99 99 f® 9f<9l 
9tfrt4:« 99, 951919 •tf9:99 I fs 9f991 9<»l1:99 
19ttl9 99, 9lf9:9?t9 91« 9>:9> f9r9 
919^9 HfW 9l91 4ft9tfi:99 999t: ^<99919 
91919 l«CTl ^if® *f:9 ?ral*19 9>W *nri|9 I 


9tfl:^ 61 ff? 4119 419« 9llU St:9 1t91C9« 
t':99 «>:r sicsfl 8891 Kilt?! 119 9' i 

98:9? i:? 8f99 ^t:9<!rHi 61-1191:94 i:9 :»| 
<^19 999 8199199199 «tVl 1iai9 8r491 9191911® 
198:49 ?>8I >;8t>:4 l *119 S19 48^8 9 I 9 II 8 
?>iliri«l I •»tsl :8 61 1tr961 Clt91 9198 O:®! 
:V*« 9:99 SiliH 491:98 411149 ?>9 I Cl? 
8159 88*11:9 *t«f9 '8^99 48 68<1:«f f698l:99 
•8 1989 I 4181 f«9 68'^K8 «11 tt 14,119 1989 I 
919*14 ?11419 489 Stls 118191 199 8191 81® I 
9t4»l4 48 14,84 489 4tl9 89181 I 1981919 

811:19 *l :8 4 C*11S 9841 891 18 ’HV I 899U 
C»1«1ir94 *14 C8l"*ft9l 1^5 9 5:S ntllS, 

4l1l6t9 84 111861 899 ?>t9 8 tl 88 I C 8 81 
1lf86t9 C819 ’I81 fl 8 91 •, 8(98 9(8 4815 

5>i5 6IW9 9181 8 *! 5>J15 4lf86l9 918841 I?® I 
(819 (:819 9(8 91 89199 8«I«9 ?>:8 1tl86l9 
8199 ?f»l 88 i:a 8189 8>9l:i (?1l 8t>9 I 

C848l:8 49 698 8l1l8 >lr66 Hfil :8 I 9? 

®98 C8>8 81^91 C88 I 4? C8l"8lf9 81>811 
858 I * ^ 188 C848 9191, 9t9l 8191 
919(99 ^*1 8f49ll81 49? ?1<J S »lf?f^9l9 
8f?9 C898l:89 Slltvi 8l9:sfl8 I 9t?t:?9 
8jFl8 8191:8 49? 8(819 1 111(91:9 8(9815 

8ta C81"81'^ 8J?:99 11® 4^t?:8 8tf49lf»8, 
?19691 'Sl?i:?9 9(11 48?9 I 

484815 91919 5s9lf9 819(9 9t$l9 9(95 I 
411(8 r®:999— 8lf9l9t:s 6T91 819(8 111 

« “Srarroly any niK! iniiimstcd” says Mr. Kdgar, 
who was iJfputy (.’oinmissioiicr at that time, “looked 
forward to olnaininji liis return from the produce of 
his ? Ill li vat ion. Hveryfinc looked forward to bccom- 
in>» suddcMily and immensely rich by a piece 

of land, planting it out with lea and then scllin|{ it 
for a vastly greater sum than he had expended on it.” 

Assam District ftazcttcr. 

Vol. I, Chap. IV, K 79 . 



JiK t 

JW tir*! Flfil tfic «g* HI Wf1 *lil9 ffejl 5r*HTf5*t I >V«V tItIHfa Htw fflC^l- 

IlfffHt^ »Ht« ^iNw H5 I 9 fHtt ftnJSI *II»ITtW «ftc^ I 

*tlj« canin HH? I hIw ^ htsIhuh 4^H*if«3rtflt»i»5|ntHOw^tsU'§? 

CHH HtHKH HH Hi Htl I 5t5 HCi* f?C’» *IHt«H «5 I 61-HtHtlHa <H H^^IW 

1HH 9 Hti t5 HtH, rv« f««H Ht® HI9 *« Ht5? ?|if1 t^lHH I «1H *« HHH H^9 

H? HUH I 'eft HH faifCHfl •* HfHI etf5«1 ^tf>1H Ct Hlf 

fHte tt, "Hfa HHHH Htft CetHHfttl fHHtftWfl 4H* H^lt Htfll fittTCf, 

fWW M I C'Sfe'BHH H1WH eHH Htsi *lf?l»IH I fH^H 

fe« >«»IH »lffl4tH? ^'IH'e Hlft Hf'Sft I et«1 Hf?53l HttH HtfH»1 W9 

HtHtCHt «jf'e Ht«f Hi «®a Hii <8 •tfaHttHa hh Hin efacHH i irtH f«H wh chh- 

fH'ia eia ' CH HHs weefii attiH <<eHW CHtHt? hwh’I fietfl « f fn i >*t ^ hh® 

H^t ^®H Htfe I hihh '«® H'?^e #1111 cafH ^H?«. ▼fa® 9 Htetai 

H^aitt B^HiHnHa HHi4<it*l n’t ttti •tf'?® i fae ' ifwii ftwH ®iwa HHHf® i 
Hf‘r*ia1®®a«»®HH<itfif'5fr>«i5fHiefe>i I jp®f«rH h« ^iffnn, HtfHsta f^etfa Hftn 
em Hi‘t'1^ 51 'flCH'S ®I»J, HtHH® Ctt CH^ I wf^CI | HH1 fHCtt^ •? I ^fHal 

tfaeaH HfH’V’n hw -at etaata Htai tf<5a*i '*ta 'Jh9W*i hw ita' ’etatfaHie 
ai®w^l efaii fnata «f« cetHfHta 4Ha«( «iii»HH efacna i facii^lai 4tHiH ’HHatia e* 
Hlai nfH’ia tta) ’tfaiHH i '•fa 5t»it*t® «iTa« astan i f®i HfasacHa ten 

afaeaHc® fen hih efn nffl’ica atfatc® hIh i «flH® ent® ftn— arift cs^fetta, at® ®fa hhh 
ait f®H HttH f^PH HfH’^a’t ®tHi ^ta® afaai #tr»i® hi j »i®[ 'eta ®hh ai'f a^® hi i eta 
etWH I c®flf®ia® *ta efaeta fin, eta 4 IHh ®f»icet faiat^twa H®ta aaiitft atn i 

H®CTa ®*ita, fefH feten faieia), ®hh ate> fawtatai ca caPac® HtfaH *tHfaH 

® a^eaa^lH i Hai® a® ePac® ®ta ca^ ®fai® hiPhh i aPaeaa et*iHta cnteiaa Htai 

HHi Htfa® Hi I ®Ta ^Ha aan fefn nePan etatcaa etaaa ePacHH, Pei P®h® ^tinte ii'Ui 
atHH®ta afnai afatat HHiraa aia fSt Pastia eta ®taic®« aPaie HtPawH hi i eH®i1 a® 
HiHte ePacHH, afatjaa at*i earelft ean aiPva a®taa eat et ^tini® Penfeiet ftHstaa 
'Ita H"*I< a%^® atai cHchh i aPaeawa afa^a cit® ePaana lijiS atwcaa ®tci cetai efawH i 
atata ®iaf® eaa eta e^< aPaa hi i fefa f®H et«a Pawta aaca atatai efaata •», ee® 
ata *ia wrVlfta ®tw Paata atn e® cetn "ftH, cac®H, naa *ffsa® fetii, eat Paai atatata aa 
ea cetH ia< aai ® eaca^ atwa eeata aaataa •a Btaefaa ataa eHaatwa antta® 
®aata attat atiti? Pafait etfawa i cat*et4t faat aa<ia® ®tatia tai® afaatfItHH i 
Hiiatii «ta ca®H »»^®tata tea f^ttai et fawta aitata fim eta® ai afeata 
afaat fan i ataai aPaaarta fH®ta ataiaa etati art i Ifa- 

>ata tilt® atata® ffaata aa i fantit- 

fantwa «iaH a®1 aaa aa® ®tac®a ®naffai • Preat caHia,aftaaiaa(a(®acai 



»R<i)i I j m 

mw’i w ’iti« 

^»i»i fill '*t^t« cft^i *iin ^f»nf fl 'Bt?! 
^fs»' I f r«l^l «CT '9 C&pfwfs 

»iif’i»f, fwt« >im »fi[»i 

^1 I BfSBBi CWC)*! i 

J)? ?t«T*ii» c« ttftit«*n *iif5c»t 4^® 
C*lt» 1»I ^1 ? >rT?C»l «« 

»ftni fefjj »ltl*C^1 r?l’l' ffewsj I C*tB5i 

^t«ii fwt« •ilf'H*!, F»i tt? ^ff*i ?<r?i •It'S 
ft*n f filWfl •• ®^9Tr?»r, ^ftcTfl 

®I 'Btftl'8 ft*l *ttt»l »I1 I >IT£?1 
C<^?t*l'>! <<IV® «!« 

c’lWfl 'Bt? 

CfHWsil ^r»ITrW, C»tB5I B?l'5 

'8fc^ <rf911 £9f»lt»(s» I CfT?l *11 

^Wf®4 Htni Bifi <?t»r I 
<Bt11 »|llI1 >ltw*ll’l' -BBififl’It 

f<rc<i*i 9 «(Taf»ui tt?ttt*i*f I >itwi 

“f’B t «rfm? 

? atFl «£<! ’(V* '* 

*111?^ *1lft4 |®51 Bfiia I 

^^5 'It^SJ *?«?> Bt*I fr»I1i1 ’J'filSI 

5f*HTH I ’IHf? ^f’lTCJII C»I •£•!? *lt’»f*l 
®9rCTI cn CWftBJ I 'ITW1 atfTtlS Hf*! I 
'fl’isi C9 4 W»IW '•fW CHIC'S. 

f*»Wfl ati i)®*! «rt»itt 4^«£s»? *tt'» 

IV } an Jitw’i »f t«n wiisi*i *11, an 
'Btm C»T&, •IIT^. ^«1. fafifU 

afftOitifi ^itiB 'jfata ^^1, atfl 
arftw^ a5i 4»t aifl I Fn 4»i^ an 

> 1 ^ mi- fa»i m<* aa^tt mt I ra*iimi 

a< 4alS famma •tiaa a^ta i cata ^ta 
itattai aia a^^ai afata aifaa, afwia ffamM 
aftai cai ana fpiartca awtai 
alvaai camta fa^ amaata aumaa atata 


■rth atat^a «ia 

aitwa catsiai aa«j caatta aia affaai 
aaft aafa at* an atai afaaifaa i fafa 
aa afc« atcacn ;aa a aaatcs cal atcati 
am a'lafijai ar<ca*i 4i? cai attaa atan 
^Icfl ^tn atca*ca ^ca fetfaai i^facaa;i aia 
af^«i auat^a aaa caai |®«i fmttfaa, Sita 
atlai fan afaPAcia fan a«<tW4 5tfa a^a 
afata*t i 

f-amt? I 

antca? aiats taatsia *fc«i ta aaai®®, 
®tfl ma atat ai aaa i caa ataca. ac? aac? 
ca 4i faaait^ aafei «iat« atmatm mfl 
aiai am afataw, aa atai aaaiia ca |i 
f«aat4 af® sa, aiaaiia ®n fafva aaca 
*f«a aifli an i ^caa ®®ua aafaca caaa airt 
<j[.f a «ait5i an, atafaca c«afa atiaaa aaain 
wfaai I ama catc® aafata caaa mat? 
a!®ai aian,aiia fata c®afa afiia aa afa cafmi 
fai^faia ®a® afaai c«tca i caaa a\p aac®, 
CBafa aatsfeat® 4 "aaa^ ‘aaat® ' 

4a ai?a afa ?:»ff *iai •cat, 5 :a^a ^n ^a 
aifaata •» ma af?caa aaca aata ataa ®afaai 
at<?i aa afa aca ♦tw, ®iia aa 

caartata a» a^attaa mra ®Tf a at«i i 
an 4ica ajaa aaaii faa man ma am 
cafaai ainm aw aima aFc® sincaca 
afimia aiff fafini men, aca atfaca 4a® a* 
4ai>i af®*jacafl anai mia,— ®i ama caa, ^hi 
®iamai, tai’fata ®taa i cata aaaa anaaa ^a- 
atai aaaT^taa®aLfat*'**.ma aaa^aataj, atatc? 
aai'acaa aiai, ®acai ®atatia aacai ®^am 
faa atfet^a— «?ta£aa aa® ®f®£® ®f1l® fac® 
®®f#® maica ana afacaa— 4aa ®ia ®f® 
^Ma ®ta ®ifaa i attaa ®® fra mVla 
mat £®aa ®m alai ®®c®faa-®aata ®ta 





»f«»i5i I « c»ii‘ft<^if >i»fi 
•• «ft?1 18S[t««t’» •Ifl’l *iu»« 

ne ‘»f«c'8 *iu4, « '•ff‘1^ ■ii'^tw 

witflfl »ii98 «ist»i«ta 

«iinrwa ar«. afaaawa •« 

Ntf« c>i? aiiai =»fa*i— afasawa aca 

Sla^fwma »faaif« aaf®f«>icit a^ail atta i 
<rfN sii, 4? !)fa®4 "itcs 

*11, ca ^ ^latwa ’a'^^la afasaacat 
aai ^faatf«i»ia, ala^ altca? ^ia •ai a^atfs*. i 
Ifa faima ataia aaiea aapa's^a -*»i aatatai i 
'9'«rata t»«w *Ta aw afasawa faaia alai 
caa I a' ’‘•faiaft aia faai aiiSWia ^faai 
aaaaca catw 'jfaai ^laa i ca lliw i 
faatwa aa afa6?a atatia ai sttaai fircaa 
ai I !i®a a'Saiwta «(a aiw araata aaiafta 
•^aaatft catailai •tai^ai ^faa i ^a ww 
'atata f«fa a’twia atfaai af'swa i 

aiaw< aa a^wa aa ^tjattaa ww 
'at^ta aaa ^tita ata a^ai ^tfaa, ata^ai 
«?fa aaa afwa a*® afaa, <gc^ n® aia, 
falarwa aa aatftr® caat«w aifaa, af'ai faaa 
aaaainj: a aatatatata a^afafata aiata aaa 
laa atai %6a, afaaai aaa atata ^aaata 
afa-ia aiat afaiaa i »^f«6ar >«aua 'tu>» 
waaa afv ’*faca aifaiaa 4a< fa#ca 'Stata 
atti ai'ta attataata ata atfetii^ atfacaa i 
aafaa afaaai ataaaw «af^ alia ai atfaia 
atai atfaiaijt I atwa atafaa atata i 

ftiaa, afasaiaa a «faafa ataiwa ataatial 
ata atfaa ai i • ttai ataa asa aliaa, aaa 
cafaiaa ca, afaaatia aitiaa %iw 'Statiaa 
faatlfai atata n[ia faatatl faata alii af*?- 
im I «aa ^*ni aa a^t a16a i 


[ « an, 

atata 4^ 'safaaata aafaa-aaa^ naatia 
af«^v aa i afavaa ataa'Iaia 4 ai»tatcaa 
4aata aa aji i naatata «aa« ca atcita 
»ft«i «5ta ala i afaaaa aaita aaa linata 
miata*! afawfaiaa, aaa aaa naat«f1a ai 
♦tf«ri« lltfaw fan caatia taf|^ ala i 
atai firacaa aaa a’lta’# waarcatr ataaw 
facaaa atfast fif^ia aaa nafafi^i aa^fa 
raaaijfn cafaai afasawa aa 5a»a alai i 
®ifacaa, “atfa ai 4 at^t fa ata, caa ttw, 
tail 41 cMWa aa ?.?ilw a^w— afata maia 
i^ai at*fT a sea ai i" 

aia aia aiaat afaai afaiaa fawtai afaiaa, 
“fa PI'S ai t c'stata latia aa caa t” aa«t% 
at ♦ifac® ^ifaca aaa aai l^ai afaa, 
■aia af»ia “ata’, ntata awa af? 4aata 
*pi, «'ta catata Itstlcal alia alia cataia 
aaiia nta atata^ii i" 

afawa fefa^ alai afaiaa “ai, 4a a'S 
an* ai4 I cataia aata ^aat^t, 4ai naatiaa 
a® caaaii aiaaar i ^itfa fa afaai at*tia 
ataa>a a^aa afaw ^vata afa f 

“aaa a, 'aiaia atc« aiafa atl, fan aiti 
fa« ai I «tia« fi?! fa c«iatcaa atw atfaa 
Paata atl ?" 

“ai, afaiiaa nt^a aw aafaa a!«aa atfe 
aiaaa, 4ai cal aila aifaai aatl ataaal r 
salt afaai Paa, 5tS?i li^ila i 4cai cacaa 
fan»a*5 catcaa «aa alw aatlai alai ataa 
^las aci fa«tat afaa “atai, caiata 

ataa*! fa caaa ca«atwlt «tl atatw 
aa T atata a^ai pa caaa aa nata naitl 
atcaa aiata awiata caai, ata ata catcaa aa 
fjltiai aa r fafa fa ni atacatiaa aataawa 
awl aciffcaa? atti fanatai at'a <<nw 
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in iftsw "rti I 




art’ll ’ll? ^tt ?• trfisflcn fW?- 

firi’f WtVfl «fw— Witv 
»t««n < ^ T 

»filC*t «t«1 »l f^*5» I ?l ftW 

Tf^'Ti ’ll I c^"nt^a 
«tc» itrB ftt^» Wfi*f »ititt 
I nw nw 5t*fH I 

Ht«t^ <«l « ^'S, 
in «tc«»« fifi? ><» «iw fvin ? 

«tf^fl “ff« 1*, «nfHt« 

^f<r n, c8tiT« *i«t*i iifi nttc< I" ifi[5?tn 
•iti« ^1 »rtfi fiitf <1*1 1 
*»fir*i wi 9t«t?i 

ani f%»i wftwii 4it<*n if*wi lyn 
iti*ii fTsmtm «6«i fii f%r«i 
fen iflCTi 11 1 f 1 

ffmi f*t ifiir ^f»ni ?ftwi : It? ici C5tw 
fiJfi ?tfn rtw ?Tff«i I 'IT? il i^itni 
ffti it?rttf? ^?w ^f?»i 1 

?tiPi< cw« it^ts ifwflrt# It’ll fii*i I 
?ft? *m cm ?r*!i*ti 

“fl I 411 ’ifim fi fii«u <fffe*fffe citstlw 
itci T” ifw?i feia ifittn “^fi n ife?i 
iti ifiiitff, «titfe ifsitfi ; titC'B arffeiffe 
?tii iti, iti iti I* itifu itfiit iftiii 
>fi wt^, fn itii r 
ntt? 1? m? citcn cititfei ttffeit ciftn 
ifttm It? 1 ? ?nn ir??i 

«tci? itit it?i ificii— cir?i '?t fet? 
in ««( dRi 111? I in n? ?t*i 
iTfim tt? ?T«iit?? f?*»t? feift® I if???i 
w flu fe^ ?ftci ficii, VtHnr fetii 
iti ftfl ifiCTi, "fedtn 11— w c^tn 
rtc*i?iiif5tiiitT«nfeci I* iftfil fin intf 


iffecn } li fl ?ti cm T il fii iti It? 
m T fii ?tii fip»i iifmi 11 1 lit? 
m 5itl— itfefetif? m fiitffe mill I 
mu if???^! ft? ?tFiw Oi I 

itfti?? 1? 1^? ^it? fiifi wt? fit- 
ftwfe? ■^I'lsartiit? fetfi?! 11 «ii liji it?t? 
n ititn sfii I f?ft? f^it? iKi ’PtHaar 
ifiiii “im? m ifi itPrt fii r ?tii 
ffe?i ?ti?rt4 liitii itfi fl if??i im 
if? T” if?5?i fei? lf?Cll “i?t?ti, ffTitra 
life ?ii niif^iti ittf} It? life 11- 
iti I iit«»iit? ititfs?tfe?i ii?t^tii cnti? 
iiitl?i fill ?iit? itfei 111 atiw? iit?t? 

fife ?ii itfei r ?tii fifii 111 itff fir?iii I 
i?fii ?ii life iiffft iffeiwtt?? ■sttmtn 
?fii ife?i cn, 111 ?tiii? «<tti 41111 11 % 
fewfii ffe?i iliiii, “lit iititflt ifii? 
?tiij? nfiti ifiii I” 

iff ri#ii ?tiitit? Ill ’ititi ir??i 
ifiiii “it ffitfiiitf? fei?ti?tii? m?i 
nt?tiii ?«t ifwi ifttt?? iifiti ifiiii I 
itifi itiit? ntiii ?ii mi" ?tiitii 
111 ffe?i ifiiii, "I’feiti I 111 in ! n? 
1 ? ?j?fi 1 ? I c?ic*t *tt?— ife itifeici i?ti r 
iff fefii *itfe?i mil ?t^ fif?iii I cifefii 
ffen ff???ti? *ttn iiitii fmn itfii I 
i’iwti?ti?tfe? 1111 cii I fift^fifsarti 
ifiiii— “if?itf?ii fill? m, ifew fii 
?nii ani?vm ?fei? i* ifffewr fif^ i ife 
ffefi ifiiii “fl artm? ??Fm i^?, itit? 
?tw It? lit? llfel itit T* ?tfe fei? ifii- 
cii “111 itnr? *ntii» itifiift i itnt? 
fi?t*tw? «w fiPt feiifei ffe?tiii— ff?- 
fetfiti ffe^ ftm mi 11 1’ 

ffe^m ?twmt? uti ifiiii i 







t « 


4«*ti ffiBii f«»R, wr w 

»T« <ttr»'8 1 »ffa»Tw 

♦«<[ vfflii 6tftfft» iTi^ I 

viflc^i c"tw fn»isa I 

scarfl c»ri»v» *i<)i c*rtftiii 

ffni <nn« »t9ifc« fiiiwi »it* 

f«ltW C»t"nt^ 'St<« C9«s» ftt»i »f9t1 
fw*I I c»i 1 

lltw a(9« 

wfinw* « oi^ti 

*lt«» I >Vfc0 ^ItCT 


’IJtCTftfl 1*1 1 'Bisi WftNl 

c»i"nt*iti f’wi ^Nsi ff*i— *i«i<nr> 
ri*iff?, *iT9t«*p. 

)VM feft c^»w uil fi 9tfii5u 

tsic-n#«, 4^? 'Brt 4?C1« 9tC»I^ I 

4»ffH «lfj fC9»l1 
5tfilfef9t1 «1t4Ft*l fws« 

fftw ^4 C»%"r« few 49< 11 

itfwi ^4i»n wii «tfiiTit I C191W *Rm» 
*npr*tcii twfi itt T 

■I'fei 

d®c*i9rssr I 



iR<in i ] 


titwi 


CBWtft fittfl <wff «it« ! 

C<KH fww 

C*lt¥ «« »lt» ? 
vn ^ «f fe? tifn 

icic« fRn <n% 
iwi *nti ^Jtl»t 

«r«w c«rtt» *it« I 
CST^tHl ^5TH <«l>lfi "iltw ! 

% 

*iwn cflWff f • 

*f«t^ C^T<*1 ^tf»I»l 

drtff 'iitfn ! 

«tiwi«rHi, c«^, •t»i^t*n— 

f*HH1 'm* 1 
cf<i firt^ w c»Wi T 

cwf? »tw t 

oiCTff 1 

«0 

ttf>»fi iftfirt *itfn?i, 

CT’fi^ f^»tn ^t>T I 

nw ^<n 

f ^ti 1 

Sffr^ «tfncf 

fuftfij «tf 

citi»it^ ^ <n •tf’i «Cfl 

cf«n fi« c^tcfl f»c»n »it* f 
cit^tfii fiTw **wri ^rm i 

t 

*»tf<C»»I T»i. f f 9 W«», 

C«C<C« Vf]«t C«tlt5 IlHTt 
^iitin nitw c*>t<f< 

C^twifl «C« •4C«m Vlfil 1 


f «ik(f f Rci, 

WW5 f*H1*l1 •tw, 

OT’ii fir w tic’ll f ftn 

CWtl CWC^ 4»1, 

'jfn sii cwNw fff'« «r iR, 
^twtw 

«« I 

«ffw» «f»i <1^ 

$cic« |fi)H l|1% 
lltw '•C’lfi ! 

Siwitifl-tsaf «« I 


^qjt? 

(»t«T) 

( > ) 

|fec« ftc» ^ ffftw 

fiirtu I ciMf ^ «lNii f*|- 

fir*i *frtttii ff *tri«iTW I 

?^f?3Ftt»W I wftlfirc» »tfwl 

Cfft »l»»l ’Ct^tSf 4l»flTCfl I C»t«l W 

nr«»il *tf»ii ii*t ^tfs- 

•Ifl I ^1^5 '•’t ^r»IW n»^( <lii 

eftfflff^ ^fi»c« mfwfw— ctN c’ftH ififvs 
^1* »if«« cfii w fw »>i I n»f c’l 
well vt<t8« *irflf»« ’^Wfl nw Iff*! ^1 1 
'if1|«JJ tT*'*’ I 

rt ^iN ^1*1^ f^*Tff '8J«iflt 
f*i»« c«w ski wiw inw 

J# *lffC»fil*l I W»ra*IH ai»R H»|i! 

«arc«tt» MwMcsl fwc» Mff- 

ceii^i fsfii fsf^ *»rMt'« 

ffNcs ntr««ct^ I sc<i Ocsfi*! 





c^mtf cw c^ta fw*t t’ cwf'titfi I «ar- 

cifafts sfiPl «i^5fii»i 

«ttnw<n»it atca, ^*tir, <ttci 
rw>it#, *(ffl«(tia ff* ^»ia, ^M{«i « i:«- 

’jn« »if?«f*i I f’TO I if^»ita, 

*W(W« it«(j ff«i «tata cW« 

srfataci I arw *rfi« ftrw 

pint's ^fjw •iini*it’f— fafifa \ 

»CT «iW* acs> wfv9 •ttfn*!— m 

nfifw c»ta« fVf« ^ I 
tUfW i|»»1 ft cf «WI ’qftwffit I 
4»*r <rtr»ai 

’ItlM iftW *ltft»lla ai I ^C«(l ^'B 

cat*i*fft ^r«i *tcfl fifWfjji jfftinif,— “^*|i?T5 

fa^n cawr f 

— "imtiTO” I 

«rtfiwt«i I c*ii?nriiw anr nfitii 

^tftr ftfru ftw 'StfTi^ w arflca »itfif- 
•irt I cf aca ’BtC’i ai i c»iI «»- 

cm’rtl ^(«ii ^nU’» 4i« ’Bfiiwa,— 

"•O’tfa CW11 r*i«i*n ’♦(aw *nfii t" 

— -•itfa fltwa^iw I cn^rtwt ’atatt i 

^T^tfl t«w wiwtaft caa 

ftt» •ifi »(«« I «nfa 

•itf^t’»,— “cwt?* »<ta fiwit»ii 

'HI »t<8i fw I artPi <it5Tfi, 

«n«i ataft fawfii *itfi f’lF ?'— 
a« ll’twi wr !" 

vi(v ^tfir*i I ica aw •itfBitB— 

cww atw ^fiiwif *tw«t ftttnttini t" ^b- 
fWCTB *pr8B tf^ •tftll tt»ll 
»fw fifWtBI ^filll C¥fi!»m— 

CBtaffB fBHiH WW n%THBt” 

WBfaft tw Btft- 


CTB.— "imai, tl, CB Bic^^firCTB 
'Il’tBt? BtBft WtfsJlW f¥ T" 

ttBt? BtB BtTI ttcB- 

ftBtBI *I%I fBBtfl B^1 

fBsM BtW mrBBtB I B^»11B, "BtBH 

” I IfB? ^«n CBB B1 Biw 

BtCWt CB BftBBBB, «f«f‘MBB*| WfCTfBft 
«tf^«iBiit f rt iicB! cut bb*i«b bw 

fp Bf?11 ^aWBl Bfsm 

ttWB, CBl BS^Jr* ^fflBf*ltB 

BtftOTB B1 I faiBB BMI fB’BI-BBfBBI 

C'Bf Bftm BtfBB Bt*l- BBfirWfl BfB'B fBCH 
BUtflB B*?— tBlBriBB BBfBBtfiB 
BfJl JItB BtBtB CBI Bull— »«B BBtJ, CB 

*ittnr BBB ^tw>f, BBB <n#, bbb « bbb 

BJT^BI BBtlB^BlB iBBtfBBBB vfil'B ! 4 (B 

CBI BlBin I-CB^BIBIB « C^BCBB Bff- 
VB BtBtB fBfBB ft« B^CB BtBtB atBlBB 
BIB* Btir4 fTBB BlftlBI flR fW BtBTlB 
BCB BtfBB BfBlBjflB ! "BCBB, Bf^ B»B* 
BfBfl BtfBB BlBtlB BlBlH BIB PlfBl» BftBtB I 
’gfBin CBB1B, CB BBfBB BtJtB B\CB BIBBl 
ft C«ftp Blf*» BBF BBTBttlBB BfBBI 

BfBlBfl I 

BrtBBB BiBtB fBlB BfB tWtBB BfilBl 
tlffBI CBfBBiB i Bf* BCI fBBBBI BlfBBiB, 
“CBtB <« BBI CBB CB Btt ?* BIBtB B^HtB 
itBl BT^B— tBRf fWBB BTBIB tfBB Bfl- 
BtB I fBfBIB BCB CB fBBtBCB bHiBI tf>B.— 
Bfiir, f|B B’CB BIB BtB CBIB Btf I BtB 
Btfi* B BBI^fl BBBB1 |“ BfBtB ♦fftll CBrB- 
BtB— 4 Tb BfB BBI I 

“BtB Btt 4 BBi BtB Pf «IB BtBtWl 
Bt^ t" 

CB1 CBt B'firtl CB ^tPm Wb— “B 1, B1 BBtlBl 
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I C«t1 *ltw IK'S! ni 

cfirt ^ I ^ CBtfl « ^nn 

freil 

^t^t*l W ^Ifl rtl I if^c« 

*itfii»iw »n ^ •t«'8 f» ^ttrf^i I ^it(s 

CT*» tiNw «rrf^»iti— lfe»i6 ^tw 

vTfnfl CT«« •«» ^mw-f^irtu 

I 

M 

“art fVHin «*icif c«T>cf? »ifC'» <«^ar rt, <$, 
*i^wi art I irt *iti ^fsw *»t? ’it>\tt9?i 
vst^fw ^ *ni 0»i s«i 
»«?, 4, wc*i fi^wi'ifl 

n<^ tirtfl tflf f^fMTNl •IT'IH 

I ^rs), ’^i^- 

«*^Sl 'B#, »ilt '9 f«*wt»i fttiiaiw tmi 

oifi ^«.»n wn *i<»nB-»nc5f ^t*t rtw i 

c»tww h9U art%‘f»fl ’ffim wwa 

^TftB B^»ll>l I f>nrt«l 
w%V9 11 c»ii 4^ wrtBTfl Ticanr 
C^'BW ftws* fsil^ I 

'ftBTw <ttr^c« ft's— Btw '^Tfn^fB I 

CVHBC'B B'f*! ffa >•« 

wf^l ^ f5«Ji iitiw 

^t«i w •trtii Btfi— ’jtBt* 

fi|j^ rt«rT«t5 Bt*!} ’K’lUBB 

*ffrtw*! OH BIC< 

IwBfIlfI’' ■ft*i»i^i4t.f*if«tf<rH BiftrrB »itN»i- 
“mfew «ft» r^ r— «w !” 

Btfrt *•» ’irtv 

Bftfl f*l«tl Bfi|P8ff*l } ItBl* 

rtw Btw lBt« B>«1 

<IW1CT 99 ftlrt Blc«ff*ll 

cn CTt»ti fw «•▼>! tft» *fiwi, 


^1 I attCH >IBCTt 'BIfTCB «1 

Bf»r« I 999 tif*! f5|icar%fl cub; BtBtB 
B 9 B? f|»li BtfttBCiIfl >ll*tc<n W 

«ltfBB1 BfilB I 

cBts? IB* >icBCB tl*i*i Btfnw cn 

Bf5l1 •lI'B I 999 
IBCTt BUtCB »1 BfiB Bta CB^t 
BfflCB %%9 »>J I 

fJlB ’ICB BBWt<n BTBH '^11^ BTHiI 
Bftl I BtBtJ Tt*I BTC^ BfBCBW 

IBI Blfta >IB Bl I BtBtCB B B'#fl«ll 
BItBCB tr«BlH CB BUtfl ^Btin BtBH 
CBtBBtB BfiHI '5[f«|'B I CBtB fWB CB 
B1BTB BUH BBfBBfB Bicti BB ffBBt*. 
Bfi® CBtBflfB B1 <lf MB BtlBr*! Bl BfifW B1 
If 4 BtiBfB Btftjl CBfBB j BtBl CBtBfWB 
BfBCB B?flB »1B1B BiBtBttB BftiB I 
«tl tW4Bl gf? B^B— BlB«Bt« fBW BtB 
BrBfC'<5l, BBB Bfintt f?B BtffB I 

BtBCn fB fB ^CBa BifttCB BBBfill 

BBB ftCBt BfBtCB BftBTBB BfWI ffi|B t 
a«BBt»ftB1 B1B1CB BBffl4tW BBI^OT BTBftB 
’HIB'4 rtB I BtfB BtfBIl CfrtBtB CB BBBM 
9 ftffll CBCB Bf# 9 ^fa* fB^lB BiBT* 
B«rt*fl B9t4 BfBBtB BtfBtB B1 I BW fB| 
BBB» ^BtB BBBBBB BtCB I 

SBTB «BtB BBB BtBtB BBf Btfl 

*1^ BBB BTrt BIB CBtB «BfB B1 CffBBl 
^f>IBBtBrtBBt4 Btl^I «BB bIBIB I BtBtB 
BfBB BfWtfl BtfB BfBB BfWB ifBB BtHCBB 
BfBBB ffBI 'StBtB BTBtlBJ ^jfBB BtWBC* 

BtfBBi BtBCBM BtCB CB^Bfffl) BtBl 

BBUBBI BtlfB aOBBt^tBIlB Btf^KBB fBB 
B*|BIBB Bmtl CBBt tflB fBBlB BtBI fVcB 
BiB Bll BBlBItBll BIbI fBfB Bftll 
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cut*!*! ><if< ^Piw»i « c’ifnw 4 fwH 4f>ret4 
W Wf*W I 

(•’in I'M ntt I ^ui 

iif^fi tfii Jiifi^tw »'<ic»i ^f«m w 

^f«*iT«ri af«ff<»itj)»i v^itl ^f»ic« 

ff»f I tifiii >itw^ 5f*ni <itw cn 

Wttii fir*i— “c<r^5 c«t« c»H, •Nwt? 

C®tl» fl’H »H!" '45lf«r»l»IW 

^ftlW I 

•Hff’TJjt 4»WS| 
nmw ^’lU'p fim 4tfn»i— 
•c«w« «?tf^'8i, 'll* •f*ni ^ntJi I’ ifvw 

?fi»i *im ^<91 «ii*r9 f»s ^fiiittf I 
i»ti« ^9*1 4»fltca >itwr9’» wjtfl 

*Ilt<*’l 5lt» I ^19 <Ml f^filll 

Cf f<*ll9- -9t^tfl 

»Tf«l 9«19 fttlix I J!rf^ 

9<«tt» *lf99 fllie •Itf’im^— f99 4 
4^ 4lt1 4544tH 9ffW11 cn^ «<1 I 

9t»lta ^W^in f59^tai« m*, 9^^»9 99flir«l 

9tttl M'WiTWJ 9T4tfl <IH1 4f««t« 1 9Tfl 
«tfC9T*lffl 9tf»1 9I4H 9191 « •lit 91999 
9^11 iffll flfWCf } 9^1: 1 'B9<lfn 9MT 

919t« 9it 9 H9VW 99t»Htf9 f9f9I1 
fiHICl I CWr9C9 Cff9C9 91»M9l 

99ltl1 C99 1 91919 9919 9#lt *lt^»l19 I 

<9 91191 ^f9<it« C99 lf9C9 *lfH 91 1 

94t, 49919 Wftll C99^4t 9191 ^199 f9l9 
4t 999’1< •lft9tC99 fft9 ! r9, 919 f^Wim 

9f9l9 91991 91W f9— ‘C9lfl 4 991 C99t9 9lt f 
91t9« 91919 9f9W 919, •.-'ePf, 999 

fUftW W,W C99r CK9 C99 C9i9, 4 ^9 
9191 C91H 91919 919,9*11 C99 | 

||r99 "ICl 91 9 it 1*99191 99119 C99fl 
{99 I 9119 9ftl1 C9f9C9 *11(9919— 9f9«lf9 


9f9t9 9f9C» 91911 999 919 9flll C9f99 I 
C9 9l'eC9 919;9{9 *11^919 91— f:91 9199 
9r9lBff 9— 9lf9 C9 91?H* 9t9r9 I 

9j!t, £9(99 99 ( 9 * 9lf9 919J1 I £119 £119 
91^ ?f«1 Clf9C9ff,— 499 9199 9fl £919 
99119 9li 91 S 9C9 r9 91! 99 Blfifll £9*|_ 

4 9t9l91 911 f9f 9lit 91*— 9lCf 9111 

1^9 ff^ll fill* 49*1 9lrtiriiri }- " 

99fr99f99l9£a 9lf9 *111191 19 5lf911 
ir99l9 “^1 91 9C9l l*11£l'’ I t«CT 9C99- 
99 ^19 lfl919 I ICli £99 ffl, f99tt9, 49 
•11919 I 

191999 911 «111 991 9^1*11 ifinn ifilTB 
91(9919 “91* •1tl9, ^1911 ^£9 <J* 19 I 
91911 91 £9119 91 I 499 99111 9lf911 f9 

9t« 9*191 r99l91 919191 £911 4 9t9C9 

f9r9 49f99 H(l riC99 T 

•men |ll r99*8f9 1U9 9fl9l ^«91 
99 £9 iWH Sftn, “£9 lt9 (99191 11H191 ! 
9* 91919 flf9911 99 * £911 1199 (99191 

( 9 ( 9*911 I *I19U*11 9r9rCl 91911 9191 99 9*t9 
91 I £911 (Jljjl (99191 (9 111 91^9 

IV -911 V ! 911 f99lfilC9* 911 9(9919 ! 

—91, 9 — £911 £9 91(991 ^£9 ^1911 91911 
9*£9 91 1 811(9 51* 11U91 ^ 99 , 4999 £9 

9199 £999 »£9 91* I (99 (99 •ftl£9£l ; 
9119 V(9£*— 9119 H(9£9 J* 

919*11 91(9 9199 991 9(9C9 £1*1 9(l*rt9 I 
(9 itilll'f 8(1411 *911 91* I (99 £9 8(19 £919 
9911 *91 (99 911 91911 8(|9 •ri99 991 

9lf<£9 BlfllB 8 (if 9 991 9*11 (991(9919 1 
9991 8(1911 99f9£9 •t(99£9I £919 49*1 £*9C9 
£9 91(911 9(*9 I 8(1911 4199 9«9 

9191 91991—999 9J< 9*11 £99 I 8 ( 1(9 (99 iiff 
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(«) 

« I 1 I ftM 

ifflitfi, cv«r« *twrt5 ’tit siTti 

JlfiitT*! «tfl ^r« I Cf 

m«c*t cn 'ff*ic«cf '8t?n? ffj 
•it^fc* wti 4fr*t »rfl8t c*tstu C88 :n Nsit^ii 

Ci|«1 I «ltf>t ^»tlW 8t«t'f I 

48rt1>t C8fltc« C8^ftw ’m'JttW ’8lfn*lt’» I 
fsi^ct «t 8 t 8 t 

WS8 tipt tT*t I 18 ftc® C^r^tw •llt*ll8 

*ir 8 ^v ^Tfi’ifflff^ ^ 4 t»nr 4 »ti ni’i*! ^«i 

^fflWW I Slft’ltll C\W ?•! ll 

81 8TCW IS I 8r8C88 cnfrc^ 

8fl— fssi i|fi|I3C8, 
'BlftrtftW f*tf8WCT Btfwicn «tf888W ^«1 

I 

ftrw 8T^t Bfw 81 1 t5 8tw t»H 88818 

C8f881 C88t8, 8T8TB f881 8T8ltl 8tf® ♦tf881 
8tttt»lt8 I *t8f88 8f8f8 8tr88f8 — 8f 818 
f8{8 f8f88l8 Btf»8 8i I C8 818 8tW 

88, 8181 8C8 8TC8 8181? 8tr8C»C8 ' Cn 

8888 81C8, 8888 8t8, 8888 tlCf- 8l8 ^8 
8tt« 88 8188 C8f8C8t ?8I 8f8t8 8118 I C88 


81818 f 8 W 81818 48 |^ fC’* 1 V ?«1 

C 8 C 8 

8 r «^88 8118 8181 C 8 81818 8 ltll 818 1 

8 »f 88 cn 818118 C 8 f 8 C 8 81?«1 88 r 8 5 ^ 
f 84 I?n I 8£8 8 ?n C 88 f 5 f 8 C 8 8 lfil 8 81 I 
1115188 5 HH f 88 Ct 88818 8851 8 l?t 5 8181 
8?5 81 i f 88 C 818 f 88 « 881 8 f*tt 8 8 l 88 

81 ? 81 ? I 

^8C8C8 >88f88 888181 ^*8 81*l8 8 f8| 
81818 1881 81818 8^18 tnff* ftUlf I 8188 
81881 81814 18818 I 81818 fl88 f8t8 f88t ft 
f8l88 8r481 'Bini C8f881 f88 I ^inf 8181 
r8l« firCB? C8 8»ei 8t88 8li f?ll8l 8t81C8 
unis 8r8C5 |t81 8lfn81 fl8»l8 8r881 tt8— 
“i«8i s«r 

*t 8 f 88 ^nPn 818 818118 l(f 881 81 « 8 l £8881 I 
188 C 8 88 t 8 8 lf 8 818 8 lf 8 l 8 8118818 81 I 
88 f<f 8 «H 18 «88 11818 C 88 81818 8111 
nifiCW 8 ir 88 I 8188 C 81 C 8 « C 88 £ 8 f 8 C 8 

81 ? 5 l 8 88 lt 88 ’» 8188 ir 8 8 C 11 , 88 Bir 8 8 tt 8 

8 frif', 8 rfn 8 f 8 f^< 1 « 88 8^11 t 8 IIC 88 <<181 

8188 f «1 I 


sits 8 t 8 tmtti I 





*ifTO— I 

CTt«t w '^tvi cw, «ww mfw 


I 

( ^ «»IHW? •(« ) 

cf^«iti» 4»8 i 

4»nw ^ <t«wi 

%»(M 9?*^ ^•ll9t>!'5[ f9»w, 

C»lft *lt9 ftll fftl« «[«, 'Bin >lTfiI 

>!tft Cff»t<J n»ITfl '9 »tf«tr»lin I ^Iffilfl 

*l1«tfWl'H >*9 9fl*t» «1ts« BITWl, 9tcs»l 

'BtfUi 9w I 

9TB1 ffsj ntn 

f^1»l, ^W»C*IT9 nB1<W ftllff»l, 

f*9 W >ICT« cn<n^»t? '8'ft9«tt«t9?t «lt91- 

CW» CW'* s»1 1 C99*U19 9tJ<?l 

c*itl cfef»jait9 

9t9»tl9tJ|1, iftM Fs 

Bitfvi "^tn I ^tPiw 

*!«, Wl«tTW 9'*1 9fini, 'ift’IJl 

»WOT »fw» jfiintl I w *lt9 Oil 9t<l1- 
C« 9«0 Iwn 

9tfe, f» I 9tw ^*191- 

«ltf ^Tfnt^tf, 

itw ^f^'sf^WCT *P(f« 

ifftm cvt >iw 'URjwf’Wi 

itWCf , •ll^H 9?T ^r*Wl*l 91 1^, 

^11 ftfirai <1 r«f> «tfvc« itii, 11 
9t9i fti iwn iftn itiwi ^c« ifhtii I 
IWIH ««1 4l(l flit* «H91, C9 

ftrpi wiitfl cmtfl iw, 

niljn cull ^iwi ifin itn ifiitci i 
itn ficiifiwiiritii 111 itCTtiiitit 

CT ’?tl l#l ! 

itcH «iCT *Rif fii fin, cn 
Pin citi ifim ^tftn ifiii nci jn fifii 
ifiitu cm miw npi 11,111 


litiii 4ntfi iTi 1 m itfii n, fii 4l 
iicmcn incii 111 imr %ii ifireiii 
cifm ii«5^jTtii itm I cii«itMi f*i^ 
wii finiii ifiiti «ii mil ittfei 
«icit, mtiit « iitcicii iPii, i^tiifi 
mticfiii ^lii iTi ifi I i^ftr ifiii 
iiimti fiftii iTfim, intfir iitiitti 
itiTi ifin fiP»i fimii lit, ’jiiti iPiw 
itfnti I cfi'Jtiti i?ci itii i^fici fiini i 
4 i8i wtiii *rti itn itfiiiti iti fiii 
1W1<#I HCTt^fflflC’ iPlltCl, lllft llfil- 

ifitswi nil ituti iwtifi ncitifl m itci 
11, itiil mil cmtv m iPiw itfim i 
cii«iiti ltd rnititin mn^ ftfift 
ittiti itw mi I feftfi 4im ^ci ifii 
?i icf, 4? fBfifii ifticfe^ mtwi ‘itfi- 
iitii’ cVfiiitcii lift I Cl iipff fii^fci cit 
itn mtfiici ciirtn fni imci n 
mi iPin ii%iTi Itn rtiii itfiiiii ifiii 
iifiiii^iii ititi ifici itfntii ititi 
^1 mi nifi yun ar^iSi itn titi 
ill ititici iitfii ifin ificifil i nifii 
initPri cit lih *piiitcai fi im 
ciTii I ititi ititi in ^iti finrnti mil 
fiiw UPticii iti fii, 1i^ ificifiii 

emu in ltd fiiifcii iifP itm 
itmi itfin itfidfii i itfm «ffii cit 
im iftn, mi mi mm m iti, iti 
Itn itit ititi mti 111 I 

filti imi ltd, Itn mmn timti 
tm ftn iPm, it ftcii m i mu itiifi 
mti lifni iHi itdfii i ititit iitn 
ititd m iftim I mm ittd ittd 
i f mi fii i i , m nnn m cifin mwn 









ffc» witn ’jfim .'Bt’Ttiwfw I < I ift 

9^5 Th^ 'Ttfirn, 

?if5 »?i ^fiiw *nmi stfwi 

*ni»ti nitw 'Bttmi *i« 

^fiiw vfiiw «fi*j I 
cvTOT 'BUtur? c«ti> cftfe *tt'«c«? ^stifii 
w « w»«i? wt«in fircBrfii I 

«« 

rtlw it^ »il»i'h» I ’^*i^i5i’«ri, 

ff’lll *1^131%, nfiBW ‘'l«l’ 

cit^ fiifir^ift I sfi? 

fim I f<5HW««ii*i9 «*tt5i »i« Slsim 
flci's 4W v<i^ Bftft stroll 
’ll I wmi*! ■iin 

uc?, <«tt*i»t? *i»«i ifwt, f?i«< 

’8«rt» w«jt5t?, ««»»rcf >«« ’iTff «ftff 

C’ft*! sell's '8*11*' 
4rn{^i, 'stftnnr ?<*tii ^iiif itaTlcif 
^ws nn 8r8n intfsi »wf 'ifti's u, 'sii 

*int^ ?Hif inim st*» -Sii irtw. 

'»11tl«l W1 I 

^i^ti»i itt»i ’ifsiw ^fiiii 
ftit»iOT. fwi C»tl? '•t 
•wstl 11?^ ICTtW I <81tw ^ITTII'S 

Wlvtsini "itf ^1H I '•▼•I CtBtT 
WTtei ^firwts 4t fllH ^^1 I ClIlN ^*w 
Tp *Mli«i <8t c»ti*i, >«sei sin iw 
'ITfvit8 8rM1 ¥11 111, <8111*1 ¥Wi fisst 
¥«ti irt I mi ifiw ifr c¥f , 11^111 

fim inifi¥ 8(tCTti iTfi ifim nm «« 
¥tm fiw I wfl <<¥ft ita mil 
cntu itlCTi '•rfi* *iiii <81 mti 
•Itll ^l¥ Cltltl lltll itfiifiiii ^1 
«tiit*»% 8ici¥ firfii <8itCT mu itii ^ 
itw <iiiw iti imti m i 'iifirw 


¥»l¥t* 1 ¥ 1 « llin m< 8 CT% llltlll 

CiWIt <*1111 Ifiwfsil 8tl1 ¥lit- 
'eitm sarei I'tfui) ^titfwiii 

*191 m isift niiici iis> fwwst I iTifiil 
im ¥li1«9lin ¥191 11«t'8H C1*1 f«fi 111 
HJllt 1 fill Hiftfwwi 1* %i;8» 9lflltl|l I 
flw 111*1* 'S14l|l$'8 19111*119 11158, 1 

mu ftfimii ¥ici I <8t fimifi m 
>8*1*1 mill lisii, fifi Cl ¥1 IS Ha'll 
¥t11 ^1119 ¥f9C«Hl. ¥111 9fl91 (11 ¥91 
119 11 I a* H11¥l¥l9 1» f«fl (1 C¥ll 
Iir'9-llfafirci9 Iiwemii ¥U1 *1(1, *191 

ii« fiiiifsi iiimi I 

fijfiiia <*ii¥Hi 11 ¥r 99 i 119 citiwr 
llfll 1*111 I 11¥19 1 ¥ cil¥, 1 ¥C 19 * 
¥111119 fil¥ I ¥111119 Cll'fUl ¥11191 (Hi- 
ll fllll 1 ¥ 1<1 1 ¥J ¥r«¥tl¥, ¥ 1 * ¥111119 
¥¥ fi ¥9 I 

119 ft 11 Clli, ( 11 ¥H 1 J 1 ¥ ¥ri¥ 111 , 
¥ 11 ll¥ ¥C 1 ¥ 11 l 19 I 1 lt 111 ¥191 1 19111111 
<111 9 lfai 111 ¥f 991 llfll 11^11 11919 11 811 
¥ 19 ¥ ¥f 9111 , 19111119 lft¥lii ¥¥11 ilf 9 ¥ 
iflfll lf«¥ 1 ¥¥ Hi 3 ¥ 8 t ^^4 111 11¥11 
1 * 1 , ¥11191 1 ir 9 1 lfl 9 l 1¥9 fl 9 f 8 ¥ ‘flUll lilt’ 
11119 ¥tir¥ ¥f 9 l¥ ¥f 9 l¥, 1 inni ¥f 9 l¥ 
11 *l¥fll, ¥¥¥l c*t!F 19 ) 11*1 ¥111119 ¥15 
¥15 efilllll, ftm ¥" 1 * ¥ 11111 ¥ ¥tltfill¥ 
m ClIfHl lfl 91 51 liisfll I ¥tllfl 1 t¥ 
Clfl 9 l ¥ 191¥9 Cl* ¥^¥ ( 1^9119 ¥11 HI 
lf ¥91 ( 11 , 111 I^lfl 19 fil 19 ¥ifll¥¥ Ifia 

cimfi ¥!pi fiiti ifm ¥f 99 i, ifiti) Hfi»f 

C 11 ¥lflll 9 89 l¥ll HfWH ftftl I 

TOlitll ?ll 9 ^tl 9 , fnm 8 fl 91 C 11 , ¥tl 1 
f¥ ifia ¥tiiii 9 ¥* 1 ^ iijrtt rfliii 
mitwi ¥tfii¥i liw 9 if¥ Ml «f!w cil 





cum C9n% ^ 'Bjtc’H T[ti- 

tf% 4i ffjftws 

^tfw sNw »ltN»l1^, 

«M Wtt «•<•*» WfCT? '0«lts» I fefta 
w iit«i ’rtJr55 f?T9f»rt«» ?f«-5 Tfifltfl 
Tjrtll ^i«i jft 'Bit'H ^tr« ?%9i *ir?- 

%tn I *>tf sfim •tfwt? rtl 

cwNii, c>ntw ^tttw «(int?tf»r f^f«K 

Piawt« sfiiw wrtw I ww 

>|#rtl C*» 4V ^iti, c>i? fM 

cw^ir^ I rttw Cl mlf Tiaiti ^ft- 
»ti «tct« 11 fin wtwtsitwl 

^Rsitrw %f9 1 «ifiirtn iw 1(51*1 ^i, ^irfj 
if^ifi, 11 1 «jiti, «ti m 11*1 
^ 1 nil it'sii itlw, ciifi ^iti fni 
111 H i Itl fell inti ^tl, 11? ?fw 'IW 
Hill itm Hi 11 1 itn ltd ifiii? II 
lifti, iTi itln cm IH ClTl I ltl«l 
Hiiiwi Hiti 111 lull 1 miti I niti 
nflicn 11 111 ifii ifn iiiTl citii 
ifim Htit>? ititifi fii'ifi itfeii itlii 
<ilici ititwi mum, mti cii fetiti 
ffiiiHi itcn tti’fe Htitwi ifii mi, 
•iiHiti iHf^i mill ifia ifin ilci- 
ficiii 

itit* ml fe'itl iftn itii it« itli 
ifiH, ithutifrii mil ?f*n ifiitii 
»Whi ^1 mfiiil, HU*!, rtii 

c>#Mi n"itfi ifiH 111 ifm 

Itlciflll 111 Htlll CllTll mil 1111 
ifm, liiiCT *11111 iffen Hill ifimi I 
cm Hi m ml ftw • fein iiN-hi^1i 

ferni ifim nil iftim i miii ml 

iftn Him Hwl H »ti iln iilitfiiii. 


[« 

im* ot* iiti 111 ifin Iff 11 nil iftw 
n&iti m cii I 

llftiffcm HlTlHtl fifll 1t«<ll^ fill? 

II cii I hI 111 ift '•Hii cifnlil ifpHfeiii 

(Sanitary Ins()..ctor) 'ilTllttl I *111 HHJl 

iSml il Him ifili cm Hicf I If If 11 
im iBti fillip ifi ifim lie? I sft ltd 
I* 1 * 8 ^ f’^tn itii, ififii 
“mr mil, iffafiici cilw iflw ilii 
cii “mil” nfiiii ifiw 11 1 emu ii 
f«i ill Ufa itfml •Taw fin ir^fiit? 
feem ifin infii ^«.iti ifirw mi “imi^ 
Ilf Inn cn mm if?nif<if i cimi cii 
iiii«#f fill fs^iTii fciaw ilH iffam 
Hii <m HI itfii iiii mi i 

iifiri afH^i ^11 pftifmii ififiiH? 
iffeiT 111 ifii® iifmi I fe ®5 iitm fe*!! 
fill imifimf 1 iTHi mi >irli 
«flTf?i 1 . lllTllfl 11 lllfflll fell lll« 

cm Hill itn iiHfi H cin itinffi, 
fii iti cii n?ti i«iii ii^iii m iliifii I 
ml mil I fill cfil cfil 11*11 

III ifHi fiitn fin itfm fimf , ilwl 
Himii HI itfiiii nfifiim am m 

il iim 

itif 111 nil iraaiii *Wiit?, i 
feiiTini HI#? iianim nn Ini f?^ 
am, nmi, iiiiin i i^m mtfi^i 
11? ?ln« I imiiTi fell 111 fH *11 

m ?lii Hiif iSin m itii?i iwifi 

mi mi TH ciil rtil mi men n, 
fi ilw m 11, cii cim ftwH f!^ 
nn ciifi ^11, mtifi im Hilitin 
itfiiin I iHif |i nil nfi nft min 
n, itnnimmi cnitiiniim. aift 





>•^1 » 1 




fv c*ttl c*ittCT ^C5 1 cT'i<*rirtc’if •ri 

aiitCT« aw faf«i« aljuf, 

a<irfr»4ta 'Jht fwai aSfat aanu fire*? 

fintt*, cat*! awfaa aa i 

f«fHa*fai cat*ic«a «afaaTia aftw atfaai 
«naai at* aftr® *ac* «*f^« atata i 
at caa ?*aa "^tca *ata atai ca^ 
«> •aafat* cafat* aTfaatai laaa^f^'s 
faaia a^ ca* ale® atfaa, aaa 
a^cB atfa* I aastatc®* aara^^^atta 
a<caa afaa atai atim Saafa ala i aiK 
♦latilfl cal tSataesa aai afacata afat® at«- 
ata aai aca atai atfa atta i aaa® awratcaa 
aiai fa ca ca wt®caa a^a ■«'» 15^ ffa 
atfaw atca 1 .aa aaft faatfe 4t*a a« cal 
^aa waaatcaa aama af^ai afaauf 1 «ta 
alatw caaifa ^«^a *faai, •sg aa®ai 
fa^ar *faai *a*taarTa ca aaatata |ifeai 


afaatw 1 wata ^*faa ale® awra^Sta %%a 
*1* aaatai a^ca ^tn atfaii *tfaai, *a®ta*ta 
cafaa atac^ fafaai atlt«if 1 atai cataaai 
« atitaata ca f® a*(a aatiaa i ®ct 
« ta aaifa^a acaa aua fan, c®ta® aw 
ata afaata, aacaa taailatli® catiHataa 
ala ^\ I a*taa %atal wcria facaa aPaa 1 
ata *(»i aatai aftai atati ^faata, f®f ®aa® 
caa aacafl cal ^saa faata atca atfaitfWi 
®®ti afat^® flfca aaa ®aa® caa ®H® 
a|c®faa 1 aca alcafia, 4 l aaa af^ ai 
fa facacaa acat at fa*ta aaatfaa aiai fafaa 
a*ai atlc® ntca ai t ®tai fa cafaata | caaa 
®f<ai, c®t»i ®fna a<ai afaa, f® cat faat> 
f» cafawta, aca ®fac® ®ia® afta faafiw 
tci, cal a^fl a^a caa ^i®« wata ®i< 
aif»ai ^1 

(#aai) 


-•afca- 


We have carefully examined three 
parts of “ Model Handwriting or 
C*f^ ” by Mrs. Suniti Debi, Governess 
Hindu Zenana Home Education. They 
are slips of paper beautifully printed 
and stitched together. Their novel 
feature is that they can be placed 
directly over the handwriting book of a 
child line by line and can readily catch 


his eyes— so that there is little chance of 
his ever missing a goorWriMdel. The 
idea was conceived by Miss (iarrett, late 
Inspectress of Schools and admirably 
executed by Mrs. Suniti Debi. It is 
only fair to say that these “ Model 
Handwritings” are a distinct and 
scientific advance in the line of Bengali 
Handwritings. 




, 


"> I c>i»*?tw ’itrti? >!"»(» c*iy ^f«(i(^j ^fiiTi ^(fititcv^ V 

«?Rf ’ff# »l?1!S ^->»Tt*:l3 9 % C'S’lfsj »f?51 t^SI Cl*! I >RfW 

sitSw^w? anT*J^ sPr « st’ft? 6«t>ii«.^rt fft's stvi «n« t)w ’i«i'*U9 *tt«nii:' 
^'HT*IV 3ll» wit'll >«^-«a, f-ll1lfl istn 1«lf<ISl f»5rt*^ I •*ir«'lt«fl in !• 
ifisM i»ii fwi ( i' 'itn »9 ) 519 '5i’»n«»i sn-'frtn i 

^Tn, HI, nfin « I’ltncb ni if«i 'sm’is initu mirii ? 

■ 

'^nr4i5«i 57sfgi[>s vttf^c^ I 

lilf^ ^<t«P, 8 -2fBpr<1^— « ^*1^ 

'ii^T«rrc? «rf{i JiTt I 


' I H* tiW9 I ^91119 'ett’i? ( i: ’jz in- ) >izt» ifiTW i iM 'itH r 

1»II !• I •»l'l«, 61'!.=H9 nn I ^•SC?1Sf-g5'»Ji;S 

f*l0 «ntC3Rft, 1>T^1 I 5W^«Tt^ 'e ‘H^r® '«CW% I 


NOTICE. 

1. Matriculation Pass L:naiMiU(*o<l tutor. A})|)ly for particulars with half-anna ■■; 
postage stamp to A. I'. Mnkhcrjct* H. A. Kundala, I>irl)hum District. 

2. Five silver mtslals to lx- awarded to students wo will wri If ^ satisfactory .. 
Elssays in Hnglish on “Victoria the Good”-- an I'a’.glish j)oftical Reader price 4 an? ‘ 
For particulars apply with hall-anna postage stamp to A, 'I'. WTTfchtiri^jtrK.^ 
Kundala (District Hirldium). 

‘ Victoria the Good” 

A poetical Reader in 1-aiglish < (jntains peictical pieces full of loyalty and deep 
devotion to Her later Gracious M.ijesty Victoria iMiipre.ss of India. In these dliys 
we should like to see our young l)oys ch<‘rish such respect for and devotion to their , 
benign sovereign. The hook should Iv given as a prize hook to our juvenile > 
readers : — : 





.1 tltlUO'i 
I rinr-'-'ul.ii '!< liiliiy J'l ' 


COMPOUND KLIXIU OF ASWAOANDHA WITH SODIUM 
GLYCEROPHOSPHATE & FORMATE. 

Now being prosoribod by tho loading phyMiciiiiis of Calcutta. 

(». (..«<;u5orM . ^ ■ -.I,.;. n..- • =..•.•! A « .Ih A K as.l.V tiO of.lh j 

KXIK* of lf»' movt HiMVr-'li*l 1 ' ill . t.': ■» \ -it! • . • . t i; iJ . t ij .,i.;Ot;tl, TMJivOim ;tli I 

Jl VaUlaMft '‘iIVtaioaUlT «■» il. .nfi'.i' 'il.vsi li 

Cl'iiKS MEM.M. \\D I'llN'qCAI. WKA R IN KSS 

n.s. 1 8 a BOTTT.B. 

Bengal Chemical & Phai'maceutical Works, lid- 
9.1 Upper Circular Road. CALCUTTA. 





VWSiJI, 8 <tll 

«i'9f’e ’rnpfi, 

& ¥tJi, Rw'ir, 

atw*! jst cnaw i 

^•n >* tv» ^*11 1 





A.unnal Subscription, (incln- 
give of postage) . Rb. 6-6-0 

Sing^le Copy ... * 0-8-0 




BVBRY BODY PRAISES WIIAT IS HIS OWN 

But impartial verdict comes from the public and the 1 


USE 

ORIENTAL SOAPS. 

FOR 

They are the best for economy and complexion 

THE ORIENTAL SOAP FACTORY, 

GOAItAGAIf. CALCUTTA. 

Tel: "Kowstove," Calcutta. 


By Special Appointment 

To H. E. Lord Carmichael of Skirling 
Governor Of Bengal. 

S. A. MAJID & Co. 

Certificated Opticians 

12 Patuatuli, Dacca. 

OPTO— Eye. METRY— to Measure. 

A Peculiar Nationalist and Practical Unionist. 

' of needful Tonics for the chronical Idleness of India 

Specialist in attractive Designs, as to touch Human Feelings, to raise any 
Nrtional Subscription successfully. 

Professor for 10 years, in Eye-sight Testing 
and Spectacles Art. 

Our methods of e.xami nation and tests of the EYES for the adaptation > 
lenses for the correction of defects of vision and relief of eyestrain and 
accompanying symptoms, are based upon accurate measurements of the refractie' 
and the associated functions of the eyes. Glasses fitted under this system 
invariably found satisfactory and curative. The latest and most appro\^ ' 
apparatus for accurate sight testing are used in our dark room. Examinati 
appointment preferred. 

Printed by P. R. Chakravarti, «t the Sreenath Press, tfayabazar Road, Dacca 

and 

Published by Hari Ram Drar RJi. Pat*tR«oli, Dacca 




Branch Sovabazar Street, 


Edwards Tonic 

Ih® only remedy for Malari® and aU kinds of Ferer with Bnlarre. 
ment of Spleen Md Liver Sweaince of the Abdouen, Ite- 

K. PAUI. 4 






u>W- A SURE AND SArr AGENT ^ 

^■^^PURIFYIHO BLOOD. A MARVELLOUS REMEDY ^ Vjw , 
F OR ALL .SYF-HILLITIC AND MERCURIAL DISORDERS. 
iiA 


‘ J^RICE-E 4 CH PfilAL Ps.2/8, 

^ CHEMIST > ' DRUGGISTS, 




^ Ideal ^ 

„„fiSTlVET0NlcW!W&. 

^invaiUtoUc' m. Convalescence 


iNDISPENSA'feLE AFTER PARTURITION 

Price Rs. l-8-oPcr Bottle. 

S. K!.1P a u I 8e CB O •, 


CALCUTTA. 



Head office 7 & 12 Bclineld’s Lane Calcutta The Research Laboratory : — 18 Sash' Bhuson Sarker*s L 
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«rpTpr, < 3 p?^? «rr«^ i 
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LANOQAffE AND LITERATUBE. 


Some time I wjrote a little papt.r, 
ultimately published in tlds Review, 
ill which I made an atteirfpt’to examine 
the question how far we are ri;»ht to 
use the groat ICnglish authors as we 
do, as tcxt-bnok.s for instructing boys 
in Plnglish. I tried to examine tlii-’ 
question with reference both to their 
matter and their style ; and I came 
to the conclusion tliat from either pf»int 
of vi;:w sucli writers are quite Unsuited 
hfr the purpo.^e h»r which we use them. 
My views since then have undergone 
.some modification and development, 
but no fundamental change ; and what 
follenvs is an effort t*) ^et them down 
with rather more eUboration. 

Since writing this paper I have sent 
it to two or three of those gentlemen 
who are often described as “eminent 
educationists,” but who arc really quite 
human in private life ; feeling sure that, 
however extensive and jjeciiliar they 
might consider my ignorance of educa- 


tional the*)!)-, they w«iuM ciuh avour to 
he IcMiitMit. It was slightly discjuu't iling, 
though no great matter ii>r surpii>r, to 
learn tliat in much of what I had ^aid 
( was merely repeating what is now 
accepted bs* the (Wthndox. And oinr of 
my critics informed me that I ;»a«l tailed 
to realize that tin* sy-itein f Tt.e is 
really an attempt to put the (uIIkuIox 
theory into practice. 'I'lie id(M is, he 
explained, that the scIiomIs tiacli tiie 
ianguage and tlie colleges tficn tcai h 
tlie literature. He added that nit nin t* 
the schools do nut teach the Ian, uaj'e. 

I would reply that, in (hat case, the 
colleges are trying to buiM a hoii.se 
without any foundations. 

Another of my trilics remarked that 
while my ob.sei vation.s were filatitiidi* 
nous enough, the views set forth had not 
really won their way in India: and he 
went on to say, if I remember, tfiat he 
did not entirely agree with lln in himself. 

I hope, in any case, that theie may be 
some readers of tfie Dacca Review who, 
though they may m^t Ik; f)repared |r> 
tackle a library of books about th 
“Direct Methorl,” may think it worth 
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while to consider for an hour or two a 
criticism of the system witli which they 
arc familiar. The importance of the 
subject can harcily*be overrated, directly 
affectinjj as it does every one of that 
vast number of Bengalis who have any 
concern with the way in which English 
is taught in the scliools and colleges 
of the Presidency. And I think it can- - 
n(»t be doubled that, whatever the value 
of my arguments may be, the results of 
our present method are very far from 
satisfactory. On this point I have pro- 
vided some evidence in the appendices. 

What in the first place is our object ? 
Has this ever been clearly formulated ? 
Are we trying to teach the English 
language, as now spoken and written ? 
or to teaclr ICnglish literature ( if such 
a thing is possible ) ? or to teach the 
language first and the literature after- 
wards .5 or to give a sound knowledge 
of English first to all our pupils, and 
then to add, in the case of those who 
have a real linguistic faculty and literary 
taste, some knowledge and appreciation 
of English literature ? 

doubt, in my opinion, this 
last should be our object ; but I see 
nothing to .show that it is so. Confused, 
as it seems to me, partly by our recollec- 
tion of the methods traditional in 
English Schools and Universities for 
the teaching of Greek and Latin, part- 
ly by the knowledge that wq. possess 
in English otie^of the ^reat literatures of 
the worid, we have hesitated to exclu^ 
the great writers frtai our curricula, 


and have adopted the policy of trying 
to teach the "^‘language through the 
medium of the literature. We have 
tried by this method to combine two 
objects, and have failed, 1 think, in both. 
We have failed to teach the language ; 
and have failed to impart an appreciation 
of the literature. 

'fo attempt to teach a language 
through the medium of its literature 
is an unnatural inversion of the proper 
process. A man may speak and write 
a language easily and correctly enough, 
who yft knows and cares nothing about 
its Hleratiire. Thousands of English 
people do’ so. But he cannot appre- 
ciate literature unless he possesses, first 
this easy fainiHarity with the language 
of every day, and secondly something 
more ; a wider vocabulary, a finer taste 
for'^v^rds and phrases and rhythms. 
And this wider vocabulary and finer 
taste cannot be built up apart from the 
ordinary process by which a language 
is acquired. It results from an extension 
of that process. The vocabulary of a 
man with a taste for letters includes that 
of the man who has no such taste-it 
does not differ from it ; his faculty of 
discriminating between this word and 
that corresponds with the other man’s 
faculty, but is both more penetrating 
and more complex. Given a nature not 
irresponsive, the power to appreciate 
literature depends on knowledge of the 
language, a knowledge wider and truer 
than that of a man with this taste 
undeveloped, ^but resting on the sam^ 
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basis af familiar use. To expect a person 
with a very scrappy knowledi^e of a 
language to appreciate its literature is 
surely absurd. It is equally absurd to 
try to convey a knowledge of the 
language through the literature. The 
language must be taught thoroughly first, 
and then those who have an apprecia- 
tion of language bey ond the common, 
an interest in the expression of thoughts 
and feelings through this particular 
medium, will be equipped for the gra- 
dual understanding of writings in which 
the resources of the language have been 
most skilfully and effectively used. 

All this, it may be said, is mere 
dogmatism. I shall try later to give 
reasons for my belief that familiarity 
with common speech is essential to a 
real appreciation of good writing: but 
first let us try to discover how far the 
methods we adopt for teaching the 
language are likely to be .successful. 
Consider the way in which a child 
learns its mother-tongue. Probably no 
one ever becomes so familiar, with 
another language as with that which 
he learnt first : no one has so good a 
chance of appreciating a foreign litera- 
ture as his own. It must surely follow 
that the best way to learn a foreign 
language is. that which resembles most 
nearly the instinctive process by which 
a child acquires the faculty of speech: 
and this holds good whether you aim 
merely at the power to speak and 
read and write it for the purposes of 
every day, or whether you hope to 


study and appreciate its greatest achieve- 
ments. A child, as ever\’one knows, 
begins witli a lengthy period of “bab- 
bling’'-a process which apparently trains 
its vocal organs in the production of 
the various vowel and consonantal 
sounds. 1 ilo ntjt advocate too strict an 
imitation of tliis stage in tlie actjiiisition 
of a language, if only because one must 
have some pits* on the ushers, whose 
lot already is not a happy one j and 
imagination boggles at the thought of 
presiding over a babbling class. Hut 
1 may p )inl out tljat we pay hardly' 
any attention to this fairly important 
matter <.)f pronunciation (though I admit 
the difficulty of doing so effectively) ; 
and that this “babbling” phase seems 
significant of the methods 6f nature — 
apparently so slow and humble, at least 
in the earlier stages, yet in the result 
so rapid, and so incomparably superior 
to the pompous and futile methods of 
the class-room. Soon the child begins 
to pick up words, the name.s of things 
around it, which it hears .scores and 
hundreds of times ; and a little later 
it begins to notice | ih rase s* coni p 
wholly or partly of words with which 
it ha.s become familiar. It now rc.sem* 
bles an intelligent parrot, repeating 
every thing it hears, and as its vocabu- 
lary widens it is enabled to form new 
phrases on the analogy of those which 
it has heard. Thus it is fairly launched 
on the double proce.ss— the acquisition 
of words and their combination into 
sentences. Its range of thought and 
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fe^Iin;:' is of course very limited : but 
step by step and with great rapidity, 
as that range widens, its power of 
cx|)ression widens too. It knows 
nothing of dictionary and grammar, 
but what it wants to say it is able to 
say, with accuracy and ease. 

Trace the process further. The 
child will of course learn to read at a* 
fairly early age, but not till he has 
acquired a ready command of colloquial 
speech. No attempt will be made at 
this .stage by any sane parent to force 
the pace, or demand appreciation of 
books whose thought and expression 
arc beyond his capacity. lie wdll read 
for his own pleasure and amusement, 
and will only be given such books as 
he may fairly be expected to enjoy and 
understand. Books will some c.xtcnt 
introduce him to a new world outside 
his own practical experience ; but 
reading with full enjoyment is itself 
a province of experience ; and tiuis The 
principle will still hold good that his 
vocabulary widens step by .step with 
his e.xpcrience. One p )int however 
'tritrsT^ Be itoted. All but the simplest 
books will soon introduce him to w^ords 
and idioms rare in varying degrees in 
colloquial speech. But having already 
obtained a fluent command of collo- 
quial speech before he is intro- 
duced to this new vocabularx’, he 
will instinctively difftMentiate between 
the words he hears and the words he 
reads: just as^n speech he has already 
learnt to differemiate belwtcn words 


he hears very ofien and those he 
hears very seldom, exen though such 
words might be classed together as 
synonyms in the dictionary. 

We here touch on a point of great 
importance. As Sir W'alter Raleigh 
has truly remarked, ‘There are no 
syn^a^yins*’ : no xvord is precisely equal 
•in force or co-extensive in range with 
another word, though tlicir meanings 
may overlap. 7'he subtle differences 
betxveen a word and its “.synonyms** 
spring from many diffcrtiU sources : 
sometimes it seems iinpo.ssiblc to 
explain why one word .should possess 
an elusive quality of suggestion that 
another lacks : but among the chief 
causes of distinction are the comparative 
rarity or commonness of a xvord, and 
its literary or colloquial character. I 
shall return to this point later. 

Finally the boy, possessing a tho- 
rough knowledge of the vernacular, 
and a growing appreciation of literary 
art, is able, as his mind develops, 
more, and more to understand those 
writings to which wc give the name 
of literature, — writings which present a 
true and worihx’ record of llffe thoughts 
and feelings of natures great or sen- 
sitive bex und the common. 

To sum up then, the features of the 
natural process by which a child learns 
its mother-tongue are as follows:— 

(1) Acquisition of the power to 
pronounce the necessary sounds ; 

( 2 ) Constant hearing and repetition 

of xvord s ; 
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(3) Constant hearing and repetition 
of phrases, and the instinctive formation 
of new phrases on the analogy of those 
absorbed ; 

(4) Simplicity of words and plirases 
so acquired, the child’s faculty of speech 
widening with its experience ; 

(5) The postponement of rgaiing 
till after tfie acquisition of a firm gra^p 
of collo(]uial speech. 

It may be replied that I have said 
nothing that is not obvious, but that 
the conditions under which a Ikngali 
boy has to learn linglish arc so different 
from those under which an Englisli 
child learns its own language that no 
comparison is possible. It will be pointed 
out that whereas a child learning 
its mother-tongue has many teachers, 
a school-master has many pupils; that 
the school-master has to leach a language 
which is foreign to him, and of which 
his own knowledge is imperfect ; and 
that owing to the large number of 
learners, nearly all the instruction from 
the beginning has to be conveyed 
through books. I of course admit the 
difficulties, but I believe that a far closer 
approximation than we attempt could 
be made to the natural process. It 
may also be urged that it is not fair 
to describe our method as an attempt 
to teach the language through the 
medium of the literature ; that the 
books which school-boys read during 
their early years arc quite sufficiently 
simple ; and that it is only after they 
have matriculated, and have had ample 


time to acquire a satisfactory knowledge 
of simple modern Engli.sh that they are 
set to read books of the sort that “no 
gentleman’s library should be without.” 

In the appendices I have given 
lists of the bt)oks prc.scribed in High 
Schools by the Department of Public 
Instruction and for the various Univer- 
.sity examinations by the University. 
1 have also given brief e.xtracts from 
papers written by .students at various 
.stages of in.stiuction. My object has 
been to contrast what may be called 
the standard indicatetl by the prescribed 
books with the actual .st.mdaKi of 
attainment. 1 am aware of course that 
there is a certain vagueness attaching 
to the phra.se “the standard indicated 
by the i)rcscribcd books”. Vet it has 
some meaning ; and if an out.sider 
unacquainted with our affairs were to 
read, let us say, the list of books for 
the Intermediate Examination, and 
learn that the candidates had studied 
selections from the writings of 'fenny-, 
son, Gray, Milton, Cowper, Macaulay, 
Swift and Addison, and that further 
they were prepared to# face a«4>aper 
with the imposing title “ E.s.sHy, Pro.sody 
and Rhetoric,” 1 think that this would 
suggest a certain standard to his mind 
and that if he were then to read the 
answer papers submitted he would 
feel a good deal of surpri.se. 

I should explain that in selecting 
pas.sagcs for quotation in the appendices 
I have not gone out of my way to 
choo.se specially grotesque productions. 



I have taken a few extracts from the 
palmers of average candidates avoiding 
both the unusually good and the unusu- 
ally bad. 

The appendices then show, on the 
one hand, the sort of writing that 
boys produce after spending years over 
the study of Knglish : and on the other, 
the books through the medium of 
which their education is, at the corres- 
ponding stages, imparted, and which, 
I suppose, they are expected to appre- 
ciate. 

I should like now to take in order 
the five points I have enumerated 
above as characteristic of the natural 
process by which a child learns to 
speak, and see how we ignore that 
process, and shut our eyes to the 
lessons it conveys. 

(i) Pronunciation : I think I should 
not be far wrong in saying that no 
genuine attempt is made to impart 
correctness of pronunciation. At the 
same time the difficulties in the way 
of doing so must be admitted to be 
very great, perhaps at present insuper- 
able'; «ncc the masters, who are for 
the most part poorly paid and not 
highly qualified, have themselves a very 
imperfect command of English pronun- 
ciation. Improvement in this matter 
must proceed slowly by the gradual 
introduction of more highly qualified 
teachers. But the loss to the learner, 
both for practical purposes and for 
the appreciation of good writing, is 
distinctly serious. 


(2) Constant hearing and repetition of 
words. If it is assumed that in the 
instruction of a Bengali boy in English, 
reading must in the main take the 
place of hearing, and writing of speech, 
the most obvious defect of the Reading 
Books in use is that there are not 
nearly ..enough of them. They should 
be a hundred times as many. I have 
before ms five small volumes, “ Long- 
man's English Course for Indian 
Schools’*, numbered First Reading Book 
Second Reading Book, and so on to 
Fifth Reading Book These books, 
which tie printed in good large type, 
contain respectively 43, 80, 165, 180, 
219 and 687 pages in all. A good deal 
of the apace is taken up (very properly) 
by illustrations ; a certain amount also 
by questions and exercises. I do not 
intend to criticize these books in detail. 

1 daresay they arc good enough of 
their kind ( though I should be 
glad to see all the verse cut out of 
them). My objection is that each of 
these little Readers, supplemented by 
one or two small Poetry books^ and . 
of course by Grammar and Dictionary 
( those two burdens between which the 
Bengali student couches down like 
Issachar ) provides the whole English 
reading for a year’s course; that the 
plodding through these few score pages, 
and the listening to “ instruction 
through the medium of English ” of a 
very inferior kind, are supposed to 
talce the place of that day-long chatter 
and readmit by which an English, 
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child absorbs a stock of words that, 
without any conscious effort of 
memory, will henceforth be at its dis- 
posal. I am not here concerned with 
the general objections to that extra- 
ordinarily drastic experiment by which 
all instruction after the elementary 
stage is given through the medium 
of English ; an experiment which could 
only be justified, if at all, by the most 
complete and overwhelming success in 
the teaching of English, and which in my 
opinion has been a truly dismal failure. 
At another time it might be interesting 
to try and show how that method of 
teaching renders the master half dumb 
and the pupil half deaf. Here I only 
wish to point out that the method 
does, and can do, very little for the 
pupil’s English. The subjects on which 
the master speaks to his class are 
limited in scope, and remote from the 
pupil’s ordinary interests; their termi- 
nology in Grammar, Geography, 

Geometry ) is largely technical : while 
the master ( who as a rule has not a 
wide or correct knowledge of English 
himself ) is unable to use his medium 
of instruction with boldness and 
freedom, and tends to lapse into a 
stiff* and stereotyped collection of often 
inaccurate phrases. Thus the Bengali 
boy in the course of a year’s reading 
and study meets with a small stock 
of words of which even the commonest 
can recur but seldom. His vocabulary 
is hopelessly inadequate ; and to recall 
even the few words that compose it 
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needs an effort : while his total experi* 
ence of the use of English being so 
limited, he necessarily lacks that power 
of differentiating betwetm common, 
less common, and rare words which 
is so essential for the appreciation of 
shades of incMning. It must not be 
forgotten also tli.it it is his reading 
alone that can definitely impress on 
his mind the vagaries of English spel- 
ling: and though I personally think 
an unreasonable degree of importance 
is attached to correctness of spelling, 
still it must be borne in mind that 
most people do think it important. 

3. Constant hearing and repetition 
of phrases, and the formation of new phra- 
ses on the analogy of those absorbed. 

Much that [ have said above with 
regard to words will apply also to the 
combination of vv»)rds. Hut in this 
matter we arc confronted with a more 
stupefying production than the Diction- 
ary, that is the Grammar. 

As in other matters, so in the teach- 
ing of grammar and syntax it appears 
to me that we have deliberately inverted 
the natural procc.ss. Grammaii^ is a 
subject of considerable interest ; but 
// is a subject for the expert and not for 
the beginner. To stuff a boy’s head 
with grammar rule.s on his first intro- 
duction td a language is like teaching a 
a child anatomy when it is just begin- 
ning to walk. (Probably most of us 
have heard an instructive fable about a 
centipede which tried to think out the 
order in which it had to move its legs 
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It became very puzzled Miideed). Imi- 
tation and practice arc what are needed, 
not books full of definitiohs and rules 
ai'd examples. Merc is a model of a 
parsing lesson taken from the Introduc- 
tory English Grammar, whicli is put 
into the hands of small boys whose 
vocabulary probibly consists of a -few 
score words all told, and who (?an hardly 
write the simplest sentence without a 
blunder. The extract is rather long ; but 
if it tires any one who reads this paper, 
let him reflect how much more it must 
tire the childrcfi for whom it is intended. 

Sentence : — Upon reaching the sta- 
tion, we. waited till the first train came in. 

1. ‘Upon* is cl compound preposition 
linking the pronoun with the noun 
reaching. 

2. ‘Reaching’ is a rwVW /^)////, object 
of the prv'po<;ition upon and governing 
the noun station. 

3. ‘ rile’ is a demonstrative adjective 

showing that some particular station is 
meant. ^ 

4. ‘Station’ is a class noun, singuRir 
number, neuter gender, oV)jective case, 
beings the object of the verbal noun 
rusching. 

5. ‘VVe* A personal p 'ononn^ of the 
1st person, plural number, nominative 
case, being subject id the verb waited. 

6. ‘Waited* is an intfnnsftive verb, 
weak, indicative mood, p.ast imperfect 
momentary tense, plural number, ist 
person. It agrees with its subject we in 
number and person, 

7. ‘Till* is a suhordinative conjunction^ 


joining the subordinate sentence “the 
first train came in” to the principal 
sentence “we waited”. 

8. ‘First* is a demonstrative adjeMve 
in the superlative degree, qualifying the 
noun train. 

9. ‘Train’ is a class noun^ singular 
number, neuter gender, nominative case, 
being the subject of the verb came, 

10. ‘In’ is an adverb of place, modify- 
ing the verb came. [ From the Intro- 
ductory English Grammar, prescribed 
for Clais Vl of High Schools.] 

Compound preposition, subordinative 
conjunction, demonstrative adjective, 

past imperfect momentary tense ! 

What notion can these Gargantuan 
terms convey to the brain.s of the miser- 
able little sinners who are supposed to 
learn them ? If they met .such terms in 
their Readers, it would probaVdy take 
them half an hour to arrive at the mere.‘-t 
glimmering of the .sense intended. And 
yet they are expected not merely to 
learn by heart rules containing these 
monstrous phrases, but to assimilate 
them so perfectly as to be able to apply 
them at sight in the course of their read- 
ing, and u.se them as guides to correct- 
ness in composition. I suggest that the 
children who have to batter their brains 
over thi.s rubbish (it is rubbish for them) 
oii^t to be reading every day many 
pages of the simplest English, making 
.summaries of what they have read, in 
Bengali and in English ; translating easy 
English into Bengali, and Bengali into 
English ; imitating and practising. 
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It is moreover worthy of note that in 
this fundamental matter of making boys 
practise composition, we hava fallen 
away badly even from the system that 
prevails in England for the teaching of 
dead languages, the system on which, as 
I suppose, our method is based. Those 
who teach Greek and Latin in England 
pin their faith very largely to rules and 
parsing, and the rest of it (with far more 
excuse than we can urge, who are teach- 
ing a living language). But at least they 
combine this with a certain amount of 
steady practice in composition ; with the 
result that the more elementary rules, at 
any rate, are firmly implanted in every- 
body, The Latin prose of an English 
Fifth form boy would, I doubt not, have 
made an ancient Roman 'stare and gasp:* 
but at least such a boy does not make 
false concords in every other line, or if 
he does, he hears about it. But almost 
every page of the examination papers, 
not of school boys only, but of can- 
didates for the Bachelor’s degree of this 
University, will show singular verbs 
tacked on to plural nouns, and similar 
blunders that ought to have been impos- 
sible to the writers for years : nor are 
they at all uncommon in the papers of 
would-be Masters of Arts. I shall be 
Jpld that these youths make such blun- 
ders in the hurry of writing their answers 
within a limited time. Precisely. I fto 
not suggest for a moment that they do 
not know that a plural noun should have 
a . plural verb. It was probably one of 
the first rules they learnt. But the 


observance of the rule has never by 
constant practice, become instinctive 
with them : and when they are in a 
hurry (or sometimes without that excuse) 
they forget to apply it They know it 
only as a rule. 

But ^lich a limited amount of practice 
as English school-masters give in the 
writing of Latin and Greek would not 
I think go far towards teaching any 
but the most elementary points in 
regard to a living language : still less 
will it impart any sense of those refine- 
ments of speech where grammar and 
syntax merge into idiom. Nothing 
strikes the reader of papers submitted 
by College students more forcibly than 
their utter confusion of the articles, the 
use of *a* Instead of 'the*, and 'the* in- 
stead of ‘a the omission of articles 
when they aro wanted, and their 
insertion when they arc not — such 
mistakes occur, I had almost said, in 
every other line. Yet an English child 
finds no special difficulty with its articles. 
What is the inference ? Surely that the 
rufes governing the use of the articles 
are too difficult and complex to be 
learnt and deliberately applied. Practice 
will make their right use instinctive : 
and when that stage has beent reached 
it may be of interest to f?!td out what 
the rules are. How many English people,, 
unless gratkimar happens to interest 
them, could give rules for the use of 
‘shall* and 'will*, ‘should* and ‘would?* 
How many foreigners, though they may 
know the rules by heart, can be trusted 
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to apply them ? Or tajke small point 
in connection ivjth the twe of . the 
relative ; • * 

The book which*^ I on the table 
has red cover. 

The book, which I left on the table, 
has a red cover. 

A person who knows English perceives 
at once and by instinct the difference 
between these two sentences and if he 
has occasion to write them will feel no 
difficulty about inserting or omitting 
commas according to his meaning. The 
writers of that fascinating little book 
‘The King’s English” would call the first 
relative a defining, and the second 
a non-defining clause ; and they state 
their rule thus : The function of a 
defining relative clause is to limit the 
application of the antecedent ; where 
that is already precise, a defining clause 
is not wanted”. That seems to me a 
most neat and comprehensive rule ; and 
a person who has a fair knowledge of 
English, and is interested in this sort of 
thing, will find some pleasure in apply- 
ing the rule, and seeing how well it 
covers different cases. I do not deny 
mqrpover that a person not perfectly 
sure of-^ himself might find the rule 
of use ifL case of doubt. But to teach 
an absolute beginner such a rule and 
expect him lo apply it — so topsy turvy 
a method is doomed to failthre from the 
start. 

The result of the method we follow is 
what we might expect. I have referred 
to some of (be elementary blunders that 


college students make after they have 
spent years over English. And what 
actual benefit do they obtain from the 
process they have undergone ? After 
they have matriculated they can perhaps 
(if they have studied their grammar 
diligently for six years or so) give 
examples of the “Future Imperfect 
Momentary Tense” or the “Present 
Perfect Continuous Tense.” They have 
the advantage of knowing that the femi- 
nine of “jack-ass” is “jenny-ass” — how 
many English people know that ? — 
that the plural of calico is calicoes 
whereas the plural of stiletto is stilettos ; 
and many other facts of equal value. 
I venture to think that a man might live 
respected and die lamented without 
knowing any of these things. And in 
their college course the process is con- 
tinued. They learn by heart perhaps 
a number of curious words — ‘hypallage’, 
‘cnaeresis,’ ‘hyperbole* — and of these 
they can give definitions and examples ; 
but I think I should be within the mark 
in saying that many hundreds of gradu- 
ates of the Calcutta University habitually 
form the simplest questions incorrectly, 
saying, not “When does he go ?*' or 
“When is he going ?” but “When he 
goes ?” And such elementary mistakes 
as “He asked that how—” “If it will be 
fine — ” and the like are to be met with 
efery day. 

(4) Simplicity of wO^rds and phrases 
so acquired. 

The child learning its mother-tongue 
learns the words that it wants and no 
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others : first, common words for common 
things ; later, both from speech and from 
books, less common words for common 
things, and rare words for rare thinijs : 
and so also with the complexities of 
grammar and idiom. Of course speech 
and thought react on one another. 
Speech helps thinking, as thoiiglit 
develops speech. But the child’s voca- 
bulary, as I have said, widens with its 
experience. Its grasp of grammar and 
idiom is formed by the same unconscious 
process. First it acquires a firm hold of 
simple and straightforwanl colloquial 
speech. This will give it the largf.r 
and the most fundamental part of its 
vocabulary, and no small amount of 
discrimination, moreover, between words 
and phrases that by the dictionary are 
synonymous. On this material will 
be embroidered later the more elaborate 
refinements of literary art, as the 
growing mind learns to appreciate and 
demand them. 

I remarked on an early page of this 
paper that among the chief causes of 
distinction between so-called synonyms 
arc their comparative commonness or 
rarity, and their colloquial or literary 
character. A few obvious instances will 
suffice to show, first how great a 
difference exists between so-called 
synonyms— a difference imperceptible 
save to those who, from a wide expe- 
rience of the language, are able to judge 
of their comparative commonness, in 
speech and books, in prose and verse ; 
and secondly how words derived from 


the same stock soften come to acquire 
very ^iff^'roiit .shades iif meaning, which 
only consfanTpciicU^ie will reveal. Such 
a group of \v#rds as sea, ocean, main, 
wave, illuslratcs the first point. Sea is 
the usilal word, in speech and writing, 
prose and verse. ' Ocean is rare outside 
of*a book, and uncommon in prose. 
Main. 1 imagine, is hardly to be found 
except in verse ; while wave which, in 
this sense, is also confined to verse, has 
in prose a different though connected 
meaning’ Again, it i:; one thing to say 
that you feel respect for a man, another 
to say that he is respectable. (Indians 
continually trip over this last word). 
To speak of a man’s worth is a high 
compliment. To say that he is worthy 
is almost a mark of contempt. To say 
that a man is not fit for his post is to 
condemn him curtly as incompetent. 
To say that he is not fitted for his post 
is to imply, much more mildly, that 
though he has talents, they would be 
better employed on other work. Fool is, 
or may he, a strong word. Foolish fs 
a trivial word. Oaths (I may remark 
incidentally) though not in themselves 
an important branch of speech, offcjr an 
odd and interesting example of the 
apparently arbitrary way !n which words 
acquire a greater or les.s^‘ amount of 
force, without reference to their root- 
meaning. Sometimes, no doubt, the 
general tendency, in accordance with 
which words^lose emphasis by constant 
use, is easily perceptible. Hell ! 

what do mine eyes with grief behold 
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says Satan in Paradise Lost. He would 
hardly have said jjp to-day, I think, the 
populariry ^and th^ irritations of •‘golf 
having combined to rendei* banal an 
exclamation once full df misery and 
despair, liut a number of words, in 
themselves mere interjections or in- 
tensives, are still rejjarded by many 
people as not merely j^n bad ta^e, but 
positively sinful ; while the emphasis 
attaching to otherj varies strangely from 
time to time, and from country to 
country. Quite a sensation was caused 
in England shortly before the outbreak 
of war gave people more important 
matters to think about, when MK Ber- 
nard Shaw put into the mouth of a 
woman on the stage an intensive which 
carries not the slighte.st meaning, either 
indecent or profane, and of which the 
worst that can be said is that it is a 
favourite expression with the working 
classes ; no very great objection in a 
democratic age. . ‘Damn’, until lately 
regarded as too wicked to print in full, 
{9 rapidly becoming quite a lady-like 
expression. The infant Macaulay shewed 
a sound instinct when he declined to 
translate ‘Mqn Dieu’ by ;its literal equi- 
valent. On the other handP expressions 
such as Zipunds, Gadzooks, and the like, 
Which in origin ^are really irreverent, 
are freely used by the most innocent 
writers to give an air of vefl^fnilitude 
to narratives about the Merry Monarch. 

Every one is familiar with the way in 
which slang phrases leap into favour, 
flourish for a few months, and then as 


suddenly die and are no more heard. 
They are the extreme examples of this 
process of perpetual change. 

Old words become obsolete, new 
words are invented. The ordinary 
tendency no doubt is for words, like 
coins, to grow dulled with usagg. Annoy 
is a strong word in Shakespeare. Asto- 
nish' is a very strong word in Milton. 
Sometimes it happens however that 
words, like wine, develop a latent virtue. 
Such a word is affront. And examples 
are to<j many to quote of the way in 
which words, having shed one meaning, 
put forth another, like lizards that have 
lost a tail. Every page of a dictionary 
illustrates, to one who knows how to 
read it, this process of the waning, grow- 
ing, changing emphasis of words. 

Through all this bog of shifting and 
unstable meaning the surest guide is 
familiarity with the spoken language. It 
is that familiarity which provides one with 
a standard, attunes the ear to the quality 
of individual words, and shows their fit- 
ness for a particular context. Calverley 
obtains many of his most delightful 
effects by the unexpected insertion of 
a word pitched in the wrong key : — 

I know that never, never may 

her love for me return-— 
At night I muse upon the fact 

with undisguised concern. 

Undisguised concern is the sort of 
feeling with which you would realize 
that you had lost your railway ticket. 
Or take a little passage from Matthew 
Arnold : — “As to the instruction, the 
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thoughtful educator who was principal 
of the Lycurgus House Academy — 
Archimedes Silverpump. Ph. D., you 
must have heard of him in Germany ? — 
had modern views. ‘VVe must be men of 
our age* he used to say ‘Useful know- 
ledge, living languages; and the forming 
of the mind through observation and 
experiment, these are the fundamental 
articles of my educational creed.*' 
(Friendship’s Garland). This all sounds 
quite plausible. I admit the absurd 
names give the thing away rather too 
obviously. But, without them, the pom- 
pous word educator and the hackneyed 
phrase ‘modern views* would be quite 
enough to shew that the writer is laugh- 
ing at a quack. 

It seems to me that a foreign reader 
who had tried to learn English by the 
method 1 am criticising might quite 
easily mistake these for serious passages 
of verse and prose. 

Since language is perpetually under- 
going this process of change, must it 
not be clear that the reading of books 
full of obsolete words and meanings, and 
unusual turns of phrase, must be gravely 
confusing to a learner who has not yet 
acquired a firm command of common 
speech ? But the greater part of English 
literature is made up of poetry, old and 
new, of archaic prose, and of modern 
prose so elaborate and individual that 
it bears no plainer resemblance than 
poetry to the speech of every day. 

The skipping king, he ambled 

up and down 


With shallow jesters and rash 

bwin wits, 

Soon kindled and soon burned ; 

carded bis state, 

Mingled his royalty with carping 

fools, 

Had his great name profaned with 

their scorns, 

Aiid gave hiscountenance, against 

his name, 

To laugh at gibing boys, and stand 

the push 

Of every beardless vain comparative. 

(I. Henry IV, HI, 2) 
Will the reading of that improve 
a stumbling learner’s command of 
English t Or even of this, from the 
most lucid of modern poets ? 

He made a feast, drank fierce and fast. 
And crown’d his hair with flowers — 
No easier nor no quicker pas.s*d 
The impracticable hours. 

(M. Arnold. Obermann once more). 
Consider some old-fashioned prose 
It is a Ridiculous Thing, and fit for a 
Satyre, to Persons of Judgement, to sefe 
what shifts these Formalists have, and 
what Prospect! ve.s, to make Superficies 
to seeme Body^ that hath* Depth and 
Bulkc. ^ 

l^acon, Essays, Of Seeming Wise} 
And, finally, a passagie of 19th Centufjr 
prose : — 

I have ho ear. 

Mi.stake me not, reader, — nor imagine 
that I am by nature destitute of tho.se 
exterior twin appendages, hanging orna« 
ments, and (architecturally speaking) 
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handsome volutes to the human capita^ 
Better my mother had never borne me.- 
I tm, I think, rather delicately than 
copiousl/provicled with those conduits ; 
and I feel no disposition to envy the 
mule for his plenty, or the mole for her 
exactness, in those ingenious laby- 
rinthine inlets — those indispensable 
side-intelligencers. * . 

(P-lia, A Chapter on Ears). 

It may be urged that, in so far as 
these pa.ssagcs vary, in this way or that, 
from the ordinary speech of to-day, they 
will prove C(3nfusing in an English 
as well as to an Indian liny. Ihil surely 
that is not so. If the reader lias acquired 
in the natural manner a command of 
ordinary speech, the use of obsolete 
terms and meanings may puzzle him, but 
will not affect his own spech. When for 
instance he reads in Ilamletof a king. 
Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn'd defeat was made, 

Hfs attention will at once be arrested 
by the use in such a context of the word 
defeat. But if the word defeat was previ- 
ously unfamiliar to him, there would be 
nothing to show that it did not ordi- 
narily mean destruction. A^id the use of 
uncommon words, employed with inten- 
tion, will produce the desired effec^upon 
just because he knows they are 
uncommon e, g. 

There is no sound. i|p echo of sound, 
in the deserts of the deep, 
Or the great grey level plains of oo/e 
where the shell-burred cables creep, 
(Kipling, the Deep Sea Cables). 


But the learner who is set to read 
‘literature’ before he has acquired a 
grasp of modern English finds at every 
step the obsolete or the unusual pressed on 
his attention as normal and right. It is 
as though, without any knowledge of 
modern customs, *he were to be taken 
to a fancy dress dance, and see people 
masquerading in the fashions of every 
period from the i6th century to our 
own. 

The results of our method are such 
as we might expect. We fail to give 
boys the inasses of simple reading that 
are !>ecessary to provide them with an 
adequate vocabulary readily available, 
to impart to them some perception of 
the character of words, and to instil in 
their minds an instinctive sense of right 
grammatical usage. And while their 
handling of the language is still extra- 
ordinarily feeble and hesitating, we make 
matters worse by introducing them to 
“ literature,” of which the greater part is 
poetical, or archaic, or eccentric. The 
result is inevitable. Their handling of 
the language remains feeble and hesi- 
tating, but becomes much more erratic 
than before. Their stock of words and 
phrases becomes a jumble of old and 
new, common and rare, poetical and 
prosaic. These are the well-known 
features of Indian English, as ruthlessly 
pdunced upon and caricatured for 
example by Mr. Anst&y. They are 
precisely the features which h priori one 
would have expected our method of 
teaching to produce. 
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And yet, unnatural as our method 
is, it seems to me we make by no means 
the best use of it. Just as in the teach- 
ing of grammar wc have fallen away 
badly, as I remarked, from that 
steady practice in composition that 
schoolmasters give their boys in ICngland, 
so also in this matter of wools and 
idioms. The great majority of school 
and college boys in Bengal have no itlea 
of precision in the use of English words 
They have never 'been made to discri- 
mininate, even within the narrow limits 
of their vocabulary, between the word 
that conveys their exact mea^ning and 
that which conveys something like it. 
If they must learn through the medium 
of literature and the dictionary, they 
should at least be taught how to use 
the dictionary. Here are two examples 
of slovenly writing that I noticed re- 
cently in looking over some m.a. exami- 
nation pa[)crs. One candidate, trying 
to give the gist of Shakespeare's 44th 
sonnet (“ If the dull substatice of my 
flesh were thought ” etc.) wrote “ My 
thought would run to you by the squeez- 
ing of a lemon ” Me must, I suppose, 
have seen somewhere the phrase inven- 
ted by an i8th century toper who, being 
obliged to leave his friends for a short 
time, assured them that he would return 
'‘in the squeezing of a lemon." It had 
never occurred to this youth to ascertain 
the point .of the phrase. 'I’o him it 
meant simply in a short time, and in 
that sense he inserted it (or somethiqg 
like it) in his answer-paper. Another 


candidate, describing the passing of 
Arthur spoke of “a barge manned by 
three mysterious ladies/’ Perhaps any- 
body might make such a slip. But tfiis 
kind of slap-dash writing is too ctimmon 
for such a plea to be admitted. It is 
not exceptional, but typical. 

(5) Reading a superstructure imposed 
on a firm basis of colloquial speech. 

I have tried in the preceding section 
to shi>w why I think that a premature 
introduction to literature must, by bring- 
ing obsolete or abnormal meanings into 
undue prominence in the Iearner’.s mind, 
cause grave confusion. Yet I hold it to 
be no less true that familiarity with 
colloquial speech is essential to the ap- 
preciation of literature, and that to set 
boys to read literature before they have 
acquired that familiarity is utter wa.ste 
of time. It may be objected that such 
a belief is inc«)nsistcnt with what I have 
been saying : that if there is all this 
difference between the language of the 
great writers and the language of every 
day, then it should be possible to aj)- 
preciate those writers even if one la 
unfamiliar with the language of every 
day. Such a view I believe to be based 
on a complete misconception. The vo- 
cabulary of literature, as I remarked 
at the beginning of this paper, 
includes that " of ordinary life ; it 
is not a different thing, but a larger 
thing. Literature is only speech, but 
speech uttered with a more deliberate 
motive, and recordefl in a more durable 
form. Its devices and complexities arc 
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therefore more elaborate. The writer 
sits down to say things more effectively 
4|tAn he hartffth^r the desire or the time 
to say them when conversing with a 
friend. And he produces his effects by 
variations, small or great, from the 
normal. Lamb, for instance, in the 
passage I quoted, is playing with the 
dictionary, using elaborate terminology 
for a joke. But unless you know which 
of a group of synonyms is the common 
word, you do not know which is the 
rare word either. Mathew Arnold, again, 
produces his effect by a variation from 
the speech of every day. A note on the 
verse given above would probably talk 
about double negatives, and cite an 
example or two, and leave the learner 
with the impression that “no easier nor 
no quicker” was the same as “no easier 
and no quicker”. But it is not the same. 
The old-fashioned usage, with its literary 
associations, carries an air of imposing 
gravity that the modern ordinary phrase 
would lack* But to perceive that, you 
must know that it is old-fashioned. For 
the speaker and for the writer a common 
standard is necessary ; a norm to judge 
both the noanal, and variations from 
the normal. 

But at least, it may be urged, this 
hardly applies to wriMngs so plainly 
archaic as e.g. those of Shakespeare 
Bacon. I shall be reminded that 
in the previous section I have been 
emphasising the mutability of language. 
Where then is the standard common to 
the speech of today atid the writings of 


three centuries ago ? I think it beyond 
dispute that, other things being equal, 
a contemporary of Shakespeare’s must 
have been able to understand him better 
than a reader of today. Many passages 
of Shakespeare — whole tracts of Cym- 
beline for example — appear meaning- 
less on a casual reading. In the lines 
I quoted about “the skipping king” 
there are a number of unfamiliar terms 
which have to be looked up, and the full 
effect of which the dictionary cannot 
convey. Again one sees, I think, how in 
passages of Milton like the following. 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep 

the string. (Lycidas) 
He ceased, for both seemed highly 

pleased 

(Paradise Lost, II. 845) 
No 7 uonder, fallen sucli a pernicious 

highth ! 

(Paradise Lost, I. 282). 

Swinish gluttony 
Ne’er looks to heav’n amidst his 

gorgeous feast. 

But with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. 

Shall I go on ? 
Or have I said enough ? (Comus) 
— phrases that, when they were written, 
were doubtless suitable enough have 
become so hackneyed as to appear un- 
dignified in their respective contexts. 
Indeed the questions with which the 
lady in Comus pauses to take breath, 
after a string of abusive ephithets, sound 
so absurd that perhaps Milton’s most 
obvious and characteristic defect is 
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partly responsible. In any case such 
passages do not strike a modern ear 
quite as they struck those that heard 
them first. The standard has changed ; 
and iti so far as it has ch.inged we are 
less fitted than our forefathers for the 
appreciation of Shakespeare and .Milton. 

Mevertheless the importance of such 
changes must not be exaggerated. To 
learn a language through the medium of 
archaic writings is indeed to invite 
confusion. The course of centuries has 
printed many changes on Jthe face of 
the language. But considerable as those 
changes of vocabulary and idiom apj>ear 
when scrutinized in detail, they are 
superficial. Tlie main features subsist. 
The changes move upon the surface. 
Underneath is a .solid bulk, the body of 
the language, shaped by its spirit and 
genius. What strikes one first, on open- 
ing an old writer, is the difference 
between his language and our.^. In much 
the same way, when one sees again a 
face that one has not seen for years, one 
is first struck by the difference. But the 
familiar features gradually emerge from 
behind the changes wrought by time ; 
and the more one reads the old writers 
the more apparent, I think, grows the 
fundamental likeness to the speech we 
know. I would suggest that any one who 
doubts this should read e. the speech, 
too long to quote, which closes the 
Second Act of Hamlet. , Examine this 
bit by bit and you will find plenty of 
obsolete meanings and unfamiliar turns 
of speech, such as would make it a 
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bad model for any one trying to learn 
English. Yet the whole, as you re.ad it 
through, sounds as idiomatic as if it had 
been written yesterday. 

The m»)st casual s[>eech and the most 
elaborate work of literary art derive 
their qualities from the same e.ssential 
facts — the vocabulary that makes up 
the language, tlur powers of the human 
voice, the sound of the spoken word, 
I hold that to rea<l .Shakespeare before 
one has a firm command of English 
must prove an obstacle to its acquisition 
But I cannot believe that there can be 


any true appreciation of good writing by 
tho.se who are unfamiliar with the diction, 
the idiom, the rhythm of daily speech. 

1 he method (if it is a method) by 
which the Indian boys 
and Diction. ' arc .set to learn Knglish 
a|)pears to me to offer 
quite a number of different obstacles to 
the appreciation of the books which, at 
a far too early stage, they are set to 
read. The first difficulty is caused by 
the meagreness of their vocabulary — a 
vocabulary based on half a dozen small 
Readers and the “instruction through 
the medium of English” to which they 
have listened in their school course. To 
have to refer perpetually to the dic- 
tionary or to notes in order to arrive at 
the bare, literal meaning of a sentence is 
a drudgery that distracts attention from 
more important matters. It defeats the 
enjoyment of all except two classes of 
readers : those who are really less an- 
xious to read than to find "something 
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cragf^y to break their brains upon,” as 
Byron said ; and those whose passion 
for literature is so jjreat that no trouble 
is too much for them. Boys seldom 
belong to either class. And to suppose 
that you will actually make a boy care 
about a clifTicult author by subjecting 
him to this process — that you will not 
rather give him a deep and permanent 
distaste for that author — is a piece of 
optimism that would be impossible to 
any but the idealists in the teaching 
profession. We demand too much, it 
seems to me, in the way of sheer 
endurance, by setting Indian boys, 
with the scrappy knowledge of English 
they possess, to read difficult, or even 
simply long, books. An active and 
vigorous man can enjoy a ten or a 
twenty mile walk. It would be absurd 
for him to take a child with him. 
A novel of Scott or Thackeray is 
too long for any one who do’cs not 
take in the meaning as fast as he reads. 
Perpetual stoppages to find out the 
meaning of a word, a sentence, an 
allusion, are fatal The mind is absorbed 
in detail, and fails to grasp the whole. 
The eye cannot see the wood for 
the trees*. Let any honest man who 
has not a devouring passion for literature 
test his own experience. It may be 
regrettable, but few English people, 
outside the two classes I have mentioned, 
read Chaucer : and I suspect that 
Shakespeare, even among his own 
countrymen, receives a great deal 
more lip-worship than intelligent 


appreciation. In fact, it is no joke for 
a reader unless, in addition to a taste 
for poetry or drama, he has a real 
liking for puzzling out a meaning, to 
be brought up short on every Qther 
page by such a passage as this : — 
Should I, damn’d then, 

Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol ; join gripes 

with hands 

Made hard with hourly falsehood- 

falsehood, as 

With labour ; then by-peeping In an 

eye 

Base and unlustrous as the smoky light 
That’s fed with stinking tallow ; it 

were fit 

That all the plagues of hell should at 

one time 

. Encounter such revolt. 

(Cymbeline, i. 6. 103.) 
Not long ago I was reading the play 
in which these lines occur with an M.A. 
class ; and could not help reflecting 
that this sort of thing must have 
increased the dislike which they pro- 
bably felt already for their author. 

But when a reasonably large vocabu- 
lary has been acquired much more is 
necessary for the true appreciation of 
literature : a familiarity with the 
individual character of words which can 
only spring from a thorough acquain- 
tance with the spoken language. I do 
not ivish to push the doctrine of “the 
right word” to exaggerated lengths. 
Loosely used, when there is nothing 
very important to say, many words ar^ 
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no doubt synonymous : one will do as 
well as another. And the strainii^^ 
after the right word, or rather perhaps 
the excessive abhorrence of any com- 
monplace word, is apt to lead to the 
preciosity of the minor poet : — 

The light thrilled towards her filled 
With angels in strong level lap>c. 
(Rossetti, The Blessed Damozel). 

Nevertheless when language is being 
used at high tension, synonyms do 
practically disappear, as a reader may 
easily see for himself by taking any 
passage of fine poetry and attempting 
to substitute a word of his own fi»r a 
word of the poet's. The writers who 
employed the “poetic diction ’ fashion- 
able in the i8th century were at fault in 
this, that they ignored tin*, characters 
of words. 

What avails 

This ppmp of nature ? What their 

balmy meads 

Their powerful herbs and Ceres void 

of pain ? 

(Thomson, Seasons) 

This would convey as much, or as 
little, to a foreigner trained, as Indian 
students are trained to read English, 
as it does to an Englishman. That is 
what is wrong with it. I believe it is 
only by constant and familiar use that 
we arrive at so intimate a knowledge 
of the characters of words a.s to be able 
to recognize the supreme fitness of this 
word or that for the work it is doing. 
Every reader of poetry knows too how 
sometimes a word — it may be rare or 


common — seems to have a m\ sienous 
quality of suggest inn beyond that 
pre-eminence of fitiie<s to whic’n I have 
referred : but this may be due to some 
chance association that the word posses- 
ses tor the reader, and the stirring of a 
dormant memory. 

There is at any rate one .special 
feature of poetry in regard to which the 
appreciation of the single right won), 
tis apart from the phrase, i.s indispu- 
tably capable of affijrding the finest 
pleasure, and tliat is when the great 
desciibers make a direct a()i)eal to »)ne 
of the bodily senses. The senses of 
smell and taste have, hardls* developed 
any language of their own, though it 
is interesting to notice how often Milton 
at any rate makes use of their help, in 
the only way open to him, to add vivid- 
ness to his de.scriptions e. g. 'Fhe smell 
of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy. (P. L. IX. 450) 
They • • ♦ instead of fruit, 

Chewed bitter ashes which the offended 

taste 

With spattering noise rejected : oft 

they as.sayed 

Hungrr and thirst constraining ; 

drugged as oft, 

with hatefulle.st disrelish writhed their 

jaws, 

With soot and cinders filled. 

(P. L. X. 5^>4) 
There arc no great phrases hi-re, V)tit 
a careful selection of descriptive words. 
F*rore is admirably fitted to express a 
particular fedinf^ in — 
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The parching air 

Burns frorc, and cold performs the 

effect of fire. 
(P. L. II. 594) 

The suggestion of sound by sound is 
of the very essence i)f language. 
Examples of this are too common to 
quote. I do not know how far the 
descriptive word (supplemented as it 
usually is by the s(jund of the whole 
sentence) can appeal to ears unfamiliar 
with the sound of the spoken language. 
Less obvious examples of the absolutely 
right word are provided by appeals to 
the eye : 

The wandering moon, 

Riding »icar her highest noon, 

* ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

* And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

(ll Penseroso), 

(That Milton was very pleased with 
stooping, as he had a right to be, is 
shown by the repetition in Comu.s. 

Thou, fair moon, 

Stoop thy pale visage through an 

, amber cloud). 

Tennyson is perhaps the greatest 
adept in the choice of the single des- 
criptive word in English : — 

Yonder cloud 

That rises upward always higher. 
And onward drags a labouring 

breast, 

And topples round the dreary, 

* west, 

A looming bastion fringed with fire. 

(In Memoriam, XV.) 


So far as the dictionary-meaning is 
concerned, there seems little reason 
why you should not put bending for 
stooping, and (if the metre allowed) 
overbalances for topples. In the first 
instance >ou would knock all the poetry 
out by doing so : in the second you 
would make the thing absurd. 

Inseparably connected with diction 
are idiom and phrasing. 
Indeed, apart from the 
single descriptive word 
which suggests to the reader a physical 
sensation, it is rather as a member of a 
phrase than by its individual merits that 
the rightness of a word, used by a master 
of language, in generally apparent. The 
power of coining the perfect phra.se — the 
summoning to alliance of those word.s 
that by their harmony of sound and 
meaning will best express an idea in a 
particular context — is perhaps the power 
which more than any other distinguishes 
the great from the commonplace writer. 
It is an extension of the faculty of 
choosing the , single right word. (Of 
course 1 do not suggest that those 
writers whom I have quoted above are 
not also masters of poetic plira.se). ft 
depends partly on the perception of 
the character of each word, partly on 
that intimate familiarity with the very 
genius and spirit of a language by which 
idiom, and slang, also are created. 

• A large portion of literature is made up 
of plays, novels, and personal essays in 
which a close familiarity with the idiom 
of every day is obviously necessary 
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to enable the reader to catch more 
than the bare, literal niediiiiv^ of the 
words. And as the object of literary ait 
is not in the main to convey f.ict or 
argument, the perception of bare literal 
meanings is a very small part of what a 
reader has to aim at. 

The printed page has an extremely 
complicated task to perform. It has 
to convey not merely the words, hut, 
with such help as stops can give, to 
supply the place of all those aids to 
apprehension which, in actual .speech, 
are given by the speaker’s appearance, 
his expression, the tones of his voice, 
his jiauses, his gestures. Take the 
dialogue between Uugald Dalgetly and 
the Son of .the Mist, in the dungeon of 
Inverary. 

“Craven Saxon,” said the prisoner, 
“tell him I am the raven that, fifteen 
years since, stooped on his tower of 
strength and the j^lcdgcs he had left 
there — I am the hunter that found nut 
the wolf’s den on the rock, and des- 
troyed his offspring — I am the leader 
of the band which surprised Ardenvohr 
yesterday was fifteen years, and gave 
bis four childr. n to the sword.” 

“Truly my honest friend,” said Dal- 
getty, “if that is your best recommenda- 
tion to Sir Duncan’s favour, I would 
pretermit my pleading thereupon, in 
respect I have observed that even the 
animal creation are incensed against 
those who intromit with their offspring 
forcibly, much more any rational and 
Christian creatures, who have had 


violence done upon tlieir small family. 
H It I pray you in cnintcsy to tell me, 
whether yn assailed the castle from 
the hillock called Druinsi-ab, whilk 1 
uphold to he the true point of attack, 
unless it were to be protected by a 
sconce.” 

“We ascended the cliff by laddeis of 
withies or saplings.” said the prisoner 

“ The owl whooped around us 

as we hung betwixt heaven and eartii ; 
the tide ioare<l against the foot of the 
rock, and d.tshed .isniulcr onr skiff, yet 
no m.in’s heart failed him. In the 
morning there was blood and iiNhes, 
when: there had been peiice and joy 
at the sunset.” 

(Legcmd ofMontro.se, Chap. XIII) 

• The contrast between the enthusias- 
tic utterance of the Highlander and 
the patronising pedantry, half humorous, 
half brutal, of the mercenary, is complete. 
You lose it all, unless ymjr knowledge 
of the spoken language is such as to 
enable you to hear the two voices 
speaking, and to attach a figure to each 
voice. It is the same when you turn 
to Shakespeare. Take a brief prose 
.soliloquy. 

Fal. You rogue, here’s lime in this 
.sack too; there is nothing but roguery* 
to be found in villainous man : yet a 
coward is worse than a cup of sack 
with lime in it : a villainous coward 
Go thy ways, old Jack ; die when thou 
wilt. If Lianhood, good manhood, be 
not forgot upon the face of the earth, 
then am 1 a shotten herring. There 
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live not three good men unhanged in 
England, and one of them is fat, and 
grows old : God help the while : a bad 
world, I say. I would I were a weaver ; 

1 could sing psalms or anything. 
A plague of all cowards, I say still. 

(I Henry IV. 11 4 .) 

There seems little point in reading 
thi.s unless you catch the grumbling tones 
of a voice rendered husky by good 
living ; or this that follows, unless you 
hear the note of exultant memory : — 
Chat, 

T wa.: merry when. 

You wagered on your angling ; when 

your diver 

Did hang a salt*fish on his hook, 

which he 

With fervency drew up \ 

Cleo, 

That time — O times ! 

I laugh’d him out of patience ; 

and that night 

I laugh'd him into patience : and 

next morn. 

Ere the ninth hour, I drank him to 

his bed ; 

Then put my tires and mantles on 

him, whilst 

I wore his sword Phillippan. 

(A. and C. II. 5 ) 

Ballads and lyrics are essentially 
idiomatic— common speech, even slang 
speech, heightened by a touch of feeling 
to the level of, poetry 

When she is ty, I leave my work, 

I love her so sincerely ; 

My masl« comes like any Turk 


And bangs me most severely — 

Rut let him bang his bellyful, 
ril bear it all for Sajlly ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

• • • ♦ * 

He hadna been awa’ a week but only twa, 
When my father brak his arm, and 

the cow was stown awa ; 
My mother she fell sick, and my Jamie 

at the sea — 

And Auld Robin Gray came a-courtin* 

me. 

My heart it said nay ; I look’d for 

Jamie back ; 

But the wind it blew high, and the ship 
it was a wrack ; 

His ship it was a wrack — why didna 

Jamie dee ? 

Or why do I live to cry, Wae's me ? 

* • ♦ • • 
Coming to a higher level of poetry, 
it .seems to me that in such a speech as 
this of Othello’s, in which every line is 
a memorable phrase, it is as essential 
as in any ballad or lyric to hear the 
voice of the speaker, as it rises from a 
forced calm to a passion of grief, then 
pauses, grimly collects itself, and works 
up to a crisis of violent action: — 

I pray you, in your letters, 

When you shall these unlucky deeds 

relate, 

Speak of me as I am ; nothing 

extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice ; then 
must you speak. 
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Of one that loved not wisely, but too 

well ; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being 

wrought, 

Perplex’d in the extreme ; of one 

whose hand. 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl 

awa>* 

Richer than all his tribe ; of one whose 

subduM eyes, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinable gum. Set you down 

this ; 

And say besides that in Aleppo once 

Where a malignant and a turbanVl 

Turk 

Beat a Venetian and traduced the state ; 

I took by the throat the circumcised, 

tlog. 

And smote him — thus. 

An intimate knowledge of English, 
such as can only be obtained by speak- 
ing it and hearing it spoken, is as 
necessary to the writer and the reader 
of this as to the writer and the reader 
of “Sally in our Alley.'* No familiarity 
with the spoken language will give a 
poet his phrases, when — 

The fairy fancies range. 

And, lightly stirr’d, 

Ring little bells of change, 

From word to word : 
but it is a necessary part of his equip- 
ment — and of his reader’s equipment also. 
Only so equipped has his instinct for 
the right combination of words a chance 
of working. It is this knowledge which 


sets his materials ready to his hand, and 
tells him what he can do with them. 
His knowledge gives him a touch-stone 
with which he can test hi> inspirations. 
It will tell him that this is in accord 
with the spirit of the language, and that 
is not. I suggest that every great 
writer’s phrases, whatever his individual 
manner may be, from the magical 
simplicity which is Wordsworth at his 
most characteristic aiul best : — 

The light that never was on sea or 

land — 

The silence that is in the starry sky. 
The sleep that is among the lonely 

hills — 

Old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago — 
to Shakespeare’s daring and compre- 
hensive grasp, that could match Words- 
worth’s simplicity — 

Talcs 

Of woful ages long ago betid — 
could mingle ihe common and the rare, 
and did not scruple to invent — 

No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous .seas incarnadine. 
Making the green one red — 
and drew its material easily from all the 
corners of the earth — * 

Not poppy nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 

sleep 

That thou ow’dst yesterday — 
all depend on a familiarity with the 
sound and spirit of the language so 
intimate that it works as if by instinct. 
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And the reader must have his share of 
this instinct also ; since it takes two to 
maKC a poem as to make a friendshif) or 
a quarrel. A reader whose mind docs 
not recognize and welcome the ri^ht 
word, the striking phrase, and fails to 
hear voices speak inj^ from his book, cat]- 
not appreciate more than the elements, 
the bare substratum of what he reads. 

Finally I come to rhythm and metre. 

Whatever may be 
^'^Vleire thought of my remarks 

on diction and phrase, it 
can, I should think, hardly be disputed 
that an ear for rliylhm, espcicially with 
a language dependent rather on accent 
tlian quantity like English, can only be 
developed by familiarity with the spoken 
word. It is impossible to acquire a 
sense of the movement of the language 
through books ; and our inversion of 
the natural method, to which I have 
referred so often, is nowhere more 
glaringly apparent than in this, that 
boys who have never had a chance of 
hearing the language properly spokeo 
are taught pn^sody. They are taught 
words like iambic and trochee. They are 
required to ‘name the metre*—- as if the 
names of metrer could be of the slight- 
est conceivable importance to any one 
on earth except to expert students of 
metre, who naturally require terms and 
definitions. 

Of the importance of an ear for 
rhythm in prose it is hardly necessary 
to say anything. It works in unison 
with a famifiarity with words and 


idioms to enable the reader to catch 
the * vocal quality * of what he is 
reading. And of course it is capable, 
in prose as in verse, of giving a culti- 
vated ear the keenest enjoyment : but 
this latter function is more prominent 
in verse than in prose. Rhythm and 
metre are indeed of such fundamental 
importance in verse that I think it 
might almost be laid down that to ‘have 
no ear’ is a sufficient reason for avoiding 
poetry altogether. And apart from the 
delight which the mere music of good 
verse produces, the ear is of course a 
perpetual guide to the sense or the 
mood of the poet. Often the movement 
of the verse directly imitates a physical 
movement : — 

The Ufjper air burst into life ! 

Atul a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about ! 

* « » « 

O swallow, swallow, flying, flying 

south. 

Every well-marked metre, (if I may 
be forgiven for writing down such 
platitudes) has a character of its own, 
so that it would be a sheer impossibility 
to translate the Essay on Man into the 
Spenserian stanza. Blank verse on the 
other hand, vvhicl! permits of so mu(A 
modification of rhythm within the 
metre, is capable of great variety of 
effect. The reader of blank verse 
therefore needs a delicate ear to follow 
the indications of changing mood. 
Here is a rather obvious instance from 
the end of Tennyson’s Luerdtius, where 
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the hurrying, agitated verse is broken 
short by a line of slow pauses : — 

With that he drove the knife into his 

side : 

She heard him raging, heard him fall ; 

ran in, 

Beat breast, tore hair, cried out upon 

herself 

As having failed in duty to him, 

shriek’d 

That she but meant to win him back, 

fell on him, 

Clasp’d, kiss’d him, wail’d : he answer’d, 

Care not thou ! 

Thy duty ? What is duty ? Fare 

thee well I’ 

The speeches that close The Cenci, 
profoundly sad and calm, lose their 
significance for a reader who fails to 
detect the tone of quiet conversation in 
which they are uttered : while one who 
cannot scan blank verse at all will 
naturally fail to perceive how the falter- 
ing accents of a stricken old man speak 
in the broken lines of a famous passage 
of King Lear : — 

Lear. Pray, do not mock me : 

I am a very foolish, fond old man. 

Four score and upward, not an hour 
more nor less : 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind 

« « « « 

^ Do not laugh at me ; 

For, as I am a man, I think this lady 

To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor. And so I am, I am. (IV. 7) 
All this is so obvious that I should 


perhaps apologise for stating it at so 
much length. And I shall no doubt be 
met with the objection that what 1 have 
said is not only obvious but pointless, 
since Indian students can scan. To 
this I oppose my belief that for the 
most part they cannot scan, J\nd my 
reasons for that belief. I do not doubt 
that if you were to put before them a 
verse in which each deliberate syllable 
is given its due place, e. g., 

Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep : 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 

Goddess excellently bright — 
they could find their way through it 
by counting the ’trochees.* Possibly 
they could ‘name the metre’ (whatever 
its name may be). But I do not thii>k 
they would appreciate the delicate 
grace, the easy precision, of these lines ; 
while blank verse I believe they only 
“contrive to guess at,” as Elia said of 
the thorough bass, “from its being 
supereminently harsh and disagreeable.” 

My opinion is based partly on the 
average student’s manner of reading, 
partly on certain experiments which 
I have tried. Recently I put a Third 
Year class, with which 1 am reading 
Milton, to the question. There are 
about sixty students in tbe class. As 
soon as they understood that they had 
nothing to lose by candour (they had 
also nothing to gain), they confused that 
tney could see no difference between the 
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moDentent of Paradise Lost and that of 
ordinary prose. There was not a single 
exception in the class. ‘When they 
do agree their unanimity is wonderful.* 
Every one of these youths had passed 
an examination in which a knowledge 
of ‘prosody’ is demanded. I have more 
than once tried the experiment of giving 
third and fourth year students a few 
lines of blank verse written so that there 
is nothing to mark the line-endings, 
and asking them to rewrite them as 
verse. The results, had I not expected 
them, would have been acutely distress- 
ing. Here is a quite average specimen 
of a fourth year student’s re-arrange- 
ment of Paradise Lost. I. 84-91. 

If thou beest, 

He-but oh how fallen how changed 

from him 

Who, in the happy realms of light, 

clothed with 

Transcendent brightness, didst out- 
shine myriads 

Though bright— if he whom mutual 

league, united 

Thoughts and counsels, equal hope 

and hazard 

In the glorious enterprise, Joined with 

me 

Once, now misery hath joined in 

equal ruin. 

I would ask any one who reads this 
paper to repeat to himself these lines 
as they should be repeated ; and then 
to ask himself seriously how much 
advantage you can derive from reading 
Milton's verse if that is how . It soiinds 


to you ; if, further, you do not know how 
to pronounce the individual words (so 
that a line like ‘ sonorous metal blowing 
martial sounds’ has nothing particular 
to distinguish it from a line like 
‘A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman*) ; and 
if Milton’s choice and phrasing of words 
convey to you just so much meaning as 
you can extract from a dictionary and 
a grammar. The bare bones of the 
story have no more interest than the 
bare bones of any other story. ’ The 
theology is merely boring when it ceases 
to be repulsive. Nothing remains 
except the possibility that a really 
imaginative boy here and there may 
in a manner pierce through all the 
layers of difficulty that obstruct his 
vision ; and may still draw a faint 
enjoyment from what he dimly sees of 
some tremendous picture, like that of 
Paradise, so late their happy seat. 
Waved over by that flaming brand ; 

the gate 

With dreadful faces thronged, and 

fiery arms. 
(P-L. XII. 642) 
But to the ordinary reader, to the 
vast majority, the hindrances to any 
sort of appreciation are too great : and 
the game is not worth the candle. 

The youth whose notion of blank 
verse I have given above had passed 
(let me rub this in) the Intermediate ^ 
Examination : and the Intermediate 
Examination includes not only a con- 
siderable amount of verse, but a paper 
that deals (among other subject^) .with 
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prosody. Possibly however it may 
still be contended that I am generalising 
on insufficient evidence, and that the 
youths with whom I have come in con- 
tact, must be, in this respect, unusually 
bad. I would say in reply that I have 
formed my opinion of the stock from 
samples* taken at random in two different 
colleges ; that I would accept with 
pleasure a challenge to try a similar 
experiment in any other college ; and 
that I should be delighted to find myself 
wrong. 

If blank verse causes so much con- 
fusion, the irregular lines of Lycidas 
or the Ode on Intimations of Immorta- 
lity, the perpetually changing metres of 
Atalanta in Calydon, must appear the 
merest chaos. It is useless however to 
labour the point further. To me it 
seems painfully clear that for the great 
majority of college students the only 
difference between English verse and 
English prose lies in “the jingling sound 
of like endings.” Where this feature is 
absent, no difference exists. How great 
a loss this means to a reader of poetry 
it would be futile to try and calculate. 

So far then I have tried to explain my 
reasons for thinking (i) that you cannot 
teach a language through the mindium 
of its literature, and (2) that you cannot 
appreciate the literature without a 
through knowledge of the language. It 
is obvious, further, that Indian boys 
have to contend with anothef most 
serious obstacle in their attempts to 
understand the work of English writers, 


I mean their ignorance of English life. 
Not only have they to penetrate as best 
they can through the veil of a foreign 
language, but they have also to assume 
a mental attitude in many wa)*s very 
different from their own, to rid thcslvcs 
of many of their own instinctive feel- 
ings, and to adopt an alien tradition. 

Of course this difiiculty arises, in 
greater or less degree, in every attempt 
to re.id a foreign literature, or an old 
literature; and it is neither possible nor 
desirable that any man should read only 
the literature of his own time and 
country. But considering the many 
other difficulties that confront an Indian 
student, wc should realtic how great 
this additional difficulty is, and should 
take advantage of all possible means to 
diminish it. For instance not nearly 
enough use is made, in my opinion, of 
books with illustrations. It is one thing 
to read a book which sets out to 
describe the features of a country, and 
the manners of its people, and quite 
another to read, and be expected to 
appreciate, writing in which a know- 
ledge of such matters is assumed. The 
mere physical differenccs^between an 
English and an Indian landscape, and 
between the figures and the buildings 
to be seen in them, arc enormous. Yet 
no particular attempt is made, so far 
as 1 know, to portray what is unfamiliar 
in the readiest manner, through the eye. 
George Gissing — no bad judge — a great 
lover both of poetry and of England, 
pronounced Gray's Elegy to be perhaps 
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the most essentially English poem ever 
written. It is a poem which is constant- 
ly set for University Examinations. 
Consider a few lines of it : 

Beneath those rugged elms, that 

yew-tree’s shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a 

mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet 

sleep. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle 

yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe 

has broke : 

How jocund did they drive 

their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their 
sturdy stroke 1 
With wonderful art the poet calls up 
before the mind’s eye a series of charac- 
teristic pictures : but he can hardly do 
so if the bodily eye has never seen a 
country churchyard, or a harvester, or 
a woodman, or a ploughman walking by 
his team. 

Possibly, as I have remarked, illustra- 
tions might do something to help jin 
such matters When we come to more 
subtle suggestions of a peculiar atmo- 
sphere, a colour of the mind, so to say, 
which only certain unique conditions 
could produce, I confess myself pessi- 
mistic. 

“Coming into an inn at night — having 
ordered your supper — what can be more 
delightful than to find lying in the 
Window-seat, left there time put of a)ind 


by the carelessness of some former guest 
— two or three numbers of the old Town 
and Country Magazine, with its amusing 
tite-h-tete pictures — “The Royal Lover 
and Lady G — “The Melting 
Platonic and the Old Beau”, — and such- 
like antiquated scandal ? Would you 
exchange it — at that time, and in that 
place — for a better book ?” 

(Elia, Detached Thoughts on Books). 

These, it may be said, are toys, pretty 
enough, but not indispensable : the real 
stuff of life, as pictured in the greatest 
literature, is the same everywhere. I do 
not know where the real stuff of life is 
presented more persuasively than in the 
Elegy ; still, it may be freely admitted 
that the soliloquies of Hamlet, or the 
great speech of Prospero, are to a great 
extent independent of their setting, as 
Gray’s meditation is not. Yet no man 
of sense will underrate the differences of 
view which time and place, religion and 
custom, constantly produce. It is a 
truism that in so fundamental a matter 
as the relations between men and women 
the differences go deep. Apart from 
the difficulty of language and obscure 
allusion, it is not always easy for a 
modern Englishman to read even 
Shakespeare, the most wide-minded of 
men. The conquering young persons in 
“The Merchant of Venice” are rather too 
unfeeling towards the beaten Jew (unless 
you take the view that Shakespeare 
meai^to show them up). The under- 
lying idea of “The Taming of the Shrew” 
is becoming almost as obsolete as the 
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hero’s methods. Most startling of all 
perhaps is the preposterous bet that 
Posthumus makes with a stranger re- 
garding his wife’s honour an .action 

which to modern ideas stamps him as 
a person to avoid with care. His 
subsequent attempt to have Imogen 
murdered is a trifle by comparison, 
easily understood and readily condoned. 
However obvious it may be that Shakes- 
peare took the outlines of his stories 
ready-made, it is rather too much of a 
strain on a modern reader’s sympathetic 
faculty to have this hero held up as a 
model of excellence. And if we meet 
with occasional difficulties of this sort 
in Shakespeare, we meet them far more 
frequently in Milton, who perpetually 
“tips you,” as Edward FitzGerald said, 
“out of Paradise, or even Hell, into the 
School-room, worse than either”. And 
most of this is due to the lapse of eight 
or nine brief generations. 

I shall not attempt to discuss further 
the obstacles which Indians students 
must meet on every page from their 
ignorance of English life ; except to 
touch briefly on one point, which I have 
already indicated, and which crops up 
at every turn, the relations, 1 mean, 
between men and women. It may be, 
as is sometimes maintained, that this 
topic occupies an unduly large place 
in English literature — a larger place 
than in actual life. I express no opinion 
on that question. The fact at any rate 
is that.it is extremely prominent: and 
(though I speak with great diffidence 


on the point), I imagine that the picture 
drawn must be puzzling, if not unintelli- 
gible, to Indian boys. English boys, I 
dare say, may not find the subject parti- 
cularly interesting ; but at any rate they 
approach it with a more or less instinctive 
knowledge of the conventions — the rules 
of the game. “As You Like It” is a play 
that I liave once or twice had to read with 
college students. Most people who arc 
able to read it with any understanding 
would probably agree that Rosalind i.s 
one of the most attractive young women 
it would be possible to meet. It would be 
iidere.sting (though I dare say irritating) 
to have a candid o[)inion about her from 
some of the third and fourth year 
students who “sketch her character ’ in 
examination-papers. Of course the 
whole affair is merely a pretty fancy of 
the “golden world”, and the actual 
ej)isodes would be as impossible in 
France or ICngland as anywhere el.se. 
Rut I think it probable that even when 
an Indian student has been told this, he 
must still find that the facts impose too 
heavy a burden on the play of his 
imagination ; especially as he will not be 
helped by any perceptiyn of the light- 
ness and gaiety with which the dialogue 
dances along. The facts, as elicited by 
the damning evidence of dictionary and 
grammar, are that Rosalind puts on 
doublet and hose, goes off with her 
cousin into a forest, and there amuses 
herself in a singularly unrestrained 
manner with a youth whom she has only 
Qgicc in her life, engaged in a 
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public wrestling match. All this may 
seem very odd behaviour to an 
English boy : but with the help of 
some nimbleness of fancy he should be 
easily able (unless he is a great stickler 
for propriety) to follow Rosalind's move- 
ments with sympathy and delight 
If Tam right in my contentions that 
you cannot teach a language through 
the medium of its literature : that you 
cannot appreciate its literature without 
a thorough knowledge of the language : 
and that their ignorance of English life 
offers to fndian boys at every turn fur- 
ther obstacles to a right understanding 
of books which reflect that life— is there 
any reason for continuiug our present 
methods ? I have already suggested that 
our method of teaching English is 
probably copied from the method, tradi- 
tional in English schools and univ- 
versities, of teaching Latin and Greek. 
For some hundreds of years these 
languages, or literatures rather, which 
are slowly yielding their place to other 
kinds of learning, have been regarded 
in Europe as the basis of all liberal 
education. But they are dead languages ; 
nothing remains of them but their liter- 
ature. No method is open to the teachers 
of these languages except to teach them 
though so much of the literature as 
survives. And as the teachers’ object 
(at any rate since Latin ceased to be the 
medium of communication between 
learned men of different countries) Has 
been merely to enable their pupils to 
read the literature, the method is not mo 


very bad. Our position is entirely 
different. 

But, it will be argued, there must be 
counterbalancing advantages. English 
literature is, by universal admission, 
a great literature : and it contains in 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, ‘the best that 
has been thought and said’ (science 
apart) by English people. Therefore 
a boy who is brought up in English 
literature, though he may fail to learn 
the English language, will at any rate 
learn something of great value. 

For my part, I do not believe he 
learns anything of any value at all. It 
is necessary to clear one’s mind of the 
idea that a good book is good and 
equally good— for every one, and to 
try and analyse the process by which 
reading affects us. Art is the expres- 
sion of feelings and ideas through 
various media — painting, music or 
whatever it may be. Literary art is the 
expression of feelings and ideas through 
the medium of- words. To understand 
any work of art two things are requisite : 
the ti!chnical knowledge And perception 
which will enable you to appreciate the 
craftsmanship ; and a nature so in 
sympathy with the artist’s as to respond 
to his meaning. 

If the second is lacking, the first is 
wasted; if the*" fitst is lacking, the 
second gets no chance. But if both are 
present in some degree, the fit reader 
will catch something; of the excitemeAt 
and the thrill with which the artist 
created his work. 
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It must be obvious that the benefit 
we derive from an artist is quite differ- 
ent in kind from that which we derive 
from a scientist. A scientist gives you 
facts and arguments, and the presentment 
is of little importance. An artist does 
not give you facts, nor proceeds by the 
way of argument. (No doubt there is a 
borderland common to both, but that is 
the broad distinction. The artist’s busi- 
ness is to suggest ideas and stimulate 
feeling, and the present ment is vital to 
his success. The familiar story of the 
scientific person who, after reading 
Homer, remarked that he “did not see 
that it proved any thing” merely puts 
in a nutshell the difference between the 
object with which we read let us say, the 
Origin of Species and the object with 
which we read Hamlet. In Hamlet the 
facts — which are no facts — are com- 
pletely unimportant in themselves. They 
provide the frame and canvas, as the dic- 
tionary provides the paint for that picture 
of life which Shakespeare gives us. 

How far then are the very "young 
men in our Colleges capable of appre- 
ciating the pictures, painted by great 
masters, which we set before them? 
I have explained at considerable length 
my reasons for thinking that their lack 
of familiarity with the English lan- 
guage, not to meQtioQ English life, 
offers an insuperable obstacle to any 
true appreciation 0/ English literature. 
Bjut if that obstacle D^re removed, their 
remains finother aihiost as great the 
immaturity of their own niinds, , 


The best abused poem in English, 
I should fancy, is ‘We are Seven*. It 
may be freely admitted that ‘We are 
Seven’ is not one of Wordsworth’s 
triumphs. Yet it has a certain impres- 
siveness. It owes its unpopularity, 1 
believe, to the fact that, in spite of the 
plain warning conveyed in the very 
first verse, it is constantly taught to 
children ; who, being thus compelled 
to concentrate their minds on a subject 
totally unfit for them to think about, 
imbibe a lasting distaste for a poem 
that might have interested them at a 
maturer age. 

It was a blunt dictum of Tennyson’s, 
based on his own experience, that “Boys 
can’t read Shakespeare.” Yet Tenny- 
son was English, and a very exceptional 
boy. I believe that most men — at any 
rate ordinary men, who form the great 
majority — if they will make an hone.st 
attempt at recollection will agree. 
Tcrsonally (if I may mention my own 
experience) I can only remember having 
had a very slight and inadequate] appre- 
ciation of some five or six plays. 

The point I want to make is that 
literature is an intensely individual affair, 
both in the writing and in the reading ; 
and boys and very young men are no 
more suitable as readers of great works 
than they would be as companions for 
the authors of those works. Why is it 
necessary for boys to read famous books ? 
Men of genius— ^and they, one would 
think, must be the best readers — treat 
books as things to be enjoyed, not as 
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things with which an educated person 
ought to he acquainted. How significant 
is Keats’s Sonnet written before re- 
reading “King Lear.” 

Once again the fierce dispute 

Betwixt Hell torment and impassion’d 

clay 

Must I burn through. 

That is the right way to read. Of 
course such intensity of appreciation is 
only possible to a reader as sensitive as 
Keats : that is, it is hardly possible to 
anyone. Rut unless that excitement is 
present in some degree, unless the mind 
vibrates in some measure to the thrill 
which moved the writer, what use is 
there in reading a work like King Lear? 
None, I believe. 

Aubrey de Verc tells an interesting 

story of two conversations which he had 

on the same day with Tennyson and 

Wordsworth successively, regarding the 

poetry of Burns. Tennyson praised 

Burns vehemently, adding “Of course I 

mean his songs. You forgive for their 

sake those stupid things, his serious 

pieces.” Wordsworth’s praise of Burns 

was even more enthusiastic ; but he was 

careful to explain, “Of course I refer to 
«» 

his serious poems. Those foolish little 
amatory songs of his one has to forget”. 
It docs not seem to me to matter in the 
least (assuming that it is really possible 
to say) whether Tennyson was right, or 
Wordsworth. The point is that each of 
them found something that strongly ap- 
pealed to him in Burns ; and they found 
that something in dififerent parts of hiriH 


It is always striking and refreshing 
in Letters and Memoirs to see how great 
writers speak of each other : clearly 
following their own predilections ; under 
no constraint to preserve a reputation for 
good taste by admiring the right thing 
judging frankly and easily, as men judge 
their peers. Imagine Wordsworth and 
Tennyson reading Burns as a duty, and 
learning up what they ought to say 
about him ! 

There is a peculiar tendency however, 
which we obey, to treat literature as 
something which it is important to know 
about. When a scientist tells you some- 
thing of the facts of Astronomy, Geology, 
Biology, he gives you information that 
corrects the imperfect evidence of your 
senses, and helps you to form a truer 
estimate than you could form unaided of 
the meaning of Space and Time, and 
that long adventure which is the history 
of Man. The literary artist — poet, 
dramatist, novelist, e.ssayist — works by 
another method. He does not tell you 
facts, ^ie shows you the world as it 
appears to him — a meaningless picture 
to those whose view-point is different, or 
whose natures are immature : for the 
immature mind can appreciate the dis- 
coveries of great minds in the realm of 
fact better than the immature nature can 
appreciate the (experiences of great na- 
tures in the realm of feeling. You may 
show a boy experiments with a prism, 
and he will understand ; but you cannot 
convey the beauty of colour to a person 
who has no sense of it. 
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The value of a work of art to each 
reader is subjective, whereas we tend 
to treat the works of great writers as a 
collection of facts of intrinsic importance 
like the discovery of steam power, or 
the conversion of Constantine, or the 
experiments of Mendel. It will per- 
haps be said that the work of a man 
like Shakespeare is a great fact, as im- 
portant as any I have mentioned. I 
know that such statements are some- 
times made in what seems to me a very 
loose and" random manner: but I do 
not know how they can be supported. 
Shakespeare may have been, as some 
say, the most remarkable man that ever 
lived, that is the man whose powers most 
transcend the normal : but his impor- 
tance is for those who can read him ; 
whereas the act of a ruler, or the dis- 
covery of a scientist, affects millions 
who know nothing of the motives which 
prompted the act, or the train of 
thought which led to the discovery. 

Wc apparently proceed however on 
the notion that the reading of a good 
book must be a good thing .* and deve- 
loping the idea, we seem to think also 
that ft is good for students to know the 
opinions that are currently held by 
critics of repute about these great 
writers ; without considering whether 
their works convey anything to the 
students in question, or even whether 
they have read them at all. At the 
present time I am reading Sir Walter 
Raleigh's book on Milton with a Fourth 
Year class. I have no doubt that the 


case of these youths is similar to that 
of the great majority of the candidates 
who next year will enter for the IJ. A. 
degree. (I have referred above to their 
utter inability to follow the movement 
of Milton's verse). They have read 
L* Allegro. II Fenserso, and the first 
two hooks of I\aradise Lost — these 
having been prescribed for them on 
some previous occasion. On the 
strength of this smattering they are 
set to read a highly allusive criticism 
of Milton. If it is said that there is 
nothing to prevent me from making 
them read enough of Milton to give 
them some understanding of the book, 

I answer that tjiere is everything to 
prevent me ; that the knowledge these 
boys possess of English (not to mention 
English history) is so limited that really 
to equip them for the understanding of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s book would re- 
quire a far greater amount of time than 
they have at their disposal. Resides, 
as will have been shown by this paper, 
I hold that it would serve no really 
useful purpose to make them read Milton. 
However the case of these Fourth Year 
boys is open to very little criticism 
compared with that of candidates for 
the M. A. degree. The first of eight 
papers set to these youngmen is one on 
the General History of English Litera- 
ture. Most of the English they have 
read is “literature” of one sort or 
another ; but it amounts to remarkably 
little all told, and to confront them 
with such a paper is simply forcing them 
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to cram criticism of books which they 
have never read, and never intend to 
read, from some “ History of Literature/* 
Histories of Literature are curious 
productions. They are, I suppose, the 
work of men of extraordinary industry 
and voracious appetite who, having read 
“everything one ever heard of, and 
almost everything one never heard of’ 
(ns somebody says), proceed to sit in 
judgment and classify famous names, 
much as an examiner allots marks. ‘Tt 
is wonderful’*, wrote Edward Fitz 
Gerald, with bland astonishment, of 
Macaulay, “how he, Hallam and Mack- 
intosh could roar and bawl at one 
another over such questions as Which is 
the Greatest Poet ? Which is the great- 
est Work of that Greatest Poet ? etc. 
like boys at some Debating Society.** 
The attitude seems rather different 
from that of Keats in the Sonnet t 
quoted. I cannot fancy Keats writing 
a History of Literature if he had lived 
to be as old as Methuselah. Still it 
takes all sorts to make a world. 
Macaulay at any rate was a genuine 
book-lover, with a portentous range of 
reading, an abnormal memory, and a 
passion fof argument : so perhaps his 
disputations were not so surprising after 
all. The historians of literature, I 
imagine, have much the same qualities 
in their degree ; and if they add to 
them a critical gift of any value, they 
may produce works of great interest. 
But that interest is strictly limited : it 
affects only those readers who have 


read, ale reading, or at least intend to 
read the books with which the critics 

I 

deal. To read the opinions of other 
men about books which you have not 
read, and do not intend to read — is not 
that one of the most elaborate methods 
of wasting time that ever was invented ? 

It is worse than waste of time. It 
develops a tendency latent in most men 
and certainly not absent in Indian 
students — the tendency to talk nonsense 
about what you have not begun to 
understand. Take the subject of pro- 
sody for instance: I have given some 
reasons for my opinion that the average 
student has no ear for English rhythm 
or tlmt his ear is utterly undeveloped. 
But will that prevent him from express- 
ing views on the subject ? Naturally 
it will not, since we invite him to 
express them, and mark him for doing 
so : and accordingly he will reproduce 
phrases, to him quite unmeaning, about 
the i8th century being “under the 
bondage of the heroic couplet,** and so 
forth : and all this with ‘not a trace upon 
his face of diffidence or shyness.’ A 
reader who has sufficient ear for rhythm 
to appreciate the incomparable force 
and point with which the heroic couplet 
arms a skilful writer, and who also per- 
ceives its limitations, may be allowed, 
without offence, to utter such criticism 
of the great metre of Dryden and Pope 
and Crabbe : it is objectionable in a 
person who cannot by ear tell the 
difference between their metre and* 
Spenser’s. Dismal overworked phrases 
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about Classical poetry, the Romantic 
revival, the worship of ‘nature,* occur 
again and again in text books, in notes, 
and of course in examination papers. 
Surely these husks of criticism at least 
from which the life has departed, might 
be put in the dustbin. Let me echo 
the dry observations of Leslie Stephen 
on all this ; The whole matter is, per- 
haps, of less importance than is some- 
times attached to it I never see the 

word [nature] without instinctively 
putting myself on my guard against 
some bit of slipshod criticism or sham 
philosophy. 1 heartily wish that the 
word could be turned out of the langu- 
age.*' ‘Pope was not a poet’ ‘Macaulay 
wrote party pamphlets* ‘Tennyson lacked 
ideas*. We are all familiar with these 
sweeping criticisms— the stock-in-trade 
of every foolish person who writes a 
text-book. Exaggeration produces re- 
action : and if Pope, Macaulay and 
Tennyson were overrated in their own 
lifetime^^ I venture to think they are 
underrated now. But even if such 
phrasi^s held a far larger proportion of 
truth than they do, I think there would 
still be strong objection to encouraging 
students to learn them by heart and 
reproduce them without understanding. 
A reader who equals or excels the 
author he is criticizing, in feeling, in 
knowledge, or in originality of mind 
pay fairly give vent to such opinions. 
Coleridge had a right to withhold from 
Pope the name of poet. His opinion 
was not necessarily true ; and he after- 


wards apologized for “ ihe presumption 
of youth” but at any rate his view was 
entitled to consideration and respect. 
And of course lesser men may fairly 
adopt such opinions (with due modesty 
and caution) provided they have suffi- 
cient knowledge of the author in 
question to understand their point. But 
the glib profanity which utters abuse 
without knowledge is detestable. Yet 
we seem to ei'.cour.ige, and even deli- 
berately teach it. 

And yet it is hardly more irritating 
than uninstructed eulogy. When the 
author of an ill-spelt, ungrammalical 
answer-paper informs us that Spenser’s 
love of beauty is so delightful and his 
language is so charming that when we 
turn over the pages of the Faerie 
Queene we are careless of the flight 
of time (every examiner knows the 
sort of stuff), are we not as certain as 
if the thing were capable of mathe- 
matical proof that the writer is talking 
utter nonsense ? That his words convey 
nothing of what is in his mind — ab- 
solutely nothing whatever? 

We make, as 1 think, a great mistake 
in choosing books because they are 
great and famous. But it is noteworthy 
that, having chosen them, we almost 
entirely ignore the great qualities that 
have given them fame. We prescribe 
them because they are “literature.” But 
in the classroom and the examination- 
hall we treat them as meterial for 
questions. (At least I think that is a 
fair inference from the character of the 
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papers set). Suppose that a couple of 
Shakespeare’s plays, let us say, Othello 
and Richard [I have been set for an 
examination A candidate will be 
expected to have a certain rather 
scrappy knowledge of the facts of 
Shakespeare’s life, and the times he 
lived in (though considering his igno- 
rance of English life and history, 
it is doubtful how far those facts 
convey any ideas to his mind). He 
will be expected to know the sources 
from which Shakespeare took the plots 
ol the plays, and any modifications 
which he may have thought fit to 
introduce. In the case of the history, 
play he will be required to know some- 
thing about the historical characters 
and above all he will be expected to be 
capable of explaining obscure allusiogia, 
and clearing up diflficult passages. 

It seems to me that most questions of 
this sort are quite unimportant, and 
have no interest whatever except for 
those readers whom their appreciation 
of Shakespeare’s great qualities may 
have led to take a keen interest in all the 
details of his life and writings. (Again 
therefore we invert the natural process). 

If you have a great admiration and 
affection for a man, it may interest you 
to know that he comes from Stoke 
Poges, and was christened Albert after 
the late Prince Consort. Otherwise 
these details will leave you cold. It is 
precisely the same with details about 
Shakespeare. What does it matter (un- 
less you are interested in him) whether 


he was born at Stratford or at Stow ? 
If his writings have^so excited you that 
you want to form a mental picture of 
him, the tales of his youthful indiscre- 
tions and the law-suits of his later years 
will seem to you interesting and 
significant ; not otherwise. It does riot 
matter at all, unless you have come to 
care about that sort of thing, where the 
plot of Othello came from. The plot, 
analysed in half a dozen lines has as 
much, or as little, interest as any other 
plot : none at all, that is to say. What 
does matter is that the reader should 
not l|pe deaf to the voice of Desdemona’s 
bewhdered innocence : 

‘Tif meet I should be us’d so, very meet 

♦ * a • 

It is my wretched fortune, 

• a • a 

O Good lago, 

What shall I do to win my lord again ? 
Good friend, go to him ; for by this 

light of heaven 
I know not how I lost him. 

a a a a 

Dost thou in conscience think — tell 

me, Emilia- 

That there be women do abuse their 

husbands 

In such gross kind ? 

Nor deaf to Othello’s frenzy of 
remorse : — 

O ill-star’d wench. 

Pale as thy smock I When we shall 

meet at compt, 

This look of thine will hurl my soul 

from heavepi 
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That friends will snatch at it. 

And in Richard II, though I quite 
admit that poetry should ^be read care- 
fully, still it really matters extremely 
little whether you can explain, for 
instance, the passage about the perspec- 
tives, (if, 2, 15), or such an odd 
sentence as 

Grief boundeth where it falls, 

Not with the empty hollowness, but 
weight (i. 2. 58). 

A reader who has appreciated the 
many beautiful and interesting passages 
in this remarkable play will be reluctant 
to leave such puzzles unsolved : a reader 
who really cares about the works of the 
Elizabethans will note with a certain 
pleasure such examples of their curious 
and characteristic elaboration of an idea. 
But you will not make a boy keen on 
the Elizabethan drama by bothering 
him with enigmas. 

I am not attacking examiners for 
asking questions of this sort, I ask 
them myself : though personally, as 
I need hardly explain, I regard the 
spelling, grammar and style of the 
answers as much more important than 
their accuracy ; and I suggest below 
what I think is a better and simpler type 
of question paper. I imagine that, the 
conditions being what they are, exami- 
ners ask the kind of question which 
experience has shown to serve some 
purpose from the examiner’s special 
point of view ; questions, the prospect 
of which will at least demand some 
diligence in the preparation ; and the 


answers to which will enable them to 
classify the candidates. If the classifi- 
cation of candidates is to be regarded 
as an end in itself, well and good. But 
it should be realized that questions of 
this sort, arc no test of a reader’s 
appreciation of what he has read, and 
reading of this sort irves no purpose 
but that of the examiners. 

1 have endeavoured to explain why 
I think that you cannot teach the 
Englisli language by the methods 
that we adopt : that to use English 
literature for the purpose is not 
useless only, but positively harmful : 
that you cannot appreciate literature 
without a thorough knowledge of the 
language : that, oaring to their ignor- 
ance of English life, English literature 
presents further special difficulties 
to Indian boys; that in any case 
boys cannot appreciate great literature 
because they are too immature • 
that the reading of literature without 
appreciation is absolutely pointless : and 
that our examination papers reduce the 
reading of the literature prescribed to 
mere exercises of memory. 

It will naturally be* expected that, 
after so much criticism, I should suggest 
alternative methods. But indeed my 
suggestions are very simple, and result 
naturally from the principle I laid down 
in the earlier part of this paper : that 
we should approximate as closely as 
possible to the process by which a 
child learns its mother-tongue. 1 think 
(to recapitulate) the features of that 
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process are (i) slow and careful learn- 
ing of the right pronunciation of the 
various sounds, (2) constant hearing and 
repetition of words, (3) constant hearing 
and repetition of phrases, and the forma* 
tion of new phrases by analogy, (4) 
simplicity of words and phrases which 
should be only those the learner 
requires for his growing needs, (5) read- 
ing as a superstructure based on 
familiarity with colloquial speech. The 
difference of conditions will naturally 
introduce some necessary modifications 
of the process. I have already c )nfessed 
myself pessimistic about the pronuncia- 
tion. The distinction between the 
constant hearing and repetition, which 
form the basis of the natural process, 
and the reading, which forms the supers- 
tructure, will resolve itself into adistinc* 
tion between the reading of large 
masses of very simple colloquial 
stuff • and the later reading of 
real books. (In each case ‘reading’ 
must imply also constant writing by 
way of imitation and practice). If I 
could have my way, all^^ books that 
deserve the name of literature, with 
perhaps a single'^ exception, would be 
absolutely barred until a stage at which 
the pupil had acquired a real grasp of 
modern EnglisHir The one exception 
IS the Bible. This is the one body of 

* Of course conversations would be better 
but I doubt whether the masters with their 
large classes would be able to control conversa- 
tion or have themselves at present an adequate 
knowledge of colloquial English* 


great literature with which English 
children become familiar at an early 
age : and its phraseology has sunk into 
the very bones of the language. But I 
suppose it is unreasonable to expect 
that, in a land of rival religions, a neutral 
Government should prescribe a book 
which is regarded as the standard of one 
particular religion. 

By a real grasp of modern English 
I mean the power to read, for example, 
a column of an English newspaper as 
easily as Bengali, and to write, it 
fluently and correctly. Experience 
would soon sh()w how long the average 
pupil woujd take to reach this stage. 
Grammar would be abolished. The 
use of the dictionary would be reduced 
to a bare minimum. 

In the earlier part of his instruction 
the pupil would be provided with large 
masses of very easy reading. Only 
simple, everyday words would occur in 
these books, and they would occur over 
and over again. Every day the pupil 
would be required, in speech if possible, 
or in writing, to practise by repetition, 
imitation, translation, the use of the 
words and phrases he had read. Gra- 
dually it would be possible to put into his 
hands real books that had not been 
written for purposes of education. 
There would be no attempt to teach 
him literature” (Literature after all is a 
perfectly arbitrary term.) But there 
exist large masses of books which, 
though they are not in the least likely 
to be immortal, are quite as correct as 
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everyday conversation and therefore 
quite a good enough substitute for con- 
versation as a means for teaching 
English tp Bengali boys. Throughout, 
the greatest care would have to be 
taken not to force the pace as regards 
the subject-matter any more than as 
regards the style : not to give a boy 
this or that book because it ought to do 
him good either from a moral or an 
aesthetic point of view. This unaccoun- 
table craze for improvement is death to 
the teaching of a language. It would 
have to - be taken as a fundamental 
principle that interest and enjoyment 
are (in this branch of teaching more 
even than in others) incomparably the 
best schoolmasters ; while a sense of 
duty and the fear of examinations are 
the merest dingy ushers in comparison. 

I should myself have thought it indis- 
putable that Sherlock Holmes would 
teach a boy more English in a week 
than ‘Self-help* by Samuel Smiles (that 
great and good man) would teach him 
in a year : but I have been so often 
assured by Indian boys that they like 
*Self-help* that I begin to think it must 
be true. That however is a mere 
matter of taste. Whatever they like, 
let them have that, provided the 
English is tolerably correct, and not 
pedantic. 

I shall no doubt be told that the 
writing of hundreds of Readers instead 
of five or six would be a considerable 
task. Of course it would. But what 
about it? Are all the talent and 


industry which year by year produce 
such swarms of annotated textbooks 
incompetent to bring forth a few 
hundred very easy pamphlets in which 
the same words are to occur again and 
again ? 

And if the stock of books were to run 
short, newspapers would furnish for all 
but those ill the earliest stage a supply 
of reading which to boys who are 
growing u[) should prove interesting 
enough. 

Examinations would be greatly sim- 
plified. Their object would be merely 
to test the candidate’s ability to read and 
write English. They would consist of 
an essay, and of translations from 
English into Bengali and from Bengali 
into English. Such examinations would, 

I believe even under our present sy.stem, 
be an infinitely better test of the 
candidates* understanding of the books 
they have read than the kind of 
papers that are actually set. It may be 
impossible to give a perfect translation, 
of poetry at any rate, perhaps of any 
but the most commonplace writing, in 
another language : but there is no better 
proof of appreciation than an intelligent 
attempt at such a rendering. I may add, 
there is no better way of opening a 
reader’s eyes to the difficulties, the 
beauties, the full meaning, of a passage 
than to make him translate it. 

I hear my critics asking, with ^varying 
degrees of indignation, whether to banish 
literature from the course of the Calcutta 
University would be consonant with the 
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dignity of that institution. I am not 
greatly concerned for its dignity, which 
I think may be too dearly bought. Or 
rather let me say that I think its true 
dignity* would be vastly increased if its 
thousands of graduates and undergra- 
duates possessed a sounder knowledge 
of the language over ^hich they have 
spent so many years of their lives. It 
has sometimes occurred to me that the 
selection of famous works which figure 
as text-books for examinations may be 
due to the impressive appearance they 
make when printed in the curriculum. 
(Vide appendices).* But I do not think 
"literature** need b^ completely bani- 
shed, so long as it was clearly recog- 
nized that our first object must be to 
Impart a knowledge of the English 
language as spoken and written at the 
present day. I think it likely that 
more reasonable methods would give 
boys quite a good command of English 
by the time they had matriculated. It 
does not follow that they would then 
be fit to read Shakespeare — b<||pause 
questions of language apart, he would 
probably not interest such very young 
men : but selections from the works of 
more modern authors, chiefly in prose, 
might be given themi^ And there can 
be little doubt that students of more 
than average merit (who alone, I should 
hope, would be allowed to go in for 
Honoupt and for the M. A. degree) 

* The ap^dices are unavoidaUy held 

over for next iw«e, 


would be fit to read perhaps the sort of 
books that are now set for the interme- 
diate examination ; though some of 
these are decidedly difficult. 

There are of course plenty of Indians 
who, trained under the system I have 
critic(|pd, nevertheless speak and write 
English exceedingly well. But these 
are men with an exceptional talent for 
languages, and often, moreover men 
who, since the close of their college 
career, have had«daily opportunities, at 
the Bar and elsewhere, of hearing 
English spoken by those to whom it is 
familiar. |f this paper finds any readers, 
it is largelil among this class that it will 
find themj and that is in a manner 
unfortunate. It needs a distinct effort 
for any min to admit, even in his own 
mind, that a system which has brought 
him to the top of the tree can be 
radically wrong. Such men should 
however r^ect firstly that the Universi- 
ty regulates the instruction not merely 
of a few exceptional students but of 
thousands of medicore ones : and 
secondly that almost any system, good 
or bad, will bring the really superior 
men to the front ; but we have more to 
aim at thaa the mere classification of 
candidates. 

Whatever faults there may be in my 
argument, I can hardly believe that 
any one who is brought into close 
contact with the working of the present 
system can regard it as really satisfac- 
tory : and I venture tbetefore to ask 
what .is the precise object which we set 
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before oarsdves under that system : and 
whether it ireally springs, from a 
reasoned attempt to discover the l^t 
way of teaching whatever we are trying 
to teach > or whether it is an ill- 
considered and degenerate copy of the 


SIKH RELICS IN EASTERN 
BENGAL. 


Bad as is the outlook at Banskhali it is 
worse at Chittagong. I drove one day 
with a guide and was led to a Bairagi 
Thakurdwan ; then another mile and we 
reached a place which hardly bad the 
look of a temple. Entering through a 
breach in the enclosure wall and passing 
a foul-smelling well and a dirty veranda 
I stood before the Sanctuary. A peep 
through the bars of the doorframe 
disclosed a regular army of thakurs on a 
pretentious Singhasan. Once bitten, 
twice shy. 1 thought I had been misled 
again. The door was locked and there 
was no body to attend to the visitors. 
I was about to leave, when a Bengali 
gentleman walked over from his house 
across the road and assured me that that 
was the place I was looking for. The 
Mahant is a minor and a Brahmin has 
been appointed to look after the temple 
and these thakurs have been placed there 
by him. We have thus an illustration 
of the manner in which Buddhism 
disappeared from the land and its 


system traditional in England for the 
teaching of two dead, languages. 

J. R. Barrow. 


fanes and holy of holies became appro- 
priated to the successful rival creed. 
There are from forty to fifty Sikhs at 
Chittagong in the A. B. Railway Work- 
shops, but they live far off. They used 
to visit the temple at one time and took 
interest, a visible sign of which is the 
neat wooden shelf for the Granth Sahib, 
attached to the wall. The key of the 
shelf remains with them at their quarters 
at' Pahartali. I had to return disap- 
pointed and to satisfy my curiosity on the 
occasion of a subsequent visit to Chitta- 
gong, when I could examine the book 
and make my notes at leisure. 

Sangats also existed at one time or 
other at Comilla, Agartola, Karimganj, 
Moulvibazaj; Brahmanbaria and perhaps 
at Barisal and Noakhali, But these 
must have come into existenee much 
later than those mentioned above. The 
only trace that we find now about them 
is the tradition and % few families 
scattered about here and there in these 
parts who still possess manuscript copies, 
(some times more than one in a family), 
of the Sikh Sacred Rook. Mahant 
Chanchaldas told me that he saw 
twelve copies with one family alone at 
Comilla and that one of the copies was 
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illuminated. A family in* Dacca, not 
long ago had a large number of them, 
a.s well as some other books. The 
family has now shifted to Barisal. A 
"Lalababu” near Drahmanabaria has a 
copy, which he believes .to be three 
hundred years old. I have not been 
able to secure or see any of these copies 
in private possession. 

But I have examined all the manus- 
cripts in temples and compared them 
with each other and with printed copies. 
I have obtained some important results 
which upset some of our settled 
conclusions. I find for example that 
these manuscripts range themsel]|ps in 
three classes, and each group follows a 
different recension, and that a number 
of apocrypha appears in each ono' of 
them. It is commonly believed among 
the Sikhs that only two copies of the 
Granth Sahih differing slightly from 
each other exi.sted till the third copy 
was dictated by Guru Gobind Singh 
from memory alone, and that it was he 
who for the first time added^the hymns 
of his father Guru Tegh Bahadur to the 
book somewhere about Sambat 1764-65. 
But Irere in the Dacca Sangat we 
actually possess a copy dated 32 years 
earlier, which triis completed in the very 
year that Guru Tegh Bahadur was 
beheaded at Delhi, This copy includes 
the hymns of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
correctly arranged under Rags as in 
printed copies, and appears to be a copy 
m.Md of some early archetype. This 
discovery gains in importance from the 


fact that though the two earlier copies 
are extant, yet they are not available 
for purposes of comparison or detailed 
examination. It i» claimed, in a colo- 
phon, for a particular portion of it (1. e. 
the Japji) that it is the eighth copy in 
•succession from the one in the hand- 
writing of t|^e Fourth Guru Ramdass ; 
and it is certainly copied with strict 
regard to accuracy, as I have' found on a 
minute comparison of this portion, letter 
for letter,* with the best printed-copy. 
A detailed account of these results 
will be out of place in this review, as 
it #ill not be of much interest to its 
readers. 

^mong the memoranda noted in these 
mafuscripts there are some items of 
conliderable importance and interest. 
Oni of them is an itinerary of a pilgrim 
to the Sikh temples in Southern India 
and Ceylon. Whoever wrote it, it is 
clear that he existed long before Sam- 
bat 1732, and had actually travelled 
as far as Ceylon. There may be exag- 
gerations in his account of the victuals 
consumed at the daily Yagya at th6 
principal temple in Ceylon, but it can 
not be denied that his account has every 
appearance of truth. He gives a circum- 
stantial and correct account of the route. 
Evidently on his way out he took boat 
at Negapettam on the Coromandel Coast 
and returned through Malayalam. He 
says he met Mayadaman, the grand- 
son of Shivanabhi and found stray 
colonies of Bbatra Sikhs in Malayalam. 
It may appear at first rather difiicuU 
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to credit this story of Shivanabhi, \n fact 
it has been considered to be entirely 
iictitious by Dr. Trumpp and others, but 
there is nothing very strange about it. 
We are so far removed from those days 
that we do not know much about the 
movements of population^ at the time 
and therefore fail to take them into 
account We are beginning however 
to see, it may be dimly at present, that 
the trading classes of the Punjab showed 
a great spirit of enterprise in ancient 
days. They had as if by mutual con- 
sent come to an understanding about 
their markets even. While the Aroras 
as a rule went north to Kabul, Kandahar, 
Balakh, .Bukhara and Russia, the Khatris 
monopolised the markets of India to the 
East and the South. These movements 
perhaps were arrested by the political 
rise of the Sikhs in the Punjab. I have 
stated above how large colonies of 
Khatrt traders had established them- 
selves at Agra, Prayag, Benares and 
Patna, and later on right away as far as 
Dacca, Chittagong and Sondip. Prac- 
tically the whole petty trade of Assam 
and of many districts in Eastern Bengal 
is in the bands of Marwaris now, whom 
you meet4n most out of the way places. 
I have found the same all over Central 
India and have come across Khatri 
families in small villages where I least 
expected to find them. Though now as 
a rule in straitened circumstances, some 
of them undoubtedly have seen better 
days. One thing which has greatly 
struck irie about them is the great 


reverence they have for the Gurus and 
\tfhich they retain till now though cut 
off from the old connections for ages. 
Evidently these emigrants from their 
native home considered Sikhism as their 
national faith and the fact that* the 
Gurus were Khatris appealed strongly 
to their racial pride, which grew stronger 
the further away they were from home. 
In the Punjab itseff, jealousies were to a 
certain extent inseparable from the 
ordinary run of life, but distance had 
a chastening effccL So that when Cfuru 
Tcgh Bahadur was persecuted by the 
enmifcy and jealousy of his Sodhi bre- 
thren, and when even the vtutsaddies of 
the Sikh Temple at Amritsar shut the 
' door of the Temple on his face, then it 
was these trading people who had spread 
far and wide who welcomed him and 
supported him. Even our own Sakhis 
befir witness to affluent Punjabi emi- 
grants trading beyond the seas. 
Makhanshab, who decided the question 
of the sijcoession to the Gaddi in favour 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur, was one of them. 
What wonder then that some Punjabi 
traders had travelled south and settled in 
Singhadip, not more than a dxy's journey 
from Rameshwar and gradually acquired 
influence and power. Maharajah .Sir 
Kishen Pershad and the Mah^u < >1 

Burdwan come of families* of I 
Khatris. Shivnabhi might have 
a big landlord. /So the itltn i 
the unknown pilgrim to Souiljc 
may be found useful in some fui 
search in those parts. 
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Hut of much greater importance is the 
item which contains the dates of deaths 
of the first nine Gurus and that of Baba, 
Gurditta. In the Ramna Sangat Copyr 
two important colophons and some othea 
details arc added to the dates. The data 
furnish us with a very early corrobora- 
tion of many of the dates and help ns 
to correct others. Details about Guru 
Hargubind’s death are given by an eye- 
witness, and copied by the Eighth Guru. 
In this account there is no suggestion 
of the kind which Mr, Macaulifife sale's 
Itv. has found in some books, He gives 
tlie following footnote on page of 
IV. of his Work : — ^“Hinduised Sikh 
chroniclers have invented a story that 
the Guru caused himself to be shut up 
in Patalpuri and ordered Guru Harrai 
to lock the door and not open it until 
the 7th day. This accorcing to Abul 
Fazzal was deemed by the Hindus tlic 
most meritorious form of death and so 
ignorant and superstitious persons have 
attributed to the Guru this form of 
suicide. Had it occurred it would cer- 
tainly have been recorded by Muhsan 
Fani, among the other details given by 
him.” Or. ^Trumpp gives 1638 A. D. as 
the date of death of Guru Hai^bind, 
but adds the following footnote ; “There 
is a great diversityof opinion about the 
death of Hargobind's death. The year 
given is that commonly recorded by the 
Sikhl In the Oabistan, the year 1645 is 
mentioned, corresponding to the Hejri 
1055. Muhsaii Fani says (II. 381) that 
he saw Hargobind in the year of the 


Hejri 1053 (•>1643 A. D.) at Kiratpur. 
We do not know how to reconcile these 
two dates which differ by seven years. 
Perhaps there is a mistake in the Arabic 
cyphers of the Dabistan.” 

But I have seen the date given . in the 
Dahistan-i-maganib not in figures, but 
in words. Trump says in another place : 
“Some say that Gurditta had died 
already before his father, but this is by 
no means certain. He died at Kiratpur 
where a splendid tomb was built to him.” 
Our Kcords solve all these difficulties 
and show how the mistake about the 
date of Guru Hargobind’s death origi- 
nated in the entry about Baba Gurditta 
without his name. So Muhsan-i-Fani 
is right and the common Sikh books 
wrong. Our data also correct the date 
of Goru Harirai’s death. 

A third item of interest is a decalogue 
or Ten Commandtnents ascribed to the 
Fifth Guru. - They naturally come very 
near those of Moses. One manuscript 
makes a slight addition in one of them, 
showing some extraneous influence. 
Another oi these ten commandments 
indicates that the Sikhs had been 
boycotted and were finding it difficult 
to matry. 

Gur Baksh Singh, 
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THE ARCTIC HOME IN THE 
RIO-VEDA: AN UNTENABLE 
POSITION. 

ii 

The Five Tribes lived to the east of 
the Bipas and the Satudri ; and this 
explains why Sudas is described as hav- 
ing marched eastward (Praclia).” 

In the foregoing Rik, we are, moreover, 
told that Sudas had several *‘non-Aryaii 
Kings” (Dasa) as well as ‘‘Aryfh 

Kings” ( Aryani ), arrayed 

against him in this great war. Again, 
the hymns of Bharadwaja, the chief 
priest of the Five Tribe.s, also abound 
in references to an intertribal war. The 
following passages will speak for them- 
selves : — 

I . “IB r: I 

cww ^ VI. 75, 19- »*' 

[ Yah nah svah nishtyah jighamsati I 
devah tarn sarve dhurvantu N ] 

“May all gods destroy him who is our 
kith and kin, and yet seeks to kill us 
from a distance”. 

VI. 19, 12. 

[ Janam Vajrin mahi manyamanam 
evyah nrivyah randhaya yeshu asmi i ] 

“O Wielder of thunder, suppress him 
who regards himself superior to these 
people among whom 1 live.” 

3. I 

VI. 46, I. 

[ Indra sarge arvatah, chodayase 


mahadhane I asamaiie adhvaiii vrijine 
path! shyenam iva shravasyatah H ] 

“O Indra, thou sendest our horses 
over uneven and difficult paths, like 
hungry hawks flown along a crooked 
path across the sky to the great war 
already begun*” ^ 

Now, it is evident from these references 
that there was a great intertribal war 
in which King Sudas sent an expedition 
against the Five Tribes, the people 
among whom Bharadwaja lived, from a 
distance and the Five Tribes met force 
with force, and caused a great havoc 
among the invaders. VVe are further 
told that, in thi/great war, there was a 
coalition of “ten** kings against Sudas, 
and that Shruta, Kavasha* Bridha, 
Druhya and Ayu were among them. 
The Rig-Veda further tells us that some 
of Sudas’s adversarie.s, forming the coa- 
lition were “non-Aryans” (Dasa), 

and that these endeavoured to drown 
Sudas, with his entire force, by breaking 
open the bank.s of the Purushni. But 
the stratagem failed entirely, and Shruta, 
Kavasha, Bridha, Druhya were them- 
selves drowned with their children 
in their efforts to drown Sudas with 
his hosts. Here arc some Riks in point, 
which will be read with great interest:-— 
I. carw: ’Rwvii 

I* VII. 18, 8. 
[ Duradhyah ^i^ditim srevayantah 
achetasah vijagribhre Purushnim 1 ] 
“The wicked and mischieveous ene- 
mies broke the embankments of the 
Purushni by digging.” 
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VII. i§, 9 . 

[ lyuh artham na nyarlhan. Pariilsh- 
nim ashuh cha na it jagama a\ 'pitvam | 
Sudase Iiiflrah sutukan amitran aran- 
dhayat manushe vadhrivachah i| ] 

“Indra made the Puruslmi fi >w along 
the proper channel and not otherwise ; 
and the charger of Sudas rer ched its 
destination. And Indra subjii -ated the 
garrulous enemies wfth their children, 
for the human King Sudas*’ 

Now, the very use of th^ word, ' 
(vadhrivachah) “garrulous”, in the fore* 
going Rik, clearly shows th< i Shruta, 
Kavasha, Hridh^, Druhya a d Ayu, 
concerned in the stratagem re jrred to 
above, were all non-Aryan Kin ^s. ^Evi- 
dently therefore, the five Ar) m kings 
of the Five Tribes were the r maining 
five members of the coalition. 

But the Rig-Veda tells us th.xt though 
the stratagem contrived by the non- 
Aryan members of the coalitii'n failed, 
the expedition involved a severe strain 
on the resources of King Sndas, and 
that, for a time, Bharatas, ins hosts, 
were surrounded by the etieir.ies and 
were about to be completely crushed. 
Furtunatcly, however, Vasishla joined 
Sudas’s forces w^h his followers at 
this juncture, and assigned the function 
of the High priest. And we are told 
that under Vasishta’s niinistration and 
guidance, Sudas’s forces multiplied 4n 
number, and the combined forces of the 
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enemies were cot^lltely crushed. 1 he 
following Riks will speak for them- 
selves : — 

1 . •tfiifiEit* i 

Pin: f VII. 33 . 6 . 

[ Asam parichhinnah Bharatah arbiia- 
kasah | abhavat cha purah > eta 
Vasisthah at it Tritsunam vis’iah 
aprathanta | ] 

“The Bharatas were few in numi)er 
and surrounded by enemies. VVhere- 
tJ^on Vasishta became the Priest and 
the forces of the Tristus multiplied in 
number.” 

VII. 3.;. 3- 

t Dasarafne Sudasam pravat Ind/ah 
Vramhana vah Vasisthah | ] 

*‘0 Vadshtas, on account of V'Jiir 
hymns, Irtdra saved Sudas in the v at 
Against llie coalition of the ten king 
I. fiiw C*im ^5 I 

5 f^i-c^vn nnrrpi 

(Tat-Sinhan chit petvena jaghana 

Indrah. 

Prayachat cha vishva bhoyaman 

Sudase. 

“ Indra then (in that war) caused a 
lion to be killed by a jackal, and pro- 
cured Sudas immense... riches (or food).” 

And lastly, in III. 23 , 4 we find two 
Bharatas, Devasmava and Devarata, 
invoking Agni to shine forth, with riches, 
among their own men, dwelling on the 
banks of the Drishadvati, the Apaya, 
and the Saraswati. And this clearly 
indicates that, after the conquest of 
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the Five Tribes, the Bharatas or a 3. "Five Tribes are mentioned 


detachment of tl^ein settled on the 
fertile banks of the ^araswati and its 
tributatries. The passage referred to 
above runs as follows : — 

WA I” 

(Drishadvatyain Manusha Apayaam 
Seraswatyam rcvat didihi). 

‘O Agni, shine forth, with riches 
among (our) m^, dwelling on the 
Drishadvati, the Apaya and the Sara- 
swatl.* 

Hut unfortunately as has already been 
said, a great con/usion prevails among 
the Vedic scholars as to the real and 
ultimate object of the celebrated march 
of the Bharatas under Viswamitra across 
the Satudri and the Bip«'is referred ‘to 
above, as well as about the identity and 
the positions of the various tribes in- 
vplved in the great war against Sudas. 
Hr re are some extracts from Dr. Mac- 
do iclTs account of the same : — 

1. “The most important part, if not 
the whole, of the Indian Aryan is meant 
by the “five tribes”, an expression of 
frequent occurrence in the Rig- Veda. It 
is not improbable that by this term 
were meant the five tribes enumerated 
together in two passages, the Purus, 
Tnrvashas, Yadus, Ayus and Druhyus”. 

2. “A more important name among 
the enemies of Sudas is that of the 
Bliaratas. The Bharatas were defeated 
by Sudas and his Tristsus, who were 
aided by the invocation of Vasisbiha, 
the successor and rival of Viswamitra”. 


as allied with Sudas in the great 
battles^” 

4. “ L he Tritsus appear to have been 
settled oinewherc to the east of the 
river Pn . iishni, on the left bank of which 
Sudas i;My be supposed to have drawn 
up his i I'ce to resist the coalition of the 
ten king attempting to cross the stream 
from thr west.” 

Now, the foregoing extracts are full 
of palpal’le historical blunders. First of 
all, the l ive Tribes were, as we have 
seen, tli • Aryans who lived on the 
banks o: the Saraswati and its tributa- 
ries, an<’ against whom the Aryan king 
Sudas s lit his great expedition. It is 
therefoi' absurd t*) identify the Five 
Tribes vith the entire body of the 
Indian ayans. We have further seen 
that Shr ita, Kavasha, Bridha, Druhya, 
and Ayij. were, in their efforts to drown 
Sudas with his forces, themselves drown- 
ed (Ayi! escaped the general fate) with 
their chi.dren and that many of them 
were subjugated. We have been clearly 
told in that connection that those con- 
cerned i t this stratagem were 
(Vadhrivachah) ‘garrulous.* In the Rig- 
Veda thv* word, (Vadhrivachah) 

^garrulous,’ has always been applied 
to the non-Aryans. And we have 
also b en clearly told that some 
member ^ of the coalition against Sudas 
were^iftTl” (Dasa), ‘non-Aryans.* It is, 
therefoir, quite clear that Shruta, 
Kavash, Bridha, Druhya, and Ayu con- 
cerned in the stratagem, were the non- 
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Aryan Members of the coalitioni who 
made common cause with the Fiw 
Tribes, in their efforts to crush, Sudas" 
forces. It is, therefore, equally absurd 
to identify the Five Tribes with “the 
Purus, Turvashas^ Yadus, Anus 3tnd 
Druhsus “ ; Dr. Macdonell’s statement 
seems, therefore, entirely wrong. 

Dr. Macdonell has committed another 
serious blunder in representing the 
Bharatas as “the enemies of Sudas.” 
The Bharatas, on the country, originally 
formed, it appears, the bulk of Sudas' 
own force under Viswamitra. But they 
were, we are told, hard>pressed by the 
enemies and were abdurto be complete* 
ly crushed ; and that it was at this 
juncture that Vasishta joined Sudas* 
forces with the Tritsus, and that uuder 
Vasista’s ministrations and guidance the 
tide of events turned and the coalition 
of the ten kings was completely crushed ; 
Dr. Macdonell's statement is, therefore, 
entirely unsupported. On Vasistha's 
assumption of the function of the chief 
priest, the relations between Viswahnitra, 
and Vasistha became, no doubt, consider- 
ably strained, but there was never any 
war between them, or anything of the 
sort. Dr. Macdcftiell is also guilty of an 
equally unpardonable confusion of 
thought in maintaining that the “Five 

Tribes are mentioned as allied with 

Sudas in the great battle." 

The extract No. 3 contains alR>ther 
serious blunder committed by Dr. 
Macdonell. Sudas* forces were, no 
doubt, drawn up on the left (eastern) 


bank of the Purushni. But when the 
expedition was about to march 
(Pracha) 'eastward*, against the Five 
Tribes on the banks of the Saraswati 
and its tributaries, the five qon-Aryan 
members of the coalition, referred to 
above, tried to drown Sudas, with his 
hosts, from behind, by breaking open 
the embankment of the Purushni. The 
Five Tribes the Aryan members of the 
coalition, therefore, ovidently lived far 
away from the Purushni to its east, 
and it was only the non-Aryan mem- 
bers of thf coalition who tried to drown 
Sudas* foreies from b^ind. It, accord- 
ingly, follows that the aforesaid non- 
Aryan Members of the coalition alone 
lived on the right (western) bank of the 
Purushni. It is, therefore, simply absurd 
to represent, as Dr. Macdonell has done^ 
all the ten kings of the coalition as 
attempting to cross the stream froM 
t]ie west.** The description evidently 
applies only to be five non-Aryan 
members of the coalition, but is totally 
inapplicable to the Five Tribes on the 
banks of the Saraswati and its tributa- 
ries against whom the expedition was 
chiefly directed. Dr. L. D. Barnett, in 
his Antiquities of India, has also after 
Dr. Macdonell and others, wrongly 
represented Druhyus, and Turvasas as 
some of the Aryan tribes. From what 
has been said above, it is clear that 
Dr. ' Macdonell's account of the war is 
full of gross historical blunders. 

N. K. Dutt. 
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1 

•>l«1^ C1W* 

TOW* WH— •!« r» ^TH !• 

^Tw ®i*if‘*« iiw, ^w»ft^f»tin 
twil iWf 'S«iw* ^^t*t w 

^*i» tf^tin ’^ifW «w« ▼’<1 ’^*1’, ’ll ^twt»ii 
wm ilf •!«« W*f5*», wvfel *1 

«I*»W«*»*<*' W ^f«W5|, C>l ?Pf*t ’*lfe*l 

rutw, c»i oi« •tftitif I 

f f«^>i rti« «Tvt^ i41ar 
w •rtn ww,<i, ^<^rTO 

W*ltl ^filftW, flT*n «!«*- 

n%i ftwtnw, ^ffnwr, 

ntf «if!% ^ 4if%«nt<ft •Jtw’ii c»rt 


iitaj sitHiftn Hw’iWc^i <ir5» t 

«1*| OWST ’)Ttt<ntiI «lf« "»ltf« •tft< 

«it51 I 

c’l *»tr«r f*»c*n *ira5»wt*ti «t*i «nif, 'll 
fi)c«a •! si* siTt, c>i «»ti« | 

«t*i'B* w mi jutn* »ttw, ctI 
at^5i ^t<i*»tf«3 «j*i 4*? 5trwi-»t«tfl «|ii« 
"s ^f»ij ai-atf*!!® ’if*’jr< i ^iirt*?tMi 

f«ic«n *^r^Ja »Hfwj-'iiw »i"»I<w*i *icw 
ate® *a *ifl I antr®* ’^n* « 

>ifss ^ifs* me®, r*iW 3 wt«1* »rtrw»il«i 

c*T'i)®t* ^twt^ »iw, oianii 

> 1 ®;, r®i ®rt *f»isi *’8'ifcsi *«f»i«it* awfei 
S|?r® mf*® <t*u», ^*Tt c* 
ni® *i^i«, 4® 'll ®wi5 ®fiiw 

»ITf* *11 1 

cawr ®<i *irfla^->it«ii ®t<i <lt>i«, cil 
®Pt®c®CT *ft® 3*1^ « %*il®' c*i»®tflrf ®t«i 


*tf«3W*if«(/ « f^M5s>i-»itr*r» I ^fffl'8 >1W5 
»«W» I C*ll >>>I« llw W1 
vCTi^'i ^r?iti c«t»ii ’i'§i I 

« w» «»*»t>i6ws «nn»5j •»!, ^«isi «tt«»t 

i*rcst«»*i «t«n ^1111 I 

C'ft*! >«»i85 ’jf'fB 'Jlft 

■t«*ttr»i^ >\>iw ^I’li- 

cn'f ’)«r®i«ii« -Sr «i?!>r5i Piin i 

^fsiit*!, 't5»f« ^fl« >1?^TH 

u'?r'« Jitt't’ti ^t?tw? '^t-nii ^wsfiTs 
C’fa fnitct*? t ’taa's^ oiw’p afsw- 

>j"»is r.>il ^1^6 'jfm 

5ii5?i ^ttstn sffc^tc^q I fnfw-s 

^rirva »i«i»i3 -imsi, t>i? ?if * 

i »i?t*it •fWii c>i? («!’»'■ 

C*lt?^*l«i5l<J 6ff9C«Clsi I ’►'S 

^?«1 r«ii«n ’»i'5<8fnn -iff® ^f's* « -iiiiTj n?4t£« 

f8»l1« S»f<cet8i? ; <«|1(*1 C’rl-sHtfl -*l 

*(< -Sr 

•-(flB’JISl !i^c^ I ^ SflU '8t4tt« C9 ’I'S 

acsfWi^, fni'ilBm? «StMt»»«, 

'5t?i f<n9Bj I -flisfiresja 

celtB caa aa« 

Blstlf, «(t>ltw? 

’tCH ^ftC9BS1t« ^W, 'Brtl «»l *n «, '5T9tB 
S’ltfl'Bl VtJ'TtW 

^\ Bit, BBt^ 'BIBtB I 

“fBtlB fllBWI ntW^" CV^ Bf*l«lta, 'BWt 
fBtI« ^fttt'Bf* ! 

a'BB'itt ^t«. «tfi ’TB ntt Bfim 

BW^Bl CB atCB, CB Bfvc® Bl?ht BBBBtl* 
«lBt« at* »fBWfiW, aBB BtaiBlB iBi lff«B 
aKB^ BtffWtl I *t£^ r»«I, ftBTBI 
fv ft ^tBI, ^BlfBB ft^Btl 


's ba, r 

CTFtB BiBtil B"BI, BfBlBtB BtfsBB 

BiB^ a« CBt ^ B<B1V BjftB ^BBBfBCBtBtBJ 
^BTBtB Bta B^« I .^rtlt«BBIt»|B ftwCB ^Btf5«, 
«>W BifBBtB B» «1BtBl BWatBtB ^BlB^l Bti 
BftWB l BtBllWB B^TI Bf WB, BtBV 

ftlltBS BtB fwiB BtftBI CBPBB -atf -BBH^ BtB 
B£'5, CB ? Burn 'BfBtBB BtBmH BIBJ BW«1BI? 
B'sfel fsiB T flBt B1, BftllB^ 

'B'^tft' BB B1 I JfftBiB ^T^BtB BI'StB ^BB 
79«ri| BBBtfB^I-B^flB BtB BtefB BB-BlBlBlBB 
Bill BrBfBftB ? ftftB-aBBlBBB BiBlI Bt® «1® 
BBBt^ ^BtB ftCBB BfBl«r8 BB B1 i 

-bI BjlCBB BBUB CB BB»tB1 4<B fBB /BIBB 
T'bb, 4 BB CBt B«r»tB1 ^ift ftifUftW BtBtBt? 
BB*t BBSlftCBB BIBJ atBtB Bta I B{«Bt1 

-BB BBCB «tBI BiBft® BIBW-BBtl BCB, BtBtW 
B1 BB, CB*tt9B BWB Wt^B "STbIB? 
fBB-’B'^ttBB fBCBB BlfBCa B^IB ' 

CB? BW?, 'BtBlCBB BI’BBt Bt'5»tB1 ft ®BttB 
Bi’BfftBI ??£« BtlB, 'SHtfl BJtfBlB B?IB I 
BBtBfiBJ Bl BIBIW •t'stB Btf^I 
*IH1B BtCB Bl I Bt«SB BtffWJB fBBt^ 

CB'^CBB BBCB ftl, fBWtB, BBtBsStft, 

BtBBift, BBJ^ft,— BBi-aatB BWB BBtlBB ^11- 
9B I BBir^B ^BtB fBBtlB Bt^B BtfB«I-Bft? 
fBBfBB BflBI Btt^B I ^BWtCB 

“Bt^B Btft^J" BfBCa BtBI BtB Bl I B^BtB 
BtCB, BBB, BWafBTB «lft BB-BtBtBlBB J# 
B1lft»B atCB fBBfta B^BtB 8B#B B^BtCf, 
<BBB, f^BB fBlBBBt*^^ <1 «tBtB JlftCB^, BB- 
BtBtB «fBBIB Bt^jfCBB ^BJfBatlB ftlfW ^fitll 
BlCa BtCB I Bt^Bai B^B BfBW bIcB Bt^B 

BlfBaj BiB B<W<a I c»rt Bl1?fB BtftW 

ft»B«UB B^CB 9|1^tWB BWB B)llB,ft 

«BHB, BllSiB BtftWIB Bft PwllB 
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^file's *nftCT 

im, c*rt ^«ti ’ifw 

im I 

^WlWl CTrt “ftf^'B" ^r»Jl« 

^fiw fhFni w t ^'S^ts?*w»i, (im 
fift? c’wr ’»Ta( f^tPiwi*n i tuTfli 

c«r'Wf*i<t‘i 'tnffir<ft?t 

f«ffw ««^r «t»n w*! 'etTt*? 

I m\ f^«c ^5 ^«(i« ttmi 

<rw w «r5ls» "fTt?tr* 

W ^tf>HTtf*l, C»I^ »K1'«-^J<l»lt5^ 

^rt*R OTIM^ '<<’^'9 STO 

’ffim «»n^*i } 

«rfl| ’ttw*>, '81^ ^^^tW'8 c»l <^Wt>IM 
■iwttl ^J®!, ’i^tlt’1'5 

fwn •tfilw, -af® ■at* f^t- 

fiatawi fiwtat« »i«f^ 

c^lic*! •it*8f'5j f*twT9 'attw3 aetii 

rw*ii, c»R!ii*i’9 afa 

c»ittf8 9«ini cTfi ’ittc'Bi? I c’tffa att^f, 
w ¥f«*rt ’(I’li l«f#t fi'at? ^tasta 

ai^itcf, awta «ts, »!>»« '!t«r, 
Wi fwwit flfifa ajfva a«ta *tijt 
atPaca ^^ I "?«?« ^wa afa- 

Bfawa *aa< aaaiataMa aa-’iicaa ata 
fifwiiMa awt»w la a^cai ^tataifa’a- 
ra»i*ii atPB ^ H’ftata atai a a aarffaia 
aam^ atcaa, af? aa*i> «ica Iwi ataa, 
«w, twat 'ttatewa «af%ia^faiaa, 
a€i «»#t*ncaa awa H^fai ataa afac« atfaiaa i 
«w!wa *tiftat>?tai 'tfatfaiaa faaefe awa 
afii I ca ca. *t#CB italwa ata, cat 
aiht 4a< w w aatiaa aa^faa 

aw ttatatt wall atJti ail^a. 


atatfaa, tafaa aifraaa^a tsHs? «« 
cataa fafaaa«taia acaati ai^t,' caa ai 
catiaa sian a faata, ca aiai a faata aia far»t 
at?iaa aia faj? atia ai. ca? aai « faata 
aitala^a, afa 'ttatat faiaaai aaaiM cataaa 
afsaiaai a^faia an?j|, 'Statcafl aif'en^ai 
althaea, ^tatcaa araHe aia pfaia i ca ca ai 
atfata, atstaa sfaii « falttaa eiaa aw afa i 
fataaacaa ’'tai aaffaa aca ai«r ca? cat 
aca a"a« a?i'« a?ca i aai, aacaaai, aa^:a- 
af^aai, aajfisfaai, faalissia '*f'?/® a^a a"aca 
aaaca a"aa af«t® aifaca? «fa? aca faata 
aa afaates, aai atlia atca i asai caaa 
a^f’Ha aaat?5«iiat ti'aia aaaaa aifa afaca 
ai^a ai i aatfaia aiaaiaa asfa afaca 
atca, aa?tca aaifaa aw a faata aia?i 
atasa, >ii4ai atfa ’iia^t afaatfa i caaa 
aiatfaa, ai caaa ata-'Jaf«a alcataca aalcaa 
«taa aaa ataa aa ai i ^itajfaa atcflia caaa 
aatf atfaai a«a; aw aca aif’^caa alrtja. 
"jafal aa, aaiaa aaiaata aa, aasa afa’la atfaaj 
afa ^a^a aa, an ca? atfatain afai aia^aai 
aic^a acaa facaa aataai act i «a? at'^ 
atraaj aicaa ■*»»» ata jsaa opca faafaafacaa 
^fif^taftaf aifvawa ai«? aa atiacfi 
aaata aa, cat^i "tlcaa catia atfaai 

^’4a16 afaai aaa) afaiaa, ai f5at'^< 

«taai »tti afawa, atatia ar^fa atfaiata tffaia 
aia atca ai i aaata ala >aaiai®i-’j;< csita 
i atfacBja Hffa ataa afaca a?ca i a^ata 
aaca firtraaiacia tw fialaa aaaiata ^aiiaai 
atcacf I faafiaiaa a?ta tiaiai Hatata 
afacaiia, «nui ^aafaa Taati fafaa ftta- 
ua I awaiaiaa 'Staiai aTfaaj-a"ia a?tacfa i 
•at taat^t atari ftraa aifwacaa aca aaaiaia 
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'SbRjII WtB rsif?* I ^«at< >« 

vm Or ^at>ifw» 

rtcB *»1 1 

<*1 »«t#t ftM’ii Bf?, ^m«4 jjft® 
^ ^ Bt?«f1fB ^tC^ltS^n Ht^lBUt ft*'. 
’BCl «^fC*lt55n ’?«*», '8tBtr.« 

^▼WB 'Itni I WCIB ^fBtBI ^wri#t- 

Bf»iF», ^9 ^t51- 

CTl 'Btf^ 

ntftw*? I *«,— >It*ftB*l 

«liw5 >9 »lt<rtB1 >lW?*tWB «tfH 

Bl <*9 f^nlCB ’»'®1 B*WSI I Btft»lt 'StBI 

♦wt*i fl^l ^Bi 'Bb; cn% J(w, ^ »ii^9t»iu^, 

»IB<»IlBt«?*IB BIBI BtBni »rflB1 

Nf^^fMB I 4t«tBl 

b’IBI, n^’ItBWtOK «tB1 
^fBBtlfS^ I C»lt’f’\^tC«fB 7fB%B «»tnC«< S*tCBm 
’BfaBlB CBt’tJ'81 ’ffaWCB*!,— •*f»tCBB 

’B'flB, 'IfBft'ra ■»(tsfa -jibbubb, 'Swcwb ’BtefB's 

ftHtBI t«*1 BifBW ’«»fs ’iBl*? BtftB'lC'B "BBC'S? 
BtBsl ^fst® BTfaiBB I ?(®3U 'StBiCBB 

'•?PBB I 'StBtCBB BtBr* BTBCB, BlBt* 
^MWtB, BB'^I •tf®B-tflBBf«l 

Bf*!*! B1 Bll® ’ItCB I 

*B<1 BBIBBf® •Ca|t®«CBC?®tB1 

•BBB'JBi®, BTBWB 

®fBl® «rttB I ®B%B ^‘fBftBB "BCH# 

B|tB«». I BIlBI fUB^iiCBB I 

BtBtBl BCf B B|f«|f®», B1 "BUflfiBf-SttBr, 'StBtBl 
CB iBBt^t f*fW1 BfBBl, *fCB ;TV«tBI fB»W 

®fBlB, B(t»ri BBIB ®B1 BIB B1 I ®tBtf?BC®, 
CTl mass BtBtBl ®a|»W®, B«.*lCB BfB- 

Btr*!® ^fBW CBBB CBtfB >B®Bfa 

W<i CBtlB, VtBtfBBl®, 


*IIB BIBJ«tf«® ®fBBtB ttStlBB^ BW | 

BB»irBBtf»I-»l"Ba, •SPIWB f99, f«ffW®iri PtBt? 

B%^ ®fBBl, CB fWl® «Ib8s 
® fBlW *ltl?st I B(®Btt ftfBB^ltlBB BW CBtl? 
<49® »|"n^ <flB< fB*H{ «a^ CB1[ fBflB 

?%tCf I >«9 fBBTCB tBt® 49 BBt'Bt®lBB 
9Bl, (MtB B1B1! ^tBtWB ^*tB CBtiB B^BB. 
fBB<(— SsBtr fB«B 9fBWCf,-'^BltBB 9'JB) 
CB 9® 99®B, ®tBtB 1B9CIIB fBBftBtWB I 
CBCIB 95t-B3Bl® BfB BBBrtt «|IB1 Bt^l® 
BB,— BT9B 9fBBl BB,— Btft^t ®1f9l9 

<BBfel BBtBtf®t® *lfBB® ®fBC9 BB, 9tBl B?W, 
®TBt^BtB? BIB? B^BB^BtBtC® %9CBt9B 
BB, ®tB) BfBl® B^CB I *lt'9t®I 9tBtB 9fB*tB 
BtfBBl®, BtBttS BWB ^^B-BtBtBB, 1t9t®I 
*tCBC®B BtBl %®B, BtBI ®BtB 4Bt ®tB) 

ftlBC® ’ttCB, 4BC fBfBBI 9t9^BCBB 9 9tBI- 
BBtCBB BBJtBBtBB ®fsr» ♦ttCB ,— ®tBtB BIBB1 
9fBt9 B^CB I *(t'9f®J fB9tB BCBJ BtBI f^tB,— 
9IBtCB? *tC9 BfBl *I?B SBBtB®, CB BfBB 
^BatB MtB BfBl® BtfBW, 9lBtWB B(*BB 
BBlWWB 9 CBitBIlBtB, ^tB'S 99B9B, BCBB^B 
BtCB. CB? B®*r fBBB, 9tBtWB Bt99fBtB »ltBttBI 
BCBB B^tBtBtBrtB CBtrSt^® 9fBl9 B^CB I 
»CB? CB ®B9B 9t»l ^ifBCBCf, C>rt 9tC»ni Bft® 
4lf9BfB9tB CBiBt^!BBC9 wit 9fBC9 B^, 
C9BB 4 Clf^tB BIB, »ll9t9I 9tllB9 *r*« bIC® 
B?CB I B’49fel fitC®B BtBiCBI ftBBh ff^Bt® 
C5tl 9B1 Bt^ I 

4BB®: ?^CBtC»lB lf®BtB I ^fsBtB 91{B®B 
41 B BB® Btf®®? f9| Bl ’BtW I B#BtB 
9tC®, t^CBt® WBl®B 9flfB® CB«f*BfCBB 
1 B[®Bt< ^BtrtB tf®Bt® BftOTtBBl- 
*^9 CBRc® bIcB, CB, C9BB 9finn, C9t«l 
«tfWBC®, Bl C9t^1f 9flM <91^ 
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wtf«« ^ll*tc«, *t« •tfiriftfii'® 

Wltl. C¥t^ %«f« f^?tC«, CTl 

¥»*! *1*1 ^ C^%’IW5 *IW 'Stimuli 

f» *n, 4tniw «it*iu?? 'flwii wi«« 

n«t^««i.— ftc^ssiti »ifiw 
^twf5«»i ^fir w« ^*1 w, >fltTc"ra nc^p 
»« inr, *jw, ^fmw« «rtf«t<f 

^tW ^tOI «t^ll« ^f?W I 

oismai »w» <<,— 1> »nF*i 5ftai, -Sf 'i^»j ®*in, 

•atitit, ftiTscn ^fii, 

’lt<lt«H ^«J ^31 } ait '4l5tH3 01313101 

t«m t«T^i wws 3w«i m® ®r3«tc33, 
433 C3t 3CT 3tWt»l1 'B13t3’« tf«tC?3 
wftntif, 3f4 «t?Tatt, ^19 3t3 1 
Ctrta 9«nt1 9f»3U 433 3 3f^3t3 *rf3- 
3lt 313313 tl3l31 4t 3314^5 #lf9<B 3tl33, 
^31133 33^4133 3'63I tfec31^3 tf'Batt^a 
®ltt3t531 I 3C3 3131 93131 C3, 
4t9ta9<$I{38 31319 »8|CB '9131C3I ®nfI3C3l33 
9lf93 331 ®rf3i 3i?3l3 39l33l i C3133 

f3f3W3l33 «lf333f3l3C3t f3C33 >PB^«l3 

4IH133 I 

«333 4t 3f73n3 931 3f»t3l3, C933# 4t 
333 C3r3l'B 3^33, C91^ 333 3l«3H, C9l3 5^f93 
31813 3391, 1^331^3 9lf93 931319 3it3l3f, 
31 3l>3931, 33N13 3t3t31 1 391^ *119 ^afsa 

iW93 13333 91»F 3t8l« C913 93^3 C3I33 
93131393 993933 133199 3tal3»,— 39333 

C»rt C3^ 91331393 9f8 3re3 4l3'<3 9l331, 
C3^ C3^ 33131333 C33t«l3 313313 9f339 3tC3 I 
9131333 31^313 3rH3*fci 4t 9l33 C3139333 
<ll9ft93«l3f9 391333 313318 9 9333 813333 
4ll9 33331^8 91813 433 9311^39 3t33 I 

t39l3t 913333 3#3 333 I 4t t39l339t 
49319 311 911^ 9rtl 9111 933, <>1393^1 


t®31f^3l3C33 3331 3^9l3 9133^ 3ll 313331 
31, 33191333 9919 991333 933t 3^313 
C3ff3993lf% 33fl3t9 ^$3313 I33tl9 1 
C31333 ^ 9391333 9<1«. «Slf393tt39l3 4»l9 
39J 31 9l311, 333 39^1 393, ^13 VI 3l331 
3lt31 913113333 9191391 9 153"3^3%3 3't9t339 
9139 3ll339 3t33 I 9131C33 91^3 3lf3[39Tl 
I9l9, 33181333 *33 ttl39 91331, *3t39 31^331 
813333131 133333 331333 *(3l9, 3tl339!3 99l|* 
9l339 3t33 I 3131 9138, 314 9131 3t31 31*131 
311933 6l333 3) I 4 lIM 9t'il3-3'9l33 3t3l39 
ill 33, 33^91419133, 9131 9l339 3^33 I 

9t3’33 t*331333 313133 3lRt9) 94l3 9131 
— 3lfe9tl3 I 91313 C313 33, 31*Bt9J 3ll3l9J3 4* 
9333 13333 333ll33333 3 4133193 I 343, tl93l3, 
94ftl9, 3l39, 4llf9 9153 1333 31311 9t33lf3l 
93391, 4t 3Vfl 91319331 9t31 3t59ll31 
913311313 t<3l4l 131993333 933391 913393 
91331 31393 1 1333391 9l«3l8 9f3 9l9lf 

4t 393 I33?3l3 It® 413391 a^ft 3J93 3l33l 
«I91'9 33 I 39319 99l9lf39 333 I 9l3l331 
13333 4113313 339133 C33i 33913 33, 3W91 
331393 184 9ft5 91^18 9t3J 3t59ll339 19 
9t3< 4rf99l»19 I t*33t33a 3131199 I84l3^tl 
9941^19, 311913, 13913 39^39 4»9l9 *3ll3ll31 
3tl339J 433 33139 433 33131 1931,— 

l8413»it3 91334 3l3 9f331 99^1 33l9 18341 
1181319 9l3, 933 9t3t39 9131333 9t'?l3«) 

93[« 3ll933 19 31, 9331 -Si 1333%3 1B4 9l3l331 
3tl339I 43t 33139 3«|4l33 3l33ttl 19 31,— 
4t IbH 1333 3113 3lf331 t*33l% 9l3I 3l5- 
9ll9 3li 9l33l, *313 33 399 933 *lfl, 
9193%3 433 99113-939, 9131 9t3l393 3t^ 
91313 3111331 31318333 33183 9l339 3^13 I 
3l3lielf 31333^393 *19^ l33l3 9fH9 itW I 



¥lisf '9 CKI, >>8^^ I L « *IQ. 


«iN*f ’»f«cw •iifilw, *it^li 

nWre I ’IS ’iw ’iifj 9 Nrtts- 

W1 « •tf«5 ^1 ’l^rw^l 9^9 ^\ C99, 

maiw w »f«w ^?ci I 
“tinti 

'•fni.’l 5 fw? *1 5 

4twtc^ iii^i ’itfwj ^f<r ii6« fi, 'et^ cn\ 
’Itftwn ’Ttftwit, 

f’l^ •»iiw? w* n«j •!(«? 

’lf«« ’^fsc^ <1tfil^ I ^•<11 C>I 

WW I tf’Sft’l 

^nifitfir >1^(1 « ^»»i ^fiiifi, 1^4*1 

ol’K ^t*H^»l1 (a»t) ^Tff^’l^l'e 
«CTt«»j I iffri r»| Ts«t< 

«l1H1Wf ain, ^1 ^ fft f«w45, 'BUtt 
’|■15*1l^ ’Ifj^lt^l,— 41*1 ^*11 ^f4C« ^tf*! 
>itw ^r< ’ll I ffw^i ^1 ^w^iii *11, 

« crtlt f JT c>f»l, >1411 
^'T? ftfi >1^*11 cfm!» *«». ’®tv, ^nr-»nwf«i 
*lfil«ItM ^fill's I 41 C’lW 
»1*l 11^, llt« 99 c4t4 ’Wt«(t^ ’Itfe'SJfl 

9\ ’wwfl ilci Hnifi • 

4ini 4W1 'ttfvw *lt«, 

W, ’Wtlll «^W« 

'^wtwi ’imi« I c»w*i 4i«iti 

4lv«ll*l ««t’l 99\ CT CWI ♦l«ai’l, ««tt *IW } 
'■ww, ^tw? ^t»i ^’i«« 

wnrrt ftrfi ’wt’i’ii i cf^«i 

^^wt4hi fwtt*nf% I *mrB) ftw f<5t 

W >• ’ICT 41 C^4,— 4W>« 

4rfT 4^n *ift« CT nw? ^f4»t*nKn 
<lr f44t4*llf» C>ll »IWtn4 c*!^ nwn- 
*lfiWtP4« 4 *WW4 w vm* 

ntn 41 1 *i4f«4 

fm 4rt4tW 4ttiRWI 44 Wr*4fw» 


wll 44fw I W1 WflN ’RtC4J ?I1 

»ira*l^t, 4WC4 4t44«-^< *lt4-’14m 
’lf4Tt?1, C’l^4rtn 2iwm4 C»t4t4 Wfi? 
4t»IW >1111? 19 44Tt'e 41 I 4CT ^tr44i ^T^ 
« 44 4X4 f4W4 4finl 4tfwf, ^44tl4 
C41415t CWC44 4« ’IW 4taV W 444T444 
I T54U 4t*lt« «4wr# '8"4C44 4f4 
«4I^4 4Tr4?1, 4f41 C4t4tXI 441^? U»4< 

4>I4T14? tBIft fKI 4f^ 99, 4Tf4 

4tll4 C8t4t4 JUftwn 4f4C4 4tf*t4 44, 
41415 4f44t1, C'BTHU •tf® 415l'5 

I (41415 C4 f54t4*llf4 41«, ’jf4^l5 
44 C4t4 <flf45 *llf4 4C441 ®41 4(4, 

«rgI4 4I441«4 5(45« ^ 44f45 

C5C4 4W 4f4f4'5, 5<44t4r«5» *ll4l51 44- 
44114 «*44'e 4’^<5IC4 44C4ir44 45 4lt, <8141 
C8l4t5 44’Itr4W)5 4t4lC4J ^«5-4®-^f5ini4, 
4^’ll4t5W '*l4tr54f 45 I 441 *115 9 C4H415 
(>14 ^454f8CT5 44C4, f5C4^5 rsiai5 41451 
St4l84 4f!:5l ^f4«1 15, '54415 C4t4l5 44l%4 
f4ftl1 4T«, (4 C4»1*^1 <814, CVr^fel C4l4t5 *114 
a»4'9C'5l4t5 441145 44f 4 I C4ll45 C4tni 
41415 4l44 fif4, '8f4l5 414114 444 %44 
45, C4^*t i44C4J5 f44t4 45 1 4l4ll4 C514 
4fi 45, C4l4t5 4t^5 ftf4441 8114 4tf4 
5J4V 441414 %145 4f54 41 I C4l4t5 

«lfl4 114414115 (4 444 4^1 515lf4 4^^hF4 
5f45lH, 4444 414tW5 41451 »rl<5rci ^- 
f54‘ 45 4lt, 414 4f445 fif44 IlfV 41^ 
4141511 8144 C4 ’HSra 5lf5 4^4 4tf4 WtH 
415 mt, £41415 41^ 4lfe4ni 4141141, C4t 
C4t 5115 4141 Itfin C4t4t5 iwifini 4 i 4 
151^51 4t«, 4lflf4K4 1^14 4T«, f1fiC4 
4t4, CffW 4l4, 44« C4pt51. ^41 4f411 414 
44 4tf4fl 4^14 ?f4 } (4f4l4, 414151. -«Wl1f 



*Ri01 1 1 I 

^ CHVffil^l (^f*Hl, s»1 1 ^«vt- 

I >iWtt *t} I f*ic«w? ^fn, fv fsn, 1531 »itfnii 

t<f1 ^W11 ’Jl ftisc> '5t5t?tt *IH? ItH §»lff'5 iBf?l (?t>lT9 ^ItWlSan ^filffl ni"St*I 

W I wtlll5 4tt^l5> ilfw ^fit’ll# ’l^-»lt<lt5‘fc» tt'«, 

n"^w ♦ifssi ?t«, Rrt5i if(«, c^, i:'5i’<t5 «inii 

'swwa ^f«i c'5t»! I ^55 fijni '«?f?«ji, ’it'tpicw «<« «t*Karf^, 

'S CWW9 C'fll 51W, 'Itsfai^ '•l♦•llll‘l^« 

•1«l5 l|is( ^31, '5W 'B 9tf«« Iti«l I i,'5l>lt? (Ctlt® StiBWfl CWIW) ▼r«1M 1 

ost >I»»I >5^51 ’IN»f, •lT»U^r 

W, (’ll <1tr»I5l- »!>il«lt’( ’I'ftC'S nt5, 'BC’ll, «imcw, C^flU 
Wt4 ♦!«, ’I^^t’l >1^01, 'ilil’t «|iV5®lnl5 C’'’I1 llti, CBt’IH •1’lt*i‘*l 

’S’lwtfw «tfi f^cw I f’51 >ii<^ 'tT9 c»il new, nwwtM? enni 
fnntfSB c*rrw«i c««f «ttn ’sm? nw, cM'-m wni« nefw wtin i 'wW'fl^ >*^nwt<i 
-Sf nj>lw ®nmrw®i 'Jigw t cn atin »iw ’itwi nw, ni v«i*»a wt'.i wwib 'n«l« bJcb 
^’ lant, '5twt$ cn >« ewen^'s 'wt’iaw. iwi w »!tc<i5iii fwB 4'? new nrw ■flwntw cbiwh wt»t5 
n???W5i cwnwin, (WinTfnwcw, cwtnn ^t«i- nl'swi? nf« InufiBwffli? nt«,w cffwiw, 
’iwuti^iw, »«n< cninn fnw) ^I»t5 e®w, w® nrwf, c^tnin «wf45 •Jen ntai 
ewetw nffl5T»R nwtm'nf'sj's c®? 'nn9»T''’t i wf<cn i nw nfir, ®»w, 5(ww "wni ?{%®n *111 
c®int« cwtu new cBlnts n"*i# ?«, 'sen ®f<!fc® ewin fwn? wfa'H •iwh 

ni r<mrtii nnif® ®t«i fnem fnm nwnn nt«i ®in, fn»ff*i iwni fnettn »twt« 
wfwi, cBtntw ntfwwin w’fci, ■S Sbi cn^ii cw ni wr«t® 5H ? cn^ cnnti cnfnc«i 
cwiW'WMw ^iwtswl ’ww, ««ni cwiwi^- ntsint® fwgi' nt?. fwf cnntw? 'wtniijff 
fwww« ifnrn nrti® wtw cn, cwtnfei ®twfe«n 'wnfwntn i >al w®* wirfu -awn 
atf I fiB* wn? »t5, wTf fea *T9, fnatnw ntn atfwi’® w»n, cn, cwnn aiwtw nWW 

win, c»in’H fwawinma ntfw®! win an, (we*H ntfwwn ’anatw ni np ®twn nitu 
« wtfwt nwn wita i llcarcaa atwh'^w «w4inl, 'wtnfcwa > nw«. ^twa wfnf f»ia wi j 
cwCTf nawi'f wf? CBtnta wtwiwa c'^ai wtvb 'Bfwtw afna natawtl afaw i *il*wj 
5t«, new atfw®, a^’H’i nw« c«twn nffacsn fnKnw'wwt'iwfwti nwfwtsnf^pfv, 
W'wni nan i twnfa’a "tiaa w» cn ewa ®iat? anwarta a^in aifaai nwan, ntwi awin 
aaa, ante® at« ate*? Ilw ’inin, nta facaa awafn, <1 aan, afir atati® cwtnan cwiawa 
wnatMn?fi«,atacn^nif ^aain a wan ni atcw.aca, awl alntwa nt'satata an^a 
Wiata ai «ta wa i ca ewena ntn, fnan ataaii anaa afaai, atiSla ntfacaja aaf^ftl 
tjtarta a aiw^tfaia atai ntna nia, cwaai afnai afaia alia i at atia l%cat^a nifftaia atf 
^tHa, cn? aiaaart, nwai aTwntfaa wtat- 

«rua, <n^ ewaatea Wata ataiaa wnw aai- »ia ataiwa aw #tai aiatala atia ♦tfa’j^ 



•It* I ^«tf*w 

<ftf«f« ttciK'ifl fW'ftwtfl 

fC* ’tf** «I1 I i*Wl *^-*^*w 

»rtt ilw I «t#ts» *1*115? <*\ 

*lfi1*»1 *1*111*? feJl* *«lf«1w I 

f*f 4?f »!** *trtn sinnlf **fei f^«s >wfin 
*l*tf?r*t* *1*1 ^itf’iw I ^?i ^*iM 
»?<*1ff ^KHI 

t^*il** ¥t«, '8UU1 «’i5i, 'smt*?*: >?#rt? 

•*« AIM, n, fitw tf** «?1 *?!,”— 

ws*!, *i’(tin *a‘i c^, 

^*11 *1 ’•fin* ^Ttll tN* 5?1 1 «?<!«. 

•11*1CT5 *tfl **»1« »i?*ffl, cni •ff^ai 
Oi* «*? ftp* 5?i I ^tsilurfl ■Jt*^tf'«, 
»I^t*^lf* «l^f'8’!l <('<t'8l^ 15?I 5?W I 

*H^rt?i ?|f**i?i 4*5?t **fei '*1 ^us c*, 
4*n* '?Wf* 1*1*? *ttH 5?s 

•**i 1 j?i •tin *irt I ^fttc'r?i *l«itcfl r<i?tt«, *f5(n 

*H<111, nUail «•*?! ri**1*, 'ewwa 

* 1^1 *?ir<C8n 1 * 1*1 fsai «p?*i^-^j** 

*» w, *w **15 *t%?i *lt1'*(l* 5«1 

*11 1 c»i fsa, c*in,f*-*i’it*??i 1*1^* 

CTVIW« **, *lf% ***1»l ' 

*ilP?^t, c»i1*tt’!jn, ^?F*^ 

*«iw?i wt^ *jif*i*i? ^f'?*iiJt cwff j m* 
iNllf, <f1ir, *< *Wtf5 »iif«'5H *1*4- 
tf*, *f**f sit**, **f* ^**nis?, 

*t^iri»i, *wtf?i *i*V*rtr??'ei-»?*trB?i 

*11*, *111 »iiltt*tfii, ai*i *ww?i 

Cl^i\^|*?I*t *^w?i f^5, «t<iw?i *?4t*? *1^1 

*f«ilfe*j c*l*?»*t **ir*ai *1* *1 *t?ni 1** 

*1 *w,*«.*tt* >?4*tl «*i ^?i «al**? I 

l|^l| 4* 4*^ **I <11*1 *1*«*i 

•l*l^t*? *lf* **t« *fin’!li4t * 
*t**it *iiw *?i I **rtj* « 1* 


'ebi, I i*«4 *«, 

*ir* *firir* *ifiif?i 4it*jc*?ii 4*fei 

s?1 4*ftl ffS *1*1 ff •? I 4^1 c»i^ **I <|f?HI1t 
'5t*l?l1 #« *1<1C*?I *t*lf«*« ** *1* *ftw 

*tifMt« I **1 f*?i *tfiw *iir«*, r*ii 

*?« I *f* ^*?i 4*1 ^1*1*1 *1^1* ??»m« .**1 
*1Jt4 *1115 I 4| c* ItlHH 4* *^ (Sir**; 

iii*r?it* »i"w, ?i*i?i *1*1 f* T *4 *1 *<*?i *1^*1 

«*TW* 4**14 **1 I 414 C* 41*11*? 4* 
>Sl.*4*?l ^ifWJ 4**14*41, (Sr *14111 

«f* ffufft *11* *f*?iit, ** c*i* *t*if**r4i* 

«*lf**t* *11*4 *^14 *115 *1 I *4Jft* ^*14^4 
*t=>r« •*, (aMi** *f4 'jif 41* *w I 
*4J ff? ff* *f*?tf, ?«?f«11 *ff ^»)1**1M 
*J?f*?*1*, l?1*l lTf*?1 4t?4?rt ff*?! *lf*f1- 
ffi**,— *ti*ff*l* h^f *i'5f[f* nfii- 

4Jl**f5*l*. ****l* *14? *t?lff1** I C* C* 
*ir4 c* c* ff* *rtji *** *1 c**, 4U1* ft* 
i*f 44fcl ff? *4J *1*1 fit I 4lf *f*r4fl*1*, 

*i*n*? 4f *ii?t? *ir*t«i? *r*i? f**fii*4 

4*^1 ff? *4) *t*4* I 4»*1 *1*?1 *4**1* 
\tV9 *llf?? *1 I *1*11*? 1*1 *4J f* *«?1 
^ft4 1 C*1*( *C4J ff?f54 *lf*?l, *1*11*? 

’^ll'I,**** 4*14? **114* 4tf4 **14 *llfi|?1- 
f«l**T C*t^ *41 *ft4 4l *411 f*H*t 
*l*?1i*1* **t*f44 *ft4rft **t**l*Tl*? 
**fll4 ®I?J 4 f?t*fl I 

4l?4** 1* 44 «14 *tltr**, C* 44*14 
*■* 4141 *tll1 I *f* 41141* *1*11 *f«i^l4 
f1«, if* *1*11 C4l*tt*? f[*t *"*t*l, f***- 
*41W1 rilirilll 514, 4C* C*l f*l’5f*4l*Wl 
*141 ft ff 1 *1 1 4*14f54 *4, **n* C41*H 
4f4C4l4 **45» C4* *r?t4 *lflC* 1 *<41* 
f*<4lf41 41*1* *41 fit*, *<41*14* C4l*tl 
*<*t* *1 i!| 14114 Irti* *41 41 I C4t*!l 
*lf*41, 141*11 l tW^f 4 , **1*«W4, *1511, 



» ] 




«a» 


*1^1 'rt«n>»« ’vjii 

!« I inn, *miwi, ♦i3i«fn««i, »i^j, f«f«*i, 
cm ww cet^it? 

>iftr *i"»ff *119, ^c«it wi^iia 

I ^*«fl ?c»i4 ■sf^fcir? a)T», 

^fii «iv?? «l*i lila, «f'5 •ii^f c^Hfa 

%/\ lIC^ *11 I >15l« «itc^it, 

« fsi^ ^f<Hl, ^fir >llf5'Sl 

'1t9, wm 'S I 

95t?F •« »I?1I1 

futeffl wt®1ll •ItftwH fii'^f*! « •rilil 
niH fiJtW I ’ff'S 

m*l?K»l^ «*? ^f«i1i1 

»lt'e?l I >*lt®!51 C?TC1I9 ‘51t«4«ll^9 

W( ^futws. WC?« ®H 

’t's^tci f®»i *» } «it’itc?5 ?»i’n 
c?iti»? «t5^5r »i"»l?. •let’ll? ’ii'd^ ’ti? *n I 
c?tw •!«>? tftm ®?»t, 

41(1*1 •tfSK 

«*( <rli8twlitiwa ’^?l ’(•1^®^ 
s^»i, wi(i® cflt’t^if’i- 

ifin 

f*ic«® *(f?f’('8 4tft*( >i"icirii "iiin 

Htftw mfil*! *11 I H’tt’ll'i C’1*( 6'i- 

f%C¥ ^®*IT® ®ftiw •Itf^»( I ^C*n *>5^ 

®Sfe8 »l®» I *l^4®tCfl « 'Sft’I '**1^ 

witcm mil *itiK •Iff® I wfc*i 

•(•ittsi, 4f*i ®*i*i ’ifcm c«t* I c’li 

»w •np’fum »(>(«, c?iwfl f® ^(w’» 
4f® nf®® I ^1*1® fHi, f^«i*i, ’iii5«i, 
^1*15 ®®tft®l, t«r®i-#l®i 4^f® ’in- 

®l rtf® »c® ®l^5 

®fini ®ti® ®tf®® I nt«i f®ii ®f®, 

®W f®| »®n, c® ®®®i cil® f®c®a •t®’l®®i 
irti*ni <««*( ®*ti®i*nK® «<i ®fii® I c®Sic® 


CTf^c®, cm® ^i ®5 ®»i®®, v«®® 1 ®, ®t®®itrt 

1 ^® 41 ®®!^ j fl 51 I ^c®a ®»®J 1 

®rac« ®t?ai r®® cal® ’ffa ®t®'la®ra fa®#® 
®H ®t? I iit'ia ®i5i f®| %®® ®fam, ®t«i 
r®| "THfa ®t»’ cafwa ®t®ti ®’tci 

®*lf5ai, »tila if*i:6 5i®ii ®fflaic«t® ®fa®f® 
®fa®, ®il® aic* >\if»a’, cat® a®® ®®® 
^.a® ®fsai mm*®, ^'i® caii®a c®» ®i®t8i- 
®f6® f®a1cfea 4®ta, mtiflR dl® ca® ®®®fei 
m®4® ®lai I 4161® ^c®a ®w aat 
®«1^ afaai c® ®®®a ®al®f®® ®r®«®t® 
®f®aTf«®, ®i®i f®| ^-s^a fi®, ®t®ia ®faa*ir® 
®faai, cat® aflac® (.a® >in®atia ®iai®i«. ®faai 
c®f®® I catcaa ^af®a ®c® ®i® ^c^a ®ai® 
cti at® I 

f®3 oPt ah® caic®a ?«19 ®"^<«i® ata'sart 
4^«' ate® ®tia ®i 1 caiaiafacaa f®t®a 4161® 
lajasta «5 ^tfa® f®® ®i, 'siatcaa ^a >a®* 
4®ta i» f®®, aa^ *|caa c®t® <a® c®tca, 
^’4®j5 iffst® ®®ic<a ®®t® ®iii ®rw ft®, 
«it cai®ta®a 5’atc« ■aiUaa a«ii ®ifaatca, 
ataia ®iaai f®c®a •|«4ia ^a ®ra*(4 
aifaatia i 'sa ®«as'8ia afa^ ®tsta ^afaw 
aa ®it I 

®tatcaa >»ai *ai att« ®"1<a(tn Tiaf i 
•itatcaa jiibI® ®"®a, 4fa i 'Bfata «f«ta 
I ai'Bat? •itatcaa facia ®®^«fa 4cat«r® i 
«ii®uaa atai 4Ke,-«taia c®t® mfSa’s ®mi- 
aia atf® atca. ®tca, 4®® c®!® iai mt®ii 
ai®t6 aia® ®faa ®i i ®®6, •itatcaa atal ®tt, 
•icaia 4gB 4Ui, cataii ®at< af® laiaiwa 
®t®la®ta ®fa®at ®i aa, 'sta aiaa ^afars faai 
®faa ®i I cauaa »ii ntatcaa ^a «i* ®ca 
ca, c® isfca Ufa, ^*j[<®faa; '®t®fwa ®i 
iran<, c®t,ifa*f< Kiaacit®! afia *rci» atai 



«g« ^11?! 

c«i» C’l >il* 

'Btfi *nf«? 

•laH ww am ’I'ffl'i I ’im «»t3ln5f5 

•r»?>l «)W, 'St?! ’»?t5 "*t^ ’Sfs? S!1 I ^t?l9 

fsiwfl c»t5!«*i ’?*!» "^4 siw »tfn, 

««a*t •it’its «(f«!ti->itf?i'8j^i 

• Isic^ f?? 5!i I ««5 'Stc? Sfinfll 6iff|C« ntfs, 
t<C<5<!19 ’|fs» ’ftirw’l ?if«C« ('»?«’» 

•»?•! S?l^ ^f<H'S *11%. 'Bl?? •tt’tl- 
CW? ttBUSI ?tf»t?, 'll?? C»t^ >tw '^1511- 

C?fl ’ttfS'SJ « «tr5t5 

tlf?i«tg Nw? »)r?n9 »it'8 I 
^WW« ’tt?! ?t?1 C’lltl? 

^fe, '^f’TtWfl (M sft'st? 'ai6l«( 

fl’fi wtsfi, •si'ft's? ?r?fc« 

C’ST*!1ltC»t njfc, >fl«»t ’ft^t c?<! ^f5(8l 

’MtB *t1 ^r«, ’?Wt5 <?!! «rt«1?«t? r?’!^*! 5t1 

fw< I '^?B, C? «!« ?f<r it it C^Bt*!- 

!»« cfW»*t il?r« ^fac® *ifra, «« 

«««« c?*t s«-*lfa^a I f*iwa ?t?i «ift«, 
'«isi'« wi's, c’Jt 'et?l «t'i?a*i ’♦fawctt 5!i, 
K«ai< c>tnw ?r?i «twa ^tt«, 

■•ii* antfl at»i ?»ft«t5^, «t«t5 ^i?Ta «ti», «t?i 
»itlata «» ?r? «it?ta '<ttat? ^\ •«, 

•«ci ai^iB it ?»!atwa »i?t‘f ^t'Bt’tC's 

»itra? *ti I «a»i mi ^taai, ♦(Wta 

>mWfl ^IWtBJIt 1>f«J cvf*ii»i 

CBii* i>c»iin ?« *ti I fstc«ia «ii«ta 4tacia 
ifv Hite'S If, 'sfitf mri mi'if’s: 

^(aw Htf I "irv Iff 'sifw 1^11 1 HtHf 
*•1 fit. «<tfi r>»iii, <il«*t ii< « «i»ii 
fSfTf cf «it« *iit, w f ff t f fl» I 4l 
f»tM, •i'*ifi|f ftfifi iri Htiai Hfatcn |t^- 
^itfUfff »it«w f HTHnni i»t«tf 
Hfawii Hw 111 iifac* ntfa, 'sjat HWwa 


8^, I [«4<lf, 

ffff itf^ef, ftiai cHf ^rtiTcis 
f TUffl ffllfl Hfsw *tfraf I Cl Iff!*!! 
m I HI! Pfs 4t5, ft?! ri»j 1^4, a;?] 
«t?l 

»tf iffira ^r?ifi, Hit ’jm, fsiifi, 

irnia, H?Tt« tr^f Hi? n, Hm «isi 
If, 'stfi mtfti Bf5t fiftf, ««aui5 iitf- 
f HIHf 'fllfSl, ^C'1f‘*«1 

Hcffl Htmi, vfflfi 

i» <8 f«t4 ill I Cl ifi, list 11. 

'srit 'ftmi ^tifi ftffli II, Cl lit isfst iw, 
Cl «i®i *i«p»!i as^rJTB iw, 'stftf 4if« 
Him Btfii It I 4? HIM ir«r Htm Bf'ii's 
*itf«, Matnf® HtHiif Htt^n mtf 

ltd I fi:niastw Hiffi ncHinr® swita »tf 
*ttrff I f?itB9| ca cicia 
fftf it HI' c'ft'fti «2tfir?4t, ita ca cacn 
ait's, ftatfi aifstf's ca cacif Ifsata, ntaat 
ca^ cfcaa nfaft^la catai^i at» iracs atfai i 
Htmtai Ht«f Hiaiti ca Sw aita ^iifa Hft- 
ftcai,— aiat^f sfiaitw afaata ’^lata ata 
Hfutiaa, 'SHi* Htfi'fH fswsi-«ita<Jtiia 
Htfa Htatf afa, ataatcn «tai, Htaatc»a 
'sta, Htaaiwfl Tsfi— 4 aa«^ ufa a^i, nwa 
Ht?caia> 1 ^ 1 , atatfi Htaattaa afanrt Hffata, 
'Bt?tfaaci'« ^ffsa aca atfi, ntaitfl Tan 
'Bt^taatf 4tatwii itf, Hitfis awe's, feafff 
H?Haf atftatea fafaai aiSa i fieaa •t'stfHi 
Hf« ftrm •ac'sa aeaij a®a i faatstfl 
f atf *— 

a^HH faw aif e^ W • 
ain'j c« %ae cateat aiacataw ch i 

SiHttscana fWTHtajtit i 



anti I 


5>"f, i] 




Mw’fC'55 ifis' I « 

«ft5i’«r ?fH— 'fli'i I c*fm, ?;a 
siiM '•'5 •>« ^ri«f4 Cl ?f«S?f>I 

c^’t’l 'BW f¥ =*ir»ll« »tlC5 ? ^rtj’llf^'lll Tlt- 
^^rsajj’jcf' 9>t c*rff5i c^ cW’i'- 

Mfin fM?ti«H,— c^ 

5»ti»ra ^fsji-^tcfa *1^ ’»^vi5«?{'sia r^i«fC5is 
'^sf« f^»|ST*^trit^'t ^tfir 

ftutM ^fc’dsBtfa'B >193 

B«ff-<llfe cit» fscat? f^^ti ^'fCS 

•W^SI CBtt*r, 'BT?! ^^cs't ^f9®T5 »>ir3Btl"f3 
^fB3lfiSF Tb <11 c>l B*fl *fr«B»IC*f3 f3t15J I '«ll>r(3 

(>1 ^tWTBBlB CB1>W «C5t«Kl mt I 

BtBI BV3I B >Btl*rtesifB fBBS '»«! 

*<1 9.f^ CB c>rt»<r^i « ^f<i>ir «fll ^tSlcB cBar 
BfilBtt <*!?« BfB-BBf Bi'CB sitBI BIB BRI «tlB 
BfB^I fftBl ^Ci I ’jfB^ BtBBSftfBB fBB^ 
■flB BtBt<ljfl I CB TbIB Br« CB fBCBt BtBtfBJ?^ 
CBtBtlB BWtB BftiBIB— 4B 
<BB| <*l'Btl'BB BTB CBH^I, fBBfB BBCB 
fBBBrfB «1BB CBtfB'B CimBBCBB 

B*[Bt ft'BB, f^fl BfiB CB^BI— BIBBB BB8CB 
<flB BBtB %llf«B BIB I BUBB BBTiCBB 

BB CBiBrfi, B^JtB fBBTB JTlB BfB, BtB fB^- 
CBB CB^ BICBTCBB f«, B^WBlBl Bfa- 
CBtfWB BBlBt CBTBl— BBB« BCaTB BtfB» BBB« 
CBJIBBtB fBBJ BTNbBI ^.B— BB B(IB BbIBI 
BlBf BfCilB <*tBB BBB ^iBjIBB *tB IBB BIBB 
fSBCB BTBfiBI CBtlB I BIB BBfB CB? IBB 
litB fBfilBl BlWB»tB BtB ' «»fBB "B^^^ 
CbVbC^JB CBIBtB Btd CltBltBl B|1BB1 BlU? 


fWCB f ^B BfB^tB ®1B 9fi>t?Bl 9^'BC« 5TCf I 
BTBBB BtBI CBIB BTBI CBIBI - CBlBfB BBB fBBS 
B^BtTItfB, CBtBlfl 9^BfB Br«5 BB<l"B‘ft flBI? 
fBBWcBBa. CBtB(« BBI^'B-9 Ij- BHa 
CBtBt« fHB'fl, C-»tBt« C-»Ht« tBfaV BB, 
C'HBI'8 BBflB BIB =8^3 BICi «BBff8« BW 
bIbi— BBB Bt9[<t-Bl«B CBlBfa BtBfB B<?|9 
9CB BBBRBfflBl BraBBIBfBBf SS'^B B?C1 
Bi CBB ? -Jiff® B^BB BfBffBMCB «l|lSfB b(«: 
BfBI'«WB— 

‘^IBtfB BtB*BBla1 BBIB CBC®IB BIB, 

4B BIB BB Bifll 'BIBB BBB BIB I 
C>1 ^tBlB ^BBB, fB’jfB'B 'HCBI, 

CB BIBW BIB Bift BIB*? BH®1 BIB I 
CB ■■jBr fBar'a-caftCB fat Bfac'scf bib i 
B tB CB BB«Btal B.'<B1 BBS 'Bfl, 
fsafBB ifl 'BtBtB BB'IB BlfBBTBB, 
fSifBB <« 13% CbIbCB 'fftsi BB I 
CB 'BlBBT BB BIIB fSBCaB BfCB «lfC1, 

BIB Bl BCBIB 'etB BCBtB BlBlCB BIB l’ 

BfB B«l? BfBBtUB -‘CB 'BtB>B SBBICB fefl C«B 
«UB «tlC1 l’ 'BtB'BBTBI BIB ’bIbBI 

fBl'StB flICi ‘Bf'B ?'«rB’ 4? B1% «tCB f» «1«ICB 
fB fBBl fB^'5 BB BT? J5BB C*T» BflBlC'® Bt? ( 
«flBfCB fBI'T® Bfif-VCaB C^TBJS BTl I 

BBCBB 'BTCB? ^BB’'! 'BtCS, flsBIB B>fB* 
BlB BfV Btt» Bl I CBiBrti «B»lfBi ’BfBIB? 
^fa 'BfBJlB ^RllfB'B BBC'S Blfs Bl,— fBfB 
®B1 §BB% BifBBl SIBl BtBfBrtf fB^fe «IBFM 
arse's BtCBB, BIBB CBtBB C«tlBt (CBf 

^fBBI fBBtBt BB BtBtB f5« fBCBtBCBB B» BJ# 
>BfBC« BICBB, fsfB* ^fa— «t? BfaiBtflBR, 
CBtBf?! '« «ltBHr BtB BFfB'BtB 'Jffi I BUBBf 
P«B Btl T CBW4J pBCf BT? ? ^tB«B « CBW?J 
'*tW BIB, fBBfBfBlBB '*lt1 I BtfIBB 







[ « «l«. 


(111?, Stin, f^4l9, 4It«rrt, 

•fvi?, «c?ic?5 r«?ifl*f ?t(f I cn 
tftw >ifi*n >iti«t? I 

WHa »tfii 6 f 5 ?, 'Bfft ^fi?Ta ftai 

^Wit» *tfn »ti I ^lai 

ftni 4 | ’iiiHH vaa 

#?iin f«?« ?l>iai ftwt’i 

’UTf*! vnaa ’ifjnt’ir?? nti*rtt *rtt, 
«ti*la (8 carm •Tf^w •itfii— 
«t«l f? c?^ afiiii »ttia I <* ("ft? a? 

«<l i?«a .8^ ("tti?? •st^Tif’t? a'? ??<!— 
«tt«1 4^ 4it5 ?<fi5fl eti)*, 

*lif|f-i?, ?fft 4i?*st *tl"5t?j ?fa ^iff^atiest— 
“Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
the saddest thoughts." 

?t»itwa c?«a ^fawa stita 4? 

c»it?<r « ^t*fwa *t?t"t ?[ta c?t*t caita (?!*! 
?fa ?fai? "ttfaatif^ f? *ti >ii?? i «tatai 
diHH ?c»ff ?ai awi ftatifst— 4asf ?ist? 
«ia-cat>Hi<!fl caraJt afi^t ?rr?« ?ra«tiis», ca 
?fai »(ti ?ftii? ^fill's «ti fawta a?«i ®ii i 
'ttyfea fraataiaa 

aialw ■Sf«*i iftsfc?a atf^i ?fai« *tlM 
?i I caatca 'i?*t fa^ia 'ai ?«tta atifa 
?tif— cnatia ?faa « all? •ttiaa ai, 

c 

?taar at? ?na at i ?ra?i afip fafaa wtaiaa 
a?iw «f?aafa atatlai '^fai? ai *ttw, ?tai 
alia ^fi ami atai aatiaa ?aa« i?ta ?aiii 
atft? all? atifl ai i aaa?i at arfaia, «*r?f?a 
V9 na faatli? ai atfaia, ?fa?ta faata aa 
an ? aatfetfl faaa ajtai «ntaa i 
aiT?tia lara? ^itia— ?afa ???a cafaai 
fa?^ a?ai? awtaa afaai a^ ‘caa, (aa, 
f? w I c?aa ^ara l?r aa’ ?l atataa f li- 
ft flea ?taai caf^ art ca, ataiai atataa 


«»r?-ca enWij cafa?i faia aji al, ca ca^a^i 
?aai? caailsi '5ffaf3 i caafia lam ?8ia, 
caatia afaa ai catali atfai? atm an 
atfaai atfaai afaia ?aa« ?ra?m 4tri an? ai i 
ia?a ?faaiaa ?f<i?ta atift aaa?1 1 
‘al c?4i f atia* fta-ata i 
?tiaa r??fl faai aaia afa«i cai’ 

?tff ?faa cam «ti i 
al atfa ?i?? a^fta-atia fli? cai, 

, aaa atffi? atfa atm i 
oil ?ra?ta ami «ttiaa ca fara aaaai 
ftsi Sllatis, ’jl^atiaa ca ■aaSl atiat atai 
ftcam ?i?ta %ati? caa^aiata, ?tal 'aaata 
?raam4 ?ra»ml aaia i Ja?i ?raaMj 
?faan atai ?iaai aram? faaa ?ai, faaara? a 
■a' 5 ^-|afti«m, c«iafl falm ca afaaaat? 
?iam ??a ?iaii? aama f^s afama ca 
?ar?mi alfwai ^il'?tai ?ti? imi aa?i imi 
^f?i1%4l aa? aiai ?taatai caa ai ®r?a 
aaa c?tata ? «t»? C'Sia f? ? *a f? ? aa f? ? 
at«.aat aaj f? ? i« a?i?a «??. ?< ?tatiaa ' 
?fa?t« afa'«fl i ?taai ?atia ^a?a ?faaiaa 
atai aia7 ?ca?St ?fa?l alai ^tiataai 
?rai?fi I 4taa f* ’^aSata i ^a^ atai 
fta c?aa caiaa atl, ftai? ?Tiaa ai, ? 
ffiaaam ffaatl afeii?ifa. -“ai ?tfa ?i?? 
aifiaatia ?tif cai ! aaa ftf?i? afft ana i” 
?taaa atfaaa, afaa fa?l fta cafaiaa, cafaai 
a« aliaa i ?aa ■‘c?tt aaa a? faf^ fta ff" 
cafaai “aaa ?aa ^la c?atfaf aiac? •rtfta ca !" 
?aa fa? aa faaia— faaa «af^— 

•?a atfa ?tfa ?ia aac?m i 
«if? anr atfaf Ina «tf? ?? cam » 
ftata aaa atfa ftai cam ?tpa i 
aata ^faf? atfa fim atft atif r 





u«t I ] 

4 *1? iJTl 

<)? I »t*Bt»it5 wnfarwfl, 

^*t»if« ft?ii I «(W5» 

«rtw ’ll, ^"il '•nM 5»i, M5» 

^*iw W w ^ illl tw=n «n 

»nicarr«1 *tt#®i »« 

Wttl^Hf ftV ^Jtffil'B ®li, 'tff'B 

«T^ cwHw 'Btl 

‘^I'g.f^ CT ^W5 aJtl I 
Ctff :|ii ctt^tn < C*lff 

fil %»I •tf« I 

^fit»u sit«r c< ’^t^i 

<1*1 1 

c<it*f rtmr»i»rt 

511 «ltf51 W5» I 

5i»i'ft ^fiiii » '5ti^ *i5i cnftv 

5rtft» I 

^•Itl ^^1’ 

mrt «isrtn 4rt‘t55t«t ?^'s i” 

45W <*11115 filtll 'fltCU CWC1 

C*I1tt5lt «*« f5^t1 I 

vflirta 55 ft's! ic<hi, t(fi^5 w ' 
tUrti 555R« f«*nt«W5 aw v* 5 i»r— 

‘B»l W $151 ^1555 *115^ aftw 515 I 
Sh^^ 5tf55 ^5<r ftwtw 555» al5 I’ 
^515 aist'l 1*111 Cffiw *11t5l "a?!! 
^11 •1C$5», ca551 ^f551 'Smia ^55 55filia51, 
crvi afirai $151155 c»ri5li afacisf, alt il^wi 

"an an #1 an 5^tf t^Ttwn nn 
5i1fn nw afim camn cwfn i" 


fai an cnfnsi fa ansia awsa 5i5 i an 
cnliti, cn cn asw— aJia •t5ia5 ana n^i 
a5jn a5f5 an cnfmaa an cnni5 ni5 cnct m i 
ail niai an ninw arn cn i fnfnn nn^fl an- 
cn fnca aiata cn fwtal an-cnt acni nina 
n$ata1i nrs acn* rnf5 nn aininr5 anii 
aiinn, ann s^tn afim cni «iai al5a amm 
cai;i« atanai aftia nifflni i cn acn5 nan 
nawn fftji i nn— 

“111 111 nnin nl i 
$fi $fi ntitai afll « 

111 1*1 anaa aw i 
$fi $fi fif *1 a?w i” 

al ana acna fnfi nn atnifinca nfiajtn 
am ni, anni ami afanii cam nifwn 
nifa, annI atfa ntn -nfawci ntm acn nini 
au5i atitia ntlnii aa nit?»i nl i anna 
anna - 

“a^n nin ntfw nn fna? nn niw^ aa cnfa i 
ata?«i cafw if nn nfnfi fnw ay nn tn 
cif<i"i ansia— 

“nncn nicw nn fnfn ^ifiitfi i 
aafi cm 55« 5innt5^ i” 
atnt5 anna— 

“ana ®ifa ana anan atfi anaa aifiil i 
fafanifia na^^n n?5 nisa ntfwfi i 
C5 nn nn nn nin iini nncn nn nn nHIni i 
lun aa nn nna nnin anca nifn^ aifam i" 
.lian mm anaiacsi ns, mn afanicni c«fcn 
fnnn, cni aa fnnn ficn ainni ilcal aci 
fnnn-$ra atr«i tci i ann fniffjH am n^ 
nifiii trt— 

"aiff 5wnl mn atm cntiiia cina fnnn aiai f 
am# nn55ij ^i^a-a naa afiati ncu ataa 
ifn ffH5 ail afnam nfiiw *irt t anun 



.^s '« ba, i'&u I L «»« <19. 

tf« «i'Bj»ft 5RC1J fjifniin «» 

'^tCi I *(55 »{•( 1« «1W <1 «f»t I 

flf5« I >iwa c=»i*< otusi wf^5i ’rg>n5? fcm ■«?« 4tii 

■Jtw s»ttf I il(«I»ft <lt*» flwi’pft «r<8T^Sl ♦tfiintl ^tC5 0*1 ■sjnm 

*|ir niii <it*l*ii ?« I fsw few* 5?w i fe<w^ «f'5H 

fea, w»ij fea, siT<i 1 cwci R^ia *it« ^faata^c^ w‘«Tw »ifra«i 

iwa '•la fa'fH® aa i <1^ *[latf*»j, fe«a#t ft*Ta *ita, fe?ow atawa 

•tWl afa aaiaaa ar»iatwa— “The poet is ^letca, '•tata \»i’?a a*a»t ♦JfaaS^ 

the sayer, the namer and represents beauty." alatlf l *twt afeata ICla aafaaWa *tat 

at aaft atfv atatt atT^ta ^aata^faawa *ai •rtwtaai *faw atw attnl alfawia 
*fa*ta aaw aa *ai a*n ata afat® *ttra i feaf^a cart's fafarn atai afaa'feiaa fa'sa faai 
awtai atfawi afaaita aaw •nwtsai afeat*i •itata ataa afaatw faaa'atia 

afaw catw faaatca faav afaia *faai aa i ariwtaai afaal a»i a'a^ faaia aajaa alw 
aiaa aa^fea atw a*aa aaHt atia i «ta« atat^a ^afa— ata's <^fiaa ca% 
fWta ^a a«aa a«t^ atca <tltai aaHta artcaa afa^i, laaa caw alt *, <flaa ♦ti'^ai'aj 
^faeta u«at ^ata la •ritaa i'at^a aarata atra'sjtfait <«at ai'aiai fa*tcartw atnata 
all* afeaia aaa atj* i afa, caaa, aiia a i aatatawa a'Sata aiwfaai 

^tfaicaa afaai atai *ia atai atta atai at afata afeata afawa aatwtaai ai 'stata 
atafa atata fawv atai afs® atatca i aanac^ . •ati c^tata '•tai faaaaitca waatataiaa naca* 
•atela a^Wa tta afacat cat«a aa i ' 5 « 1 a feaatfa'B ’•ai a*aaa aia afaatt ^faai «aaica 
tac* 'afaal aarafa atw afeata \a *rtra Taata aiatafaa * faata 'jat aaa ati* aicataai arfaaft 
afaai atata i '*tl5ta icaa afaai aataa'ta a'feata «aiaia fenatata afaa i 
fa aatfe <afaa*a feaiai^, ataa ca aata 

•'tfifta, faitaf^, wtaata, aaata ata artf* aaiftaa afaawa atai f%ata, afaaara, 
^ataj taaia afaai caaa aa aaat afiiatcaa i at^ata, ata>aata * '•ta'ssar «i^ffea aaw ft 
^ aiaa aata«at ataaii at«, *tcat ^fa ai ««a8f *ai afaa i »faattaa atataa, afaaaili 
tftaa fac* aata^a fa <rtam ataitfa's atatt a*^. aittlatcaa aat'sta'B, ataatatiaa a^t*, 
aifaaF'Ba aaa afaai aca afa i aata^ta fjaa « '•taastara ^aataaa atatata ata ata «ffe- 
taatafa* atat ^aaiasfaaaafaatataa feia atai- faaa aft® « tr® atai <rtfat®ta i tatfaatat 
fia, fafaa ^aata t®itfa* 4 a atat aaatfataia ■sty® at®ta ata aai attt® att* i tattaa ata 
caHa fffe aafaitff a i >«t fW 't'Sta atat ata- a afaai atta ai ai at* att '•aa cat® aatawa 
aiata, atrftatntt, fafatf, atattatfea afaaata, catata atta faai atfa ai i afa a^ta ^lars 
ataa^t atiaa *ft5t^, faiaaa cawft aiaf® f ftw ata caatiaa afat® atfata faaraiaa aa 
atatafa a awtatiaataa fe«a aa i . «t#ta ^aawta ataatca aai *i#ai^ ^aatfaata 
*faiai%i afaaiai atat a aai afaatw » *ft®a avatita afaai aft afittawa,— 



I ] 
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wtn cifw t'H’rt’i t* 

<tt5>, cnv tftJ I ’5t?*i? <it5i- 

'«r*i, cn« ■stirt^ -’»T«(t9C‘t^f »if*ii 

>i«nf« ! <«’i*r «ii’iic5( '•tttfcsi f’lfsi c’fH 

fifji ^tH4tntor« 'sf^si ^laFfoJi’SssT 5)i 

’ff??! »ltf«U8Sl? '«’»*« C’f? t> Nfs» 

c’»1'« fir*? *i<»if? C’lH’ii <iTf^« few Mtr?5i 

^lisf 5!tt— 

“»n '!?tr^ 

CPI’J 5t^1 SI'S r 
I cai* ’itt^ I ?i^- 

«|(«ftsj 1)51C»I f2l5»Srt^ fB'St't^ItV 

first« <«tf«i 

Slisi Slt^,— 

•^•ll?f< CTO»I f 

9t5, ^tCf ,— 

*ltr95»TW 

«lt^t«( f’fc® I 

C#W Sltft Tca *IT5l, 

mff «tt5 >IMII 

«tf8 fsift, "fff, 

^81 ^ 1*1 «« W I 

^nfir *ltfir srtw, -awfr f^c® i 

♦tfirw f»(1OT '8tfV, ® c«ff«i, 

»iua $51 >ir«® »iic? !" 

C^IS^ <fS)5( fl® 1:3l'»9t5 

®**l ’J?*l ®f<^t 5 ®® 5 J 1 ?q 5 q qt$ ! 

®t« Mfl— 

•«itf 5 ®fiqt® ®i« ^ i®n ">’1 

c®fq«i cqtc* 5tc? r 

! 1 ® ®f 5 « ®t 5 i ff*!,— ‘c®Fqii CTttfl ®tcfl’, 


*fi$ 1 U 5 T ni® 5 tq I j ®iqt® 

®nift C5 ®f5 ^^fti® qtfintnq 'Stffs vftwT® 

qqtwiBqi qfv ®t 5 iw 5 c®t*tn ? 

•<iq«qtw? ®5i c»t5 ®f«5t9 ®uq ®tf: 
cqtqi$9 qqw «ii5&) ®«n i c^tqtt 
® 9t54fq1ir ^'SIS r9l*f5 >If fsCI^, ®f9f# 

C9q «t®c5tfq®i f®q i qwisi^ 

cat 5 »iti ®rflcq ®«,®'it«. fflfi®* catqftti 
CMtnt? ®t5i4 S®9 5fii qfjiwm i 55t9i® 
f^jsar $®9c» >ii®a ^t'asi c>t$ ^tc^tw 
®fct«q I ®fn9«5t c55fq atfiiqq - 

“f’t'ftn cata^t i 

®f 55 ®t®*i ®t'« 'Ji’iq qwn « 

^t9f«9 >15135 C55 h 

*l1®tq 5?tS «iq 5lfl C5^«* 
q|®C’Tt5t$ ^®9 ®i4iqsi,— 

“ii •tiq q?5®$, ♦tiiiq? ®t5q® 

C5C9 519 C5« f® S9t9C5 ! 

®1 5r5 5$®, 5tqi51 5t>«, 

cafiicq f® aiiftiH ?" 

®f5 «t?®5af « ■<i5>0»ii5 q^qtqfs® i 

®t9®BCar9 ®f5®t5 ®«S|l"tf®«5 jl ql 

55c»r8 4t5tfl ®r5®f9 »t» ®qfq® ® ^555 

^Pt®!- 5aqtf5®i q5U® ®f® ®«$ ®ti« 1 

®t9®5w f5iw$ ®f59i fqf59tt*q,— 

'‘«T9C®5, 5f5C®5, ®?C®5 ®19 I 
®t5t’ft«, ^qfq®, ^'jfq® qn 1 " 
®S5t>iqq ®t4C®4 CHi 55*11 I ®B5lafM5 
BiCq't?! S’! 4<*il t® C®5 ?'*1C® atHq t 

®15 5t5 vtq ®iq f'-ntt®, 

®lf5 qfef<Rt9*59 qil®, 

«»15 5^55’ f®f®^ 51C®, 

^5 V'tl 519 C9 ! 

' ®f5$ Ijfll in'?® atqi, 

« ^ ®t5 5ft51 5t9%®tql, 



«8* 

w citi« it«*i ¥T»n, 

'iifnt cj i 

“ . . 't , 

« • • • 

c^TfU «ri«i^«( 1^, 
c'^t’si fw*i 

w* « !* 

«t«lf*ir«t '«9 Ml 'IW’l' MtJ ?5M 

’tfintusi I ®tfi cat* ft*t 

Mfiint Mfti 1 'tfitj 

ItNI «tH «< KflltH*! I" 

^ C>1« •!• MCT r 

“C*it?C« C» 'Sjisit 

^t»lN ^t*t5l 

^tM<— 

“C*l C^^H 'i|«‘t« « 'Btfl *t« I 

•tr*! Wff* 'St? »IW *19 I 

¥1*1 f¥ imf* ItW, Mt¥f¥ ¥1 ¥tWlt*t I 
¥1 IW f¥ ItW ItW ¥f*ltl*t 9l*l¥ n I 
nfiiii «f, 1*1 ¥tc9 iirt^n i 

¥f«¥ Clw !S(1 i:l *19 *19 I 
filtw «t*tt¥ l’¥, »9¥M9 if* cm f*¥ I 
¥11 c¥i ' ¥fii¥ ¥i9'ini ^11 11 r 


»ll¥t{»H ¥tf¥¥l Itl- 

C¥l« 1? ¥¥& ’n?fC¥ «¥« ¥fl¥ CWflC^ 
•ft¥11 Itl I l¥*ff 1, Itlltl 9¥ a^ns ¥fl- 
ltl¥llH 11’'¥ ¥¥ *11C1 *ltft¥J *lltl¥ «W¥*lt9 
fll 1*1 I Cllfll >ri¥t?t, CltllM 

«’ff¥l »|l?t¥ ll»|tfil¥11 C¥f¥¥-^*!,— Ill 
¥f¥"tCllfV *tCl, *l«I ¥11 I mifi ^- 

9W1 ¥fi¥ iifii« csi*t<. »i fi¥ *n I Cl m*, 

¥lte. ¥*111 l¥t9?tl 111 1*I¥ ¥9111199 
Cll, 111lf¥, ¥tl¥l#l «t¥f¥l ¥fi¥l¥ amf¥f 
fl^ll fttl 11 I 

¥111111 Mil ¥¥J¥ ill Itll if*! I ifl 
1*111 ¥tl1 ¥l Cl ¥1111 ¥fl¥11 «tl 1111 
lfitllfl'-Cl ¥1161 iftlllStl ^¥1*111 ¥»* 
¥l?ir¥¥¥ltl «at#H «t¥J¥ ¥fll ¥f9¥l 5*- 
C¥* lf¥1<¥ClS¥^¥ ¥flltf¥ » V ¥llti:i9 fllH 
> 1¥1 ¥11 l|t¥ ¥111111 ll¥I llf<*8 ll- 
' nil, Clf¥*1 ¥ ¥ll¥ltl ¥f9¥H «11 -*11 
«aifll If 11 ¥ril1 CIU lf¥l¥l l'*ltl nil 
¥l1¥f*¥ ¥ril1 C¥ll CMWl 11 1 ¥111111 

¥* MiiSt MU Mnri— fi^i <a¥tci *1119 

l*l¥ lilfBri Till ¥flllll ¥1*1¥11 f'«¥¥«l 
¥ll!im ¥fll I 3t¥¥1 Cl^ ¥* MlW C¥ll 
¥l1t C¥ll ¥fil1 ¥11*11 lf»IC¥ llfl II* I 


9Fii*i ¥ ba, 



>i«l, ^<01 1 1 




«8% 


^?piwa ®i5t I 

♦iti^Tc»i w<i c^ c>ii’i»i 

ftwiw 4tPni dtf 
•Wf ii^tw I ftttn 

cf, »iwtvPT ^'ttrni 

fn»wts«tm ’^c« »i=<f«t<tH »itf« «t«ttn ii«.*tf% 
m« ^fWfi|C«RI >4^f%, Elphinstone, (>) 
Dow, (^) Briggs, (o) 

f^.nv ca(i C*rt»’l‘t'« 4t 4lf« Itl'tt? 

I nt5ti«n 

^»iwtsi ’ffiicn CTftw *ttt^ 

rt, <rf fftisi? <^c«l 

WntCT « •ffitWI 

Brttl ^C«It*sn *fiiwf*»i I C^T<t5tm 'SJTBt*! 
»rfr*wtifm KtBfBtw Bt«B 

nw 'iw “If »BiB ^ nuHtB 

« ^mi Bifff BtlTBflB 
Wfl ft! I 

^«fiii <itr*iBi 'ntsi Bii;c*n niwBBtfiiB 

«WB X'i ^*11 I , ‘•t 

nwi >ww im >j<TB ••B'lfaii 

BWtlfiP* Bn»» I Colebrooke nltf^ 4IK 

»WCTI I (•) Dr, 

(>) “Faizi was the first Musalman that applied 
himself to the diligent study of Hindu literature 
and Science. "—ELPHlNSTOxNE, //istorjf of India 
Vol. ii., p. 317. 

(^) “ Faizi was the only Musalman we ever heard of, 
who understood Shanscrita.” — DOW, Ind^itan^t 
Vol, i,, pp. vi, vii. 

(•) ** We have no reason to believe tl^ Mahomedans 
ever studied Sanskrit. Shaik Faizy appears to be the 
only exception, of whom we have my account.”— 
BRIGGS, Firista^V^. iv., p. 45*- 
(•) COLEBROOKE, MUcdlamo^ Essay$, Vol, ii. 
PP- 444—500. 


Frederic Rosen >vo> titlf «•< 

I («) 

'itf-iBi fitBt ffftij 

-RIB ^ BfB-nt nfOt V’f 

ffwsi ^fim «»t-fi(*) »wi 

>i«itf?B oil a«nif flw Hi "'il'w 

W CT, B^BIW «WW WB Bt^Tf^ 
fi*I »I1 1 

^f<B BtcuB *(c^ ^■afnf »in« 

B ^STB-JJ^ftBl BrtH 
^flltCB ^C«IJ Btfl'Jtl *Hlf« 

»ITB BfflCBriH I (M BtW n«lBH StWI- 
f^WtW, BifB BtflWl 
BIbH »lfil»lfBB «, >«m oit %«fBB 

B* BWtW« ««Btfn f«»l «, 

ItftBI flfW '*AK *itr»i OWB 

Bta'tt’fHB BiftB CBf-r 5 (B^*IB Bftllt- 

1 (It)' 4? BB >WB 

at, «lBt« BH5> I (>) 

BtfBBl fllBlBS BTfBfl’l 

BB >RBB a« BIBt* Bfilll BtBl 

(«) T/te Alji(ebra, of Mohamed Btn Musa^ edited 
and translated by Dr. F. ROSEN, London, 1831 
(Published by the Oriental Translation Fund.) 

(O) liiot*raphical Dictionary^ L. U. K., Vol. ii., 
p. 242. 

(S) \)\Y:L^ Analecta M€dicay\r^. 126—140. 

(v) Journal of Educationy Vol. iii., p. 176 ; J. 
FORBES ROYLE, Antiquity of Hindoo Mediciniy 
London, 183/, p. 64 ; Oriental Maf^azine^ March, 1823; 
M.\JOR DAVID PRICE, History of Arabia, London, 
1824, Vol. ii., p. 88 ; Biographical Dictionary, L, U. K.r 
Vol. ii. p. 300 ; J. R. A. 5., Vol. vi., p. 107 ; Modem 
Universal History, Vol, ii., p. 155 ; 4Vflni, D’Herbelot, 
Abud Faragii, Dietz, Reinaud, Rampoldi, Wnsteafeld, 
Ritter, ’'B I'ICTfH -»f*B •%* -eit BMtt 

iCV 4 Btn I— (Vide ELLIOT, Hhtorians, Vol. V. 
p. 572, foot noteX 
(»} Ibid. 



[ 'IQ, 


^Sh> »lfQ|9|!»”Vflsr Q CM, 


>fiB«t>l 'Stm W 'it'Hl aitQ fl I 

Michael Casiri siln^ C"^«l CW*l5 •ifQ^ 

vt'ti Bibliotheca Arabico-His- 
pana Esourialensis tifTF >It4€ 

alf «l«nsi »r«l »!<»•— 1* titl'TS ’fC'U C^H 

cwvil 'i}tf5'5^ si’ll) fl’lte 

<*i>Mfie t art *itA rtW c^, 
c*iir5i, (i*) *i’?l«¥’ii, <>») rttiK- 
* C'rt, (>^) «f ’l<M art ^19^1 

»rtft 9l9f fi»i I >a«%9, f cejtf«9,(>« 

rt'l'Pt « rtfUtfiTt ( Tlieogony ) 

(^•) ftTltl, («) W C^Jll ’wn, ('>*) 

^<9 (Physiognomy), '6 1) 

rwiM^v) ?r9,(») f99 f5n9«,»ii,(^«) ftfei 

srt >Pi8 aw Wt99I «l9tl 

1^9tft»ll artfjlW Wii C9 ’I9i»l 

(>.) M ICII AKL C ASI RI. Vol, i., p. 2 ^f>. 

(^i) ihidy p. 427. 

p. 40 r. 

(10) |. H. n(Vrri\(iKUl, Promptuarium^ Ilci- 
clcl]>f:r^M*, i^5»S, p. 254 ; KKINAUD, Abonl fedtu 
I'iiris, Vol. i., pp. 43, J<'», 44;. 

(i8) (III.DICMKI.STKR, Strip/orum Anrbum de 
Rebus Indich^ loci et opuscula^ BonoiVi 1838, pp. 104 — 

I ii; : DE GUUiN KS, .\fem. deU Academ. dcs Tnscript.^ 
tom. xxvi., p. 791 el sc<|. 

(>•) D’ HEKRELOI', Arts, Attbctdlicnd, Ambahou- 
malalt^ Pehcr^ir ; sec also Kcfab ulkkajiy Ketab Rot al 
//endiy and several other articles under Kefab. RAM- 
POLO I, Vol. iv., p. 328. 

(>%) lIAfl KHAI.FA, J.cxicon lUblioi^raphicum et 
^'Uneyclopii'dieum etc.y Ixipzi^, 1835 -58, Vol. i., p. 282 ; 
DIKZ, Analecta Median, p. 118; 13' HER HELOT, 
Tin. Ctincah. 

(11) IV HKRHELO'r, Bibliotheque orientate ou 
Dictionnaire universely tom iv., p. 725 ; DIEZ, Ana- 
lecta Medicay p, 117. 

{%V) »AJI KHALFA, Ibidy Vol. i., p. 263. 

(U) GILDEMEISTER, //iiV/, ix. 

(%.) DIETZ, p. I18: D’ HERBEtOT, ICttai 
Rot al Htndi. 


wtwrtsi f»if*i9i rttcf, •itie9i<i 

*it<tcs« e» fRcr *it?tlet9 «T9t ^'trt’nun 

wt99 w *itw ’tfiiQjt’l wtwfenn 

*I 1 H I 'em® wrtl’»t 9 rtRfe- 

Tt»i 9 (atr»wi 9 t»% al<|v 91 « *lftq9 

suite? SRll ntriu 1 ftwt*! rt<lT9S| 

wt?i iWR, 'fl?? wfint 
n<'lf«»ltC'» 9^9tr«»R C9, f^fsi »IW,1 

Otl fsw 49? 9t?^9l 9^W 

9?1^W arttff "I't! ifiwtff l*W I n?tf 49- 

*ltli (%') *lt^l 4119919 f91« r?!?*! 

4 ’911^11 *ttf9r99 I 

lt«l fsiWtR rtfm?? WtfHW 1919 
flH JJtll ibll 9 ^fl 

9199(99 4t9|l'8 C«ntf%9 itl fS’Jt'f 
4^Wt99 ItltltCl llltl 1199 I (S%) 

Wtfl 199 Hfll Wtl99)’ ^9 f9f99l- 

C19 C9, ?9t9e ’j;C=^ 9tl9t9t9 9t91 Wt9 
••^9 9[»(99t9 Wt9 f99ll «t9t 

H’W'C 9t9t9’?tW 999 1W9I (%«) ifllltB 
Uo Africanus49 art9tti tit? ?tf? tQrtft *tl? 

9tfl9t? 9t91 '«? 4119 ^9tl9? 
9?11 It?! t91t< «t?l 19191 <991 rtl’IW Wn 
9t9 I ( 9 *) 

(<>) At BERUNI, Mia, Translated by C. E. 
SACHAU*London, 1888. 

M I CH AEL CAS I RI, Biblotheca Arabico-His- 
pana Escurialensisy Vol., p. 439 

(t«) Ain-i^Akbariy Vol. ii., p. 288 ; GILDEMEIS- 
TER, 79. “There seems no good authority for this 
statement of Ahul Fazl.”--ELLIOT, History of India^ 
Vol. V., p. 573. * .. 

(^•) HOTTlNGERI, Bibl quadrup. ap. ; Glt- 
DEMEISTER,^ 2 ?tTi>«. Arab.y p. ^80 ; Mod. Univ. 
Hist., Vol. ii., p. «74 ; REINAUD, About ftda, Vol. i. 
p. 55 ; Memotroy pp. 6, 289, 316, 336. 



I J JRT® Wtsi I «8^ 


l«t^s >iartfe fVwt 

^wi« I >itnt« 

V<s« »Wtfe 'B«lt» ^H5«, 

>l»HfCT W« si'BC^fnf? C««I««C5 <rf41 

I iwa >!iti» ^•I'st*^ 

WW WM ti»T<t5f nt^^e.tSr 

»intH 'SfvM I (Kt) ftsMtu nw 

s»irsi»tfe ?Sl»I OIV® \»1J^^^^ *!??« 

Itvtwr w<t® ?« I *t?t3 *<ft<rc"f 

C^»1W «flt 

a« 'sHrt ^fi?! 'wsit^-if 

%?t<» It^l’ *»l^ «<rt5I I (li) 'll? 

nvfv 'sWf »if'B ’i'f<«i- 

ffWH, *iw«, >«i^ 'l(5tc’F <«|ain >»tc<iT 
f^iv ^fiii'5s»*ni 

tfw itii'iftt*! ?r*i« 

cwitf®^ >«^«rt5n n^i:* attn ’Ttj’itv 

»jct 1 *?^9tc« «ft*it»i:^w^»it? 

'HtCfl (^1) f^C5t« i!tw 

"swr? 5<6 i ^tii 

«Wi »i« fBfi*«.ni 

*1.1?’^ ntifitc? '^tci I 

<•1 4CW *ltW 

f*mw .i«tnj I *ia»w« ‘nfi*it«5’ (?) 

(Salotar) ^Itil’T afll 5f5« V< 

«! llro ft* ^ ^itW ) 

Wl ifw W I 

(M) SHAMS-I SIRAJ AFIF, Tarikh I Firozshahi, 
as in ELLIOT, Historians^ Vol. iii., p. 318. 
fta) ELLIOT, History of India^ Vol. v., p. 573. 

(^1) ELLIOT, History of India, Vol. v., p. 573. 


'^fi(»t5 filfi® CT, KCfW «ltfl 

ft'yic'tj atii^ feim ■•(Htan 

S»1 } <8^* 4*1^1^ 

«m5 I" l8i 8> n*(ir 

f U 41, «tcei’? >« »ltt*l 

• filfl'B ^tcf I 8tl >«^nn «!«(« 4*K 

«*Sl ni«v I ifir« 111 iv« fij nw 

"n««»t fqfi'® «mf, 'Bitfi 
'BTfatll W4 »IW « i iim, 

Cl IIH ill *19111 19, «9H ItlJlS «(tW9 

in R9ii-fe«^ti 1141 Htrn it444i»i if»nn 

lf<« 4C9 fefllfi'S ^ICf ; *I19, ifeltn *ltli 
•*111 119 Cl, lv« fit **C4 lliJtf Cltl '[ni'8 

fiiiiicR •ifi^s rsic»ii 11 1 i<«j> iic« 11 * fiJ 

*TW *lij9 fllll-^lit^ 4tf41 itl, fl*! cn4»19 
«tll^ licirt 1141 4f9Wl I (ll^y f49l>l-^4l!l 
RICH Ilf* Clflll ICR 19 Cl, IW till 

9t«f44tc*ii iKe 49 *i^ri* liilfsin i ifi 
till ’ifllC'S 944 m cfelljlfci 

'«^9»llf«fiv lt»I91 ^9114 491 119, 'em liw 
'Stlt9 llWl^l*! tfufl^ 'Blf9l ( 1lr« fi: ) lie* 
%. 9^19 l^l^y itll *11?, ni< ifl 114C19 
flf® 94414. fl«11®4ls( 4141 4tlj:4 191 
111, 4C1 4tl1 lie* n* ■141»^ *191^ 19 I (1») 
1C4i fev. l|9U9(, ‘4JC4m’ 4144 4^44 
94'8t9Jl*l4 ntm f4f44 14 4*?« 49 4l94"tt4 
4iri4 lill ‘91*4 >1 11*; 411J1 41« 19 I 
4911tC4 ‘4lC4t'Br9’ 4144 4l9 <44141 *1* 
fBf4441 fll94 4*?4 dtciB *ll94"l4 49ltr.l9 
fill ^lll® 1«91 111, 445 44C1I ^IttV 


wti ifeittl «9 inf«I «tlW MCI, <!• 
44111 49fl4 11 Cl. 414tCII 14nC4l iftl 4tltll 
ItllfllCinll 41111 4111 fl4l 

(^s) ELLIOT, History of India, Vol. v., p, 574. 



»nTO— 't I t 


cwi*f fl w *11 1 *111^ •tfi*ftiw 
itwfiCT ^nm i\ f^nti mw^ 
w cwtiflW 'rtap’M fK^tiw 

?tni w f»KW f»ivS rtw w« an 
’•fitii ’itsni*? ipiOT I «w«ii *»iu»rt«ffl’ *iw^ 
4t art <*trtf flu »wi^ »it«frtU*rt Tt«n- 
WtW fl W*! ^»rtf rtt^fW f*1W^ «f1 *111^1 
irttt® ft? li9*f I 1*1 w 1 al^ ifil *!«rrtCT 
fiiv «ai< >*,... ottii nirtf ifm ^11 
W 11 frt I itCTtaj art ‘ntwii^* mii ami 
ffti aiw fintcmfe fw I («•) 

rtfifitu artitfiin ifti wii rtf«f fii 
fl 11, rt^n itai 111 7161 1 
HjcHtv an 

H ^ *^l^ll» •ii'fifi'vii fim 

rtti mifi *Ri«art^nii '«rtrt 
irtmti, itCT rtf;fT« n I fii, Kciftv aici 
Itticim «iirt ftif 11 1 . (o>) 

fiiti «rt ftiwi 'rtifmti *rt ifcBf 
mill 1 *iticrt m fjiiiii iw 

lift itan f^mitiiiU icir nfi iiiu si^t 
<rtf*ii ifim '*ti« atitci itiiwi it«i- 
it*i Owf wj *RTB wR «t»itiw 

aifi ii«fH*tfii«i rtti« itiliwi Ifiti 

uNi, rwrtmfirsi, m ft>^n «ifi aw 
itrwn a»r« ^wif^fnn- 
IW rttfl 11, <111 «titi mu 1 t*ii aFCl 
H i«mit»i iifi mi fill icii *aii 11 Ilf® 

art iti^i mil rtfjiini mti itim 

iifi Mitiiitii nil ^1^ rttifiitfiri 

ifiWt, ifii^i, cum iti^iii^ciimfiri. 


(«•) /MC p. $7^ jlbotnote. 
<•») /«>VCp, '^V 


7 *iiti iTfw, Imfirt rt^fi rtiiiii 

IW filil ^OIICTWI (« 1 ) 

' 11*1 icrti iCTci ifintii*! Cl, 

Cl im *KT« art fm^m mtifti ifitii, 
f*i*iiii rtfitiiii iiiti^ mitiiiifi 
itllCfll ORl f®, rttlli\ aillll 

7 «r>rti wit'll '•iftc’i fifiitiii 

Cl, ‘rttifn wfii ®f«*n art fi'^ i^w iti^i 
mtifii® ®ni r witin citin, fiiin- 
iwi 1111® iWn c®i*r fHtmii^ 
11 1 flrtirtl Wltcif Wltil fl*?! 
ifi®i ifiiai* rtijp rt%® ‘wfiii’ 

'111 ‘fi^-fiitiX f Urtiin fill «iti wif 1 
■ail ititi® "if fifi® Wii Cl, ftrtt 
Ilf® I («o) if^n fiiiti*!, iit®ti®, anl-cii 
aft® m fl*?!®!!!! ®i*t® ®iit®fi® if itfii 
iPiil itn 111 11, ail 'if 11® art ataiiii 
iimatci itiit® ®iitw mfi® if itfii I fl 
nif® amfi®f fitcii aim am ifitfii, 
f Ilf afi®®i mill ifm citi ii 1 aafti 
•ffeltfl® f^if Itlll® 'If 1 ®H 1 *J^ I (■ 01 ) 

»wtf atiim atm »ci m 11?® iTita. 
itii, f f®iti, fifaiii fiwfi, ifi® a^r® *tti- 
>ft® ®iiti affi® 11 I ®acii nt®m®i 

afaif mail ^iiititii I fiaif-Wtf 

atiRi, atf^®® atfi atfiri iitf^,tm®i 
aaf® ataii iticii cat* ^tf®itfi®ii *i®iaf 
aa ail af afitm fcii afirttwi 


(•^) /d$d p. 578. 

(•«} ”ln the Askika and Nuh-Siparh of Amir 
Khusru there are two important passages, showing 
that in the former Hindi means'Sanskrit.”— ELLIOT, 
Itistery of India^ Vol. v., p. 571, footnote. 

(••) Ibid, p. 571. ^ 



*K«I11 I i 

ftfmtrts,— ‘^tWW3 (««) 

arnwiicn «nii*i <Sjf%wf>i^ m *iTa=?l’f 

•Mil ^«1M •fK« ) « 11 W 1 

«M1^ •IWI ^SMM •Mj W« llt*l ®H 
‘It^-^Mf ( 1.1 »I?»t« m) 1MJt«t« M l’ («fc) 
Prof. Uowson !• Hl- 

•MUl •lltlllWl snWW’l »ltl I llTil 
Wfllitw 4t Ifti •f® 

KWC*I Mj« lllttl I ^-Tl- 

ilt, «'if® aim 

Mil iitnisi Ml® i’ll! I wm 
111^4^ «%® ^aiMi fiMM-®.. ®ifii't^ aid 
llt»Tll®fl •i^M iMf »iMii« ^f<® imtci I 
Mil all 1^1® ®®®tM ^«rts^M 

•Mil Mill I (®v) 


(•«) «it¥n«wn Ifinil 

an »»»— »»^ ft: «ta i (Vide Kiiioi, V., p. 428.) Ma 

awMHf m »»• ft: '•rew 

•tort anta ana 1 (vide ibid, p. 537) 

(•*) Tabakat-i Akbari, as in ^\AAO'\ , llislory of 
India, Vol. v., p. 429. 

(♦1) Introduction to Tabakat-i Akbitri, by I’lof. 
John Dowson.— ELLIOT, History of India, Vol. v., 

p. 185. 

(•►) •fti® ®lft« 'I'rtlll «%® liwif:®. •ifl 
«tfta.-l WtWl «1 Elliot’s History of India as told 
by Us own Historians afta llPd ^yH ®IH ••! • 
atn Sir. H. M. Elliot aat Hrot John Uowson 
[ Vide Vd. V., Preface, P. viii J IttM® •!« •l.ft® 
ihtaialftlltl a#II 4 ft«t®C 8 Mll*l *!• l^w 
•Wl® W. H. Uwe W flWIl®. ItfilMl 1 ««* 
aft ftatft* iw I a» 1 ®rte® miw ftai® •<1 
Iftil imni «M Lowe f« ®iaft all* tittftiiin 
ll^l aim I Mr. H. Blochmann Vai*'ltftV ftMl-l 

•Main 1 l«CT<H ftiawni ) eata c4l®ln< uitati:®. 


i«.»t«i (oh)afMi i^iiai)! mj 
iat®tii®i ftiaM fawa ^iiM iiMii tit 
til fiviwi «iMi®i am •tiMi •titi'« 
11® lu^iift, ®ai mam fatM ftinici 
laaiat ‘Jiat ®lii®i ftiflla fw « •tl'l li%i- 
IMfl aiMifl nil aM aMw «! am ufai 
ftianft®!, ?:if®® 1611 • ®*iia"lM 4 t, irtili 
win, 4 tf® 41 f®, alt • fa«M >iai€ti fttwtwi. 
M>?wir«a faf«s a< >11111 iiti, iLii *liM, 
«f f 5 fafaa faas iM ait« Hitii 1 

iat®Hi®i ^tatl itMl aiaiJl 
ftiaiatfi® i»5i ®f®»ta M"!. •iM® M») 
u)®a iMm 'Siatfa^tc® ^ati iMii MftMi 
®r«c® Ml? ®f<wii I > 111 ^ ftfiai w in® 
(Blochmaun mtliaa ft?aM aiimil— it) llfii 

afiai 5if®a a‘ii Mat llt«Hl®l ftllM ifim 
4titi® ®tifi iitii»M, >111 ♦tin® 
*im 41 ®«mm ^itfl iM »ii»iH ifti® fttiii 
•ftcisi I if®ti arffti® »wi^ftMfc® (aiftitc®) 
®Mai, sifia 4 m >1111114 iiUti® 

ftlltl ®f«® ftlMTa ®ffll*W I •tlltll 

ftiM f®! aiM itc>M iiait titi ^^\nH *llf 
iiij It *iiafa ftiiM I'm ifiii wiN 
M®t it»M ®ri»iM 1 

ftlMl, ifll 4i, • Cltltflfl <lllltl4 
iai®Mi»i iiiiM 411 ifciini iiiti itM 


iifta all® aa •ii ftf®« ®«i ttiaHn 41111 
^ftii «<ta arcia •ftattai a»en auata ®ftai fattwa • 
aat®ti» ifata ftai® 4 va® »®iai 11 a 4 t« atatii » 
(«k) alata 4 ic®a «• >ita)® ntatiil ilaj 1 
(»•) «1 ft*! if««aiii iiai 4 ® ®iaa all ‘ealffti 
aftiai aatt*ila ailtlit ItH lla brahman named 
Debi, who was one of the interpreters of the 
SAara^af” etc.— W. H. LOW^^ Muntakhabu-t-Teiwa- 
rikh, 1884, Vol. ii.. p. 265. 





f*iwt «i»nrKi I (« >) 'Sfftcfs 

=»t<i »wa »isi| c»i^ 

•ITfil«I«t*> »W <t* « ^Iir»l« 

net i»»tifii« •itwt «?!*» ^n»», fvi 

2»«ft ma *i<t »i"»tnrs» ’fftiiffw i («^) 
*(e^fv at 5^ t*'* wst 

»IW, a^*Ht9 ^9f5« 

CT *I>W #6 ftA, 49? C9 *I^n 9t<T *tff9Tf«»l, 

«t«0 Tpitf *l<C>119'l ^C9*( I «!?(- 

inf^ f«(*ittii 

av*t« n*l (ujz) enw^, a9< «ttl a^it f»n- 

^1*19 

f 5 a« 9 t»r ’IC? *«H I evt*'* ^t91 9le: t KHiot 

«lt’Jtt9— ««19 f9^9 >l«91*I’It9 

It9t9 ^t9<5 ] ttf» 9tVC9 

(l>) ^f«99 >l«l>lWf9¥ J»Pntft¥11 99t»tl* «!?- 
9t9¥1W9 W f(f»«9ICn «ft9 ▼fillttni f^li W»1 
MWiin f9T® 

“The Mahiibliarat which bclunx^ lu ihe ancient 
books of Hindustan has been translated’ from Hindi into 
Persian, under the superintendenre uf Nagib Khan, 
Maulana ’Aboul Quadir of Badaon, and bliaikh Sultan 
ofT’hanisar. 'Fhe book contains nearly one hundred 
thousand verses : His Majesty calls this ancient history 
Rturmnamahs the lxx)k of >vars.”--/l /;»-/■ Akbariy as 
translated by H. BLOCH MANN, Calcutta, 1873. 
Vol. i., p. 104. 

t mftfW Spren* 

ger mwM SPRENGER, /bVV., 

pp. 52, 63. 

“The author of the Siyartt-l Muta-akhkhirin{yo\. i.) 
ascribes it to ’Abdu-1 Kadir and Shaikh Muhammad 
Sultan TVanesari."— ELLIOT, History of Indu%% 
Vol. V., p. 571* footnote. 

(•^) pFfirtti 

11 1 

Firishta tells us that the MuhabiMrata was translated 
into Persian from the Hindi, He ascribes the wfrk 
chiedy to Faizi.” — ]$LLIOT, History of India* Vol. 9^ 

p. 571. 


w, f«^ ^«r 

<»tW’<t9 I 

‘»r9fet9W9 ^?9T9r *9T•^^^-^rff1" 'Htw ^f«- 
ft« 99, 49t S 9 I 9l"»tt«tC9 « f53- 

Cilfe^ 9t91 9^*!, 959*? 911^ >9C99 

'e ^?ai9 •!!»?< ^t^hr99cv S9t9 
at91 ’9f9t'B '9tw«f ’9f9l»l9 I £99 
oil dtCf9 Jj^E T|*t9Jt9> C919591 

(8«) (9rf941) f9f99l £99 r (»8) 

99t'®t9« •l?9U99 f99r« 9<9lf99« 9f991 
<999 ^t99l' ’9t99C99 9t9r» £9 9<9« 

«995|9 9t9^» '8t9t9 9<itfW, «19t9 

f9999 ■B919 9f99 I 

<99? *9199199 919991199 
^191* tf«9tl9 '919199 ^^91199 ^£119 9tr«9« 
991^419 ai9l >«t^«9t(lf9 f9999 4lW 

9^9K9 1 ^111*1-1 ^^99^W '91f5^ 991- 

'81995 I9t9l999£99 £9 £9 919 «l9l9 9f99tlf9, 
^r'e*(C^ («» 999 *11981919 '8191 9^9119 I 

919199 91?919 99£5|'« '9lt^-t '9l999lr8 filf99 
91C9 :— ‘£9 *tf9rB99 99l’Bl9'S ^^191# 9f991- 
f9C99, '»19191? { 9lfrs 9f^9' <1, 991*4t *« 
£99 919819 91C99n ) '9l9l9l99'9 *119^9 m- 
919 9199 I |91« f9*l.9n99 <999191 

<aiBl9 an, 491 < 9 lt 8 9l95Car9 ^1999819 491 
8«.99 98 ftwl'flW 89J i' (8t) 


(•♦1 4199 f*!*®** 819419 «l«9 41^9-8 414- 

9ilC4« 9i 99 I (Vide Blochinnnn, Ain-i Akbari, Vol. i, 

p. 2 lo. <»8 8f94ll« 9914114 4891949£91 919 494 91 
91^ I f44, r99( 1591919 *41 41411 4f4*ll 9l44 4^4 
•91 9"»|tPl4 91. 48»*I Wir94 41C9 I (Vide ELLIOT, 
V., p. 571, footnote). 

(99) W. H. LOWE, ifun/aiMu-i TaWbiM, Bib. 
Ind. Ed., Vol. iii pp. 329, 330. 

(M) BLOC HM ANN, Aind Akbari, Vol. i., p. J05. 



>>“i, *R'W 1 3 vm 


iwii »mi 'mv’iil <*^K 

ain ji w I oi^^^ii 

?tww =vfintf 8 C»|!» ^PlTI tfT^H ^fit- 

Cfs»i f«f% f»if<«tcfs»,— 

‘oil ft* ) »iatfe 

^\V9'9 ’fftiw 

^jtcTt wHi t^tw %«,••• cm’? mcs, 4^< 
cm’? ** 4| aiw 

• * • • “stfij *if?wc»ra * 1 ? s»“> t?; 

«im (»?) srm<r?t 

c*rt I ’I’jai ai?mm nw r»ir«»« 
r (?i) 

*imfe ^WCt 

^?m? ?^?Tfi»i 1 (s'r) 4^? 

aw 4t m’lTC?? fecirt ^t« I 

«*»« ?m? «t?’it*r 

^iijs», fVf 'stms m mmr« r«f^ 

%^K’9 ??c»i ’imcN ^iwci vfk 

4c?*t I 

( 8 ») «l? t?t? C’l f’l’HI 

f«iw 'Btm? «i'r« 

(»•) :— 

‘ 4 l ( >v® ) 

Wf^l CWH «t«ft’P8 (Bhagawan ) >I1^¥ 

*if«« mwi f>i»im»j •rt at?*i 


(••) V*™* >ltt«« 4f^tC? »»» f??^t 4® I 

— Wr/f ELLIOT, History of India ^ Vol. v., p. 539. 

(«%> W. H. LOWE, Muntakhahu-t Tawarikh, liib. 
Ind. Ed., Vol. ii., pp. 347* 378. 

(iw) “Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind translated into 
Persian the Alharban^ which, according to the Hindus, 
\%omoi the four divine books.”— BLOCHMAlWi 
Ain-i Akbari, Vol. I., p. 105. 

(•>) Er{«L10T, Historfof India^ Vol. v., p. 571 . 

<••) W. H. LOWE, Mjuntakhahud Tawankb, 
Vol. ii.| pp. 216 , 424 . 


> 111 ^ "mfir tl'tai? 

4’?’8»t 4fiiw <tmt4 ^tcrt 

VC?4 I 4t atc?3 Vf'S’t? 7V Init? «Si 

I ?tw («>) 

4 i? 4 tir ’?nn« ) fsifv I 

4^< C’l’? ’5nif4« 

mfjj ^fii«irti 

f«H C>J^ 4^< ?lfif latfCTlV 

<9’»tw4trti vfiiws^ I mPfw? 

4«ff?c? f?i fiiftcnsi m i’*< 

?f?'« »«t« ?«.♦(? *»i f«itw 

4«r=<^c^? ^9>iic? »i44 w «mfn ?tm?i, 
swt'Btsrs? m? f'lt** at? 4?(8Tw "Stm? 

mu «w ?^itifi 

4'5fw atffv 

' 4 t 9'8 ?? »K?« at? nt?»ftC 4 } 

f*t« '5tn ^si^'tac’i f’W'» ?^c«cf 1 

?t4C?fl ?C?J ??t^’^t 44- 

•!» 4 jiir 5 i'e? rfc*i 4 , 'ef??c» >!£«?€ ml 1 

§l4)war^t«f itfi 1 


(*>) nninn ftmw 4?(in ??itw ?ftii 
41*1 411 811 C44 44114 lllfc»1l Cltlt^MlK If 
fimw mill ^fiwi, JH 14ll#t 41144M nirtt® 
4?11f 4flW4, 4|«*ll 4? ft’s 11 I • 

(« 4 ; fi'^l MHC4 Itm^l Wltvf ClfH 
•14MI fill C14 4<01f 4flltrfC44 I IWtl «f4 
4«n Jlflftl f>C4 4141 4141411 lftl4 dll 4tl4 • 
r44, tim 4W £H 4»ltl 4&114 m «f4W4 14111 
(4fl 4141411 1?14 r.l4 111 4*1 fl4l •fWlfl 

111 4filll Cltl 11 lim 4»K>1 41114 411 fil4 
IW Ilf* 41?lll 4?111l|C4fil411| 414 Cill 
iflftl 4l4rtfl41 flu t 



¥ti*» « I 


'9«8 

•tflillt? cafti? 4^ft 

'nnt^ »nifl«tw «t% ^ijh 

•ititfimw,— *^w», s»Htcv9 rptw'^ I fs'Bt^ri 

9fCfe>99 9? 1ITtC»lf99rt< 

twin *rfir9 4Htt9t9 fs«fi(« >af«9^>H 4 

9|t^»l 9ifini 9tl9fs» I 

««l^ m»l I 9*ll«9 f»lti 9t«9l r^TfCI I 
i?IC89 ’HUtn *»WC'?9 ‘•IfflWtlfil It«l Wf(%\ 
«t^ rttfe Wl*H 

’TO CT91 fmtff*! I ^»iw9 ^mw.9 «rtw *iw 

9lt9t9 >llflr *ltf1^'«fi! «ftHi t 

«rt*l « WH Wf fl9Uf I ^Wt®- 

^nw 9»t99W1 95»'5fi» 

99fi»91 fir9tfi|«It«( ’ItIf’T’IH ^filCf. 

ntw c»i»»t »T«f ff«i *ji I ftw 9Ftw «n 

twi IRC’K »ftll1 

«itn t «it*m ’I’lw >(t'5 9i*j «<9irw»» ff9 

¥finTri»it>i ’<f*i?>ii»i wtcip? 

C9nt9.wtPntC¥ ntwtfai ■vtfrtlsi ff9, ^ 9rf^»r 
^iWin ’»trti *tft‘i« 9^f?rB 

«rtl I ^ <vf fwH ^fiitfwt^, 
Tl#l1 CTWI "^Mtn Ow 

cw'ii ■»« >itt^ I 
^fvnin *iv»i ’•wi 
9M CT’?t 9l^w CT*? I 

(I|fir«| dl^fw fV «8^ll ^CTt*W 

ft«if9i uiwn »R« ^ 
frtw cf f'»«fTl*i *ra '8*^ 

<if>» 9nf%f<8 

•rert «t<n cTfHt«’'9fflrBti*n 
9itwni’««ij 499^1 fi^wii *itft *ffffi c^w, 
«CT wfnl^ CTi 'itnt# «t<flr 


9Hit>»p«9 f9«i ntvmfKts *f9 911^1 

Wtm^Sl f<rt»l*J CT, HtH91 ]9f9l l<fl ’ffilW *ttftl 
4^«r»t 91 ♦ifsin’n 

f^fsi wifi wtl9*1 91 I 
^MIW 4TW%1 4f1w WtWI ®ft«ltw I W1 
ntwi wRifU ptw w^ii m I '5H»nr ,wt!ii9 
4tnt»*i I 'st’wtwtf^ tl^itff^ W!»jw< atwtw 
9|fi»1, *fw®it •ttW’I'l ^9t9^W^W15tfW91 wrwni 
•ifwivinw fwwi W9 wrt9 fti6wi wt-aii « W9 

. will W991 4t»11- 4 W^W W« 4Jt«,rB4t5 ! 
WIIW 9^11 9W) ’^ffewlfe 419191*11^ 9^9 9^1 
41991 9«*fl 9lart9 •* 4149 9^91 tt*5tt*lt9 I 
4lt4JW W 44 44i6 99naH9 *19(41- 
C91W199 »ltd.— 4191, 44 5^1^ ^99ll 41914 
^19 1 * 

f4994l»I *H9 919^ 991994 4l9tt99 4f4- 
4t94 9|St9 4194 491414 4144 9^91 

4ir9l4ll 41991 9la1 9t4l9 W949 I 41911W9 
4CW 41414 44^1 94 i 914 44^1 4t44l4 ^41#1 
9941W’44119 5f44 1 

41991 999 949) 9t4t9 499 C99V41^ I 
ftf9C4 9lf4 9tt9 919 4f99l 4fJ9 9ft9TM 
9[#1, 494li1 4 914J11 9W 4491 9^4 I 

41414 4rtT9 f9ll4 (49191919 »tfilfW4 4494 
4f9l4f44 I 9999149 9% 9ll,^HIt4 4W 
4tf 4ll9rt9 C9t9l4 tft91 *114199 94 
4f9t4f9»l I 9’1tt9 49999919414 49»f1f9, 
41919919 49111^1 9*f 4199 4914 4tt9lf94 I 
C41914 91 44999 9tf9ft9 9f1— C499 C99 91 91 
4filt4tf, 9149119 41 94443199 44# 4^1- 
€414 499919 I 49119 C99tt9 *tit9t9491 C941- 
fjNrt 94 4911(44, 44419 444fil *94114 

• ‘44499 491’-4ll1 -499^’ 99191 914 WPRlW, 
444 994CII9 lW4t« C9 4194 499 94149 9ltt*lfl4 
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>RVI 1 1 




*iwW «t<ni Ox cfftc® 

•ttPii I c»t«ff« X « «in*t< «»iiit 

wXfl *11 9 •iTC’i't*! «fx- 

S|t®»l »t«f XfilX r^f9C«fe*J I 

apCT a|fj» <« 

^firC5 I f*NF«I I tt9tRi'9'5 

9*f9tlO 15^9'® I 

9ft9r *m9t <i9i:m»i c’*tc*n 9?t« 
|i8»l I *i5f'1«r*n jjjifxf '«‘i^'«*i 

’vftii irf*i ■nm 9tf99i nrc»R, ^ijjx Ji^'Stw 

* 11 ' c^x 'St*! r«rcs »itft*itw I 

f’H^t*! »tC9? 4t^t« 

««,*!lO *11X1^9 9'§Tt '8 ><ir«!C9! 

'W<f9 'Bf*! 4|*t9 «t99^9 C'9t9 I 

■*tJ9 nrt *!f9W9 «IHt^t»l? fnV 9t91 C*t*!, 
'5»tl W OX *91^*1 I f>*« ^tXl91 
f^S C9f1 f«»I *11, '9tt99 ^t’ltC99 

Itpi *Wt«f9 «0 9lf^9Cf9t|^ 9r*!WffC»!i! X I 
99*! C9»n 'Srf9 >9^1 '89*! ^T9 9^ ft*T 91 I 
lf«^C9t ^99) O '9r99Tf9*If9, f9if 

C*FtX« 9»! f^»l 9tt 1 ^t9 '899 '*tt9 Ot9'8 I 
^ ?<JW9 f99't9C9 '9ri|9^9 9if9!:'8f9C*l9, 

f*!tf «fW « 9?999 *t9 «ffir99 I 9at9t5?f 
9jf%»9< 9959 9*TWt»lfen9 »9t9W 99^t?C«- 
ffCT9,— “C9tXf *1^91 '9tf9r9, f'BftX ? 'ItKI 
9tfi!f9 9tr* T few firwff, 'fl’H 5999^ *9 9»X 
9ltirr— cn C95t91 C9>9f9 9f9- 

C«ft9,— "0^9, <9fe 9rf9 C#t9 C9C9» *9 
*0199 I* 

— 4*5 CTMl— ^9 4^ *lt’4 591 4999 I— 
4tf«t 49fel ^f9{9rrc*M ltX9 9f9X *!f9919 1 
9t^ TpO COft9 ‘H’ ®fe*1 ’ir?9l ‘9tr9’ 
9TferBff9 I 99f9X9t 99fOtl9 3X9 OH 9951 
99Pn! VO ftW sOw 9tf99 I 19- 
90 *5tfil 9tl( feft l!tC9f9ltaW 9W9 ) *WfC9 


*lf?9tffl99l <Stft9 «ftt9 C9991, 9U9 9^9 
f99'99t91 ; 5Tf991 (9T99t9 99«!(ir « 95 

C9C9 9^91 '9 9191 9tt9 9fe9l 09i«J8 9ff9- 
C9159 I 9t991 999^ ICf 9itC99 9 5 

C9t 999l9 ■ai^Cfl »!f8'8 9*91 f9'^lf99l 

C9f9(« 9lf9919 I 9T'i9 99199 9^191 

4tf991 9f9W*I,— “91:, 5tr9f9C9 C9l9t4 9C99 
fis^ 91?, 519 91?t99 91X C9t9 9f«4 9lfe T— 
9r991 99t 91^ 91^9919 9r991 %ft9,— ‘'BC9 
9?C9 r ^*119 f9 ^<119 C9 9f9C5 X 
*tlf991 99C9? f999t 9r99 1 

9'tll 91|9 *1l9lfe ‘99919’ f»9, 999C9 919 
9r99l f991 »lf9C99,— ‘VI IH. ▼f9e9 l’— 
'8191 V*! f9i'8 r999t9 9r98 Xlfe^tlX C99, 
1 9f991 C9f991 r99l9 I 

'899 9t9 *|f?9 9»^f99 9X, 9itfB9t9 9X* 
'59I1'59 919’919 991V99 991,— 41C91 99f9, 
4l9 '9T9 99 919 9ll I 

9I«8l»lfel 9C9I C91919 fWO, Ol9 
S<fe«i 4tf991 9f99 41991?*! V* 49?1 f1 
41C5 I 99C*I '9t91?9l «1fe*il9, «1C99 91919 
Sffe9l Br99l9, 9lf99H 9J»99| 49X9 9t81 401 
9ir8 091 C4H «9tlC9 C9'1?I?14 C9*1ftfeW 
Bf9t99 I 

9919 |f’9l9C'B 9l*lt?l« X?91 C9f9— 9Xfe 

40l?91, f95 4191 44 9!Sl9 C9 9^ '9 Ol 
fW 49 C4191 4949 I 9419 f 919 9lC9 
9991 41^4 f99r94 491 499lPf C9H*lfltc4 

C9f9l4 9lf99l9 I f9>4 r44C*l 49 W91 XtC4 
*I1C9 C49? f99 4r9C4 9lf49 911 4lf49lt 
44X9 9f9t99,— ‘94199 5lW9 444 4f991 

41919 9IC9 Xf99l 4191C4 t4ft91 ft* l'— 
4flfel 4^91 C9t 94999 Xff *04 I 
499 999 Cf91 <99 4 O 1 9*1'*419 V’' '•’^1 
9f’l41 91919 4feX 9rtWW I 4l9tWl ‘XW 



tifni ^tf«»»i I cn 
'ef«t9 wi ?i, «rt^, •!*) « 
«? I 'hPi^iiw '8t<t9 \^) 

■•t?? «? Btr*H 1 C^*I 1 5l»l I cnfjfel 

’jfinti ^t?ic^ 

fet^l cvfi|»l fwt'I’T I 

WCn>^f?t9<f*l»5tB9 if»T C'BW 

flit's vt?l >(« ^rjll 

’iw vfwnt I f’B cn r» cn 

«W »1^tf I '«'?'<t91 

>H9«. *91 rt*I ><9? q#t f*W«19 

»lf 199T9 «tl»I I 

^1 '9 anf^ ^9 Oct ^9t9 »l*CT9 9t9 

9tfn fl6«JI 9HtWl* 9irv9l^9 0*1' 

^WCT9 *tl«l^1 C*R *9 99 

'#t*191 *lt>IU99 aiCT '9>ir9^«19 ^91 HifOl 919 

’BfBCT »ltf9CT9 1 

«li9r« 9itf99tl9 ^*19 *1^9CT1 999: ♦I9l‘ff»l 
9I999 *f9lt'« 91991 9^|9tC9C*9 9t9J 9119 
9r9CT 911191 C’flff'iCT I 9f9i5(« FIJI'S 919 
9r991 *1* 9199 99 91t I Blf9f99 'iffl91 

C9l99t9 9CT9 ^t9 9^tfl 9f991 999 991 9t9Ul, 
VCT 9tC9 9f99l 9191 9^9tli I 

91l6fl 9< 919 } 9C9* 9CTt 9ll89 *ir99C'i 
9119 99, felf9C9 «9|9 9 *tf9^l9 19 1*15 99 

(PP** 

*691 91CTI C99U9 C91999 C99^ f99 91, 

< 

9«9f ’19 9tf99t9 919191 999 ‘*11191’ f9alt9l< 
f99lC9 I 

C9f99t9 99 C999 f*Sl f99 91 I 9*CT9t 
1U:9 19fel 19»<I.91W9 919 CM91 CT9 I «1*19 
l*fel C999tC99 91919 9%CT ^•IC9'19 *f99l9 I 
9^t9 9 19919 *t«l, 9HC9« 9191191 1919 9C9l 
•9 9 f9f99 9f99 |« f9f99 I . *lf%9Tl 919199 
H9r«.9 9C991 91 9[lll tfltClCT 919 

9f99U9(«ICT91 9r99-V«9 '•Ifll *199 *19199 


iba. [4*«<I91. 

«?f9 ff9 91. r*l *lf99tl9 f9*t 9<9l9f9| 
9lOl 99199C9 9[fl 99*lJl9 9 9 99^t9t«9 
9^91 C99, 9^99 *f89* f99*9'e 9919- 
9H9 f9Htf«1* 9*9 I 

C991 «19 Blf9fel9 999 «t91l9'iC99 9l9l 
9r?91 C99 I tf99l91 C9f9 C*9 f*f*9 f93Jl 
^9t«19 *f991 9*91C99, Hlf* <9 9^[9tf 
9119 f99^CT9 91919 f9:rt9 *f991 *1^19 *»- 
9[1919 t9C999 *f991 90«Hil9CT 9iri* 
f«919 I 

4lt'5:*tCT9 9f9f99F 3I»:%9 99 1*| 9tC99 
*919 9*CT* 1*1 *9919«* 9*9tfS9t9, **9t< 
f*f99l9 919 9t9*9f^* 999 9t9r9Wl9 ^ll9 
9k9 99-Bf9l* 9tf99l9 I *1991 ‘991C91 919191’ 
9f99t* 9t* f*91 <19*1 9*119 fW 9llf9WtCT9 
CTC-fil 9t* 9*CT* 15 C919 *f«r8fS9l9 I ' 

9^911 9tf«« 9ir99,— ‘C991 C99 C*t9t9 99 
91CT CBli’ I *419191 9J%99« 9U* 9ll* ^1*91 
f9CT 9lf9CT9 I 

9991 9l«*l9fel 9f991 ‘C9f9l9 911 

t9f9l9’ ! Mf99l C^rn ,*lt9 991 r99l 

1*18 9f99(9* ’8i9tC9 99199 *r9l«l* I r9CTl99 
9C91 '»191?1 *f* 9*91 C99 • 

*99 9*11 991*91 *ir9t*C* I f*|*lCT9 
9197* «f*9CW9 81 ? **^f99 **9119 9lf9l1 
Sft9 I ‘*1*^ 81199 C91l99|-C*t9ll9’ «lf9ff* 
?tlf9* 9*91 C99 I *1CT 91(9 11 99f9 55,1911 
1*4- f*a *1911 ‘?f991’ 9f9(«f*9 I HC9 ^(9 
9191* * 9991141 (9* ** *1(91*919(99 9(91 
^l9f5(*9 9* «1*9919 9*(*f*9 1 *191(9* 

951(9 *1*1(99 419 9fy¥ 9l9#l C*}t9*T9 ***- 
f9* 9, r9f<(99(9(ai *1*1*91 ?1(9 41(9 *^991 
**C*f*9l9 I 941*155 9ir9Jl * 69 ,— (9 (991 
911*19*919, *r(9l C91*l9f *9W9f99 *119— 
<*J 1(«<1 •’ 



iW, >^1 I ] 




w ir^^i <t«9t?i >if5« 

C^IWt f<^9| ’»ffl11 

flf»t,— Wl ^^*1 «*» «t^’^t«. 4^ C^fJf*.^!- 

?»l «t^tW5 ^’If^tfn® *1^ 

«>« ^tst’llt^ C’ft»ltC»t« siflfsi, 

»ll51 «»tf»l?ft4i I 

cn >«^ 1 5Tr<:r<rc’f3 

I irf^ci, ^iw, »i^t<t, »i«5tc« 
^>K<i c’if*iti*nr c’F®, ’tff'«rq f *i«M I 
’f'® ^c<a, ®® •rf’Hm »jwn^5? rr^JtH ^ti- 
WM ’9^’j^ ^iwtfsjs I ®?q 

*fi’»5j, fstia «^3 «r«ta'i ^T>i»-i^ii i 
^t®t"f cn ’Sf’tt’M ®»®t? ^r^C® *11 

*ftfini ’tt’in ®^c®r5»i I 'll® 

Cl*» ®C9? »(« ®wt«>llCfl 

»lf?l»<l sff» I a^lT’I, C?H1, 

« c®c^r>5f«® c®t’in®?*tffc’r4 
nw «i«ca5 ®fin, 'ii®fei ®tc^- 

ci® ®fti*i I «tf?rir® *ri?^, f5i®® I ®ti® 
^t®ita ?5r«wm ^r»ui^f«i 
littwrw I fw *<^^1 *ti^ 'Wt’i® ®ff®r5r«»r,— 
®<n ®«’ I resits cn? ®t®« 

f^f® fnm c«it^®f«nicn ^rnfet^ni i 

"nn c^-fnf w <ttcf ntnt, 

nfn, wtcni •twi i 


cnf«T 5in-®»in '^tFn 

n!n,®uni ®itni •icnii 
®tf» 5®*i -iifni^icn 
•fin! ®i«n-®n-^c®, 

®rn «nv-5i‘f8-'e^c® j 
nn n^rn-^fe^i® 

H® ?if VI 'sii ntfn,— 
ntn, •iini •iini ntini r 
^se^tns ^ntncfl 2^11 ®i®ii tiifn® nisi 
cnn I ®|ini *ni5 nisi ®:nt5 ntfnntn i vi® 
'ii®sfs ncn nil® niNn, ^"nisi •« ®sf i nt®- 
fn®, inntw isfis^, ®nni ® nt®is 
cnntin ■sfian '']®8i insiin cnntin nwns nn» 
j9c® fsnin ®i«c« ®«ii®:l |«®®j 

®'st® ns I n«f1®-®»5, i®)i?ri-fnnn»i ®nn 

nt»ii®li6 ?^nniins ®ni® ®sis fnn® 
t'5-?*' cninniwiais fli® Bidsi stinsi c®n»il 
sin niis^nn— nnt® « cn^nli^ rn®4f»f®s «8iii, 
nffnisa ■nn® infcaj ®s_ «tnf3l sfnfi^®!® 
®ia I ml fn«« c'»il«>ntnst snsfts ®fntCtn 
®H®®9cn3 ®r»ni«5f®ni m® »ilsi nnn 

^fis sics ^cn f®rseitn «nn *t®ti®5 ^nntn- 

®r®i canistaa sin rnn ni i 

n®’ta sifai® ®t®in? nnits «*fntfs® ®rssi 
®*t8 fni^tnis cwin niic% ntli® fnnins ®t® 
®t®s ®» ®[nnt8 ®t« nns ns ni? i •tttn 
®nn ®ii3i® ®sis, ®n!i cnnts fnnn® i 


cnin am, «a i 





« ba, n% 

- . S ^awfl ’fi5 c«r«5i 

St5 «rt I ,«ft, ,t, ,r„„ „ , 

>»t wfvstat vtitt? '35?? 

Wfll CT>»«t5 «lt^*(5tw w I c'®^*l >« ^*I»C»I ^19 

W« ^^*1— f«N '8 »I'31H, Iltw W 511^ I «>lt5 

^fw*n Jcesi « ^tntcn9 ^ 5 ?t*iHwii 

«tn« f«»i *11 I 5lftr«»i I ^h-w Iwt«?tr8 ^iiic^ 

4|«fl^;’n*rtf<ri» '8 t«?i wh*!TC'b? *if I ^i«t« f^| fw *il : f^« ’ll f«»i,- 

CT '’i^< fni cni It'S, «®M f’if*.«i Mu ?Si?, •fiiTHi Jiii, »it^t?«»nii ’it«if3, m 

Wia <88 ^«*l «tll3 ifftnil jh*! I ’I'l? *ll 5531 f5t8tfi®l 3lifn?3 ’flUfs? 

C*l 'tT3t3 C’ri«f3 3t»l>f?’ll<» C'l’lM'pt -«1PI ^1*IC'ei3 WJl 5tltfll»I I 

^»l!3 fiw I ^13 W*! 5t!3tf%»! 3l’l1lf3l I ’It^ftf’l 

^t«nf fl^T3 '®3SI 31? c»lt6*1't3 fW I '51331 ♦tlMCT^ 33 jfetS|l5 1 3U31 3*1^3 'Btf^Sl 

>V»3 33r *|^(« 3t^tCl? 4 5iB »lti«|t*ll« f«9I 31 I 31*1 'tf^Vlt^ i 3itC3l ^33 Cat’ll ^ifl ^1^81 

>V*. ^C9 >133 f33t3 313 *tti'3t31 r%»I, f^STC^, 3>1C31 f3fel 3tf*1 3f831 33^331 

3t3 ItaPfi^t 5« I C3lfe'»f333? 3tW8 «9f3 ’3iriT*n8 383 3f38tCf ! 3U31 3^3 3f38l 3l4, 

3r8W3, 3tf33 fet^l 3rt3l 3131 '8.f3C3 ^tW «it3 ’51^81 33l ! 31®C3 313113 

mfilCT f8*t3t8 3331^1 318131 C3381 3t?(3 31t33 33 I 31?C33 C3l8lf3 C 31318 ? 8r<B41 

31(3 I 333 r335(33 ^r33, (313513, ^15^31, <3® 3l3i33 3f83l r33«3 (331 3f3C33 I 33^13 

333 f3r33l 33313 3f3C33— 3ir33 ^3 6131 'St8t3 3r3(3 3%’ f33lff(33, 3?l(3 33 

^itl 8 l ^3 51313 «f3»3 i 333H 3l8l8(3 31^31 f38lf8(33— r5r3 3l81 31<3 3^1(33 I 3(31(8 

313 '518 31 f3C3 f^Sl 8tC3 31 I r33l8 '«3f33 33C31» r33t'518 «l^3T 3l3'«f3(3 *1331381(88 

*83f1 (3f381 3r858l ^81 3Wt8 3» f«3(38| 3181 *l33lf3« 3f881 55(3 I f38l 3f868(38 ^ff^i 

3^(33 I >W» ^<3r3lc« 'St 8 l 8 3(1 'fllfS (313 r33 31 I 3l'^3'5l8 381 (33lt(33 3f»l8l? 

* 

flimflfl 361 31 I (3(38 3131 3tf33«1(38 3^33338 "SllKl ^331 3t(« 3131 ^:3 F33fi8 

<113(31(3118 33 < 8 ^ 3f3ri8 313318 lf5C8t ri'S 8 flSl it^SI ^fil8lf«33 1 ^33(3 «8l31 
(83CB' llll (33 I 1(51(1811(3 3r81 8(858(38 (3 (3l1 3ll 

»V*V ^(8t^('8 3ir8fi3 (11"3lf3 3331(1 3^81(33, 111 «8 318 31 3(853131 lf851(38 
CII 3 *t(l8l 318 ; 3ir351 ^3l3 8t8l 3l8 ; (3l (3 f^tl «(813 8l3 I 1381(1 ifajH fl(3 
3(1 3(l51(3l 1(31 3^(3 3 I 88 I 13=511 31(1 11(1 «33ll31 11811^1 31 ^[8^ 3ir3(33 
( 1(3 I'tlTtl l(88l 3t^ 5(351 11(33 I flf3 —^1818 1(5»8 3(83(38 1(3 33 (33(11 33 
(3(31 1((31 11 118131 lfl8tf3(33, 33( «I11 111 3H3 I 
llflWH 31(58 % 1131 1(3 (^(3 f3(33 ^ 1131 

1({38 ifim (1(111 3TlC33, <833 fWfK« v2t53«f I 

3^(33 I (13 llll lf3(n;5 1(331(11 11311 <8311 #1811 (*ft*(31 (33 3J(l1 1 (lH 3^tt, 



I i 


am if?i 5 ?i*i ui> 

I f^i ^Kii >tfc« ^>ntsi *iif«»i i 

f»| ^»I 1 ^Fa I :jitata cwa F^i^tw '^ni#« 

aaicw, fai'^ai <« 6 ^ 5 ti>r i ®«i 9 ^«( 5 « 'et«KH 2 ta«H 8 l 5 ci*fa *i«(i«-af|:a 

?fifw ;— ^caj h'v i ^ratwa «ai*i aln »ia 

lt«»ir f»iai'9«fF5i Hti 51 aiw I • «tta ®i?n>fa cwcaa f^a w 

^a' 5 *« »•,••• ^»ia I f%»i f »icai am ^«s a*«i afti iiaw 

<<t £«ri*H ^faai>itc<ra sita '9 g^af? i* '■iia ’^in wait^^i i rsai? taiwa Fa»c%t «ni 

«ft?«ci'l ^?c 1 i aatcopua c'aia'ii i 

« “f ’at* an a^ai atc^ i •ifea i ^affar« 

aTa^ei ttfa aF^fca aiaia »tca cia ate® atatai aapa alia "awai afaii 
Fa'BV F«*i I acaiiata ast»t ? '9 afa^taa abates s»na, ^ica, ^ifa^ca naa faa« am taiaai 
fi?*i ’Xata Faife'e attaimi ^aiai? a<^- aiiaa, »lfl aa aa «>a aua a**!! ataai atatcaa 
ajaia ^1511'? ‘Scaa aca i ^atcaa af^ti ataia ata staisai fa«i •U'ljtica |l 8 a i 
9 6 Ucaa, aia aiaci ata afat*) cai i «a aaja aiamla •»t't »ii 9 ifac« atam ^f»ia 
5 »a alaiat a?ta ciai atlai ^<^19 catflu'i® ai ; -all aiai '©la ^iin atau sn^fai «ta am 
"jiiatcaa ®*ia ami »ca i ^ta? aw ail?l aaa aiaia a?a i a*aT ataaia aaa caaa aa*i 
ta^a §aa ai'taflai *tc? -a'l^ na^aca aiF-s^taa* atatai a®*? ^fa® caaai Satsi am 
^Faai atau? faai am »ia i -alac*! ata«j caife afaai ataiiaa aca aca sfai® aifaa i ca 
atfaa aatcaa ata ^tcaa ^ata "^tfa »ai« a^ aa't afaacai alfsi ai ®iaTiaa 
'aaiaj aFaa® a^ai ata i -aawi Xi ^ai? aia aca ai siati^Ji ai ai 5 t'« aifa®, fa 1 a 
alaiw am®faa 1 a aica atca fmat aaaiaa a^taic® ^laicaa wi<ia»> 1 ai ata> 'aaaia 
a^fai fss 9^9 aftacaa •ff'sa a® aF^ai nt? ' a?ai at * 9 1 a^tcaa afa c®ti> cfi 5 caw atF® 9 , 
-at ani 9 . 9 » aacai 'saa am®! atFsa ^aai a«iiatc« 9 i 9 tcafl at® at®t?at« a» 9 ci 9 f 5 
^fa a^a‘, tfi'^t^atfsa i 9 ta aa atSa ataca ®f«ai a^ af<m casai a?® i aa^iaa caa caa 
aaaaF® aFaarat® af® fl*® Fa?® a?i® atfaa i ^® a^tam aca aa.'.a^'ata* at'a®, c®a caa 
ififii >1^ 9 tiata a?5i af$t® atfaa i -aa^ a’^iaca aaicaa faraaca aPtsata sea aacaca fairft® 
aaa 5 t’a "atraata ata, « 'aa^itat cate®? aa® i 

•atwtaca atatiaa aa atata a^a a^at awaa 1 « *I>^a arti atat? 9 tatai aapatai aa atca i 

catatt ®a^a a'^a aa aa'fta atata a^al caa, afac® fan afa cata ®ttac® a®^ cafan 

9 Tam r»ffa 9 i 9 tia, fat fa atm ®tau® ^f®i 

— ' aia at i 

• aat® aftiw -lit «iac®i aa aiaiai a fati i __________________________ __________ 

ai® -*t ata feat ataa fatfai aca* aa'tcai aa ‘liven -n i8('i4 Vonpll.-rs irhi«fof Mnllo) mes- 
«tttil»4»0i alma a<f ^ « ®ta tna<t gtfanffft, sender fx pie's set! k'<‘ f dread of tlie advaruc of tea 
iftlt't « <•? ?CH gardens up the S«jnai-l;»iui, regarded hy diem ati their 

tatcaa aifiiafif» 1 a’waaa taitaa ata»»^i i hunting grounds. 





»l^t(i >l^tW ?.«« >•’»? 

ww y[^ii wnf(ir4 itcja *n i 

I«cf4 ic%fl «(<i'(c^ >inri-'«c’i>^tc? 

5 >!'« I ilil ^i5» ♦tWiJ ♦lfjs5W> H 
I ^1*1^ "1^ ’ffi*! 

W'ptilll ^tni j fTC*!? >It>I«t '551 

><♦18 «tc»r-'8t« ^’la afwa f» 

5t»«v, ’^la ^tca \f.%9 «H’9 •, 

’itiJl t >n«f>i59fi I 4a ®»ta afir f^| 

<rtc», «ia liiia c5t«t i— 4»8u'5 wT'b, 
^taftc® ••! I 4? 5^19 artrac ^ 9ai «asi 
w f«*i I asaif^a aiai afw's *ta^9 Kw 'statai 
aw I cai 's ^taat«ata 

wa?, cn »r=^« c‘'c»f waft*? a»i9a, 
•ifaai^ 49^ fs^w ca ^aat'^ atMi »t»itasf 
aifaw ataiwa Kfv aa ai, 4ai»t wafta 
<ia\ f-a '( ^«at^ "siai 
Mca ^itaa atai lapai »i1aa wtaa *»fa9i i 
)iri8 JUtiar »ii?ji%caa afc*i asiata ’la 
at*ii5l^*ii anra ^ic*i atfaa ala i i»a 4fa»i 
aela atca ?^1'5 fal «at*i’tt?a afiial 
®*tracai *c»wat'?r =ara»i i ca ^ai 

awatat ira'atcaa aiai Hi ca 'STja an 
•Ufaai faatfsa, ata aifaca aala naraai i 
caca f r^l8 atai « aaai •taa ataa a>at alai 
ca waftaa aa awtatfe afaat ni? i 

4^ a<.aa aiia afinjcaa ^^tai 
9HtPfa 49fe if9 aw '«t»aa ata « at8ft 
atai atii ata i 

>v«» wcara ataaa atca a[.atlai fawaa 
aaarta afaa *rtw ai«ai afaai •titn 4 aa 
ifaailafta ^*ta aaaa wajteta aia i 4af 
aaia fiwtfea ^aiw 'it»t9 aai 

ll8a aa<ca^ aafta 4t atfisa 
at^avi aat afaata cattal aiw ata att i 


[ «a ad, 

caaa «tnaf^a ^?aita ’vfaai atacBt^ata 
a® wa ataf ta raaftfa® « 'aaata af«9 afaai 
fsiaa ata -, 'Btfaatfawa, 9a *iitai tatai 9H 
aSiatcaj ®«.ai9 9faw ^tfaca at i faa «« 
ai«ai 9 acaa 9ai, 9tatiaa ^ejtaia aaa asa 
aa^a atf^atl pfaa, aaa a<8aatcaja atfiaa 
9taa'?[fa antcaa atv facaa aa faa atf^ai 
atfaa, aa<ta% ^aa 9ta 'atai §iaai 
^fai® atfataa ai i 

aatf^tana ^faata^ ^cCa ftitcaa 
®na aaai at^i^ta ^K® atai sm*, ail 
ai^at^t f^fa ^a^aa faaaa ati® atai 9fa- 
caa I >8t awattt ^c^afaita aai ataa a^tiaa 
■sttta lafit® aa i aitcaa iipaai^aiait «aa 
atta atf?ai c^Wta •ifa «iiia ’iji’j® fta i fa? 
ttata eaataf® a»t® aaata cacaa ^^a aa- 
aaafa ■« caai^fa cafaai 4ara fafa® 
9 ar»» aa ca cat atcat aitaatfa <itattai fast 
aaa aa*?® a® i «n atanatfa a9^< ^a 
cafaa « atatf^a i fvfaai wifaai a^att- 
caa aaia acHa faita ncaiS afaatficaa— 

The Lushais are a very powerful tribe 
under the Government of six sirdars, of whom 
one is the acknowledged chief. • 

The fighting part of the Lushai population 
are composed, first, of Lushais, who appear 
to be a cross between the Rookies and 
Burmese ; secondly a certain number of 
true Burmese entertained for the purposes 
of warfare ; and, thirdly, of refugees and out- 
laws from Manipur. 

The chief who is now at the head of these 
tribes, by name Barmooeelin, is said to have 
300 Burmese in his service. His head quarters^ 
which lay to the south west of Mulla's village, 
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I could see plainly with a telescope. It 
appeared to be a cantonment laid out with 
the utmost regularity, and containing.^ I 
should say, not less than three thousand 
houses. The whole of the sirdars are said to 
be able to raise from five to seven thousand 
fighting men, and from what I saw, and the 
information I have received, I dn not consider 
this beyond the mark. The Hurmese portion 
of the force armed with muskets and dows, 
and the remainder with spears and dows. 

cf •tfet’f fit?* *11 

’ItfilW «HTC1 C^t*? 

*»tt I 'f’l’i f«*i 

»t«iwt»n •«? I 

« «CTC«ra M, c’is’i 

^^1 I «tJTC^5 

=»r?IC*I*1 *11 I 95 

93ria r«rji ^^9 f*i5v vji ??»i i 
ilr«» <*(1^ qJlTt « *1»t» 

9ft »llitt?1 ^iff 9 <*I9H 9f«»1 
i:*ltr?l99 Itc® 991 *11^919 99 t<C99 99<- 
C9l^9 >It91^J 5tf9*I I 9*19 *I<J9 ft’lT? 

■rff9l ff*I I r99 'jifC’f ^^r»(»It»t 
9999 9911519 9f99 9f9»I I ft 99 »ll91 9199 
919 llf^9l *t9l?l9 »lir99— ft9t9 «tW9 99^19 
99191 9(999 9^91 C99 I 

99<C9+ ?sff99lC99 9lt9 «f99l9 91^1(99, 
T(^99l»I C919 9l?l r9»l 91 I 9(99H ^V9«> 99 
>rtl9 5[]ltl9l99 6ftc9 91(99 I 9’’(f99l9 ««r9l9 
991 ft9C99 91991 919119 I >W‘' *rtl9 fJICTl991 
^(99 9f99 I 


«3;S9t^ 'Blf^aqt»1 I 

ib51r9 r,995U9 991^91 91919 9r91« ft91* 
C99 91919ft 9t5»9‘I 9(99 I f9C99H 

9t99'I9 ^^9 9r9»l, J19< >b*> 9C99 9*t 

•195T<t 9119 9TlfClp9 C9f«l99f 91919 9191^91 
(99 I 99‘rC9'^ 919 f9C»6l 9lf9C9 9tf9C99 
9) I 9f999t9 ( 9 : r9’195[ (Simsoii) (4C9(«« 
C991W9 ( 9 : 9t9C99 (N'litliall) 919 99194 

9(991 f99 9f9C99 C9 88 91 »*91 191 C9%9 
99tf« <991 ^C9f99l9 9Ili>ff9 99^ 9lli?9ir99 491 
«119 r9(991^5 99 ^9» 9^5 rtC9 I t9191 9tf1f 
9|l'8 >I19‘99 9C999t f(9 (991 9^f»t9lC99 all99:t9 
« 4999 19191? ^(9 C9t9f*I91C99 311199 r9C9f 
—913199 9?C9 I -919 191 *l9lf«9 19*|9 9K1 
6 C9ir99 ll?l 9?C'® r991 ^3199 9^91 9l9’<9t 
^91919 919 (9r9S 9?19 I 

9('®*^C9r 91969*1 619191199 9‘’<619t9fC»t 

*1^91?t99 9®116la ’»r4*l(si99 I 41919 

161199 499 9191199 99 919T9 qte 9t9f(i9— 
61C99 9181 9fat«r9 9CV 9f*7 9?9t('69— 99- 
99 9f9'J« 9tf« ^®9 31199*9 •F9<t9 <99191 
9(91® 9t9tf99 ! C9f991 C9I991 4t9l9 999 5«t9 

« t®IC1 ®f99l 4ji«; *196 «tt«9tC99 1^9 
991 r99 91 I r99 9t9 19*99(91199 9'99t9t91 
3(FB «I999 49r6®— *1(9 r» 41991 ®91 619 ? 
19199 9ir9f99l9 fl 91919 19919191 f®f9 f9919l 
91<9 9(91® 9J3t 9?91 4(St"9 491 99<l9l^9 
®t1f 99t9®l 319199 99 «1<91 

99(9199 I 99<t9‘^9 4t9t9 ^111999 3||^ ®f991 
41919 499 , 999 9 55(9 I919t?9l9 ®t9 «1*fl 
®r9t99 I 

4?«9 99% 9t’9t9«^ «19 6® 9?»l } f®l 
9919 C®»9t9t9 ^19 Hlii>9tfl C’KfW 
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sn I titw <itat« fww c’W, ^iiai 

7f ffC'S ^1 ^>c« 1#5'8 ’3V fl*! I 

ft?T^ 'invm f’I'Bt’l ^95 

^afl^tr®^l^ C9srtn»i <tt?ii 

*tftBtf*i® <itt»i*ii»®tfl f«r{5n "itf ^«ftw 
*tt9 ^«»IJ ??*ii ivai 

W*lfl 'JWXI *11M»I «rt5i 

^^iilif, <it5i ’m 

•tifll *rt’(t®J*l£»f CB§ C<t*ltlwtf I C*! 

f»j*i<(t«l ?f<tlf ®f9ii »i»r® ^tt<n 
Xltfitws^ «1*l '5^ 

nw \r«« I <<lFt9 ’if-iaJW 

ti^idvt *1^)9 •nr*i 5191 C9t*n 

C»Ht*lf« 9ci fS^«9t«r 51#|5 ^9 »|9J9 
f99 £>l «tl9l«I *19t ^•It^t'St «>I51 
ffilH C5 5t«^ 9 9l9tW5 *115 

9fiHl C*l«51 <l>195 9l»l I 9(®9t£ f«fsi 
9^19 5ir?£« ^t5I «t?W*l I 

Hwfe (5919 f5J C59t4 fffll ’ifiuffsi® 5951 
'««£599 *I<J9 C’fWfn I C>l5t51 fit® 

•ltt»!5 C9BI Cf91 ft* I Cf>«t'9 ®Tft* 

affft *(*®tr«rf** “iff” 9f8 *tt"ft*itfi *ttfti9* 

«*1* Ut»l *(*l’<9t ff«tw* fW Cfft f**1 

ctI 9fti »i4t«* •t.r* 9T»fi *f*tt r*ti»ii» 

f*«ti9* it<f« ff*i ( r*w* *t* f<r*i <tt»t9i 
9f*iT9 fwtit f*»Tcit* fsptta £**1 cf^sjn 

<11*1* 5lf*r*t9 «l*lrtW9 Wfffs 

*ltft*l I *tw ^•tl'91 f *lt9*t»l fit® C<tt«lt®fit 

ftifii* %*!* »if®c« atria i ®t* *a* 
^fl^tai aa*li, iiat^ nm*, atia* ®at&a 
a#*tcf, *aw« cat^i *ttn af®*tiw, 9®*tt 
fat Cf9tw atartf^a afti® atftatiaai 
afirt® *tmr*«ta caa* tt®«iaa wt*i afa* 
atfa® alii caiatl <fti firii <t«ai alw atfaa i 
11* 1%lj> afaaati fat aw.ati lati at^'i 


tail itati® aft ^as^fa* fa® hi aaiani® 
ca <8 i-ifa al*i ^*tii : fa® iHa ia® 
a®a at*i ®f®»a ®ri*i ^<>1 al«6 tatatt a^t* 
alH atat^attfe lafi® ala i faff*!? 
mfaatca* at?tfaa } at* ai l"ati >«*< 
faai.isi lataa atai ^it^aa aa atfail lt*ta 
af<iac*?l* aiataa ala i qia ajtatu* ata 
aaa ata* ®tat*l aflat* afiia i fftaaat 
*{®raataia atfataaitl ttita ica* afa4t* -, 
^itt tatta* la* cata aaitifi ai af**! 
Itat*! laaai aa atftt® tftaTtala afitiaa 
utl ata < 2 taa atatl afaata ca* ala i 

<«| afaitta ar95*ia* atlt ®<.a*at* Sla 
alst aitraail^ afaaai* llfaian atta* fafati 
f«aa— 

"The force was always well-supplied with 
rusud. The arrangements made by Hari 
Charah Thakur who was in charge of the 
stores were excellent, and the energy with 
winch he carried them out, most praiseworthy 
Had the Expedition been a success no 
small share in its success would have been 
due to him.” 

^aaai 0)1 afsata aaatli alia af*5*a ®t* 
01^ «r*ta at**l a|t®a i 

atatta* afa^Hftt cs’ljl afaaat* ota..at* 
atta* afiaiia* «tatai af**i at*fal itat 
caat* afaaatia* atii ^faitfiiaa— afw**i 
a"l< catitaKa a*<iai^* aiatar afaitiiai 
a*t*tii*nfifia aaa aiataal It* la* fta i 
*aa ataia, ffaatitiai, a|[afia*fata aa 
atli— aat ’at*a*a atilt Itat* atatat atatia* 
aia aia atitaft alitfia i 
faff* mat faP» faflitiia “apiilia fifa 
9 taa fait* af*i*i atatra atiaiatattaf-atatai 
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I C^Rt? *(*t 'life Sl^mc*! *lfi5S ^f?S| 'Rt'll ) 

99 'nim *ffsa?i'f f«fsi Ji^iacwa <3[f* « ^itn <ih 'if'tfi I'Bjifir 

W ’K'll? I ' 9,9 Wt»I«^ •t'Wi ''ll’ll I 

^>rtw« w 'Rtf'i'iH 99 f«f5i >*tt*i«tt*i ^*11 f*!: (;»ii5ii^ '^tw 

wtl i" .>«^ ^cw^i '«t*i c^i ^tcfe c^f»ic»i5i 'Hfi^ ‘'ifiaiCH 

'sfRtt'B ftfear t '*19(5 Scis >tt55i •itf'siwsi i 4I w 

It ^ '(ll’l ^9t5 '«l*t5 ^<^15 '95i*l 9'565C‘(5 >1H»1 iil9< *1115 '*I5TR 

C^'ew ftl»lWf^5 '89ft*l?u?n «tw fJI’I'R' »I5|»I fs»l I 5|f^l'e ^fllw 

’fit***' < 9f555‘i, s<l>t 'ii9t'^t'isi «tf«r?i ^inflws 

<95 *115 5r565rt5 >11^-f5C51*I 95 I ^fsis 9(5591, 55t*IC55 q'Jtl 

5f8W9 fW£*( C5 ’1R1W5 ill ({ffe C^Rt9 f^lSI >5,51* 5<»(C55 11519 till «ltPlW 
i[^r*H1 f9l« *11 *llf551 C6TC15 •W \9 9f5S51 ! *f5l5l4, 11911, Klrtl, 9f«551 f%I 

•tlllil ffllSl, ^91 C1^ 1«11l^ « 1111151, us® ,1(1155 bfi'® 11 I 5S« 91 us^ 3(151115 

IRUiCQ 515(1115 C9fl51 f'SfJl 1115 i9ll9lC5 ill? Hall® fll Hlfelll® llitll, 

V’l ^filWI *lllM1— '815(115 51W15 4 flffea'SI 55^5 C9115 I|l88»ll5 ^5f?1 '8l9tl» 5|HU 5(115 
^«1 119 I 9f5591 ICife 11115(19 1I®15 5lf^ 11*11 5(51® llllll '815 1111 life I fn 

*ll5C51>r5t5( f»5i i«*H ^fsill I C9115 fiCK elfwi,— 91^8, fill:. 5ii5li ai*t9 

)lr«» -idlfl 5«%(55 nil o'* C1« uslRI ygf»i5 8ll HI 5f551— 1(5 5l1-C15l9 alii 

^1tlf58 al1l5 JIlllCB llfil 51*1119 <*151115 »ll»l59'l5 <*lCllf98 9^51 f«ri 151 31 <« HI 

flVn 'Sill 5(l*|r« ^11*11 isfllll 451 ^5*11 8f55lC91 ! 

itllld nlfij® “9,111 51*11 8f5l8 3315 91lfelir8 5^13 9®9 55»5 9^3-3l5135(f5(5 

afiWI I till §W19 4® 119 11195 ^lll 1311 I 59 119 18 ifi 8151 f9l3 99, 51 115 18 

1111 llfll lll51 HI 8f551 It ^«l 8151 1*1158 1111 I flt9 fl95 18 8l9l 951 fll, 

ril»|15 51815 8fil1l55 8llW *11 ^fllll I 9f8ll5l85 18 8151 99l9 51 95 j «ff81 

89IC15 units 851 111199 11 4||l 15*181 18*1 8181 llfll 115J| 8tH, 

5Wfi Cl ^15 5lf99 9I5 111 8f95tf«, 9f585l 45t 9f555l 8(91 llfllSI I I85U ftfl 48- 

5li 8118 8l1l9 lit 9I15I I 58 51155 8lt5j5 51518 4* ^*1511 flC8C55 1»| 351 lllnf 
81 lT9tl8 f8fi ml 1518 91, 8lfl 8l9 11 fllH I 191111 48,515 'Sl5 ®5l1l55 ffV- 
8J1 ^5,8^8 lift r i®81 ifisl 91119 8(815 ^llSI fllH I ifll 

f8l11l55 C51 8ll5 48,515 *1915 llfll *[115195 1151 8115 8(15 51*1 815 8l*fl fllll 
nil 5lf95 9IIII — 111 9f955l 45t ^1 5*fel 5fil8 llfll I 5151 8l1f 81195 llfti, 41t 
ftnfl I 4t 8f«1tl15 48ife Citl *1818 ffl I 1198 119 8(195 815 5f55 9l5l *1^1 I 
81 55<l1l%9 5fV 88^5, 45< l^lll 155 fW, 19119 515C55 18 4 1 81115 lllllll H 
8tl inl5l fni 4| 55f9 1(1818 8(199 illll 5[1ll 55 915-818: 1*11115 99 I 48,515 
5l?8 1158 851 } fiitli: 4l 51*8118155 155 4 5<*V« ^t5ltl8 8l18fel fl5t59 5H 
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^<*1 *I^?W« •« C*ll^ 

»ftr'itw<ii f’n f<risj? *t5 f«f*» 5f»i^i vtc« 
•ifOin, c^w ^1 1 •tf*6^ 

j^ntt ^f»t»itW5 *11 r»ii5 

7^r*|iitc»n ’331 *il»nvlw Ow 
^^1 ’llsi ’(tf’l*! cn 

9*(»Tl at<1 ’ll ^ni9l ^’ItC’H "Stw* '*t<lt’1 

’’(’fifft 7^f^*ltC»H ^fflt*isi I 

v'Str’iii <Bt«s '®#*i aft, *f#«t 

•tta i^caa c*tat*il i ’stftai an atfan ■, wtatai 
lf%n at^fnntn n\ alw >1% aica sii i 
n«fs a(^/*t*if*i ’Snfta ttcn af« a-sii nv 

nw I 

nffin naf jjatl a:>w nncai cafj 
’wanr ntPin an sa fnraai ntfaai aftn 
cata/*tatwa ai ^•ntfa ca?a atai cnw, cn 
cntn nfawi I «afn cntn ai facifa ? 
«a«*ita ftfata atina i 

aftaai afacna "nrnfa faPp« aiyi, ntfa 
fatn fnai naa n^ai ntfawfn r afaai f«fa 
cntaff nfaai nnntfa caitai cntaca atfaai « 
•anffi rn«»i nwfe cnfaal nuf’intc'® a'satai 
nlwa I 

ana «aiai gw aifta ^*ta a^fet^ai 
ftfaiafisa, afaaaa aiaa 'eta atacacn fnai 
^nfiia a^wa i afgaataa ca^ aa^a afa 
'Stw aifae nraa i >• caaa aaa facaa a^ai? 
atai fafantfawat Rinata ^taaaafawif, 
awtcaa faaata ata antw fan nfaw c’rtn 
fa<[a ataa aia t waatwa •» ’ttata fan faa- 
faa alal ^a i fai as«caia n^catca at?at¥ 
cawn aaafa^jat aifawaai afaaaa cat 
^■icaja nwta ^cavi vfai« atfaiaa ai i 
?rta ^tcacala aaraivfaai f«fa catcatiar- 
atai^att aa%a atn atili taa afaat af^a 


<aa? ««ajSfl aiafata aai ai afaai ><aiatfa ftr®a 
a« alia a^ca afawa i aa% fafn« atai aft- 
aaiaa ^laa facn atfarat f«fa afawa ’^wta 
atatga afam a» c«1ata 'aaa faatcia i* W? 
«ta aa«ai gfta ^aa f^anta afaaaiaa 
fcaa ^aa f taa nfaa, 'staaa afaa “c'atatiaa 
ai ifa, ^fa 'stc'®^ atfa } caaa catatt 
c’Btatcaa— atatca ntata atatawa a* aalat^ 
cltn affacB at« r * 

l^a'sai caaal «i^ai af^a t"nt9a 
cam atca faata atwai 

afasaa «tica cf^fara m c^ftfittat gia an 
an a^ aifnw ntfan i cafaw cafacv atarjn- 
«itwa 131 atawta ntfaai 1 
^acaa naa «ta '« ^fatten fin 1 fa't ana 
faai wa cnatata af^ai ara a^ai can 1 ata- 
enta ta<f1acaa an "auaraa catn" atca 
frma nfaii aflcaa ^aa na^5ta faai «n{ta 
nfaa 1 

cagsalU >«c3tfa faatcaa Ccaa fata 
atm nfaiaa 1 natt a aiatll Cantata atat- 
atca casJS ^taatai 1 tai faataia a aa- 
afai aanit atm ntftat 'ataf ata atia 


• “To test the truth of Impanus excuses, Hum 
Churn Surma, Mr. Edgar's right hand man, who from 
long residence on the frontier knew the Lushais and 
their ways, and through whom every thmg was doHi 
in this expedition^ went up to Dollong, and there, 
truly he found the old lady sunk in grief and haggard 
with weeping, but seeking some solace for her woes 
in smoke — drying the corpse of her daughter over a 
low fire. Nothing daunted, the Baboo sat him down 
beside her and broached to her then and there Mr* 
Edgar’s wishes; She assented readily to everything/' 
—Pioneer, the 19th July' 1870 



vn >^*1 1 J urt 

M»r I c^*n?t^t*rtw. 'tt^ ntf^n 

^^f«mtc»t3 ««>! ^fsr'5 «itfifwsi I 
f^l ^fWOTfl CW'TI ?9 

*»1l 'Btfl ’5,'8 ^cn, ^fw, W fwi <5 
’fH mi, OlHRt cm*ll IM1I 

ml I in if»iii itiw mfii*! ? ^itni 

fijilti i>il mvia iiclji Ifi l•l»l•l ^fits 
•nfmi, '««,’iti iln I nicKi 
4witw men n 

it<i t^/^mwi mij’*eiw-f«r5! 'Sti 
*ttit^ ^tmrti ifm® iln Iwtcn it«r ’it’H'^ 
^fic« mtfiwn5i I ici iMa atf«ni 

HCiF cifimi «f« 1151 ilai 
vfi ^tifa « nsjn f® »i^ii '.n 
cn ifftw I m<i4'i '81^ 

^ftsiHftsta cnt»ii »ilii ^11 ’iic’f «(fac»ii I 
cifm ii^na cimi ^ 

iffiiii } ^ra cn 'ita faSi mwa «ma 
«Ta I'd*! tmllfn «?ia ^f'«i emu lacfi I's 

tr»iit cw I 

m ifnai a® ita ami i 

ma mil ^itt « iifitc^a ilm fic^i 
^faw ilci ; ??itla ®«a ilmw i^ml 
m*w ilti I ><«itcas <«t 

ipti ^9% ’mmi?a ifiM mii^caa i'b mm 
’ffitci I alfti mi'9 '9 iitma mu'® ^ii 
ci f^mlm n,mlai ntfni luia i'® iM 
itmcmi ^*ia *iwiii *if^, ^tm cii rnfic® 
mfi'B m I iimia cmn-iif^ mfiii al i» 
•Tfma irefifia mfm im atm mw^ali itfim i 
ci mml i®», ^ata ci*imitat •mi a«,itcaa 
mfbata fii ^ t— 


•f^l itm^i I ^ 

“Sookpilal readily aj^recd to the [uoposal 
tv) fix a bomulary t‘j wSoiilh Cacliar and 
promised to place a village on the Im; /’ 

iff! fiista ijiitfsii iftiii<(»ii®a 

mi »i|ai >11? irnaiimi fifil la fill 

«'5i 9 iciiat ^iBima m^timci nfim 
ifat« ifi?(« atfaci i ?»fim*i l<ii®'8 atil 

I— 

" and then was lie clad in ^^or;;eou«» 

raiment to (leli;.dU hi-^ haiharic soul : a pur-r 
pie coat hroidered with ipecn and j;old ; 
loose drawers of j^reen, flowered in j*old and 
scarlet ; a hat of silk, mixeil L;reen and while, 
a necklace of j'.l i^^ buttoiv-. and ^o|d beads, 
and lon^q; '^lass carrinj^s finished i>ff the suit. 

Placed, then, before a lookin|^-j;lass the 
chief i^rew vain, smerked, (;iinned aiul finally 
fairly melted, flunj^ himself on Hurri 
Thaknr’s neck and huj^iicd him like an 
ecstatic be.ir” 1' 
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35 rT*»», «Jt« 3 ftf^ '« *IW 9 

«riit^ ’i5'»tw f* ^fiiwi «n«? ?f c^, 

^1 'H'ell T(’lf4’^5, C99. ^If»t- 

’fW®! ^ir>«fW4 Itat; 

^ 4 Jt»I 41 «l|lf 4 > < 4 $ §®C 5 a 

UIW« ®Htl4 «»1if4, 

«*H?t4J, ®55«(, 4t«rt«If4 
»f®Mt»«i -iWfl ®i«n4 «»t4, «iwa 

afSf-I, 4BJl|Wf«r4 St9f4, 4fl3 ’fl'T-. 

fW? ’l»II^5IC’l ‘5(»lf4T;5 I 

®f4fir, c^ »iiur5 4l‘tt«tif‘t4 

»f?4tc«*?. ®I?t4 ®'rt?l 

’BiSfst I >11^ 

n??® »f4It^«jT4 ’If?® c? >1®!, 

’ll! I 

BW1W4 *14 «»1f»l?t>1 c*!!! 41? 

?nic®4| ®f?W? I 41?H1 

cai®4« ??t®T4T I ®tf®- 
WtlJH ?tC® 4f?U1 ®m®4 

??tw ^ft®, ^k®, '•lit® ® 

J*® ?|® I ®?tf*l ®Tf^?tC?4 5^5rt «t4C®4 

r?U.?r ?t?W ■si?*l ®f4t»l? I ??t4 c?'g, f® T 
v*®!® ®*tftr®», ar® ^®u®« *ii?- 

*lrtCT -Hi C? ®t4?, -fl® C? ®t?T4 
®tt? ®ffilWtCTl «lt«® ®1?t ® ®1t?? ®**t«®1 1 
?fir ®t?i 4® <•?< ?i ?t®, 

®t?i ?tw. c®?® ®tw4 ®w®\»rri ?i ®®?t4 
^fpm ®t?j fiwit®li 


®fllt® *llf4® ?1 1 4**11 f??n 4l®tf®4 ?r?® 
4tfi|?tc»n ^*1*11 4f?C® '0II? • *tt®«1 ?«t1 1 
®?« C?, 4Tffl?t? '«® ‘‘tf’lf® »IT® 

®t?H «? 1 *I ®t 41 ' 8 t?t 4 ®?«I 4 ®141 I ®tf*l®tn 
4 l'll® «IH® ®Wl® ^*I<#t 4 I ®fiU' 

4T4Hf? f44B? f®l 'St?tW4 all *4- 

Jl^tC® 4^4«tf?5 »tf 4I1f® Vt ?t^l 
«il?a-4Hm44 '«4?tii fsi*rt*i, ®t?T*® «it«»i®t? 
®'!. 4 < 1 *| 4 l ® 1 C 4 a T^i ®1 I ®lf*Wt’I 4 ?? 

®t?t5 ®lt9 4t4It4^ ®r«I«?, 

«, c? C4t*i ??c«, c? c®i? c*iu®^ 

®l?l •Iti 4®4 ?1 C®?, f?!® ?^c?l ?IT» 
?lf«l®l 45 ®1?t?® ^'5,4rt4 ®» C??*I ®lf*|im*H 
C!|i®I, 4!?t5 ?tf«®I® C®l?t ®t?t*t® 
r«H?® ®f®4U?9 C2I*®1 I C? ®1?1 ?«t?l5-f4PtPH 
«® t*tf*l45i, •iIK C®4»I fll®® 41 C®4»l 
«lflf®®f4C45 ®» C4 ®141 4)4*®, 4lt r?*!'? 
*lfO® t5t4 44®144 ®CTCa C4 ®t4l atfi®, 
®l?1 ®?t5 ItSt 41 ’|®»I®SI4®® ®t41 ?tl« 

*itt4 4’ I ®t^ ®14H f»i4i awfir ®44® 
4t»l®lt ?^l® *1114 *11l*®t4tl® atf® ®141 
4®1 414 *n I ®t?^ ®t4l4 f44fB® aWf® ®tt*H 
®41W C®f4l® ClflC® ®1^41 414 I 
4C4lt ®t4t4 ®f®4 f?!;® 44 I 

C4 ®t41 C4I49 *14*414 f4Clf4 ^4t41 4H, 
44«414f*lWc4C4, ’I41®-C4144 *11®!® f®11 
44*fl t®H®l4 C4 «t41 <*14® ®r4l® *1114, 
4|[®T® ’t4»l4tl44 C®tr® C4 ®t41l® 

4 r»l 41 am ®f 441 ®f 4 ^f® ® 1 « ®C 4 ®, fHf®® 
4|f®r®®, 4^ f®?"?, ®f®® ^®f®®, ®®CT 
’l*rf*l®fC 4 C 4 ®t 4 tC® 41144 ®f 4 I 1 4144 , *1411 
44 t< ®I 41 I ®ir®ft»I C 44*1 ®H% *I 4 ll®t 4 tf 4 .^ 
’I 4 tc®t 41 tf ®41 ®t 4 t 4 alt 4441 ®f 44 tflW® 
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'Bt’lt? ?5S<1 

iwir*!, «tr>)f« ill* ’jf^isns i 
« »Hjr> »t^i «*rt«r ^iw, 'et’i^ 

’7"!i *(W, C*l^ «’Bt9 

•IfV ^f9l« •I1W *11 I »W « »l"'ICf| 

n*^ ’if’Wtt 9t*rtir*i ?l5i 

flftftlf I ^ir»l?t»I 49? 9f«t9f9 ?f«9t»l 

4^ Bm 49t$ ^^Itl »It« ’»f49tc«!1 I 

9t«< I ?'f«9lC’H *19 ^fS'S ’lsr99U«lf 

9TfV 9t4tn 95*rt‘1^^9t 9«r>ltf«!t«H «tW «lf9?l4 
’jfiratW, r*H *t9U'r9 ’I’fW? 919t> C9 »19t4 
3>?% >!Tr9« 4^91 f5i:’IJ9t|t5 9»I1 ’flSil I 

4*f^miB^9 eft9i fiisice, 'eT9U« •ff'a'it’i? 
H9^SI9«f 9W«19t9 f*199[ ^W*1 I 

*119 «It9« 5'5^1 9lfV 9l»It5% ’><119 '5'S9> 

95*11 91 199115*1 9f»I91 (*11^*1 *l1'e91 9t9 I 51W 
99<5, 9(t9'8 9H*15 S1I5 »tl'8f1 9f?C9 I 4 4f>IC5 
9^19 >llf9^)*lf99^ r9C'99 «ip9l9t’lj I <919 

C’lt *115 <5'81<tt9 C5<15 '41ft95'tl 

»ftl555l9 ^9 99ti9'8 ’l9t<11 «*l?’19t9 I 491- 

^<6C99 99C99S C6it9 <9t4^ ^1991 5t» ?f591*tC5 
<0Tf<B «tC9 r6r*I9l9 «19»I9 5ft9tf5 f ff99K»l9 
915t9l<' C9 «l5t9 *1ti-^999I 9i69ttf, 'eHU'B 
f f«9tl»l9 »1"»t< *1^59 49si'9 I 9®fel 

*11591 ®5I», >Iir9®J<ir999 49? #lC9»l 

911,9591^9 f«W«t8l5*l 9?9Uf9 I 

»f59in 49? 59999^ 5C9t5 45| 919199 
59W9 5191 ft9ft9 5f9l55, f55 fr«9tI99 
5T91 5l91519i9f95l9 f«r9, 959 991W9 

'5159^9 9t9, l9T9 a»5 5l9l f5 ? 

ffiJ9t9 99fl[ 9t*#tf59 919199914 5999*1 
5ft9t^ 5t9I f9l99 91^ I 5t91CT9 C5r9 59- 
Wtl, 9taiT9, C9|lr99re9, 99<4l 9191 5119 5 


91*11 5f5:t9 9t9f9995 9515 99919 9|t«, 

5%91199 95 *191 9iH5 6f991 ^Ipipplfif | 
59?: C*l51t9 ^159 99115 9199*^519 59l 
5l§9 9^5, 4995 9>C®?5 I #f5<l9 99^9 

3995919 4? C»ll5*t9"99l95 91919 5J95fel 

«I5991 5'99lf*t99 I C599 959H9 99f^-f6fai5 
51lC»l9ll99t9 9f9 5r59l9 95 9tr5- 

C?9. 5191 9^15. 59l9 5191 45 «r9r5 *115 
5f9C5 *1lf95 *11 I 'SI919 *199^ 919191 C995- 
9119 9C*'t59 319 5r59lC9ir65 C<^f9551 9ll I 
5lf95l?9 9U«l! 95919 9114 9^I9f>|5 I C5195 
919191519 95*19 55*119 65*1 ^H15\ «1919 3(59 
5r5«. «t99 5t99t(5S(, JI'BI, f55 *195(1^ 519t9 
559191111 (91(9 3199 fl9l'Jl 9f8«l(5 I 4? 

5C*I 5fi6tW9 919 ^(511 I 5(9681 fl9 9191- 
9(1 91»9 919919 91(9 C9 59119 r*ir9Itfl(*l9, 
9191 515 »f5 11(99 ittlSI 9(59 5f951?»| ^(9 
51^9, C9^ 59119(5 915(956 5(95^1 5(9'9*(<l 
f55 Cn6 5»«I1C« 5r95(ar9 3(99 5*f9t?1 999 
391 591 919 91 I 9155 51919 5*lf5® 5(915 
C999 5*4 5(6 9(9Hlf9% 5r9«1 9691 5(991 

11t59, «1^95U55 5f9(«9 ; C9 5r95l5r5 

“®55” 511J1I 59-191(5 <a6ir95, (55 > 

®5^-5'gtCf9 C5f95 f9fll 49? ^(51(9111 5f95l 
m 11591 9t9 91, 65*1 .55919 5fl5 553(5 
914 5’6lf9l5599t5f1^l 5f9®1(®i i#I9l(9« 5f95 
1(91915, ®«1 5519 9191915191(19 519(59| 
56 45(5, 91 51»1?« 5*61(9(6 91»19*1< 59119 
96919 19l 51-1(99 1<I91H 9(691(5 I 193 3(5 
5(9919 ®99iflll 45914 5f59lC1^ 

1(9^6 991 

5(5911 5lf9C59 C9, ^|9lC99 55 r5r9 5l9l 
f*lf99t«9, '*191?) (5 619, 55ljl 91 556l 

#191(99 5'9lf95? f55l 51(1(91 #191(99 
919 959 9tWT 5(9(99 11<55tl 4^ f19C5 





Oiii w f«if«« ^rmif^ws?, 
»i^iri 4t 5(c*a -fai ’at’W f'lf'aatw*^. 'ett 
^<f9 »faj >«« •f»nf« t oit 9*t cvi*i 
^f«T4 t*t«tai fs»i 511, fcN 
<iniW5iii« S’l'i.aTi a^f^9« *\T«^i 

am »f?9U»5( I 5Hf»i»tHt*i, 

vfawui*? I 

’♦faa 5i5(5it5irsai wwa 

ttaia ’laj’nti fsifif® wata, c»tt fsiaf^^ natc« 
aat faf^ri >iaca attar a^ai ^ftt’F, 
f»i *iaa^ « »(faalS« Wtw 'stata «ifaa ivcat 
tafitaiatai ca afaa atar, a» atfaa afaaica 
««lai»i ata'a^ utti affl»j<, ca aFfaa ataj, 
aa»^ta^tat i '•a«t» ^tsataantMa ataiai aicaa 
^atrafna ^ate •iw'sa astai i «fatwa ataiarta 
ca ca ^aiia«f>i >alt ««vta ca<Ta fatia«fca 
fafa« aw, atataa atia, aasa aaiaa 
’ifsai fafa®, cn^ 'aaitanNa a^iiai 
•aaa's acaaica w aa atif i ^^taatca afastara 
•^aataata" « aiaara caiatata “ataatarta* 
•titfaaaa<a <*lff«a Swa aai ailc'® aua i 
atie:aaa«tai 4a? a("ni wia. - 4? %t ?|a« 
»raw vfwaTcaa ¥taj aaaifat«i «r*tf%a'fli 
aaa aata, aafaa c>itaaai tBiata, 

<Stata aataa «ta "nlawt atatawa aija 
«ta>ta ’afai'B atfawa i ^tata ataarta at asttaa 
«if«ta tltaTa ^tai f atf^ aa at^ i f%fa 

aaacafsar aaa ^faatwa, tetata c*ta anf- 
4WJCT cataata aia«^<ai auaa ail i ca 
^fa, a« ^fa^ afaatw attaaatata acaa 
«taatfi, a’Fla natcaa aaw aif% ar*aiafc*t 
f.faai aracw atf^aa, cal ^fa «« ^faa 
alcaa i f fiiata call! ^ira ««afca atfawa 
afaatl, «tata “atatia" arnataa “itatia" 


aacaai tetia aatta, aiaat, fafaw 
aara aatcal 4« fata alatii i 

aat, atfaFar, aacaaal, caa, C'aa, 
-aajfs.aa^B a"ac? ataa caatai aa, ^taia 
4a«fa9 astta ataa ataa al«i atca t ffa- 
ata 4« aa^a aiataata 4aa ap^tlatca a<a 
afaritwa, ca, aiiatta, ^aa ^raafaata'ata>aaca 
’attta aa i aatafa 'sa^fa caaa tttata ^a 
afac'sa faaaa a aaaaaa . ftaaifaa ^ta4 
aifaarcaa ataitaa’t alc« ataa ^faai, aia, 
cal «ftac4a ®aa 2a«i«tt aaatia a<a?wta 
^faai ^taaaa^ jjft fatfta aftatcia, ca ^ISa 
afaata a??® atfaar ca'tafaa alatca, f %ata« 
caaaa aafaj® ^lac’^a %aa a aw a<a?tata- 
*(aaa, ■««. faaitaat a#ta aatcaa 
'5tca Saai’aa atfaafcaa, ^aafcaa ai?»tca 
ai «tata ^t?aia asata ^fa«t 9 af«> ffk aa 
atl I "ttata a>fa«i aaica 4^«tca, «tltaila 
«*fatcaa «t9 ^a aifaai afaat Taattf, ^tfa- 
a«ta ca ^fa^ta 4tata aa *»tl, at «tiaa 
a' 5 'Bta ca ^faaiia »ialjtai acfc atl i •nT* 
afa 'acaati ^#ta attatcaa 4lfel far a^taa i 
utata attaa'Bl 4 a? ettaa apalwta aft« 
«tata ^tfslrfsaitaitaia afaaia ^tfta a»tai 
f 4 ca%aacaa 9ta afaa "s a^^aaiaar alatcw i 

atfaatcaa atatai aaata 4tta 4a5 t® a«.aa *lia 
aa^ca flb's^caa atfat^^ aa i ^awa 
«?tra^ttaa 4a? wfta c«a-a*ta atwa mfa» 
alata ®tiaa c®ta iftiat^ 

atatacaa nja^ 4ali« at«ai ata aili afir 
ataa« *it«ai ata, w aaaa ffaatiaa atfraf 
’ataaima aatattaa lata maatfei aaat ^a i 
^a^wa ^faltiaa aa a«rcaia ca «faRr cww, 
c«iaa “atV* afaatfia, aaa^atwa atataa- 
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»IVW *i"»t.^»i»i r’ra5»ti» I c? >|jf« 

cf c««t5 ««ri wt c?ifefc>ii fij'St? 

^finnc^CT, c»i^ wt'8^5 >itft'Bjtf?t'5« 

«f^«. 

ft?, fV ^1, 9tn^ 
'5«f5 CifRc® *ft? I 

fi!f*fvrt?ri, 9fi?l ?ti«i? fc»i «f5r 

^FfillttfH I *tfit?S'5 

<jti| i?|st'5tB *t?t?iT*1 C'ff’ft'5 

♦Itt • ffi^TWl ft??1f, 'T4?«^ 

e>i^^-?(c*f? wt?, ^?i’i»r ¥f??i ?5^c« 
’9^ I 9^ft'B»lt? ?t^ =>ftl?1 

’«Tt?rsit^" WSK?? '8^5t‘lt>» 
M»i- 

•l«?TCT ?<« I ?C»lt 

'9 ftsi^tB B?’! Clffnw *IT^ I 4 

4fvife? *r?, ?t?Tt 5 1 

«<^*r »RaFN^ CBtCM^ *lf?5? 

Cff^W *lt^ I C?^ ««? -fluffs ?C»I? 

Stn c’*t'tt'6 ?i 

^T«itil»i, ’I’rat an^rtfs?!’? "fk’t' c^t*n 

9^Tt« I ff^’rti’i 

wr»lfl« C? 

!f f<f •tt'811 f?rttc», 'Btw »irf« ff«?tc»l? 
V f*w 'B’rPf >if« 3l?i^iw? 

f^^TftWfs wtTI «f*W « “f fe?i»i” ifjra ??, 

>!fBW ?t*i 

Iftlft fit*! *»tt I f>Pls)tf?CT« IW 
^ I 

nw fltCTW *ttw ttfitW’V ^fil I 
w ^f 9 f ti ft» atWCT *tti? ’iTft I” 
t^rt^lCT— Wll »Rrltf«l« 
wirt^tii— 


BWWIH 3?TW? *»tw 5tw ?tf»l I 
if« ’jcs, CT? <»t»imifn » 

»i??fr ^tc»i «i?f? 'irii>ii«i»w? »ft«r >inr 

?tft»it? '^itif^f? **tf?«iTfi<r«’' rtii- 

ci«5» 1 1 ^f?? =»t?i *tf??s -Ti 3w 

^t««a ^f??l 

! >«> ?lHTt?3 SJC*! "fT? ■JVflt >1'BI'« 

fats'® «jf£i} I •*jtBft«r? cf£t, >r®*J 

'»tlf?'S|? 9?51H». «ltN?l '«t5U?' ‘^t« 

'ilt'! rM"tti?l «tw 

5f«itt jffim »f<ni »i?sire i 

opt adaptiiliiUty «mi 'irfiHl? ^WCT? <l’<f, 
■«fWw? ntf?®! *«?a« f5f»?i I *»^t^ 

«fiT?tMp^'5fB8l, aff«c«Jlf?ft 

c^Hip ®?»i, 

■at^a, 'swc’f ^t*!? 

aiftj? I 

“«PfB9 »Tt?fC? n^fn ’>?•) c«»i'' 

^9T? WW I 

“«tf>19 >1tnc? flsifn ?'r?W I?*! •fcil” 

’ff??! C’t'fsi’It’? I ar®»(t? 9^*1 *f9C?ir C’BtH 

f?rt? *ir?’itirH =»i?»it’i5ii ’Jtij, P»« 4n\ 

«firc® ’ff??!, aiftaff? HflH) ’ffijfl 

I tBTC'® atft*«t? ^sr^tfs? ^fe»i I >*tJic*» 
9*1 i?r 

9.%V9 iW>l ?tTt*It? 

I '®t? ati?t^ 

“^faii’ “f«»i«" “»9jr “t?ir “*tt»>r 
a'ff'B «t9S« «fa5f»I'5 i® t® •Il’B? 
>lir?®0*ll tv ®tt»l? I 

^<1? »it?w? '■tfi® vt I 9t®i atf, 

®i»i «ivfl I 

®t«nr ®r?c® I 

Itv 4m ««t ft ’ratWH f«lf*t®t9- 

mn wtrt ff%9nn9w^ fw cfw w 
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nfifi w. 

«ii 111 «t|ii, «i»t* fti 

ilr* «iw’» will itftn 

^fl ff%ltCT l^r^Tl fUtHSl I ^WC* ^I 5 l» 

«w *l[r?ii 

fill, ^ 7 ^'iTfi’fiwi ^1 itriittM I 
Tin ifiitn itcT ni m in li® tii ittw 
nrci, .lfTiTr»ij»i cn itli ilw Ttfn fniT 
HIT* nwi nin ifi • 

I»f35arn:»nr ’^rrctu Tt^air 

•in— unriK Titi Ttici iifintn wi^fi 
IT[5<n fulfil ^ffil 1511 Tfilltlf!! icfe, 
ci?iw Clin a«t»n, 'Slim nfili 
nil ifiitwn I ifiii unii ^nifii nfytr 
nfvitn I cil nn wm iRi mi citn 
Oifl&l nil, citn n^-fnr<ii cm itriii sFm 
mil It, itim II I ITS ifiii tUcb, «tll» 
fw \n Ttip<ii nffli'Si cifiii ml i iifi- 
mn ii^ifi iitirini ml iiPfntini 

wti citni Tifiij iifin, 'll mil fnit- 
cm f fiitni cilin mil nifmmiiiui 
Tii*(^i, ifti an nimn irmtu i m*- 
nl mjnii im itl • ^imi ii%- 

cni ai^lii nH 'Still mmiiiti 'Sni iii 
iitm Tficiii I ifini 111111 T^fincici 
wii m I im ititii it^ iftii III! II I 
mi mi iriti citni ^ni iln fnii 
cnhnfi^hr ftmimii arHi m, im 
mm ^iifii iitii cincii mu jjiilii 
itfiii ifiii iifi^i cifnli cimi lit- 
fWt 5i>iti Ilf ifii sitfi^ mi iimi 
uffimmi nfwtfii ii mmci fiiHi n 
m cn utnm mill mnPi fiim iiu 
fil, mwt mm fc*i ii i Tfiitmi Iwtfi^ 
lilt cnn flflU ^Nti mu mu ilw iw 


i'oii I 

III I cull's attJfi nil, cults II \«i nil 
ciiiii cm imi, cn mi sfim rmiii i 
si%ini ifim aiifsi Tft si qsi nil 
-nwill SI I 

i— itimfis >««« m 
48 «i nl im 111 mm iins^t fsflis ifiitn 
iiatii im I iifi <*tfst|« Cl f^i 
nifij mill if%i iiisfti, ‘■niifisifniii 
nil itnjiiisi m" ifmi cifii sfv-nimiii 
SI ifiisifiis fiiLstiH fsiattf^s Clisti 
6111 isi iini ifiisfii, cni sssiil Itm 
IS, Stui *ftii Cl cnI iiijwisti Siam 
II s *mi< ilci siuis sii III fi T 
m nl SIS sifi^i mil ills Cl ’fl 5 
II iwii I ciri still sm, ttitim 
sisi siiii*cnta>i ^il lies isin ifi 
sisi lafnii SSI ciiln itili «tili lit 
fitii I il cum nsiij iitiin s<attcn 
iiii fmii I sisti SCI il iifnii 
sitis s<Bti nfisiin ’ilis mt^n iti 
sfitufl nm f rmi stfnu mfs mni sm i 
ifniti SII IS -ntii fill ffsiti fiiil 
ft! iin nfisiii mil ifniiiii ci, ^ 
sim “itisTii, ititfii iim iintifti, 

sti till HI 11— “iftif I ii ifim sfsn 
s nf« 6 i fits ^tftitfi^ siii^t wsiim 
iitfis fitii I aiifsi sitfii cntsclii 
In itilfiissi fii I iftiii iifnw Hill 
suitsi niufis fisilfii ifis il ititii 
Sill stfmi stsuii ifsu ifnim ifs- 
iiim stm 

"ifiii itfnu ill 'Stm infs I 

m itis ngi c*ftw itsi nsfs i” 
l^it •itfHu'' *1111 nnfs III I 4 | mfn«m 

nufiti ^c*i« fisittni 
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rpl f?ltfir '6^, f f*t«t^? <47 

4t4t» 7f4 I '*t«3 C^T^ aWflf? 

*tfiiw *rtl »WI, 7?? 'Sf9tJ7 

^Jtn ’lf^'5 15.»|S!1 7f?5tt«H I 

^fv- 

C^t CTftW •(tt, 7tWI 4M4'5: 
f7Wt«lt»l I <4? 5'5;^4 ftvr? '5^t?r 

>K^ ’ttci? C’lt’ltH I >l?lf«3 *(^. 

wtrr4t7*f 'if'n f«rsi >i«t9 

I ^t*l 'Jtcta '«‘tafi>ia 

•tfiiw »lttTl 'St7tt» ^55»1 7 rat's «fft7«t 

7157 I ^f»I91 >l’tt^ '(tfsa 

«rtwsf, <577 77117 *7S 77* 7f751 7^15 7«)'f71 
7ftCT7 I 

“7W 717 77 7« 7ff77l 7f«7 I 
lf77t7I 7t7t^' 7t7ftr7 74[t5f7 I 
^Fsrs? 7171 7f«7t7 7%" 

7ftl7l 77a iJ7 ff77tt77 «Mf7 Sift® Swi- 
fts 7t7 I 7 f77t7 77t <4t '7717 ^t77 771 
7f*HtW7, ^t77<t79 fafti 7faB5 '0717 7f7- 
5tC77 I f7f7 C7 7S 7? 7?t7 77077 7fa71 
f|l77, 7T7T7 ^raSf 7tf7 7ta f7t77 f7 7f77 I 
>477'e •'ffsiata 5[7ft" afim 7t77l 7«77 

■7^ 7f5 I ?1?|7 C0^7 >0717 >47t 1,71 777 
*?ft7t7 57ft"— f r77tl77l 77’ff7 Tt® t 

Ttwarw ?t71 7f%7t7C7 517177 55717 

01C77 Vf57irsi77 1 77Wt7l5 ^»7-5l7-7f«S1 

iB7t7 077 «m7l^«ffel frW7U77 7«t^ 077 
7<f^F5tfe 771^71 f77irS7,-7r^f7, 77'8l71 « 
C7l 7OT TlWt^t «Flf0 7* 7^71151 7^-01«t77 

fifTt 7fe»5l7l7, W7-77-7?7 C7lt75re7, 7^7^ 
777lf7l77 f7a|l77l‘», »f77ll77 f77f5« 7171 
'8 5»0 7tl«lf I «t7l7 71717 

77J8^7tr77rt5 Trt, C7l 01?0 7jrv« C07 «t7 
7t7tH 717 7ft71 7177171 7^C«lf, ^17 C7^ 


7W, f77'7>5 777 f77 71«I'77C7 <8 7777717 C7 
717 9f771 ^771t7' 'gf771 7Tlt^Cf I <4778 
<7717717 «177HJ[ ^[757771 1777171 77t7'S 7l7t, 
C717 7f7'B7i 7l7t7<5 7171 517177 7?1l71 

'9f7lStf7, #15lt77 §77l7 f?pi 77t77 «fV7 
77 7?7t ^f^C^tS I 7C7177 7071, 

757®15, 77(77 ’?Scsl7t7, »f«7U77 717171, 
77 7lf5t«r5 C0i 7'n7^7i(7 7f7lfl« I 7ff«7lt77 
77, <717 75 7It'ff 7741^7 77 ^81 

»f77lC57, <Sl7lt7? 0tSU77? ^7871- 

fn, 87. 774.— ?f<5'lU77 >5l 717171771 888177 
8 7;if^'S I 7sf87ln 77l7lt7 TjaisK 
7>717 77 *11515 717t778 7r78 817 8818 
ititCS, 7lfe f88 8t»8 0r88t1 «1717 717 
7W7 ’JC7, f7lfl7 lllfftw, 61717 81117 »f7- 
C8Cai 77^31 8lft8 7^C8t8 I 8l7 8l7 
"7r8t1 If*5t7 71’7 171 87f7%" 

C7 “5(f77r 71?, Cl “?r77l7” 8f87lt77 Cll 
•6iri7l 7»lf8”7 f6?« 71?, ('88 C7? “?r771 

ir8C«7” C7177 1117l7 8817 <4178 7l717l7 

“81117 fsS7 r77l 7517” 0171 8r5t5t7, 7t7l- 
7lt8 ^3 8f7«1, r7C8l7 8f771 7lfl7lt8 I 

8f84tt77 <4? 7t'^t7l7 0f7f87 817 8f5l7 
81718 ifi^i 77 I «l7'S7t^7 7f%81 a'?? 
C8177, 5'?? §1^7 I 7176ar, 7/7^5, 8<, ^8, 
7?tf5, fifi, 7>«1, »Iir7a1, 77781, 8888*1 
C7l1f5an, '^^77*1 0?rs 0)? «1757rf7? fSH | 
71717 «U1 C07, 7717 8Sf, 815871^71 

817H8 877 1ir«7l 071 817, «11 f771 *J81 
817 I 8r37l7 -7 778 I,f8t87 I fsfl 8l78 
if8tS7 C7, f7l1t1 f788 78^7 C7l7I7^ 7l7l7 
ry8C8 8f«?^S, 71 89’§_?S7 177787 8r7r5 

71 1117,. C7 8715 > 271 i^778l7 7ll?J 81718 
?7t1?t8 11t7 71 i 717181177 »17177171 77'|f77 
0187 ifS 11717 <0111 81^781 88t?(« 877<, 





<n ^tt*i<i ’I'fiiw 

♦Itt* »»t l W Wl<?^ 'V!^ 6t^l w 
?««1 «f««1 5t?, «t1 ^•1‘L'en^ 51^91 
Cir«11 61^, 9!1,9 *t9tw I 

«ni«t‘f'»tt9, '«1n«t1 ’»r9'®1wfl9 5tf»H1 

ffJtffW, '*f9t9 »ft9 f«*l a|, 

> 5?^ ^«r«I 'Bt? <59^9 

fair*i C’»t5i9t»t 9t«n cff^trs »it? sri i 

»l9t5> J19< «t«f%9'S I ’99«9 )??t»l'8 

99, C9*I, '•’B 99C9, 4^ 9tW 9r’l9l, "(S-rpBtl- 
9t9<, 9S!t’9f9, €t9T9 ’ltC'(9 91919*1 919 
9lf99tlf9 I f«f9 r9l«» C9 9U9 9f^r5 «t1f99l- 
ff C*I9, 'Bl? <51919 Cai1'59<'6 9f«»91t5, ^Tlllf^ 
9l9l, «1919 (:»I91 ’fr99ll5, «1l6af-r99t9J9 

^fiH9'<9 I 

^f9 999 n9<59l9’?l^, f99tSl99 

91919(9 9r9l9, f9'(1<5t9 9**119, <5951 9f9 (*51919 
f9t9, (9*19 tfini® «f99 5191*115 99, (>919 f99l& 
'lf%»9 "9919 '99^« 99, *5C9t *519 f99l^ 

f99l5C»l9 4t91« *51(99, «f9l9 H^9 19*99(9 99*5 
C«1919 (f«91 9*f(‘l9 9l9l(91 «19(^ «t9<9 9f9('5 
*I19I 99*91, C5l9l9 9191 f91 (9 'jf9 f99l5(«(9 
o! 9€|9 91*1(^19 9<9 ’9f9(9 I ^f9 (9 ^9, C9 
99(9, (9 9|9f1* 9*6919, 9f9 (9^ 11(99, (9^ 
99(99, C9^ ^119 9ft9!, f9«(9 f9«lrt(9( 91 
919, '‘51l9-«lf9*B” 9*t9(*5 91 9l9, 91(9 5915, 
5{9'?l9 5 5«,5t*^l9 51(99 T;9*I (*51919 9l9l 
919 9l(9 91 I (*51919 9191 5C999l^9(*t9 

199 5916 f9(9lf95 9^(5 *11(9 91 I 91*1591(99 
99(9, *^r9 (9919 *(99l(5 *91919 5r9{9. 5191 
5995 9f9(5 91(9 911 (9 ’9l9l(*l apf59 *19 

99 91, 99( ^*5t1 9(5 I 51959(^9 f9("l95: 
99(9(i9 rtan 9r9919’t91 f5 519, r5 51991(9 
9 55 99l5f9 ff59l9 lf5(59 I <<(9(n9 (91(59 
5f9 f5 ^**151(9 9^, C5l«t ^*159*1 5ltK5 


9f95, 5191 5f%9l9 91^(59, 5^ '8l9l9 C95- 
9l^9(*t9 95(99 51(9 ^411^5 9^91, f5f9 
5i|t9 59919 (9199 ^111 9t5l9 5f99lflE(99 I 
516(9 5519 99(59 f9555l(99 5l9, 959t^- 
fir9(5 r9’S5, *5(591(5 *9ff9 5%! *jftitfi9 I 
ft9K95 9(5(5 5lf99l9 5 9l59l9 ff59l9 
<456 9(8 #1155, *45^ *K99 91*11 I C5l9l9 
*11^59*1 f5 5l9, 55^f 61*1, (5l9l9 91*119 (519; 
5l9 "P# 5f9(9, 51919 99f9 (5l9l9 *1li(59 
S9(9 5?9f95 0(9, 51919 5l(l9 f559 f99l 
99(9 *tf9(9,— 49119 9ftr C5l9l9 91 91(5, 5(9 
*5[f9 95 95 'If^9l9l (995^ 95 91 (59, 95 95 
5l9ir95lfOl996 95 91 (59, (5t9l9 (9919 91 
(51919 5f55 51(9(91, (*5l9l9 9l9lf55 9il<9 
91 (51919 9’<58(59 *lf95f9l 96(9 91 1 (5l9l9 

(9 (9919 91 (9 f5(ai, <(9l9 (999l#1 95999(^ 
9*1^ 5156 5 f9C9lft5 56(9 91 I (9 9959 
(99(59 4'6 Wt9 5t(5, **191(59 (991^ 5t99#1 
99, 9Tr59l 919 ; 5l9 ^191(59 *4^ 9*19 916, 

<*191(59 (991 ^91(99 519 5f5 55519 

9(91^ ' (51919 1991691 9t9 1 51#1 9l9l9l 

59959*^^5 59 5(95 5f9 9551919 9l9l99 
9691 5r99l(f9, f59 5f59l(99 9l9l99 591(91 
C9 *45 <*lf9fl 9t5 5f99t(f , **ttl 'fl595 99.9(995 
5f95 5l9 991951(9 91 ^5(9159 aF(9^ 5f95- 
5951(9, f9r55, 5f9f55, tt-*159, 659 5® 
959 991(56 *^155 56(5(5, 65l9 5199 569, 
*li:9fl5' 519 I 5f59l(99 <6 519 **tg9 *rf99l(9 
f59 I (9 (5(9 f5f9 59*5l< 569ir5(99, (96 
(5(99 5F99l#(91 f5 51991(9, r5 519, 5l5l f5f9 
5lf9(59 *491 f5f95 51516 5tf6l59 5 5T9- 
9tr»1(59 I 516, f5f9 9f5 5995 91915 *45^ 
59 9W, 5f991 59f99l9 5r99n59, 59r9 (96 
59^51, 99f9 955(1 9f9i5 96916 (99, 5#ll 
C599l#1f5(99 959 f9(9tf95 5r99l I 
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isffiq't.; aitcc|8 

3^t« ’INC^'il f6C9 
'®an ^tfw cffs, >«-»ic'f 
tf^ts jfti >i3ra ciFi 

IW* <<I^&1 X^tca "iuia =19^ 

f^fffir'B 95^51 '«rtc>i, C'^if’t^* ’fU 

ff«9tW9 CTfr<55it ^‘ft9 9:9!tC5« 

^9 f9C9tf9« '^t5l''(t»l’I 9^91 ?f?i(tC^ I ■JC'I 

C9^ f^. ns n93f sniTij 

s^c9 “ni f*i9fir’’ nfnfi 9inftr^ nin ussitnwH, 

nfs nrw« w cn? ntHs «wfn9,f99(9 99 1 

cn n^n^ff cnn ntstcn 

sf9S9T>ftnf5 isttci c«>nn 'fln’Si s?jf! nnt^si 

f^wt?, cn^sn ^£8 £9ft«i (4^, nrs- 

CSWffil^S S^£9 9!nSJ, $*1 ^I'Si 

^C9 "^9 fnnt^9) ?fn9f9 nwas iBts? •(tsstNcnn, 
nfn cn f fnsi ’it?, cn «!^ijj|t« »ifasii tMin- 

C9n £19 *19 99 nt5 I £9 919, £9 '«lC9f9JI, 

It?, £9^ 9T199 19), 9U99 ifs £999 

St9£S9 999T9T9 «tf‘l ■£IU‘I ’f(9) 9l9«fCti, 
ntil^n 9tfit9«, sisn nti £9 itfnsi 9i5, 
£9 niF^t 91?!, £9 fr«9I9 91??, fiS 1IS91C99 
19), ltS9tC99 Its 1915 Hns 95£9 

91 I 9t99°tsi4 ntl’ICH 1191911 t591l£99 9S 
S*l< 9t91 9f99tCIii, lN9tC99 n)9”9£'f •<(991 
9W9 9Tf9SJ9l9IW9 411(19 sT9 9^91£(» I <i9- 
919 <981, «5<f99t9 9£9, 9111919 £1^99 919, 
n99"9^t9 Sl'99 9??91«9 I 9^1 99Il«9 f (S- 
119 I'ssn^l lf99lflC99, 581914 £9 Sllfll 
IW fsf9 S 199 9t91tS9?!, «1919 II^J^lllCIS 
«999t 1(991 f99t£«9 I 9111919 91Sl9 9l(%£«J4 
n<lfn{99 fsfnl f'sfUHl 1(4911S9 l £9 
Cfcn ««9< £9 9irs£S ffS9l£99 »19 lf9 9|f9<S 
99, £9 £in 11, £9 llfs 9C9‘tJ I f1l119 9111^ 


»n«£i 9® ifas) fif9U«i;,' i^i^-£jf *rlV^ 
'f(4!ll!l6C99, «il9f 'ir* 9® 9»- H 11411 fifl 
15§< '1U49, £9? 9«rlc«9 
£«£?9 I 8(914 911914 1C9. '81114 n«1Bl9 
eiisi# nitVsi iU4 ilci nli'jS *iis ii4c«cii i 
911I«il4 191 bt; ’^fscsc^, 945 411141 8(114 
9114 lf4C4 flllCSCIi I 

19C4S «gi«n ««4*s 4<44 99l9b1 9191141 
9?.I4>I4 4-i9-11C94 9|4I?|£9 9S >flf £1 >il11«.9C49 
«IU)ll9i9 •1't4«U49,— 911'1»C14 '3«(14 
n??«19 4l41iKi.9, >1'9M 4l!1I»l1 ftl4l4 

9i4WSl®t9t9 1¥5Kl!9 I £1 9»|a44<C‘l4 9l«4l9 
»I91114 ii4C«19, £>1f ¥1*1114 <1(>14 ■1>»99 11441- 
aiili's 'e!4imc-» '«m9i£‘t4 nui’ii «'s.>K4 
ni>;i9 -tiltiicti*! 41*11(1 mil '9l'191(l(9£-» 
14(411 «(99 4-l4£S!lli I £1 <£9 '91914 ••«, £99 
<C«I4 sllH '1^4>£14 44! 4C14 9^1^119 

99l'»(44 ’ir«419C4 'Nri Slllf* I94l4 g,C119 
nii?)lll6? 4(941 t91£4« 1 » « ¥5 fl'9l1 1C9 
’»(4£Sr»i I 

'll ^^fSIII, £’91114 4>J 91C14 ¥l94U ,11111 
(f (141 ,19, ,19 £41, £91914 8cnC», ^fS 99 S'? 
919 9^9£9Cdl ¥19414 (Sit?®, jj^fl «11l(9£94 
91in«9t«1C4 £9 nJJ9J 54 (951 (9919, £91 4£I1 
£9^4£4 '919141 «(t«l £9^414^, ^fsilCII n9t(« 
9(»I9) 'nij® I ,19 ■»('!, mill 911941 
“919 941.1 lij, *1(59 Sl9 1C9 
9194, i>l(991 99l 4t9C14 ♦1C1 
9TS11 9I1'91-S9 991® 9191 i 
£S9f9, 91(9, {.N ^49 9«C9 
9I« £91 1l£94 919 <9S4 S1C9, 
iffi-dsi ii'^imc^ ®c9 <* s(a r 

^’»n9wi9 ^cnimniti i 
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»l^r-« ‘iintsV ‘3'^U tij'gt 

ifl»f r<7, >«, ’ll? st%^ 

J^SSI =H^I5t^ 2f4lfi« »5?itc«i I a JIt9|1 I 

>I!»1l-5-J$ »lt«)m 5119 I ‘sit*lH’ !5?C9tfW 

t«lf«l9ICie51 ‘45 >t1 ’5f'»l 4M'®I5 >1M9 
«icR^ -mcM c’i’t: I ^4'»6 i ^hc'-pj ■«i(oi i’ 
‘Slt»llil' a ‘•(S^(J|l4’ ^C9 4-^’^ 

’^r-^ ^«»II’(lC5 C9 ^tCT-J 'If9551 

fWCfet Slt^llc^s WA'I «ir«l9 ^I'SSl 9IV I 
fBDSai*< -11^4 ^M5t4 -mUi t<1Cl9J 4? C9 

^1519 ilf5H‘5l5 •'^65 '4(*f«f «i 59I 4f5^ I 5<v(1 
C5»I^ er« Cl’lH ■*t5t9 srcsi4>^ 

^■•J ■«C'«I=»5l W. NSf'^n 

flicaid «(f'('ir'S4 'Scwca 9'lj« I 4'fl!J 211*1- 

c«i\9c^ >fC9 c^’tN 

C^ll t2tr«C’H eit^S^S I '«15 

c<r'«ic'5 ’ll? 

* * C9 C4<r5)l 

«9 ’HailCH ! 

f=* 9lt9;9I 

rwc^-fes csfiffir ! 

>2|5ijf»t« Sjfffsifc^', •!« *14 >.!5 ! 

ca (.m t<i54i 1 C9 c^iHU'^ Bt5 I 

’fi4'5t4 caii'a c^W9 V i 

C’i'ltw 91 Rs 1 Bit 4^91 BC^li?,— 

>2tt'5 'IClf 'IW >l»t1tJm.«(l— -«lf« w ’ll«(t9C‘l9 
tifCii blf?9l 91 ■1'? B9H 91^1 C»l’(tW 

4^t4 <1(459 '1t«Sl 919 I 9f9<51 <1%'e 

nti^C® 9t4 9f<r *llic'»4 S^9^'1c«l4 <ir«(^ m 5^?, 
'8f5tC9 9fif 9f491 VW nin S»l»lf« 

*11 <1tt4 <5191 9tc»l 91991 <1^19 
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f9 9f9t9 I,r9l9)19 9r*I]l1 91*1 9f *11 I 
99»ll*fC*f9 9991 C2|i 9f94 9f99t95 <5191 

CVlflt® *(t«91 919 I 9r4 C9 ? 9t9tI9 9r4 

9:915 <1119 ? 4»9lSl «tf915 '»tf9l5 ^1919 
9C9 959lf^q C9 9^9 ’«1t9tCi9 ^f9I9l9 99119 
inn 919119 9^9199 ®19 C 9 fllf'®irt*l * 19 F<S 

1*15919 ■>141*1991*1 l^fBsl C*ff9— C9t 


^* 1 S C 9 l= 94 f (63 C 99*1 

m 

t-1915 ®lt99 f99tfe 19191^ '9ff« 

919 ; c 59 f*i r®lr*it cali i»ff^ 1 [C 9 

2 lf« 9 ‘ 9 ® 9 ni»ll< 9 J 9 »t 9 Sflt^lW fttPl 

9’fl‘l S115»ff*I® 9 ( 991 * CTI 

^f'sfao ?fa9-c4lt5'if ^f9t5 1 

^ISH 9*1—^1919 Jltf5'S 9991 <^(4199,4^:95 




9119 *•! - ..,|| 

4 "4 C** 9W9f9 ! 

9C4 19191919, 9191 

9*9 2199 C9 PP 1 '6191 99(991 ! 

7*1 2199 9*lC9l 191*1 919 91*11*1? 

®9*1'8 911*1 99 S19t91®l9 9f4 
l'9l5 <1119 91, 19 19 99^991 ? 

19 19 «l»lf9r6®1 ! ®l9t9 599 f^nS9l 9(91® 
5119 ? ®19'19 f4 <9<1<5 <J»I9 99151 91*1 99f*191- 

91(9 ^:®lf«I! 95'9 ! 19® 9f9 ir9lC® *lir9C5*1 

91 ! f«f9 51<1919 919 ^1^ ■4t«t5c®fit»I9— 
94(99l9lf9 999 tc^lf*!® 9^9 ®99 l?f9C»t9— 
9199-51t 999 959115 ! ^I^9«l 9«919''9T *l9t9 

999 991*9' 2|7lf»1® (7 ^<1(^94 195<1 

5919 21’fe <1*9 9'8l® 999 I 
911199 94 *»('9 *1919 919919 991® 91^91 
®99« '9197-919 

'9«I19 2Hrt<1 7tr9, ^<1^91 (991, *t9l9 '*n9f® 
®(91®tf9, ®99« <91919111® 9559 91*1 ®(99l 
(919 f«9l9l 9lf«91 9r91®119 
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tfrfii c’lii <rfii, 

^wi « sifts i[fti 
st« Sft sw ^I's ll sHl^lft i’ 
ftft ^t’i5»tcs ^r«'® 
smttsTs lies 5)1, (n^ sfC5)3 '?^»i5ii 

ftw 5)1 I >11«|51H 5115)! fl.a? 5))il «itfts 
SS*) ftUftftS ’ISIS) '8151 

cs*o ften*) mi ftc*!*) s)i,--£*ir-< slw? 

♦tlt’F? 'ItW S^*! I '8Ht« sft ^t»f*)t< 

iftiiifti ft| ft»i «fti ftii»5i ’sftr ^!fti»i5) 

- CT esm ftsffi ?ftl l; : 4»1 '5t1 sis, 
i, w-'iirfn-««i ftws sfiMi 

fts S5 {Tirt S’ltt‘1 CSWS 

5<sn liscsH^ln ^8i 

^94 S S’Cl '’ijW 

SM1SI SI sci «IS1 Its 8lS 1 

‘iss ssis stsis sftn' «ti-fttrm «t?v-J 

St*t5Ttl SlWS si*) ftsfe 'SH <’'e9! 

i,l_^»t;) fgfi) ^Itsu^lf sift?) ^i^CS*), 

c? 'Stm 

ftlW8 ftsisfl, f5)111 ^tlfl 

sfuci s’Jf'S.ft, 

»t«S5 S?t 'S.ft, 


sen IS ■aim ! 'ift sW5* 
ftim fmfi, ftiti '^118 ' 

SIS— 

ntsm 181*1 sft IS ’ti’> 

CSllH 1811 9:18 118 C 8 *) ail ! 

C9 S5)« I C9 891*) ! ail fts ! 

1811 S9CW S9 sift a{1-ft*l! 

Sft1C8 Sl1tt8 8ft 1811 net 

SfttC8 ^8lC8 ns 181-98C1 ! 
sftsfttsifl ail .«l*) nftes ‘j< I sl8t8l 
ftfl IWMS-lftlft lift 9$8US I si'*) Sl8 
sin ftc898 s n89 ai^*)i nsis fs itfsis 

1tC8 T >918 SI lf8'5^< S18198 SSC88 S^l 
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